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PREFACE. 


Thx  Royal  Society  of  London  has  now  ezitted  for 
above  170  yeaxsj  and,  in  that  lengthened  period,  hit 
assembled  in  its  Transactions  a  vast  body  of  ndaable 
and  brilliant  facts,  but  which  are  lost  to  the  community 
by  bdng  scattered  through  a  fibrary  of  expensive  quarto 
volumes.  Yet  the  Society  is  the  highest  authority  in 
Natural  PUlosophy,  and  on  socVk  snb)ects  we  look  for 
authority;  wbDe  to  read  or  stady  withoot  the  sanction  of 
antfaority,  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  vraste  of  labour. 

The  present  work  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  popular 
Sdectiim  of  popular  papers,  calcalated  to  instruct  and 
delight  die  uninitiated,  as  well  as  to  interest  the  erudite 
reader.  It  is  such  a  volume  aa  every  judidons  Tutor 
will  be  proud  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  Pupils, 
and  as  every  Father  of  a  Family  will  desire  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  should  study.  It  presents  a  multitude  of 
iacts  of  the  most  striking  character,  and  must  have  the 
tSdCt  of  enl^tening  the  mind,  whfle  it  dhects  attaition 
to  subjects  of  ezhausdess  gratificatioo  and  contemplation. 

At  die  same  time,  althoogh  it. is  the  most  suitable 
book  ever  printed  for  the  improvement  of  the  rising 
gttieration,  all  ages  may  profit  by  its  contents  more 
than  by  any  wwk  within  the  kaofidedge  of  the  Editor; 
«iid  even  the  most  learned,  if  Aey  Iw^  n^  access  to 
the  Transactions  at  large,  and  ^""^  ^'^  bestowed  on 
them  the  menmry  atudv,   nwy  «»*  ^'*^  ^^'"^^  *' 
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of  notice,  that  from  the  want  of  that  Intellectual  ci'lii^iun, 
which  was  one  salutary  effect  of  the  .Vssociation,  iiici^i  o\ 
them  were  tinctured  with  vulgar  and  scientific  isuptrsti- 
tions.  They  were  at  once  Astronomers  and  Astrolc>^erb : 
Chemists  and  Alchemists,  in  search  of  the  Plii-osophcr'i 
Stone ;  Mechanics  and  Mathematicians,  but  eii^^a^i-ii  nx 
the  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the  Perpetual  MLti(»ii ; 
and  Metaphysicians,  who  practiced  the  Black  Art,  and 
taught  and  believed  in  charms,  omens,  dreams  arid 
enchantments.  Such,  however,  were  the  Fathers  if 
Science,  and  without  association,  they  could  scarcely  Ur 
other  than  they  were.  Time  changed  the  men,  arid  ex- 
perience and  reason  banished  many  of  their  grosser 
superstitions.  If  any  sliU  remain,  they  zx^  e\iher  inaakc  J 
by  the  machmeTy  of  complex  systems,  or  estabi/s/ied  oa 
the  hallowed  authority  of  deservedly  venerated  names. 

£veiy  human  institution  has  its  alloys.     Those  in- 
herent in  the  Royal  Society  are  only  like  spots  in  the 
SOD,  yet  it  would  be  ser^'ile  not  to  notice  them.     One  is 
the  circumstance,  that  in  elections,  one  black  ball  in  ten 
is  a  TOte  of  exclusion,  and  this  necessarily  proscribes  the 
daring  genius  of  originality,  which  piques  pride  while  it 
presumes  to  correct  errors,  and  makes  at  least  one  enemy 
of  every  ten  contemporaiies,  while  envy  is  more  active 
than  h'berality.     Again,  the  non-limitation  of  tlie  period 
of  a  Presidency,  has,  in  successive  generations,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  taste  and  pursuits  of  the  Presidents,  ren- 
dered the  Society,  for  the  time,  either  altogether  Mathe- 
matical, Medical,  Experimental,  Chemical,  or  Botanical ; 
and  the  ascendency  of  one  subject,  as  the  Transacuons 
will  prov^  has  been  accompanied  by  the  depression  of 
other  pursuits,   equally  important.     Tlie   other   point, 
which,  without  great  caution,  is  the  attendant  vice  of 
all  association,  is  the  consentaneous  deference  pa^^  ^' 


Iiighest  sadsjaction  from  the  perusal  of  most  of  the 
articles. 

Of  course,  many  curious  papers -have  unavoidably 
been  passed  over,  or  the  work  would  have  been  ex- 
tended to  an  inconvenient  «ze  and  price,  —  for  in  popular 
books  for  the  young,  size  and  price  are  necessary  fea- 
tures; but  the  articles  selected  will  answer  the  desired 
purposes;  and  they  will  serve  either  as  a  companion 'to 
Blair's  Grammar  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  excite  the 
reader  to  pursue  these  studies  further  in  some  general 
work  like  Shaw's  Nature  Displayed.  Taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  the  only  qualities  to  which  the  Editor 
lays  claim;  and  for  his  possession  of  these  he  isv^rsnted 
in  the  expression  of  some  confidence  by  tlie  unequalled 
success  of  his  two  former  publications. 

Every  l^itor  must  have  been  aware  that  some  work 
of  popular  lessmis  in  Natural  I^ulosophy  has  Ipng 
be^i  a  dendentum  in  liberal  education.  The  Author 
has  been  deeply  sensible  of  it,  but  be  has  hesitated  in 
regard  to  the  plan.  More  eloquent  writing  might  have 
been  found  m  miscellaneous  authors ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject perspicuity  end  simplici^  are  more  special  recom- 
mendations; and  indubitable  facts,  promulgated  by  the 
highest  authorities,  are  more  important  &an  rounded 
periods,  flights  of  imagination,  or  dazding  generalisationB. 

Of  the  efficient  services  rendered  to  Science  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Rc^  Socie^,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  meedngs  of  its  members,  their  inter- 
change of  communications,  and  the  pablicadon  of  their 
Transactions,  were  emmently  useful  in  stimulating  public 
and  private  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Science.  The  first 
members  were  enthusiasts  in  their  ponoits ;  and  their 
Eeal,  industry,  and  flmukUtxi,  rendered  the  early  years  6f 
the  Society  peculiariy  brilliant     It  u,  however,  worthy 
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of  notice,  that  from  the  waot  of  that  intellectual  collision, 
which  was  one  salutary  effect  of  the  Association,  most  of 
them  were  tinctured  with  vulgar  and  scientific  supersti- 
tions. They  were  at  once  Astronomers  and  Astrologers ; 
Chemists  and  Alchemists,  in  search  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone ;  Mechanics  and  Mathematicians,  but  engaged  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the  Perpetual  Motion ; 
and  Metaphysicians,  who  practised  the  Black  Art,  and 
taught  and  believed  in  charms,  omens,  dreams,  and 
enchantments.  Such,  however,  were  the  Fathers  of 
Science,  and  without  association,  they  could  scarcely  be 
other  than  they  were.  Time  changed  the  men,  and  ex- 
perience and  reason  banished  many  of  (heir  grosser 
superstitions.  If  any  still  remain,  they  are  either  masked 
by  the  m&chineTy  of  complex  systems,  or  established  on 
the  hallowed  authority  of  deservedly  venerated  names. 

Cvery  human  institution  has  its  alloys.  Those  in^ 
herent  ih  the  Royal  Society  are  only  like  spots  in  the 
sun,  yet  it  would  be  servile  not  to  notice  them.  One  is 
the  circumstance,  that  in  elections,  one  black  ball  in  ten 
is  a  vote  of  exclusion,  and  this  necessarily  proscribes  the 
daring  genius  of  originality,  which  piques  pride  while  it 
preaumes  to  correct  errors,  and  makes  at  least  one  enemy 
of  evtry  ten  eontemporaiies,  while  envy  is  more  active 
tbian  liberality.  Again,  the  non-limitation  of  the  period 
c£%  Presidency,  has,  in  successive  generations,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  taste  and  pursuits  of  the  Presidents,  ren- 
dered the  Society,  for  the  time,  either  altogether  Mathe- 
matical, Medical,  Experimental,  Chemical,  or  Botanical ; 
and  the  ascendency  of  one  subject,  as  the  Transactions 
will  prov^  has  been  accompanied  by  the  depression  of 
other  porsuits,  equally  important.  The  other  point, 
which,  without  great  caution,  is  the  attendant  vice  of 
all  association,  is  the  consentaneous  deference  paid  to 


authority,  by  which  a  sort  of  orthodox  &ith  is  esta- 
blished, fatal  to  free  enquiry,  and  specially  &tal  to 
truth,  in  matters  of  scieDce,  when  actively  countenaDced 
by  so  influential  a  voice  as  that  with  which  this  illuBtiious 
Society  speaks  to  the  civilised  world.  A  more  liberal  - 
law  of  electing  a  Presidency  for  only  three,  m  at  most 
seven  years,  and  an  axiomatic  abhorrence  of  authori^, 
<m  questions  of  Scientific  Enquiry,  would  add  still  more 
to  the  acknowledged  utility  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  tliose  improvements  <^  the 
still  improving  age ;  many  of  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, are  its  own  ofispring. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  Sovereign  Princes  of  Earope 
are  enrolled  as  Fellows  of  this  Society.  In  like  man- 
ner, too,  many  of  the  distinguished  nobility  of  these 
kingdoms  are  amoi^  its  members.  Kings  and  nobles 
are,  however,  themselves,  honoured  by  admission,  and 
their  names  may  spread  a  halo  round  the  Society;  but 
looking  rigidly  at  the  subject,  it  might  be  wished,  that 
no  one  should  be  admitted  to  such  an  Association  without 
first  affording  some  personal  proof  of  his  appn^riate 
worthiness.  To  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^  should 
be  a  distinction  higher  than  birth  or  tide-deeds  could 
bestow.  It  should  be  a  badge  of  nobility  of  mind;  and 
F.R.S.  ought,  through  the  civilised  world,  to  afford 
unequivocal  proof  that  he  who  was  authorised  to  use  it, 
deserved  such  pre-eminence  for  some  attainment*  which 
no  accidents  of  society  could  bestow. 

The  Engravings  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  vtdnme ; 
and,  to  confer  precision  on  the  study  of  the  work,  the 
Editor  has  prepared  Five  Hunobed  QussnoKS  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  on  its  contents. 
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Account  cf  the  Burning  Concav€  OUus^  madt  a/t  Lymu^  hy 

M.  F7£L£;rrA  —  [1665.] 

Its  figure  is  round,  being  rather  above  thirtj  inches  in 
diameter.  On  one  side  it  has  a  circular  frame  of  steel,  that  it 
may  keep  its  just  size.  It  is  easy  to  remove  it  from  place  to 
place,  though  it  weigh  above  a  hundred  weight,  and  is  easily 
put  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  The  focus  is  distant  ftoxa  the 
centre  of  the  glass  about  three  feet,  and  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  may  pass  one's  hand  through  it,  if  it  be 
done  nimbly ;  but  if  it  remain  there  for  one  second  only, 
there  is  danger  of  receiving  much  hurt. 

Green  wood  takes  fire  in  it  in  an  instant,  as  do  also  many 
other  bodies. 
A  small  piece  of  pot-iron  was  melted,  and  ready  to 

drop  down,  in  •  -  -  -     40  See. 

A  piece  of  silver  was  pierced  in        -        -  -     24* 

A  thick  nail  was  melted  in  -  -        -        -     30 

The  end  of  a  sword-blade  was  burnt  in         -  -     4S 

A  brass  counter  was  pierced  in  ...      6 

A  piece  of  red  copper  was  melted,  ready  to  drop 

down,  in  -  -  -  -  -     42 

A  piece  of  quarry-stone  was  vitrified  in        -         -    45 
Watch  spring  steel  melted  in  -  -         -      9 

A  mineral  stone  was  calcined  and  vitrified  in  -       1 

A  piece  of  mortar  was  vitrified  in  -  -     52 

In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  body  which  is  not  destroyed 
br  this  heat.  To  melt  by  it  any  great  quantity  of  metal 
such  time  would  be  required,  the  action  of  burning  not 
being  performed  but  witliin  tlie  size  of  the  focus ;  so  that 
usually  only  small  pieces  are  exposed  to  it. 

M.   do    Villette   afterwards  made  another   of  34  incVics 
diameter,  n-A/ch  melted  all  sorts  ofmetalsj  even  iron  itaeW,  ot 
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the  thickness  of  a  silver  crown,  in  less  than  a  minute  of  time, 
and  vitrified  brick  in  the  same  time ;  and  as  for  wood, 
whether  green  or  dry,  it  set  it  on  fire  in  a  moment. 

M-  Avzour't  Speeuiations  on  &e  Changta  lihely  to  be  dUcovered 
in  tie  Earth  and  Motm,  bg  their  IiJiabilatUs. —  [1665.] 
I  HAVE  sometimes  thought  on  the  changes  which  it  is 
likely  the  supposed  inhabitants  of  the  moon  iiiipht  discover 
in  our  earth,  to  sec  whether  reciprocally  I  could  observe 
any  such  in  the  moon.  For  example,  that  the  earth  would 
appear  to  the  people  of  the  moon  to  have  a  different  face  in 
the  several  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  to  have  onother  appear- 
ance in  winter,  when  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  fjreen  on  a 
very  great  part  of  the  earth ;  when  there  are  countries  all 
covered  with  snow,  others  all  covered  with  water,  others  all 
obscured  with  clouds,  and  that  for  many  weeks  together. 
Another  face  in  spring,  when  the  forests  and  fields  are  green. 
Another  in  summer,  when  all  are  yellow,  &c.  Methiuks 
such  changes  are  considcmble  enough,  by  the  force  of  the 
reflections  of  light,  to  be  observed,  since  so  many  differences 
of  lights  are  seen  in  the  moon. 

We  have  rivers  considerable  enough  to  be  seen,  and  they 
enter  far  enough  into  the  land,  and  have  a  breadth  sufficient 
to  he  observed.  There  are  fluxes  in  certain  places,  that 
reach  into  large  countries,  capable  of  making  there  some 
apparent  change ;  and  iti  some  of  our  seas  there  float  some- 
times such  bulky  masses  of  ice,  that  are  far  larger  than  the 
objects  which  we  are  assured  we  can  see  in  the  moon. 
Again,  we  cut  down  whole  forests,  and  drain  marshes,  of  an 
extent  targe  enough  to  cause  a  considerable  alteration  :  and 
men  have  made  such  work,  as  have  produced  changes  large 
enough  to  be  perceived,  jn  many  places  also  are  volcanoes 
sufficiently  large  to  be  (listinguisbed,  especially  in  the  sha- 
dow ;  ana  n'lien  forests  or  great  towns  are  on  fire,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  these  luminous  objects  would  appear, 
either  in  aii  eclipse  of  the  eartli,  or  when  such  parts  of  the 
earth  are  not  illuminated  by  the  sun,  I  have  sonietimcs 
thought  whether  it  might  not  he,  tiiat  all  the  seas  of  the 
moon,  if  tliere  must  be  seas,  were  not  on  tlie  side  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  and  that  for  this  cause  it  might  be  that 
the  moon  turns  not  her  axis,  as  our  earth,  in  which  the  lands 
and  seas  are,  as  it  were,  balanced.  This  also  may  be  tlie 
cause  why  tliere  appear  not  any  clouds  there,  nor  any 
ivpoura  cantidetabie  enough  U>  be  aeenj  that  are  raised  from 
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trth;  and  that  this  absence  of  vapours  may  also  be  the 

I   that  there  is  no  twilifrht  there,  ag  it  seems  there  i« 

1  m_v«eif  at   least  not  being  able  to  discern  any ;  for  I 

the  reputed  inhabitants  of  the  moon  might  see  our 

ht,  since  it  is  much  stronger  than  the  light  afforded  us 

f  moon,  even  when  full ;  tor  a  little  after  sun-set,  when 

CL-i^e  no  more  the  first  light  of  the  sun,  the  sky  is  far 

r  thi-.li  it  i*  in  the  ftiirest  night  of  the  full  moon.     And 

w'L'   observe   in   the   moon,  when   she   is  increasing  ur 

Bsing,  the  light  she  receives  from  the  earth,  wc  cannot 

,  but  lliat  the  people  of  the  moon  should  liken-iie  sec  in 

trtli  tht  light  with  which  the  moon  tUuminaCcs  it,  witii 

pa  the  difference   there  is  between  their  magnitude. 

I   more  then  should   they  see   the  crepuscular  light, 

,  as  H-as  said,  incomparably  greater.     But  yet  wc  sec 

ny  faint  light  beyond  the  section  of  the  light,  which  is 

t  every  where  equally  strong,  and  tre  there  distinguish 

ig  at  all,  not  so  much  as  that  clearest  part   called  aris- 

la,  or  porphyrites,  as  I  have  of^n  tried ;  although  one 

here  see  the  light  which  the  earth  sends  thither,  which 

letimes  so  strong,  that  in  the  moon's  decrease  I  have 

iiatiactly  seen  all  the  parts  of  the  moon  that  were  not 

eDed  by  the  lun,  together  with  the  difference  of  the 

(111  and  the  spots,  so  fur  as  to  be  able  to  discern  tticni 

le  shadows  also  of  all  the  cavities  of  the  moon  sccni 

tronger  than  tlicy  would  be  if  there  were  a  second 

■'or  although  afar  otf  thi:  shadows  of  our  bodies,  en- 

irith  light,  seem  to  ua  alniast  dark  :  yet  they  do  not 

a  in  the  same  degree  as  the  shadows  of  the  moon  ; 

•  OD  the  edge  of  the  section  lihould  not  appear  in 


if  ntuehinotu  JrnecU,  in  yew  lingland.  —  [1666.] 
rw  years  since  in  New  En^iiland,  tlicro  was  such  a 
certain  kind  of  insects,  that  tijr  the  s|>acc  of  '200 
destroyed  all  the  trees  of  the  country.     Tticrc 
Dumerable  little  holes  in  the  ground,  out  of  which 
forth  in  the  form  of  maggots,  which  turned  into 
kind  of  tail  or  sling,  n  liich  thvy  stnick  into  tlic 
n^y  envenomed  and  kjlk'd  it. 
lague  is  said  to  happen  frequently  in  the  country 
3  or  tl)e  Ukraine,  where  in  dry  summers  tlicy  aT\i 
■uch  awannn  irl'  hciisti',  driven  thither  by  uii 
^easl  wind,  that  they  <lurktii  the  tur  in  \\w 
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&irc8t  weather,  and  devour  all  the  corn  of  that  country ; 
laying  their  eggs  in  autumn^  and  then  dying  ;  but  the  eggs, 
of  which  every  one  lays  two  or  three  hundred,  hatching  the 
next  spring,  produce  again  such  a  number  of  locusts,  as  to 
be  far  more  destructive  than  before,  unless  rains  faU,  which 
kill  both  eggs  and  the  Insects  themselves,  or  unless  a  strong 
north  or  north-west  wind  arise,  which  drives  them  into  the 
Euxine  sea. 


Observations  on  the  Barometer.    By  Dr.  Wallis.  —  [  1666.] 

The  Doctor  never  observed  the  quicksilver  higher  than 
80  inches,  nor  lower  than  28,  at  least  within  -f^  of  an  inch  of 
these  numbers,  either  over  or  under. 

In  thick  foggy  weather,  he  found  the  quicksilver  rise; 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  heaviness  of  the  vapours  in  the  air. 

In  sun-shiny  weather  it  rises  also,  and  commonly  the 
clearer  the  weather  the  higher  it  is ;  which  may  be  owing 
partly  to  the  vapours  raised  by  the  sun  and  increasing  the 
weignt  of  the  air ;  partly  to  the  heat  which  adds  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air ;  which  latter  he  mentions,  because  in  sun- 
shiny weather,  which  became  afterwards  cloudy  for  an  hour 
or  two,  the  quicksilver  has  fallen  ;  and  then  on  the  sun's 
breaking  out  again,  it  has  risen  as  before.  i 

In  rainy  weather  it  falls,  because  the  air  is  light  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  vapours  that  falls ;  and  also  in 
snowy  weather,  but  not  so  much  as  in  rain  ;  and  sometimes    ^ 
it  has  fallen  upon  a  hoar-frost  in  the  night 

In  windy  weather  it  generally  falls,  and  more  discemibly  | 
than  in  rainy,  owing  possibly  to  the  wind's  moving  the  air  ^ 
laterally ;  and  thereby  preventing  its  pressure  downwards ;  J 
and  he  never  found  it  lower  than  in  high  winds.  » 

He  observed  the  quicksilver  fall  widiout  any  visible  cause,  | 
but  upon  looking  abroad,  he  found  it  had  rained  at  some  dis-  . 
tance ;  whereby  the  heavier  air  might  have  in  part  discharged  J 
itself  on  the  lighter.  j 

k 

T/ie  notation  of  Jupiter  on  his  Axis.    By  Mr.  Hook  and  b^ 

Jir.CoMt*!!.  — [1666.]  5J 

About  nine  o*clock  at  night,  May  9th,  1664<,  Mr.  Hook  ^i 

observed,  with  a  good  12- foot  telescope,  a  small  spot  in  the  ^ 

largest  of  the  three  obscurer  belts  of  Jupiter ;  and,  observing  ^ 

it  from  time  to  time>  he  found  tliat  within  two  hours  after,  |i 
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the  said  spot  had  moved  from  east  to  west,  about  half  the 
lencnh  of  the  diameter  of  Jupiter. 

According  to  M.  Cassini  there  are  two  sorts  of  spots  to  be 
»een  in  the  disk  of  Jupiter  ;  the  one  being  only  the  shadows 
oi^  his  satellites,  the  other  sort  resembling  those  that  are  seen 
in  the  moon ;  and  they  are  perhaps  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  called  belts.      They  move  from  the  eastern  to  the 
n-e«tem  limb ;  their  apparent  motion  is  unequal,  and  swifter 
near  the  centre  than  tJie  circumference ;  and  they  are  never 
seen  so  well  as  when  they  approach  the  centre ;  for  in  ap- 
proaching the  circumferent'O  they  become  very  narrow,  and 
almost  imjKTceptible ;  which  seems  to  argue  that  they  are 
F-Lit  and  superficial. 

Among  these  spots,  there  is  none  so  observable  as  that 
situated  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  southern  belt.  Its  dia- 
meter i>  \,  of  Jupiter  s ;  its  centre  when  nearest  is  distant 
from  that  of  Jupiter  about  ^  of  the  semidiameter  of  that 
planet. 

>1.  Cassini,  adcr  many  observations  during  the  summer  of 
1^5,  found  that  the  period  of  its  apparent  revolution  is 
1>  hours  5G  minutes.  He  continued  to  observe  this  spot  till 
the  begrinning  of  1666^  when  Jupiter  approached  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun ;  but  afler  he  got  out  of  tliem  it  was  difficult 
Tn  be  discerned. 


fJenereU  Heads  far  a  Natural  History  of  a  Country,     By 

3/r..Boy2A-- [1666.] 

TriE  tilings  to  be  oliserved  in  such  a  history  may  be 
variously  divided :  as  into  supraterraneous,  terrestrial,  and 
mbterraneous. 

1.  To  the  first  sort  of  particulars  belong  the  longitutk* 
aid  latitude  of  the  place,  and,  consequently,  the  length  of  tlie 
longest  and  shortest  days  and  nights,  the  climate,  the 
parallels,  ^Src;  what  fixed  stars  arc,  and  what  are  not  seen 
there. 

*2.  Concerning  the  air,  may  be  observed  its  temperature, 
a<  to  the  first  four  qualities  and  the  measures  of  them  :  its 
iFfight,  clearness,  refractive  power ;  its  subtilty  or  grossness ; 
its  abounding  with  or  wanting  salts,  its  variations  according 
to  the  seasons  of  tlie  year,  and  the  times  of  the  day ;  what 
daration  the  scvehil  kinds  of  weather  usually  have ;  wliat 
meteors  it  mostly  produces,,  and  in  what  order  Uicy  arc 
?tneraled  ;  and  how  long  thcj  usually  last;  especially,  \v\ai\1 
irind?  it  is  subject  to;  whether  any  of  thetu  be  stated  e»t\v\ 
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ordinary,  &c.  What  diseases  are  epidemical;  what  is  the 
usual  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  air ;  with  what  constitu- 
tions it  agrees  better  or  worse  than  others. 

3.  Concerning  the  water,  may  be  observed  the  sea,  its 
depth,  degree  of  saltness,  tides,  currents,  &c.  Next  rivers, 
their  width,  length,  course,  inundations,  goodness,  lightness 
of  waters,  &c.  Then  lakes,  ponds,  springs,  and  especially 
mineral  waters,  their  kinds,  qualities,  virtues,  and  how  ex- 
amined. To  the  waters  belong  also  fishes,  their  kinds^ 
whether  salt  or  fresh  water  fish ;  their  quantity,  size,  good- 
ness, seasons,  haunts,  peculiarities  of  any  kind,  and  the 
ways  of  taking  them,  especially  those  that  are  not  purely 
mechanical, 

4.  In  the  earth  may  be  observed, 

1.  Itself.  2.  Its  inhabitants  and  its  productions,  both 
external  and  internal. 

First,  In  the  earth  itself  may  be  observed,  its  dimensions^ 
situation,  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  its  figure,  its  plains 
and  valleys,  and  their  extent ;  its  hills  and  mountains,  and 
their  height;  and  whether  they  lie  scattered  or  in  ridges, 
and  in  what  directions  they  run,  &c.  What  promontories, 
fiery  or  smoking  hills,  &c.  What  the  magnetical  declination 
is  in  several  places,  and  the  variations  of  that  declination  in 
the  same  place :  what  the  nature  of  the  soil  is,  whether  clay, 
sandy,  &c.  or  good  mould ;  and  what  grains,  fruity  and 
other  vegetables,  do  the  most  naturally  agree  with  it :  also, 
by  what  particular  arts  the  inhabitants  improve  the .  ad- 
vantages and  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  their  soil  ? 

Secondly,  There  roust  be  given  a  careful  account  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  particularly  their  stature,  shape, 
colour,  features,  strength,  agility,  beauty,  complexions,  liair, 
diet,  inclinations,  and  customs.  Of  the  women,  there  may 
be  observed  their  fruitfulness  or  barrenness,  their  hard  or 
easy  labour,  &c.  What  diseases  both  women  and  men  are 
subject  to,  and  unusual  symptoms  attending  them. 

As  to  the  external  productions  of  the  earthy  the  inquiries 
may  be  such  as  these  :  What  grasses,  grains,  herbs,  flowers, 
fruit-trees,  timber-trees,  coppices,  groves,  woods,  forests,  &c. 
WTiat  peculiarities  are  observable  in  any  of  them :  what 
soils  they  best  thrive  in.  What  animals  the  country  has, 
either  wild  or  tame. 

The  internal  productions  or  concealments  of  the  earth,  are 
here  understood  to  be  the  riches  that  lie  hid  under  the 
ground,  and  are  not  already  referred  to  other  enquiries : 
rr/jat  sorts  of  minerals  and  quarries  the  country  affords,  and 
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the  particular  conditioiis  both  of  the  quarries  and  the  stones : 
also,  how  the  beds  of  stone  lie,  in  reference  to  north  and 
south,  &C.  What  clajs  and  earths  it  affords,  as  tobacco 
pipe-claj^  marls,  fullers'  earths,  earths  for  potters'  wares, 
boluses,  and  other  medicated  earths :  what  otner  minerals  it 
yields,  as  coals,  salt-mines,  or  salt-springs,  alum,  vitriol, 
sulphur,  &C.  Wliat  metals  the  coimtiy  yields,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  mines,  their  number,  situation,  depth,  signs, 
waters,  damps,  quantities  of  ore,  goodness  of  ore,  extra- 
neous things,  and  ways  of  reducing  their  ores  into  metals, 


ccc- 


Of/our  Suns  observed  in  JFntnce,'^  [1666.]  - 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1666>  about  half  an  hour  past  nine, 
there  appeared  three  circles  in  the  sky.  One  of  them, 
$ch  n  (see  engraving),  was  very  large,  a  little  interrupted, 
and  white  every  where,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other 
colour.  It  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  sun's  disk,  and 
was  parallel  to  the  bonzon.  Its  diameter  was  above  100 
degrees,  and  its  centre  not  far  from  the  zenith  cu 


The  second,  deb  a,  was  much  less,  and  deficient  in  some 
places,  having  the  colours  of  a  rainbow,  especially  in  that 
part  which  was  within  the  great  circle.  It  had  the  true  sun 
for  its  centre. 

The  third,  hdn^  was  less  than  the  first,  but  greater  than 
die  second :  it  was  not  entire,  but  only  an  arch  or  portion  of 
a  chrcle,  whose  centre  was  far  distant  from  that  of  the  sun, 
and  whose  circumference  about  its  middle  d  was  joined  to 
that  of  the  least  circle,  intersecting  the  greatest  circle  at  its 
two  extremities  hn.  In  this  circle  were  discerned  also  the 
colours  of  a  rainbow,  but  they  were  not  so  strong  as  those 
of  the  second* 
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At  tlie  part  where  the  circumference  of  thif  third  circle 
dosed  with  that  of  the  second,  there  was  a  great  brightness 
of  rainbow-colours  mixed  together:  and  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, where  this  second  circle  intersected  the  first, 
appeared  two  parhelias  or  mock  suns  hn;  which  shone 
very  brieht,  but  not  so  bright  or  so  well  defined  as  the  true 
sun.  The  false  sun  A,  towards  the  south,  was  larger,  and 
fiur  more  luminous  than  that  towards  the  east. 

Besides  those  two  parhelias  which  were  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  true  sun,  in  die  intersection  of  the  first  and  third 
circle,  there  was  also  upon  the  first  great  circle  a  third  mock 
sun  Cy  situated  to  the  north,  which  was  less  and  less  bright 
than  the  two  others.  So  that  at  the  same  time  there  were 
seen  four  suns  in  the  heavens.  There  was  also  a  very  dark 
space  between  d  and  r. 

This  appearance  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
lible  that  can  be  seen,  by  reason  of  the  excentricity  of  the 
circle  hdn^  and  because  the  parhelia  were  not  in  the 
intersection  of  the  circle  deOo  with  the  great  circle 
schn,  but  in  that  of  the  semicircle  hdn.  Which  are 
different  fi*om  the  position  of  those  five  suns  seen  at  Rome 
on  March  29.  1629,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  A.  M., 
two  of  them  appearing  in  the  intersection  of  a  circle  passing 
through  the  sun's  disk,  with  another  that  was  concentric  with 
the  sun,  as  in  the  engraving. 


Hypothesis  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Secu     By  Dr,  John 

Wallis.— 11666.'] 

The  sea's  ebbing  and  flowing  has  so  great  a  connexion 
with  the  moon's  motion,  that  all  philosophers  have  attributed 
much  of  its  cause  to  the  moon,  which  either  by  some  occult 

guaJity,  or  particular  influence  which  it  has  on  moist 
odies,  or  by  some  magnetic  virtue,  drawing  the  water 
towards  it,  which  should  therefore  make  the  water  highest 
where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  by  its  gravity  and  pressure 
downwards  upon  the  terraqueous  globe,  which  should  make 
it  lowest,  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  by  whatever  other 
means,  has  so  great  an  influence  on,  or  at  least  connexion 
with,  the  sea's  flux  and  reflux,  that  it  would  seem  very 
unreasonable  to  separate  the  consideration  o£  the  moons 
motion  from  that  of  the  sea :  the  periods  of  tides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greatness  of  them  near  the  new  and  full  moon, 
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SO  constantly  waiting  on  the  moon's  motion^  that  it  may  be 
welJ  presumed*  that  either  the  one  is  governed  by  the  other, 
or  at  least  both  by  some  common  cause. 

but  the  first  that  I  know  who  took  in  the  conBideration  of 
the  earth's  motion,  diurnal  and  annual,  was  Galilaso,  who,  in 
his  System  of  the  World,  has  a  particular  discourse  on  this 
siubject :  which^  from  the  first  time  I  read  it,  seemed  to  me 
so  \  cry  rational,  that  I  could  never  be  of  another  opinion,  than 
that  the  true  account  of  this  great  phenomenon  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  earth's  motion  as  the  principal  cause  of  it ; 
yet  that  of  the  moon  not  to  be  excluded  as  to  the  determining 
tiie  periods  of  tides,  and  other  circumstances  concerning 
them.  And  though  it  be  manifest  enough,  that  Gralilffio,  as 
to  some  particulars,  was  mistaken  in  the  account  which  he 
there  gives  of  it ;  yet  that  may  be  very  well  allowed,  without 
any  blemish  to  so  deserving  a  person,  or  prejudice  to  the 
main  hypothesis:  for  that  discourse  is  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  an  essay  of  the  general  hjrpothesis;  which  as  to 
particulars  was  to  be  afterwards  adjusted,  from  a  good  General 
History  of  Tides,  which  it  is  manifest  enough  that  he  had 
not. 

i.  The  diumal  reciprocation;  whereby  twice  in  somewhat 
more  than  2lf  homrs  we  have  a  flood  and  an  ebb  ;  or  a  high- 
water  and  low-water. 

2.  The  menstrual ;  whereby  in  one  synodical  period  of  the 
moon,  suppose  from  full  moon  to  full  moon,  the  time  of  tliose 
diumal  vicissitudes  moves  round  through  the  whole  compass 
of  the  natural  day  of  S^  hours ;  as  for  instance,  if  at  the  full 
moon  the  full  sea  be  at  such  or  such  a  place  just  at  noon,  it 
shall  be  the  next  day  at  the  same  place  somewhat  before  one 
of  the  clock ;  the  day  following,  between  one  and  two ;  and 
so  onward,  till  at  the  new  moon  it  shall  be  at  midnight ;  the 
otiier  tide,  which  in  the  full  moon  was  at  midnight,  now  at 
the  new  moon  coming  to  be  at  noon ;  and  so  forward,  till  at 
the  next  full  moon  the  full  sea  shall  at  the  same  place  come 
to  be  at  noon  again :  again,  that  of  the  spring-tides  and 
neap-tides ;  about  the  full  moon  and  new  moon  the  tides  are 
at  the  highest,  at  tlie  quadratures  the  tides  are  at  the  lowest ; 
and  at  the  times  intermediate,  prctportionablv. 

3,  The  annual ;  whereby  it  is  ob8er^'ed,  that  at  some  part 
of  the  year,  the  spring- tides  are  yet  much  higher  than  tlie 
spring-tides  at  others,  which  times  are  usually  taken  to  be  at 
the  spring  and  autumn,  or  the  two  equinoxes. 

Now  in  order  to  give  account  of  these  three  pcnod%, 
zccordingto  the  laws  of  motion  and  mechanic  pTincip\eft,v.e 
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shall  first  take  for  granted,  what  is  now  pretty  commonlj'^ 
entertained  by  those  who  treat  of  such  matters,  that  a  body 
in  motion  is  apt  to  continue  its  motion,  and  in  the  same 
degree  of  celerity,  unless  hindered  by  some  contrary  im- 
pediment, like  as  a  body  at  rest  is  apt  to  continue  so,  unless  by 
something  acting  on  it  put  into  motion ;  and  accordingly,  if  on 
a  board  or  table  some  loose  incumbent  weight  be  for  some 
time  moved,  and  have  thereby  contracted  an  impetus  to 
motion  at  such  a  rate  ;  if  that  board  or  table  chance  by  some 
external  obstacle  or  otherwise  to  be  stopped  or  considerably 
retarded  in  its  motion,  the  incumbent  loose  body  will  shoot 
forward  upon  it ;  and  contrariwise,  in  case  that  board  or 
table  chance  to  be  accelerated  or  put  forward  with  a  con- 
siderably greater  speed  than  before,  tlie  loose  incumbent 
body,  not  having  yet  obtained  an  equal  impetus  with  it,  will 
be  lefl  behind,  or  seem  to  fly  backward  upon  it 

Or,  if  a  broad  vessel  of  water,  for  some  time  evenly 
carried  forward  with  the  water  in  it,  chance  to  meet  with  a 
stop,  or  to  slack  its  motion,  the  water  will  dash  forward  and 
pise  higher  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  contrariwise, 
if  the  vessel  be  suddenly  put  forward  faster  than  before,  the 
water  will  dash  backwards,  and  rise  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vesseL  So  that  -an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  vessel 
which  carries  it  will  cause  a  rising  of  the  water  in  one  part, 
and  a  falling  in  another ;  although,  by  its  own  weight,  it  will 
again  be  reduced  to  a  level  as  it  was  before.  And,  con- 
sequently, supposing  the  sea  to  be  but  as  a  loose  body, 
carried  about  with  the  earth,  but  not  so  united  to  it,  as 
necessarily  to  receive  the  same  degree  of  impetus  with  it  as 
its  fixed  parts  do,  the  acceleration  or  retardation  in  the 
motion  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  earth  will  cause  such  a 
dashing  of  the  water,  or  rising  at  one  part  with  a  falling  at 
another,  as  what  we  call  the  flux  and  reflux  of  tlie  sea. 

Now,  this  premised,  we  are  next  to  suppose  the  earth 
carried  about  with  a  double  motion;  the  one  annual,  the 
other  diurnal,  whereby  the  whole  moves  upon  its  own  axis, 
and  each  point  in  its  sur&ce  describes  a  circle.  It  is  then 
manifest,  that  if  we  suppose  that  the  earth  moved  but  by 
any  one  of  these  motions,  and  that  regularly,  the  water 
having  once  attained  an  equal  impetus  thereunto,  would 
still  hold  equal  pace  with  it;  but  ttie  true  motion  of  each 
part  of  the  eartns  surfiure  being  compounded  of  those  two 
motions,  the  annual  and  diurnal ;  while  a  point  in  the  earth's 
surface  moves  about  its  centre,  and  at  the  sam?  time  its 
centte  be  carried  fbnrardt,  the  true  motiou  of  that  \joint 
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forwards  is  made  up  of  both  those  motions ;  but  while  the 
point  on  one  side  moves  backward  contraiy  to  the  annual 
motion,  so  the  true  motion  is  but  the  difference  of  it ;  so  that 
tlie  diurnal  motion  in  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  next 
the  sun  abates  the  progress  of  the  annual,  and  in  the  other 
part,  tvhich  is  from  the  sun,  it  increases  it,  that  is,  in  the  dav- 
tinie  there  is  an  abatement,  and  in  the  nisht-time  an  addition 
to  the  annual  motion,  about  as  much  as  the  earth's  diameter : 
which  would  afford  us  a  cause  of  two  tides  in  twentj-four 
hours;  the  one  upon  the  greatest  acceleration  of -motion, 
the  other  upon  its  greatest  retardation. 

And  thus  &r  Galilaeo's  discourse  holds  weD  enough  as  to 
principle ;  but  then  in  this  it  comes  short,  that  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  two  tides,  so  those  two  tides  are  always  at  noon 
and  midnight ;  whereas  experience  tells  us  that  the  time  of 
tides  moves  in  a  month's  space  through  all  the  £4  hours. 
Of  this  he  gives  us  no  account.  For  though  he  takes 
notice  of  a  menstrual  period,  yet  he  does  it  only  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  tides,  greater  or  less ;  not  as  to  the  time  of 
t\ie  tides,  sooner  or  Uiter. 

The  earth  and  moon  being  known  to  be  bodies  of  so  great 
connexion  (whether  by  any  magnetic,  or  what  other  tie 
I  will  not  determine)  as  that  the  motion  of  the  one  follows 
that  of  the  other,  may  well  enough  be  looked  upon  as  one 
body,  or  rather  one  aggregate  of  bodies  which  have  one 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  which  centre,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  statics,  is  in  a  straight  line  connecting  their 
respective  centres,  so  divided  as  that  its  parts  be  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  the  gravities  of  the  two  bodies. 

Now  supposing  the  earth  and  moon  jointly  as  one  body, 
carried  about  by  the  sun  in  the  great  orb  of  the  annual 
motion  ;  this  motion  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  laws 
of  statics,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  motion  of  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  both  bodies.  For  we  are  accustomed  in 
statics  to  estimate  a  body  or  aggregate  of  bodies  to  be  moved 
upwards,  downwards,  or  otherwise,  so  much  as  its  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  so  moved,  howsoever  the  parts  may 
change  places  amongst  themselves.  And  accordingly  the 
line  of  the  annual  motion  will  be  described,  not  by  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  nor  by  the  centre  of  the  moon,  but  by  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the^  bodies,  the  earth  and  moon, 
as  one  aggregate. 

So  that  in  pursuance  of  Galilseo's  notion,  the  menstrvial 
udding   to   or   detracting  from   the  annual  motiou   s\\oviV(V 
L-Jther  leave  behind  or  cast  forward    the    loose  wuleta  m- 
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At  the  part  where  the  circumference  of  this  third  circle 
closed  with  that  of  the  second,  there  was  a  great  brightness 
of  rainbow-colours  mixed  together:  and  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, where  this  second  circle  intersected  the  first, 
appeared  two  parhelias  or  mock  suns  An;  which  shone 
very  brieht,  but  not  so  bright  or  so  well  defined  as  the  true 
sun.  The  fake  sun  A,  towards  the  south,  was  larger,  and 
far  more  luminous  than  that  towards  the  east. 

Besides  those  two  parhelias  which  were  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  true  sun,  in  the  intersection  of  the  first  and  third 
circle,  there  was  also  upon  the  first  great  circle  a  third  mock 
sun  Cy  situated  to  the  nortli,  which  was  less  and  less  bright 
than  the  two  others.  So  that  at  the  same  time  there  were 
seen  four  suns  in  the  heavens.  There  was  also  a  very  dark 
space  between  d  and  r. 

This  appearance  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able that  can  be  seen,  by  reason  of  the  excentricity  of  the 
circle  hdn,  and  because  the  parhelia  were  not  in  the 
intersection  of  the  circle  deoo  with  the  great  circle 
schn,  but  in  that  of  the  semicircle  hdn.  Which  are 
different  from  the  position  of  those  five  suns  seen  at  Rome 
on  March  29.  1629,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  A.  M., 
two  of  them  appearing  in  the  uitersection  of  a  circle  passing 
through  the  sun*s  disk,  with  another  that  was  concentric  with 
the  sun,  as  in  the  engraving. 


Hypothesis  on  Ute  Flux  and  Beflux  of  the  Sea,     By  Dr,  John 

Wallis.— 11666.2 

The  sea's  ebbing  and  flowing  has  so  great  a  connexion 
with  the  moon's  motion,  that  all  philosophers  have  attributed 
much  of  its  cause  to  the  moon,  which  either  by  some  occult 
quality,  or  particular  influence  which  it  has  on  moist 
bodies,  or  by  some  magnetic  virtue,  drawing  the  water 
towards  it,  wnich  should  therefore  make  the  water  highest 
where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  by  its  gravity  and  pressure 
downwards  upon  the  terraqueous  globe,  wliich  should  make 
it  lowest,  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  by  whatever  other 
means,  has  so  great  an  influence  on,  or  at  least  connexion 
with,  the  sea's  flux  and  reflux,  that  it  would  seem  very 
unreasonable  to  separate  the  consideration  of  the  moon's 
motion  from  that  of  the  sea:  the  periods  of  tides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greatness  of  them  near  the  new  and  full  moon, 
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SO  constantly  waiting  on  the  moon's  motion,  that  it  may  be 
well  presumed,  that  either  the  one  is  governed  by  tlie  other, 
or  at  least  both  by  some  common  cause. 

but  the  first  that  I  know  who  took  in  the  consideration  of 
the  eartii's  motion,  diurnal  and  annual,  was  Galilaso,  who,  in 
his  System  of  tlie  World,  lias  a  particular  discourse  on  this 
subject :  wliicli,  from  the  first  time  I  read  it,  seemed  to  me 
>o  x  c-ry  nitiona],  that  1  could  never  be  of  another  opinion,  than 
that  the  true  account  of  this  great  phenomenon  was  to  be 
relerrcd  to  the  earth's  motion  as  the  principal  cause  of  it ; 
yet  that  of  the  moon  not  to  be  excluded  as  to  the  determining 
tho  periods  of  tides,  and  other  circumstances  concerning 
them.  And  though  it  be  manifest  enough,  that  Galilsco,  as 
to  some  poniculars,  was  mistaken  in  the  account  which  he 
there  gives  of  it ;  yet  that  may  be  very  well  allowed,  without 
any  blemish  to  so  deserving  a  person,  or  prejudice  to  the 
main  hypothesis:  for  that  discourse  is  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  an  essay  of  the  general  hjrpothesis;  which  as  to 
particulars  was  to  be  aflerwards  adjusted,  from  a  good  General 
History  of  Tides,  wbich  it  is  manifest  enough  that  he  had 
not. 

i.  The  diurnal  redprocation ;  wherebr  twice  in  somewhat 
more  than  21-  hours  we  have  a  flood  and  an  ebb ;  or  a  high- 
water  and  low-water. 

If.  The  menstrual ;  whereby  in  one  synodical  period  of  the 
moon,  sup(K)se  from  full  moon  to  full  moon,  the  time  of  those 
iliumal  vicissitudes  moves  round  through  the  whole  compas? 
of  the  natural  day  of  2if  hours ;  as  for  instance,  if  at  the  full 
moon  the  full  sea  be  at  such  or  such  a  place  just  at  noon,  it 
sliall  be  the  next  day  at  the  same  place  somewhat  before  one 
of  the  dock ;  the  day  following,  between  one  and  two ;  and 
so  onward,  till  at  the  new  moon  it  shall  be  at  midnight ;  the 
other  tide,  which  in  the  full  moon  was  at  midnight,  now  at 
tlie  new  moon  coming  to  be  at  noon ;  and  so  forward,  till  at 
tiie  next  full  moon  the  full  sea  shall  at  the  same  place  come 
to  be  at  noon  again :  again,  tliat  of  the  spring-tides  and 
neap-tides ;  about  the  full  moon  and  new  moon  the  tides  are 
at  the  highest,  at  the  quadratures  the  tides  are  at  the  lowest ; 
and  at  the  times  intermediate,  prcTportionably. 

5.  The  annual ;  whereby  it  is  observed,  tnat  at  some  part 
of  the  year,  the  spring-tides  are  yet  much  higher  than  the 
spring-tides  at  others,  wliich  times  are  usually  taken  to  be  at 
the  spring  and  autumn,  or  the  two  equinoxes. 

Now  in  order  to  give  account  of  these  three  pefvods, 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  meciianic  princ\p\ca,  v;vi 
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shall  first  take  for  granted,  what  is  now  pretty  commonlj^ 
entertained  by  those  who  treat  of  such  matters,  that  a  body 
in  motion  is  apt  to  continue  its  raotioui  and  in  the  same 
degree  of  celerity,  unless  hindered  by  some  contrary  im- 
pediment, like  as  a  body  at  rest  is  apt  to  continue  so,  unless  by 
something  acting  on  it  put  into  motion ;  and  accordingly,  if  on 
a  board  or  table  some  loose  incumbent  weight  be  for  some 
time  moved,  and  have  thereby  contracted  an  impetus  to 
motion  at  sucli  a  rate  ;  if  that  board  or  table  chance  by  some 
external  obstacle  or  otherwise  to  be  stopped  or  considerably 
retarded  in  its  motion,  the  incumbent  loose  body  will  shoot 
forward  upon  it ;  and  contrariwise,  in  case  that  board  or 
table  chance  to  be  accelerated  or  put  forward  with  a  con- 
siderably ereater  speed  than  before,  the  loose  incumbent 
body,  not  having  yet  obtained  an  equal  impetus  with  it,  will 
be  lefl  behind,  or  seem  to  fly  backward  upon  it. 

Or,  if  a  broad  vessel  of  water,  for  some  time  evenly 
carried  forward  with  the  water  in  it,  chance  to  meet  with  a 
stop,  or  to  slack  its  motion,  the  water  wiU  dash  forward  and 
rise  higher  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel;  and  contrariwise, 
if  the  vessel  be  suddenly  put  forward  faster  than  before,  the 
water  will  dash  backwards,  and  rise  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
vessel.  So  that  -an  acceleration  or  retardation  of^the  vessel 
which  carries  it  will  cause  a  rising  of  the  water  in  one  part, 
and  a  falling  in  another ;  although,  by  its  own  weight,  it  will 
again  be  reduced  to  a  level  as  it  was  before.  And,  con- 
sequently, supposing  the  sea  to  be  but  as  a  loose  body, 
carried  about  with  the  earth,  but  not  so  united  to  it,  as 
necessarily  to  receive  the  same  degree  of  impetus  with  it  as 
its  fixed  parts  do,  the  acceleration  or  retardation  in  the 
motion  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  earth  will  cause  such  a 
dashing  of  the  water,  or  rising  at  one  part  with  a  filing  at 
another,  as  what  we  call  the  flux  and  renux  of  tlie  sea. 

Now,  this  premised,  we  are  next  to  suppose  the  earth 
carried  about  with  a  double  motion;  the  one  annual,  the 
other  diurnal,  whereby  the  whole  moves  upon  its  own  axis, 
and  each  point  in  its  sur&ce  describes  a  cu'cle.  It  is  then 
manifest,  that  if  we  suppose  that  the  earth  moved  but  by 
any  one  of  these  motions,  and  that  regularly,  the  water 
having  once  attained  an  equal  impetus  thereunto,  would 
still  hold  equal  pace  with  it;  but  the  true  motion  of  each 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  being  compounded  of  those  two 
motions,  the  annual  and  diurnal ;  while  a  point  in  the  earth's 
surface  moves  about  its  centre,  and  at  the  sam?  time  its 
centie  be  carried  forwards,  the  true  motion  of  thai  point 
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cumbent  on  the  earth,  and  thereby  cause  a  tide  or  accu- 
mulation of  waters ;  and  most  of  fdl  at  the  full  moon  and 
new  moon,  where  those  accelerations  or  retardations  are 
greatest.  Now  this  menstrual  motion,  if  nothing  else  were 
superadded  to  the  annual,  would  give  us  two  tides  in  a 
month,  and  no  more;  the  one  upon  the  acceleration,  the 
other  on  the  retardation,  at  new  moon  and  full  moon ;  and 
two  ebbs  at  the  two  Quarters ;  and  in  the  intervals  rising  and 
falling  water.  But  tne  diurnal  motion  superadded,  dou  the 
same  to  this  menstrual,  as  Galilaeo  supposes  it  to  do  to  that 
annual;  that  is,  adds  to,  or  subtracts  from,  the  menstrual 
acceleration  or  retardation ;  and  so  gives  us  tide  upon  tide. 

But  here  also  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  though  all  parts 
of  the  earth  bv  its  diurnal  motion  do  turn  about  its  axis,  and 
describe  parallel,  yet  not  equal  circles,  but  greater  near  the 
equinoctial,  and  less  near  the  poles;  which  may  be  a 
cause  why  the  tides  in  some  ports  may  be  much  greater  than 
in  others.  But  this  belongs  to  the  particular  considerations, 
not  to  the  general  hypothesis. 


Of  Worms  thai eai  Sianes  and  Mortar,    By  M.dela  Voye. — 

[1666.] 

In  a  large  and  very  ancient  wall  of  free-stone  in  the 
Benedictines*  Abbey  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  facing  southward, 
are  found  many  stones  so  eaten  by  worms,  that  one  may  run 
one's  hand  into  most  of  the  cavities.  In  these  cavities  there 
is  abundance  of  live  worms  with  their  excrement,  and  of  the 
stone  dust  which  they  eat.  Between  many  of  the  cavities 
there  remain  but  leaves  as  it  were  of  stone,  very  thin,  which 
part  them.  I  have  taken  some  of  these  living  worms,  which 
I  found  in  the  eaten  stone,  and  put  them  into  a  box  with 
several  bits  of  the  stone,  leaving  them  there  together  for 
the  space  of  eight  days ;  and  then  opening  the  box,  the  stone 
seemed  to  me  so  sensibly  eaten,  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  it. 

These  worms  ore  inclosed  in  a  shell  which  is  greyish,  and 
of  the  size  of  a  barley-corn,  sharper  at  one  end  than  the 
other.  By  means  of  an  excellent  microscope  I  have  observed, 
that  this  shell  is  all  overspread  with  little  stones  and  small 
greenish  eg^s ;  and  that  there  is  at  the  sharpest  end  a  little 
hole,  by  which  these  creatures  discharge  their  excrement ; 
and  at  the  other  end  a  somewhat  larger  hole,  through  which 
tliey  put  out  their  heads  and  fasten  Uiemselves  to  the  stones 
they  gnaw.    They  are  not  so  shut  up  but  that  sometimes 
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to  be  SO  sensible  of  the  strangenesa  of  the  place  they  are  in, 
that  there  they  will  not  meddle  with  the  red,  but  as  if  they 
were  frighteoed,  and  concerned  for  nothing  but  gelf-preserv- 
■tion,  run  away. 

Upon  opening  these  banks,  I  observe  first  a  white  sub- 
itance,  which  to  the  bare  eye  looks  like  the  scatterings  of 
fine  white  sugar  or  salt,  but  very  soft  and  tender  ;  and  if  you 
take  a  bit  of  it,  as  big,  perhaps,  as  s.  mustard-seed,  and  lay  it 
on  the  object-plate  of  a  good  micrOHcopc,  you  may,  by  open- 
ing it  wiUi  the  point  of  a  needle,  discern  many  pure  white 
and  clear  appearances  in  distinct  membranes,  all  %ured  like 
the  lesser  sort  of  birds'  cgg^  and  as  clear  as  a  fish  s  bladder. 
This  same  substance  I  find  in  the  ants  themselves,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  ants'  eggs  ;  it  being  obvious  that  wherever 
this  is  uncovered,  they  make  it  their  business  to  carry  it  away 
in  their  mouths  to  secure  it,  and  will,  at\cr  you  have  scat- 
tered it,  lay  it  od  a  heap  again  with  what  speed  they  can. 

I  observe  they  lie  in  multitudes  upon  this  spawn ;  and 
after  a  little  time,  every  one  of  these  small  adherents  is 
turned  into  a  little  vermicle,  as  small  as  a  mite,  hardly  dis- 
cerned  to  stir ;  but  after  a  few  days  more  you  may  perceive 
a  feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extension,  and  they  begin  to 
look  yellowish  and  hairy,  sliaped  very  like  a  small  maggot ; 
and  80  keeping  that  shape  grow  almost  as  large  as  an  ant, 
and  have  every  one  a  blade  spot  on  them. 

Then  they  get  a  film  over  them,  whitish  and  of  an  oval 
■hape,  for  which  reason  I  suppose  they  are  commonly  called 
ants'  eggs,  which  yet,  properly  speaking,  they  are  not. 
These  are  the  chrysalids. 

I  have,  to  prevent  mistakes,  opened  many  of  tliese 
vulgarly  called  ants'  eggs,  I  mean  the  lesser  sort,  (for  there 
are  some  as  big  as  a  wheat-corn,  others  less  than  a  rye-corn,) 
and  in  some  I  find  only  a  maggot,  to  appearance  just  such 
aa  was  described  before :  in  others  1  find  a  niaggot  beginning 
to  put  on  the  sliape  of  an  ant  about  the  head,  with  two  little 
yellowisli  specks  where  the  eyes  are  designed  :  in  others  a 
further  progress,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  to  complete 
the  shape  of  an  ant,  but  wholly  transparent,  the  eyes  only 
excepted,  which  are  then  as  black  as  black  bugles. 

But  when  they  have  newly  put  on  this  shape,  I  could 
never  discern  the  least  motion  in  any  part  of  the  tittle  crea- 
ture, the  reason  of  which  may  perhaps  he  the  weakness  of 
their  fibres ;  for  after  a  little  more  lime,  when  they  begin  to 
be  brownish,  they  have  strength  to  stir  all  their  parts. 

At  last  J  met  irith  some  of  these  reputed  eggs,  which 
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JExperimenis  concerning  the  Relation  between  Air  and  Light 
tn  shining  Wood  and  Fish.    By  Mr.  Boyle.— \_im%.'\ 

On  putting  a  piece  of  shining  rotten  wood  into  the 
receiver  of  on  air-pump,  and  the  pump  being  set  to  work,  we 
observed  not,  during  the  five  or  six  first  strokes,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  included  wood  was  lessened,  but  about  the 
seventh  it  seemed  to  grow  a  little  more  dim,  and  afterwards, 
losing  of  its  liffht  more  and  more  as  the  air  was  further 
piunped  out,  at  length,  about  the  tenth  stroke,  we  could  not 
perceive  any  lisht  at  all  to  proceed  from  the  wood. 

We  let  in  the  air  again  by  degrees,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  seemingly  extinguished  light  revive  so  fast,  and 
perfectly,  that  it  looked  to  us  almost  like  a  little  fiash  of 
lightning,  and  the  splendour  of  the  wood  seemed  rather 
sreater  than  before  it  was  put  into  the  receiver.  On  includ- 
mg  the  wood  in  a  very  small  receiver  of  dear  glass,  it  was 
found  that  in  this  the  light  would  begin  to  grow  faint  at  the 
second  or  third  stroke,  and  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  would 
quite  disappear. 

Having  exhausted  the  receiver,  till  the  wood  quite  disap 
peared,  we  stayed  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  darx, 
without  perceiving  that  the  wood  had  r^ained  any  thing  of 
light,  and  then,  on  letting  in  the  air,  the  wood  presently  re- 
covered its  light. 

On  placine  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  properly  within  the 
receiver,  and  exhausting  the  air,  the  operation  seemed  not 
to  have  any  effect  on  it  as  to  alter  its  shming. 

Having  taken  a  stale  and  shining  fish  that  was  almost  all 
over  luminous,  though  much  more  in  the  belly  and  some 
parts  of  the  head  than  elsewhere,  and  having  suspended  him 
in  a  conveniently  shaped  receiver,  and  having  exhausted  the 
receiver  as  much  as  usual,  it  appeared,  indeed,  especially 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  operation,  that  the  absence  of 
the  air  considerably  lessened,  and  in  some  places  eclipsed 
the  light  of  those  parts  that  shone  less  strongly ;  but  the 
belly  appeared  not  much  less  luminous  than  before.  On  re- 
admitting the  air,  the  light  was  perceived  to  be  as  it  were 
revived  and  increased,  those  parts  of  the  fish  that  were  scarce 
visible  before,  or  shone  but  dimly,  receiving  presently  their 
former  splendour. 

Having  put  into  the  receiver  small  pieces  of  rotten  fish, 
that  shone  some  of  them  mere  faintly  and  some  of  them 
more  vividly  in  respect  to  one  another,  and  having  in  a  very 
small  and  clear  receiver  so  far  drawn  off  the  air  as  to  make 
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Being  (mened  after  his  death,  his  body  was  fouud  very 
fleshy,  and  his  breast  hairy,  and  lungs  not  fungous.  His 
heart  was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  His  viscera  very 
sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach ;  and  it  was 
observed  of  him  mat  he  used  to  eat  often  by  night  and  day, 
though  contented  with  old  cheese,  milk,  coarse  bread,  small 
beer,  and  whey;  and  he  ate  at  midnight  a  little  before  he 
died.  His  bowels  were  also  sound,  a  little  whitish  without. 
His  spleen  very  little,  hardly  ^equalling  the  bigness  of  one 
kidney.  In  short,  all  his  inward  parts  appeared  so  healtliy, 
that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet  and  air,  he  might 
perhi4)s  have  lived  a  good  while  longer. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  change 
of  food  and  air ;  for  leaving  a  clear,  free  air,  he  came  into 
the  thick  air  of  London,  and  after  a  constant,  plain,  and 
homely  country  diet,  was  taken  into  a  splendid  family, 
where  he  fed  high,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the  best  wines, 
whereupon  the  natural  functions  of  the  parts  of  his  body  were 
overcharged,  his  lungs  obstructed,  and  the  habit  of  the 
whole  body  quite  disordered,  upon  which  there  could  not 
but  soon  ensue  a  dissolution. 

His  brain  was  found  entire  and  firm ;  and  though  he  had 
not  the  use  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  apprehen- 
sion very  well,  and  was  able  even  to  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  do  any  husbandman's  work,  even 
threshing  of  corn.     At  120  he  married  a  widow. 


Same  Observations  concerning  the  darting  of  Spiders,     In  a 

Letter  to  Mr.  J.  Ray.-^  [1669.] 

All  spiders  that  spin  a  thread  (those  which  we  call 
shepherds  or  long-legged  spiders  never  do)  produce  these 
threads  observable  in  the  air  in  summer  in  such  infinite 
quantities  every  where,  especially  towards  September.  I  had 
exactly  marked  all  the  ways  of  weaving  used  by  any  sorts  of 
them,  and  in  those  admirable  works  1  had  always  observed 
that  they  still  let  down  the  thread  they  made  use  of,  and 
drew  it  after  them.  At  length,  in  close  attending  on  one 
tliat  wrought  a  net,  I  saw  her  suddenly  in  the  mid-work  to 
desist,  and  turning  her  tail  into  the  wind,  to  dart  out  a  thread 
with  the  same  violence  that  water  spouts  out  of  a  spring ; 
tliis  thread,  taken  up  by  the  wind,  was  in  a  moment  emitted 
some  fathoms  long,  still  issuing  out  of  the  belly  of  the  animal ; 
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progrcBi  it  continued  lor  15  or  20  days  after,  puaiiig  under 
the  wails  of  Catania  a  good  way  into  the  sea ;  but  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  (April)  and  the  beginning  of  May,  it 
bent  all  its  force  against  that  citj ;  and  passed  in  divers 
places  over  the  walls;  but  its  chief  fury  fell  on  the  convKtt 
at  the  Benedictines,  having  large  gardens  and  otlier  ground 
between  them  and  the  wall:  which  when  it  had  filled  up,  it 
fell  with  all  its  force  on  the  convent. 

The  matter  which  thus  ran  was  nothing  else  but  diven 
kinds  of  metals  and  minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenesa 
of  the  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gushing 
forth  like  the  water  at  the  head  of  some  great  river ;  and 
having  run  in  a  full  body  for  a  good  stone's  cast  or  more,  the 
extremities  thereof  began  to  crust  and  curdle,  forming  when 
cold  those  hard  porous  stones  which  the  people  call  sciarri, 
having  the  nearest  resemblance  to  huge  cakes  of  sea-coal) 
full  of  fire.  These  came  rolKng  and  tumbling  over  one 
another,  and  where  they  met  with  a  bank,  would  fill  up  and 
swell  over,  by  their  wei^t  bearing  down  any  common  build- 
ing, and  burning  whatever  was  combustible.  The  chief 
motion  of  this  matter  was  forward,  but  it  also  dilated  itself, 
as  a  flood  of  water  would  do  on  even  ground. 

About  two  or  three  o'clock  at  night  we  mounted  a  high  tower 
in  Catania,  whence  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  mouth;  which  was 
a  terrible  sight.  Next  morning  we  would  have  gone  up  to 
the  moutli  itself,  but  durst  not  come  nearer  than  a  furlong 
off,  for  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the 
wind,  which  carried  up  into  the  air  some  of  that  vast  pillar  of 
ashes,  which  to  our  apprehension  exceeded  twice  the  size  of 
St.  Paul's  steeple  in  London,  and  went  up  in  a  straight  body 
to  a  far  greater  height  than  it ;  the  whole  air  being  thereabout 
all  covered  with  the  lightest  of  those  ashes  blown  off  from 
tlie  top  of  this  pillar:  and  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
fire  tjll  its  fury  ceased,  being  54  days,  neither  sun  nor  star 
were  seen  in  all  that  part. 

About  the  middle  of  May  we  again  went  up  to  the  mouth, 
where  now  without  any  danger  of  fire  or  ashes  we  could  lake 
a  fi'ee  view  both  of  the  old  and  new  channel  of  the  tire,  and 
of  that  great  mountain  of  ashes  cast  up.  That  which  we 
guessed  to  be  the  old  bed  or  channel  was  a  three-cornered 
plot  of  about  two  acres,  with  a  crust  of  sciarri  at  the  bottom, 
and  upon  that  a  small  crust  or  surface  of  brimstone.  It  was 
edged  in  on  each  side  with  a  great  bank  or  hill  of  ashes,  and 
behind  and  at  the  upper  end  rose  up  that  huge  mountain 
of  the  same  matter.     Between  those  two  banks  tiic  fire  seems 
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brine.    Our  pit  at  Nantwich  yields  but  a  sixth  part;  but  theo 
it  is  plentiful. 

4.  What  is  the  manner  of  their  work? — Their  manner  of 
working  is  this:  They  have  formerly  boiled  their  brine  in  six 
leaden  pans  witli  wood-fire;  upon  which  accoimt  they  all 
cJaim  their  interest  in  the  pit  by  the  name  of  so  many  six 
leads  walling ;  by  which  thev  each  know  theif  proportion ; 
but  in  the  memory  of  many  they  changed  their  six  leads  into 
four  iron  pans,  something  better  than  a  yard  square,  and 
about  six  inches  deep,  stiU  fitting  the  content  of  these  to  that 
of  the  six  leads :  and  of  late  many  have  changed  the  four 
iron  pans  into  two  greater ;  and  some  wall  but  in  one :  but 
still  the  rulers  gauge  it  to  their  old  proportions. 


An  Account  of  a  Halo  seen  at  Paris:  also  on  the  Cause  of 
these  MeteorSy  and  of  Parhelias  or  Mock  Suns,  By 
M.  HuYOENs.  —  [1670.] 

This  halo,  or  circle  about  the  sun,  was  observed  at  Paris, 
March  12.  1667,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
diameter  was  44  degrees,  and  the  breadth  of  its  limb  about 
half  a  degree.  The  upper  and  lower  part  were  of  a  vivid  red 
and  yellow,  with  a  little  purple  colour,  but  especially  the 
upper;  the  red  was  within  the  circle.  The  other  parts 
appeared  but  whitish  and  of  little  clearness.  The  space 
within  the  halo  was  a  little  darker  than  that  about  it,  especially 
towards  the  parts  that  were  coloured.  Besides  there  was 
seen  the  portion  of  another  great  circle,  which  touched  the 
halo  above,  and  whose  extremities  were  bent  downward. 
This  portion  of  a  circle  had  also  its  colours  like  those  of  the 
halo,  but  fainter.  The  height  of  the  sun,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  observation,  was  about  46  degrees.  There  were  in  the 
air  little  clouds,  which  somewhat  tarnished  the  blue  colour  of 
the  sky,  and  lessened  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  which  seemed 
as  in  an  eclipse.  The  weather  was  cold,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  was  affirmed  for  certain,  that  it  had 
firozen  the  night  before.  This  halo  appeared  in  the  same 
beauty  and  splendour  of  colours  unchanged,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  about  half  an  hour  past  ten ;  afler  which  time  it 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  ademoon, 
when  it  ended,  afler  it  had  resumed  a  little  more  force  some 
time  before  it  disappeared. 

Halos  are  formed  by  small  round  grains,  made  up  of  two 
parts,  one  transparent,  the  other  opaque,  the  latter  being  in- 
closed in  the  former,  as  a  cherry-stone  is  in  a  cherry;  many  have 
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Having  procured  a  duckling,  diat  was  yet  callow,  we  con- 
veyed her  into  the  same  receiver  wherein  the  former  had 
been  included,  and  observed,  that,  though  for  a  while  she 
appeared  not  much  disquieted,  whilst  the  air  was  pumping 
out  of  the  glass,  yet  before  the  first  minute  was  quite  ended, 
the  gave  manifest  tokens  of  being  much  disordered ;  and  the 
operation  being  continued  a  while  longer,  she  grew  so  much 
worse,  that  several  convulsive  motions  which  she  fell  into 
before  a  second  minute  was  expired,  obliged  us  to  let  in  the 
air  upon  her,  whereby  she  quickly  recovered. 

Considering  that  vipers  are  animals  endowed  with  lungs, 
(though  of  a  different  structure  from  those  of  men,  dogs, 
cats,  birds,  &c.)  and  that  their  blood  is  actually  cold,  I  thought 
it  might,  upon  both  those  accounts,  be  very  well  worth 
trying  wliat  effect  the  withdrawing  and  absence  of  the  air 
would  have  upon  animals  so  constituted.  *  ^ 

We  included  a  viper  in  a  small  receiver,  and  as  we  drew 
out  the  air,  she  began  to  swell,  and  afforded  us  these  pheno* 
mena :— - 1.  It  was  a  good  while  afler  we  had  left  pumping, 
ere  the  viper  began  to  swell  so  much  as  to  be  forced  to  gape, 

which  afterwards  she  did 2.  That  she  continued,  by  our 

estimate,  above  2^  hours  in  the  exhausted  receiver  without 
giving  clear  proof  of  her  being  killed.  -^  3.  That  afler  she  was 
once  so  swelled,  as  to  be  compelled  to  open  her  jaws,  she 
appeared  slender  and  lank  again,  and  yet  very  soon  after  ap- 
peared swelled  again,  and  had  her  jaws  disjoined  as  before. 

Wc  took  a  viper,  and  including  her  in  the  largest  sort  of 
small  receivers,  we  emptied  the  ^lass  very  carefully,  and  the 
viper  moved  up  and  down  within,  as  if  to  seek  for  air,  and 
afler  a  while  foamed  a  little  at  the  moutli,  and  left  some  of 
the  foam  sticking  to  the  inside  of  the  glass :  her  body  swelled 
not  considerably,  and  her  neck  less,  till  a  considerable  time 
afler  we  had  lefl  pumping;  but  afterwards  the  body  and 
neck  grew  prodigiously  tumid,  and  a  blister  appeared  upon 
the  back.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 
receiver,  the  distended  viper  gave  manifest  signs  of  life ;  but 
we  observed  none  afterwards. 

To  these  experiments  upon  vipers,  I  shall  add  one  made 
i^n  an  ordinary  harmless  snake.     We  included  such  an 
al,  together  with  a  gauge,  in  a  pretty  portable  receiver, 
h  being  exhausted  and  well  secured  against  the  ingress 
e  air,  was  laid  aside  in  a  quiet  place,  where  it  continued 
10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  about  nine  the 
morning ;  and  then  my  occasions  calling  me  abroad,  J. 
'  upon  the  snake ;  which  though  he  seemed  to  be  dead. 
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not  onlj  subside,  but  seemed  to  hare  a  great  cavi^  in  it,  as 
the  throat  also  proportionably  had ;  which  cavities  continued, 
the  frog  being  gone  past  all  recovery. 

It  nught  assist  us  m  making  the  more  rational  conjectures 
about  the  phenomena  of  divers  of  our  experiments,  if  we 
knew  what  quantity  of  aerial  substance  is  usually  found  ufi 
the  liquors  we  employ  about  them,  especially  in  that  most 
common  of  them,  water.  And,  therefore,  though  it  be  very 
difficult  (if  at  all  possible)  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
air  that  lurks  in  water  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  many 
circumstances  making  it  subject  to  vary  very  much,  yet  to 
make  the  best  estimate  I  easily  could,  where  none  at  all  that 
I  know  of  has  been  hitherto  made  by  any  man,  I  considered 
that  it  might  afford  us  some  light,  if  we  discovered  at  least 
what  proportion  as  to  bulk  the  air  latent  in  a  quantity  of 
water  would  have  to  the  liquor  it  came  from,  when  the  aerial 
particles  should  be  gathered  together  into  one  place. 

On  pumping  out  Uie  air,  numerous  bubbles  disclosed  them- 
selves, ascendmff  nimbly  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  where 
they  made  a  kmd  of  froth  or  foam.  This  done,  the  pump 
was  suffered  to  rest  a  while,  to  five  the  aerial  particles  lod^d 
in  the  water  time  to  separate  themselves  and  emerge,  which 
when  they  had  done  the  pump  was  plied  again,  for  fear  some 
air  should  have  stolen  into  so  large  a  receiver.  These  vicis- 
situdes of  pumping  and  resting  lasted  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  at  length  the  bubbles  began  to  be  very  rare,  and  we 
weary  of  waiting  any  longer ;  soon  after  which  the  external 
air  was  let  into  the  receiver,  and  it  appeared  somewhat 
strange  to  the  spectators,  that  notwithstanding  so  great  a 
multitude  of  bubbles  as  had  escaped  out  of  the  water,  I  could 
not,  by  attentively  comparing  the  place  where  the  surface  of 
the  water  rested  at  first  with  that  where  it  now  stood,  discern 
the  difference  to  amount  to  above  a  hair*s  breadth,  if  so 
much,  and  the  chief  operator  in  the  experiment  professed 
that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  at  all. 

Having  had  frequent  occasions  to  observe  how  quickly 
those  animals,  whose  blood  is  actually  warm,  did  expire  in 
our  vacuum,  and  that  even  those  animals  with  lungs,  whose 
blood  was  actually  cold,  were  not  able  to  live  any  consider- 
able time  there,  I  thought  it  worth  while,  though  extremely 
difficult  to  try,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  ways  yet 
unpractised,  either  to  make  such  animals  as  nature  endows 
with  lungs  live  without  respiration,  or  at  least  to  bring  such 
insects,  and  other  animals,  as  can  already  live  without  air,  to 
move  also  without  it  in  our  vacuum. 
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of  the  air  the  mitet  were  seen  to  more  up  and  down  in  it, 
yet  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  receiver  was  applied  to 
the  engine,  I  could  discern  in  them  no  life  at  all,  nor  was 
any  perceived  by  some  younger  eyes  than  mine,  whereunto 
I  exposed  them.  Nay,  by  the  help  of  a  double  convex  glass 
(that  was  so  set  in  a  frame  as  to  serve  me  as  a  microscope  on 
such  occasions)  I  was  not  able  to  see  any  of  them  stir  up  and 
down. 


The  Manner  of  Spiders  proteding  their  Threads*     Cammuni' 
cated  by  Mr.  John  Ray.  —  [1670.] 

I  HAVE  seen  spiders  shoot  their  webs  three  yards  long 
before  they  begin  to  sail ;  and  then  they  will,  as  it  were,  fly 
away  incredibly  swift :  which  phenomenon  somewhat  puzzles 
me,  as  the  air  seldom  moves  a  quarter  so  fast  as  they  seem 
to  fly.  In  general  they  project  their  threads  single,  without 
dividing  or  forking  at  all  to  be  seen  in  them:  sometimes 
they  shoot  the  thread  upward,  and  will  mount  up  with  it  in 
a  line  almost  perpendicular ;  and  at  other  times,  they  project 
it  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  as  you  may  often  see  by  their 
threads  that  run  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  likewise  in 
chambers  from  one  wall  to  another.  I  confess  this  observ- 
ation at  first  made  me  think  that  they  could  fly,  because  I 
could  not  conceive  how  a  thread  could  be  drawn  so  parallel 
to  the  horizon  between  two  walls  or  trees,  as  above  men- 
tioned, unless  the  spider  flew  through  the  air  in  a  straight  line. 

They  often  fasten  their  threads  in  several  places  to  the 
things  they  creep  over :  the  manner  is,  by  beating  their  tails 
against  them  as  they  creep  along.  By  this  frequent  beating 
in  of  their  thread  among  the  asperities  of  the  place  where 
they  creep,  they  either  secure  it  aeainst  the  wina,  that  it  be 
not  easily  blown  away,  or  else,  while  they  hang  by  it,  if  one 
stick  breaks  another  holds  &st ;  so  that  they  do  not  fall  to 
the  ground. 


An  Accauni  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Bartholin^  on  a  CrystaUUke 
Body^  sent  to  him  from  Iceland.  —  [1671.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  our  own  merchants  inform 
us,  that  this  kind  of  crystal  is  found  in  divers  places  of  that 
country  ;  but  chiefly  dug  out  of  a  very  high  mountain,  not 
far  from  the  bay  of  Roerfiord,  which  lies  m  65  degrees  latitude. 
That  the  mountain  has  its  whole  outside  made  up  of  this 
substance,  without  a  necessity  of  digging  deep  for  it.    That 
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about  the  fixed,  which  while  it  turns  about,  it  never  describes 
a  perfect  circle,  but  in  one  case. 


€fthe  Abundance  of  Wood  found  under  Ground  in  Lincoln- 
shire.—11611.^ 

That  fenny  tract,  caUed  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  lying  part 
in  Lincolnshire  and  part  in  Yorkshire,  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable way,  has  anciently  been  a  woody  country,  as  appears 
by  the  abundance  of  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  firequently 
found  in  the  moor,  whereof  some  oaks  are  five  yards  in  com- 
pass and  sixteen  3rards  long ;  others  smaller  and  longer,  with 
good  quantities  of  acorns  near  them,  lying  somewhat  above 
three  feet  in  depth,  and  near  their  roots,  which  do  still  stand 
as  tlicy  grew,  viz.  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor.  The  firs 
lie  a  foot  or  18  inches  deeper,  more  in  number  than  the  oak, 
and  many  of  them  30  3rard8  long ;  one  o£  them  being,  not 
many  years  since,  taken  up  of  S6  yards  long  besides  the  top, 
lying  also  near  the  root,  whidi  stood  likewise  as  it  grew, 
having  been  burnt  and  not  cut  down  as  the  oak  had  been 
also.  The  number  of  these  trees  is  reported  by  Mr.  Dugdale, 
in  his  book  on  draining  the  Fens  in  England,  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  inhabitants  have,  for  divers  years  last  past,  taken  up 
many  cart  loads  in  a  year. 

Of  the  original  overflowing  of  this  woody  level  no  account 
is  given.  Even  Mr.  Dugdale  only  says,  that  the  depth  of 
the  moor  evinces  that  it  has  been  so  for  divers  hundreds  of 
jrears,  since  that  could  not  grow  to  the  thickness  it  is  of  in  a 
fisw  ages.  The  cause  thereof  he  concludes  to  have  been  the 
muddmess  of  the  constant  tides,  which,  flowing  up  the 
Humber  into  the  Trent,  left  in  time  so  much  filth,  as  to 
obstruct  the  currents  of  the  Idle,  Done,  and  other  rivers, 
which  thence  flowed  back,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  country. 


Of  the  Stone  Quarry  near  Maestrichi.  —  [1671.] 

There  is  an  excellent  quarry,  within  cannon-shot  of 
Maestricht,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river  Maese,  lying  in  a 
hill,  where  there  are  about  25  fathoms  of  rock  and  earth 
over  head ;  the  lenfi;th  of  the  hill  being  of  some  miles,  ex- 
tending along  the  river  towards  Liege  ;  and  near  Maestricht 
having  in  breadth  some  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but 
more  farther  off.  This  quarry  has  one  entry  towards  the 
river,  where  carts  can  pass  with  great  ease,  and  unload  the 
stones  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  quarry  within  lying 
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ptrallel  to  the  horizon  or  level,  and  elevated  but  very  little 
above  the  river. 

This  quarry,  which  has  almost  undermined  the  whole  hill, 
afbrds  one  of  the  most  surprising  prospects,  when  lighted 
with  many  torches,  that  one  can  imagine.  For  there  are 
thousands  of  square  pillars  in  large  level  walks,  and  those 
aliDQst  every  where  above  20,  and  in  some  places  many  more 
ftet  hi^  and  all  wrought  with  so  much  neatness  and  regu- 
iarity,  that  one  would  think  it  had  been  made  rather  with 
curious  workmanship  for  an  under-ground  palace,  than  that 
those  pillars  and  ^Ueries  were  made  by  quarriers,  that  did 
it  only  for  getting  stone  to  build  above  ground. 

This  quarry  serves  the  people,  that  live  thereabout,  for  a 
kind  of  impregnable  retreat,  when  armies  march  that  way. 
For  being  acquainted  with  all  the  ways  in  it,  they  carry  into 
it  whatsoever  they  would  have  safe,  as  well  tlicir  horses  and 
cattle,  as  their  movable  furniture,  till  the  danger  be  over ; 
there  being  so  much  room,  that  40,000  people  may  shelter 
themselves  in  it. 


Afat^emalicol  'Primt^plu  fflAghty  Colours ^  the  Rainbow^  4^« 
^J\  Jf.  Gmimaldi rf Bologna.—  [1672.] 

Father  G&smaldi  first  noticed  the  spots  in  the  sun,  and 
gave  to  those  in  the  moon  names  that  are  still  in  use,  de- 
nominating them  after  the  most  eminent  astronomers  and 
phikMophers.  He  made  numerous  experiments  in  optics, 
and  some  discoveries,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Newton.  Grimaldi  discovered  the  circumstance 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  solar  image,  by  a  ray  of  light  let  in 
through  a  small  hole,  and  refracted  through  a  glass  prism. 
BLe  taught  also  that  the  rays  are  of  different  colours,  and  that 
opaque  oUects  have  no  colour  but  what  they  receive  from 
the  rays  of  l^t.  He  discovered  that  property  of  the  rays 
by  which,  wl^  they  pass  near  the  edge  of  certain  objects, 
th<N^  without  touching,  they  are  inflected  or  bent  from 
their  direct  course,  an  eSect  which  he  termed  the  difiraction 
of  light,  and  which  Newton  afterwards  called  inflection. 

Further,  he  discourses  of  colours,  and  considers  how  light 
is  changed  into  colour,  sometimes  by  reflection  alone,  some- 
times by  refraction  alone,  sometimes  without  either  and 
without  the  change  of  the  mediiun,  viz.  by  difFraction.  He 
explains,  also,  how  light,  by  the  sole  intrinsic  modification 
of  itscU^  paiics  sometimes  into  a  colour  tliat  is  commonly 
called  apparent;  where  he  explains,  that  the  reason  why 
l^t  paiaet  into  an  apparent  colour,  is  not  some  determinate 
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angle  at  which  the  rays  amongst  themselves  are  inclined, 
but  that  that  colour  is  produced  by  the  intention  and  density 
of  light. 

He  teaches,  also,  that  to  the  vision  of  things  permanently 
coloured,  there  are  not  required  any  intentional  species 
transmitted  from  them,  and  contradistinct  from  light;  but 
that  the  light  which  is  difiused  or  at  least  reflected  from 
things  coloured  is  sufficient;  yet  with  such  a  modification  as 
is  to  be  found  in  light  apparently  coloured,  on  which  occasion 
many  particulars  are  dehvered  concerning  reflex  vision,  with 
an  explication  of  that  quaere,  how  the  place  of  the  thing  seen 
is  perceived,  &*c. 

To  all  which  is  added,  that  the  modification  of  light,  by 
which  it  is  both  permanently,  and  (so  to  speak)  apparently 
coloured,  or  made  sensible  under  the  representation  of  colour, 
may  not  improbably  be  said  to  be  a  determinate  and  most 
finely  furrowed  undulation  of  the  same,  and  a  kind  of  tre» 
mulous  difilision,  with  a  certain  very  subtle  floating,  whereby 
it  does,  in  a  peculiar  way  of  application,  affect  the  organ  of 
vision;  which  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  what  is  by 
philosophers  taught  of  sound  and  hearing.  Upon  which  it  is 
mferred,  that  colours  are  not  any  thing  permanent  in  visible 
things,  not  of  tliemselves  lucid,  when  they  are  not  illuminated ; 
but  that  they  are  the  light  itself,  under  some  peculiar  modi* 
fication  made  sensible  by  the  sight. 

In  a  large  discourse  of  the  rainbow,  its  colours  and  their 
order,  its  circular  figure,  the  concentric  form  of  rainbows,  &c* 
he  concludes,  that  a  rainbow,  both  primary  and  secondary,  is 
generated  from  the  solar  rays,  reflected  and  refracted  by  the 
drops  of  a  falling  cloud,  so  that  the  primary  is  represented 
by  tlie  ra3rs  that  are  once  reflected  within  tiiose  drops ;  but 
the  secondary,  by  the  rays  twice  reflected,  and  which  after  a 
double  refiraction  in  both  cases  pass  to  the  eye,  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  rainbow. 

A  Letter  of  Mr,  Isaac  Newton  to  the  Secretary^  containing 
hit  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.--'  [1672.] 

Sir,  —  To  perform  my  late  promise  to  you,  I  shall  without 
further  ceremony  acquamt  you,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1666  I  procured  a  triangular  glass  prism,  to  try  there- 
with the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours.  For  that  purpose 
having  darkened  my  chamber,  and  made  a  small  hole  in  mv 
window  shuts,  to  let  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  sun  s 
light,  I  placed  my  prism  at  his  entrance,  that  it  might  be 
thereby  refracted  to  the  opposite  walL 
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Comparing  the  length  of  this  coloured  spectrum  with  its 
breadth,  I  found  it  about  five  times  greater ;  a  disproportion 
so  extraTSgant,  that  it  excited  me  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
curiosity  (^  examining  from  whence  it  might  proceed.  I 
could  Marce  think,  that  the  various  thickness  of  Uie  glass,  or 
the  termination  with  shadow  or  darkness,  could  have  an^ 
induence  on  light  to  produce  such  an  effect ;  yet  I  thou^t  it 
not  amiM,  first  to  examine  those  circumstances,  and  so  tried 
what  would  happen  by  transmitting  light  through  parts  of 
the  glass  of  divers  thicknesses,  or  through  holes  in  the 
window  of  divers  sizes,  or  by  setting  the  prism  without,  so 
that  the  light  miffht  pass  through  it,  and  be  refracted  before 
it  was  terminated  by  the  hole ;  but  I  found  none  of  those 
drcumstsjices  material.  The  fashion  of  the  colours  was  in 
aU  these  cases  the  same. 

I  then  proceeded  to  examine  more  cridcaUy,  what  mi^ht 
be  effected  by  the  difference  of  the  incidence  of  rays  coming 
from  divers  parts  of  the  sun ;  and  to  that  end  measured  the 
several  lines  and  angles  belonging  to  the  image.  Its  distance 
from  the  hole  or  prism  was  22  feet;  its  utmost  length  13 J 
inches ;  its  breadth  2^ ;  die  diameter  of  the  hole  |  of  an  inch ; 
the  angle,  which  the  rays,  tending  towards  the  middle  o£  the 
image,  made  with  those  lines  in  which  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded without  refraction,  was  44^  56*.  And  the  vertical 
sngie  of  the  prism,  63°  I9f*  Also  the  refractions  on  both 
iides  the  prism,  that  is,  of  the  incident  and  emergent  rays, 
were  as  near  as  I  could  make  them  equal,  and  consequently 
about  54>^  V.  And  the  ra3rs  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the 
wall.  Now  subducting  the  diameter  of  the  hole  from  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Uie  image,  there  remains  13  inches  the 
length,  and  2>\  the  breadth,  comprehended  by  those  rays 
which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  said  hole,  and  con- 
sequently the  angle  of  the  hole,  which  that  breadth  subtended, 
was  about  31',  answerable  to  the  sun*s  diameter;  but  the 
angle  which  its  length  subtended  was  more  than  five  such 
diameters,  namely,  2?  49^. 

I  took  two  boards,  and  placed  one  of  them  close  behind 
the  prism  at  the  window,  so  that  the  light  might  pass  throu^ 
a  small  hde,  made  in  it  for  the  purpose,  and  fall  on  the  other 
board,  whidi  I  placed  at  about  12  feet  distance,  having  first 
made  a  small  hole  in  it  also,  for  some  of  that  incident  light  to 
pass  through.  Then  I  placed  anotlier  prism  behind  this 
second  boaurd,  so  that  the  liglit,  trajected  through  both  the 
boards,  might  pass  through  that  also,  and  be  again  refracted 
before  it  arrived  at  the  wall.    This  done,  I  took  the  first 
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prism  in  my  hand,  and  turned  it  to  and  fro  slowly  about  its 
axis,  so  much  as  to  make  the  several  parts  of  the  image,  cast 
on  the  second  board,  successively  pass  through  the  hole  in  it, 
that  I  might  observe  to  what  places  on  the  wall  the  second 
prism  would  refract  them.  And  I  saw,  by  the  variation  of 
those  places,  that  the  light  tending  to  that  end  of  the  imaee, 
towards  which  the  refraction  of  the  first  prism  was  made,  did 
in  the  second  prism  suffer  a  refraction  considerably  greater 
than  the  light  tending  to  the  other  end.  And  so  the  true 
cause  of  the  length  of  that  image  was  detected  to  be  no 
other  than  that  light  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible, 
which,  without  any  respect  to  a  difference  in  their  incidence, 
were,  according  to  their  degrees  of  refrangibility,  transmitted 
towards  divers  parts  of  the  wall. 

Light,  therefore,  is  not  similar,  or  homogeneal,  but  con- 
sists of  difform  rays,  some  of  which  are  more  refrangible  than 
others:  so  that  of  those,  which  are  alike  incident  on  the 
same  medium,  some  shall  be  more  refracted  than  others,  and 
that  not  by  any  virtue  of  the  glass,  or  other  external  cause, 
but  firom  a  predisposition,  which  every  particular  ray  has  to 
suffer  a  particular  degree  of  refraction. 

As  the  rays  of  light  differ  in  degrees  of  refrangibility,  so 
they  also  differ  in  meir  disposition  to  exhibit  this  or  that 
particular  colour.  Colours  are  not  qualifications  of  light, 
derived  firom  refractions,  or  reflections  of  natural  bodies  (as 
it  is  generally  believed),  but  original  and  connate  properties, 
which  in  divers  rays  are  diverse.  Some  rays  are  disposed  to 
exhibit  a  red  colour,  and  no  other ;  some  a  yellow,  and  no 
other ;  some  a  green,  and  no  other ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Nor 
are  there  only  rays  proper  and  particular  to  the  more  emi- 
nent colours,  but  even  to  all  their  intermediate  gradations. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  colours:  the  one  original  and 
simple,  the  other  compounded  of  these.  The  original  or 
primary  colours  are  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  a  violet^ 
purple,  together  with  orange,  indigo,  and  an  indefinite  variety 
of  intermediate  gradations. 

But  the  most  surprising  and  wonderful  composition  was 
that  of  whiteness.  There  is  no  one  sort  of  rajrs  which  alone 
can  exhibit  this.  It  is  ever  compounded,  and  to  its  com- 
petition are  requisite  all  the  aforesaid  primary  colours,  mixed 
in  a  due  proportion.  I  have  ofien  with  admiration  beheld, 
all  the  colours  of  the  prism  being  made  to  converge,  and 
~  to  be  again  mixed  as  they  were  in  the  light  before  it 
incident  upon  the  prism,  reproduced  light,  entirely  and 
\j  idiite^  and  not  at  all  sensibly  differing  from  a  direct 
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light  of  the  sun,  unless  when  the  glasses  I  used  were  not 
sufficiently  dear;  for  then  they  would  a  little  incline  it  to 
their  colons 

Why  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appear  in  falling  drops  of 
rain,  is  also  from  hence  evident.  For,  those  drops  wliich 
refhict  the  rays  disposed  to  appear  purple,  in  greatest  quantity 
to  the  spectator's  eye,  refract  the  rays  of  other  sorts  so  much 
less,  as  to  make  them  pass  beside  it ;  and  such  are  the  drops 
on  the  inside  of  the  primary  bow,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
secondary  or  exterior  one.  So  those  drops,  which  refract  in 
greatest  plenty  the  rays  apt  to  appear  red,  towards  the 
spectator's  eye,  refract  those  of  other  sorts  so  much  more,  as 
to  make  them  pass  beside  it ;  and  such  are  the  drops  on  the 
exterior  part  of  the  primary,  and  interior  part  of  the  se- 
condary, fx>w. 

I  might  add  more  instances  of  this  nature ;  but  I  shall  con- 
clude with  this  general  one,  that  the  colours  of  all  natural 
bodies  have  no  other  origin  than  this,  that  they  are  variously 
qualified  to  reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  than 
another.  And  this  1  have  experimented  in  a  dark  room,  by 
illuminating  those  bodies  with  uncompounded  light  of  divers 
coiours.  FoTy  by  that  means,  any  body  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear of  any  colour.  They  have  there  no  appropriate  colour, 
Init  ever  ^pear  of  the  colour  of  the  light  cast  upon  them, 
but  yet  witn  this  difierence,  tliat  they  are  most  brisk  and 
vivid  in  the  li^t  of  their  own  day-light  colour. 


Aeeomni  of  ike  Rotation  of  a  iarffe  permanent  Spot  in  the  Planet 
JvpiiKTy  obterved  oy  Signor  Cassini. —  [1672.] 

Amoho  the  spots  of  Jupiter,  there  is  none  so  sensible  as 
one  that  is  utuated  between  the  two  belts,  which  in  the  disk 
of  Jupiter  are  usually  seen  extended  from  east  to  west ;  the 
lar^eest  of  which  is  between  the  centre  and  the  northern  limb, 
and  the  narrowest  is  beyond  the  centre  towards  the  southern 
limb.  This  spot  is  always  adhering  to  the  southern  belt,  its 
diameter  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  that  of  Jupiter;  and  at  the 
time  that  its  centre  is  nearest  to  that  of  Jupiter,  it  is  distant 
from  it  i^bout  the  third  part  of  the  semidiameter  of  that 
planet. 

Sfgnor  Casnni,  afler  he  had  made  many  observations  of 
this  BDot  during  the  sunmier  of  the  year  1665,  found  that  the 
period  of  its  u»parent  revolution  is  nine  hours  and  56  minutes. 
By  the  calccuation  he  made  in  six  years,  it  is  found  to  have 
nttde,  m  respect  of  the  earth,  at  least  5294  revolutions^  eac^ 
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of  nine  hours,  55  minutes,  58  seconds,  compensating  one  re- 
volution by  another,  and  at  most  5295  revolutions  of  nine 
hours,  55  minutes,  51  seconds;  forasmuch  as  he  was  assured 
of  the  preciseness  of  one  mean  revolution  to  one  eighth  of  a 
minute,  which  will  be  verified  by  future  observations. 


Same  ObservaHons  about  Shining  Fleshy  made  by  Mr,  Boyle.-^ 

[1672.] 

Mr.  Boyle  observed  a  neck  of  veal  to  shine  in  as  many  as 
20  places,  though  not  all  alike,  as  rotten  wood  or  stinking 
fish  do.  When  all  these  lucid  parts  were  surveyed  at  once, 
they  made  a  very  splendid  show ;  so  that  applymg  a  printed 
paper  to  some  of  tne  more  luminous  spots,  he  could  plainly 
read  divers  letters  of  the  title.  But  notwithstanding  the 
vividness  of  this  light,  it  did  not  yield  the  least  degree  of  heat 
to  the  touch ;  and  apply  big  to  the  most  shining  places  a 
sealed  weather-glass,  the  tinged  spirit  of  wine  was  not  ob- 
served to  be  sensibly  affected ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  lucid  parts,  not  the  least  degree  of  stench 
was  perceivable  to  infer  any  putrefaction. 

One  of  the  luminous  parts,  which  proved  to  be  a  tender 
bone,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown  piece,  appeared  to 
diine  on  both  sides,  though  not  equally  ;  and  the  part  of  the 
bone  whence  this  had  been  cut  off,  was  seen  to  shine,  but 
not  near  so  vividly  as  the  part  taken  off  did  before.  It 
yielded  no  luminous  juice,  or  moist  substance,  as  the  tails  of 

glow-worms  do :  upon  compressing  a  piece  of  the  luminous 
esh  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  its  light  was  not  extin- 
guished ;  and  putting  a  lumhious  piece  into  a  cr^'^stalline 
phial,  and  pouring  on  it  a  little  pure  spirit  of  wmc,  and 
shaking  them  together,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less, 
the  light  was  vanished.  But  water  could  not  so  easily  destroy 
this  light ;  for  putting  one  of  the  pieces  into  a  china  cup, 
almost  full  of  cold  water,  tlie  light  did  not  only  appear 
through  that  liquor,  but  above  an  hour  after  it  was  vigorous 
enough  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  being  looked  on  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  a  burning  candle.  On  conveying  one  of  the  larger 
luminous  pieces  into  a  small  receiver,  tlie  pump  was  plied  in 
tlie  dark,  and  on  the  gradual  removal  of  the  air,  there  was 
perceived  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  light,  though  it  never 
quite  disappeared,  as  the  light  of  rotten  wood  and  glow-worms 
were  observed  to  do  ;  but  by  the  hasty  increase  of  light,  that 
disclosed  itself  in  tlie  veal  upon  admitting  the  air  into  the 
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exhausted  receiver,  it  appeared  that  the  decrement,  though 
but  slowly  made,  had  been  considerable. 

A  lummous  piece  of  it  included  in  a  phial,  after  three  days 
shone  as  vigorously  as  ever :  the  fourth  day  its  light  was  also 
conspicuous,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  even  in  the  day-time,  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room  ;  but  before  the  ensuing  night  the 
light  began  to  decay,  and  the  offensive  smell  to  grow  some- 
what strong ;  which  seems  to  argue,  that  the  disposition,  by 
which  the  veal  became  luminous,  may  very  well  consist,  both 
with  its  being,  and  not  being,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  one  or  the 
other. 


OUervatkms  on    the  Nature  of  Snow,      By  Dr.  Grew.  — 

[1673.] 

If  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  &c.  who  have  written  of  me- 
teors, and  amongst  them  of  snow,  have  not  yet  given  a  full 
account  of  it,  it  will  not  be  needless  to  enquire  further  of  it 
He  that  will  do  this,  will  do  it  best,  not  by  the  pursuit  of  hil. 
fancy  in  a  chair,  but  with  his  eyes  abroad  ;  where  if  we  \mk] 
them  well  fixed,  and  with  caution,  and  this  in  a  thin,  caln^ 
and  still,  snow,  we  may  by  degrees  observe,  1st,  with 
BfL  Descartes  and  Mr.  Hook,  that  many  parts  of  snow  are  of 
ft  regular  figure ;  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were,  so  many  little 
row^  or  stars  of  six  points ;  being  perfect  and  transparent 
ice,  as  any  we  see  on  a  pool  or  vessel  of  water.  On  each  of 
these  six  points  are  set  other  collateral  points,  and  those  always 
at  the  same  angles  as  are  the  main  points  diemselves.  Next, 
smoi^z  these  irr^ular  figiu*es,  though  many  of  them  are  large 
and  nir,  yet  from  these  taking  our  first  item,  many  others, 
a^ke  irregular,  but  much  smaller,  may  likewise  be  discovered. 
Again,  among  these  not  only  regular,  but  entire  parts  of 
SDow,  looking  still  more  warily,  we  shall  perceive  that  there 
are  divers  others,  indeed  irregular,  yet  chiefly  the  broken 
points,  parcels,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Lastly, 
that  bmdes  the  broken  parts,  there  are  some  others  which 
seem  to  have  lost  their  regularity,  not  so  much  in  being 
broken,  as  by  various  winds,  first  gently  thawed,  and  then 
frozen  into  little  irregular  clumps  again. 

From  hence  the  true  notion  and  external  nature  of  snow 
seems  to  ain>ear,  viz.  that  not  only  some  few  parts  of  snow, 
but  originaJly  the  whole  body  of  it,  or  of  a  snowy  cloud,  is  an 
infinite  mass  of  icicles  regularly  figured ;  that  is,  a  cloud  of 
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Tapoun  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  said  drops  forthwith 
descend;  on  which  descent,  meeting  with  a  soil  freezing 
wind,  or  at  least  passing  through  a  colder  r^ion  of  air,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shooting  itself  forth 
into  several  points  on  each  hand  outward  from  its  centre ; 
but  still  continuing  their  descent,  and  meeting  with  some 
sprinkling  and  intermixed  gales  of  warmer  air,  or  in  their 
continual  motion  and  waftage  to  and  fro  touching  upon  each 
other,  some  are  a  Uttle  thawed,  blunted,  frosted,  dumpered, 
others  broken,  but  the  most  clung  in  several  parcels  together, 
which  we  call  flakes  of  snow. 

It  being  known  what  snow  is,  we  perceive  why,  though  it 
teems  to  be  soft,  yet  it  is  truly  hard,  because  true  ice; 
seeming  only  to  be  soft,  because  on  the  first  touch  of  the 
finger  on  any  of  its  sharp  edges  or  points,  they  instantly 
thaw ;  otherwise  they  would  pierce  our  fingers  like  so  many 
lancets.  Why  again,  though  snow  be  true  ice,  and  so  a  hard 
and  dense  body,  yet  very  light,  because  of  the  extreme 
thinness  of  each  icicle  in  comparison  of  its  breadth.  Also 
how  it  is  white,  not  because  hard,  for  there  are  many  soft 
bodies  white ;  but  because  consisting  of  parts  all  of  them 
singly  transparent,  but  being  mixed  together  appear  white, 
as  &ie  parts  of  froth,  glass,  ice,  and  other  transparent  bodies, 
whether  soft  or  hard. 

Thus  much  for  the  external  nature  of  snow ;  let  us  next  a 
little  enquire  into  its  essential  nature.  Now  if  we  would 
make  a  judgment  of  this,  I  think  we  may  best  do  it  by  con- 
sidering what  the  general  figure  o£  snow  is,  and  comparing 
the  same  with  such  regular  figures  as  we  see  in  divers  other 
bodies.  As  for  the  figure  of  snow,  it  is  generally  one,  viz. 
that  which  is  above  described:  rarely  of  different  ones, 
which  may  be  reduced  chiefly  to  two  generals,  circulars  and 
hexagonaLs,  either  simple  or  compounded  together.  More 
rarely,  either  to  be  seen  of  more  than  six  points  ;  but  if  so, 
then  not  of  8  or  10,  but  12.  Or  in  single  shoots,  as  so  many 
short  slender  cylinders,  like  those  of  nitre.  Or  by  one  of 
these  shoots,  as  the  axle-tree,  and  touching  upon  the  centre 
of  a  pair  of  pointed  icicles,  joined  together  as  tne  two  wheels. 
Or  the  same  hexagonal  figure,  and  of  the  same  usual  breadth, 
but  continued  in  thickness  or  profundity. 
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Some    Obtervatunu    nuxde    hy  a  Micrasccpey  contrived   by 
M,  Leuwenhoek,  m  Holland.  —  [1673.] 

The  mould  upon  skin,  flesh,  or  other  things,  has  been 
bj  some  represented  to  be  shot  out  in  the  form  of  the  stalks 
of  Tegetables,  so  as  that  some  of  those  stalks  appeared  with 
round  knobs  at  the  end,  some  with  blossom-like  leaves.  But 
I  observe  that  such  mould  shoots  up  first  with  a  straight 
transparent  stalk,  in  which  stalk  is  driven  up  a  globous  sub- 
stance, which  for  the  most  part  places  itself  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk,  and  is  followed  by  another  globule,  driving  out  the  first 
either  sideways  or  at  the  top ;  and  that  is  succeeded  by  a 
third  and  more  such  globules  ;  all  which  make  up  at  last  one 
great  knob  on  the  stalk,  a  hundred  times  thicker  than  the 
stalk  itself.  And  this  knob  indeed  consists  of  nothing  else 
than  of  many  small  roundish  knobs,  which  being  multiplied, 
the  large  knob  begins  to  burst  asiuider,  and  then  represents 
a  kind  of  blossoms  with  leaves. 

The  sUng  of  a  bee  I  find  of  a  different  form  than  has 
been  described  by  others.  I  have  observed  in  it  two  other 
stings,  that  are  lodged  within  the  thickness  of  the  first  sting, 
each  having  its  peculiar  sheath. 

Further,  I  observe,  on  the  head  of  a  bee  before,  two 
artus  or  limbs  with  teeth,  which  I  call  scrapers,  conceiving 
them  to  be  the  organs  with  which  the  bee  scrapes  the  waxy 
substance  from  the  plant.  Besides,  I  find  two  other  limbs, 
eadti  having  two  joints,  which  I  call  arms,  with  which  I 
believe  this  insect  performs  its  work  and  makes  the  combs. 
There  is  also  a  little  body  which  I  call  the  wiper,  being 
rough,  and  exceeding  the  other  limbs  in  thickness  and  length, 
by  which  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  bee  wipes  the  honey  sub- 
stance from  the  plant.  All  which  five  limbs  the  bee,  when 
At  work,  lays  in  a  curious  manner  close  under  her  head,  in 
very  good  order. 

As  to  the  eye  of  the  bee,  which  I  have  taken  out  of 
the  head,  exposing  its  innermost  part  to  the  microscope,  I 
find,  that  the  bee  receives  her  light  just  with  tlie  same  sliadow 
as  we  see  the  honey-combs ;  whence  I  collect  that  the  bee 
works  not  by  art  or  imowledge,  but  only  after  the  pattern  of 
the  %fat  received  in  the  eye. 

Id  a  louse  I  observe,  indeed,  as  others  have  done,  a 
short  tapering  iioae  with  a  hole  in  it,  out  of  which  that  insect, 
when  it  will  draw  food,  thrusts  its  sting,  which,  to  my  eye, 
was  at  least  five  and  twenty  times  less  Uian  one  single  hair. 
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But  I  find  the  head  every  where  else  very  close  round  about, 
and  without  any  such  sutures  as  some  have  represented  it. 
The  skin  of  tne  head  is  rough,  resembling  a  skin  that  has 
many  dents  in  it.  In  the  two  horns  I  find  five  joints,  others 
having  marked  but  four.  One  claw  of  her  foot  is  o£  the 
structure  of  that  of  an  eagle,  but  the  other  of  the  same  foot 
stands  out  straight  and  is  very  small ;  and  between  these  two 
daws  there  is  a  raised  part  or  knob,  the  better  to  clasp  and 
hold  fast  the  hair. 

In  the  engravinff  fig.  a  shows  b  e 

part  of  the  sting  taken  out  of  the 
sheath  and  drawn  a  little  side- 
ways; whence  it  is,  that  the  crooks 
Or  barbs  do  not  show  so  large 
nor  sharp  as  indeed  they  are. 

Fig.  o  represents  the  whole 
sting,  taken  out  of  the  sheath, 
and  with  its  back,  which  is  with- 
out barbs,  turned  to  the  eye. 
*The  upper  part  of  the  sting  is 
closed  round  about,  and  hollow 
within,  and  the  lower  part  is  open. 

In  fig.  c  both  the  stings  are 
seen,  as.  they  lie  together  before, 
dose  against  the  sheath,  yet  is 
one  of  them  a  little  higher  than 
the  other;  and  forasmuch  as 
there  is  yet  seen  a  little  of  the  sheath,  here  both  the  stings 
seem  to  be  one,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  barbs. 

Fig.  cL  Both  the  stings  in  part  out  of  their  sheath,  yet  one 
8tan£  a  little  higher  out  of  the  case  than  the  other.  Thus 
they  are  found  to  lie  in  their  sheath  when  they  are  at  rest. 

As  to  the  motion  of  these  stings,  I  conceive  it  to  be  thus 
made  :  first  the  bee  draws  her  sheath  with  its  stings  out  of 
the  body,  and  endeavours  to  thrust  it  as  far  as  she  can  into 
the  body  she  would  sting,  together  with  one  of  the  stings, 
which  at  that  time  she  draws  out  of  the  case ;  which  sting, 
when  she  is  drawing  back  again,  but  it  not  being  able  by 
reason  of  the  barbs  to  return,  she  pulls  the  sheath  and  the 
other  sting  deeper  into  the  body.  Now  it  is  tliat  she  uses 
her  other  sting,  which  she  then  tnrusts  also  into  the  body  as 
deep  as  she  can,  and  then  endeavours  to  pull  that  back  also ; 
by  which  pulling  back  she  thrusts  her  sheath  and  first  sting 
yet  deeper  into  the  body ;  and  this  she  continues  so  long 
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till  she  gets  both  the  stings  and  the  sheath,  as  fiur  as  to  the 
thick  part  of  the  sheath,  into  the  body. 


An  AUtK^  to  prove  dte  Motion  of  the  Earth  from  Observ- 
ations made  by  Robert  Hook.  —  [1674.] 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  attempt,  having  considered 
with  himself,  that  the  grand  controversy  about  the  earth 
remains  yet  undetermined,  and  finding  there  was  no  1>etter 
means  left  for  human  industry  to  decide  it  but  by  observing, 
whether  there  be  any  sensible  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit 
among  the  fixed  stars,  did  thereupon  resolve  to  employ 
himself  in  making  some  observations  concerning  so  important 
a  point  in  astronomy.  His  method,  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of,  is  to  observe,  by  the  passing  of  some  considerable 
star  near  the  zenith  of  some  place,  whether  such  a  star  does 
not  at  one  time  of  the  year  pass  nearer  to  the  zenith,  and  at 
another  fiuther  from  it. 

Accordingly  he  affirms  to  have  actually  made  four  obsenr^ 
mtions ;  by  wmch,  he  says,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  a  %&i' 
Bible  para/lax  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  the  star  in  the  dragon's 
head,  and  consequently  a  confirmation  of  the  Copemican 
system  against  the  Ptolemaic  and  Tychonic.  At  the  end 
fk  the  explication  he  mentions  some  things,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  very  remarkable,  occurring  in  those  observations ; 
one  of  which  was,  that  in  the  day-time,  the  sun  shining  very 
clear,  he  observed  the  bright  star  in  the  dragon's  head  to 
pass  by  the  zenith  as  distinctly  and  clearly  as  if  the  sun  had 
been  set ;  which  he  esteems  to  have  been  the  first  time*  that 
the  stars  were  seen  when  the  sun  shone  very  bright ;  that 
tradition,  of  seeing  the  stars  in  tlie  day  with  the  naked  eye 
out  of  a  deep  weH  or  mine,  being  by  him  judged  a  mere 
fiction,  a  thing  he  had  deemed  impossible. 

Lastly,  he  promises  that  he  will  explain  to  the  curious  a 
system  of  the  world,  differing  in  many  particulars*  from  any 
yet  known,  but  answering  in  all  things  to  the  common  rules 
of  mechanical  motions ;  which  system  he  here  declares  to 
depend  on  three  suppositions:  1.  That  all  celestial  bodies 
wbataoerer  have  an  attraction  or  gravitating  power  towards 
their  own  centres,  whereby  they  attract,  not  only  their  own 
partly  and  keep  them  firom  flying  from  them,  as  we  may 
obierre  the  earth  to  do ;  but  suso  all  other  celestial  bodies 
that  are  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity.     2.  That  all 
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bodies  whatsoever,  that  are  put  into  a  direct  and  simple 
motion,  will  so  continue  to  move  forward  in  a  stra^ht  line 
till  they  are  by  some  other  more  effectual  power  (kflected 
and  bent  into  a  motion  that  describes  some  curve  line. 
S.  That  these  attractive  powers  are  so  much  the  more  power- 
ful in  operating,  by  how  much  the  nearer  the  body  acted  on 
is  to  their  own  centres. 


JHurascopical  ObservcUians  made   by   Jf.  Leuwxnhoex.  — 

[1674.] 

I  HAVE  observed  by  the  microscope,  that  blood  consists  of 
small  round  globules  driven  through  a  crystalline  humidity 
or  water.  I  lutve  likewise  observed  some  of  the  sweet  milk 
of  cows,  and  find  that  also  to  be  made  up  of  small  transparent 
globules,  carried  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Uood  through 
a  dear  liquor. 

I  observed  the  hair  of  an  elk,  and  found  it  wholly  to 
consist  of  conjoined  globules,  which  by  my  microscope  ap- 
peared so  manifestly  to  me,  as  if  they  could  be  handled ; 
and  therefore  having  so  clearly  seen  those  globules,  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  growth  and  increment  of  hair  is  made  by  the 
protrusion  and  driving  on  of  globules.  This  hair  of  the  elk  I 
nnd  to  be  within  much  hoUower,  than  that  of  men  or  of 
other  animals. 

Again,  I  also  observed  a  nail  of  my  hand,  and  found  it 
likewise  to  be  made  up  of  globules,  not  doubting  but  that  it 
also  grows  from  globules  protruded. 

Having  formerly  spoken  of  the  louse,  her  sting,  Ac  I 
cannot  here  omit  to  say  something  of  what  I  have  seen 
within  that  creature.  1  have  several  times  put  a  hungry 
louse  upon  my  hand,  to  observe  her  drawing  blood  from 
thence,  and  the  subsequent  motion  of  her  body,  which  was 
thus  :  the  louse  having  fixed  her  sting  in  the  skin,  and  now 
drawing  blood,  the  blood  passes  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
in  a  fine  stream,  and  then  it  falls  into  a  larger  round  place^ 
which  I  take  to  be  filled  with  air.  This  large  room  being, 
as  to  its  fore  part,  filled  about  half  full  with  blood,  then  pro* 
pels  its  blood  backward,  and  the  air  forward  again  :  and  this 
IS  continued  with  great  quickness,  while  the  louse  is  drawing 
the  blood ;  except  that  at  times  she  stops  a  little,  as  if  sha 
were  tired,  anci  recollects  herself;  a  motion  like  that»  ki 
seems,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  a  suckinff  infant:  from 
thence  the  blood  passes  in  a  fine  stream  into  we  midst  of  her 
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than  a  hair.  Having  exposed  them  to  my  microscope,  I  saw, 
to  my  wonder,  that  they  were  made  up  of  very  small  con> 
joined  globules,  which  in  smallness  seemed  to  surpass  all 
the  rest 

The  uppermost  skin  of  our  body  consists  of  round  parts  or 
small  scales.  And  I  fancy  that  the  continual  growth  of  this 
cuticula  is  made  in  this  manner ;  that  the  humidity  issues 
forth  from  between  all  those  round  particles  or  scales  lying 
dose  upon  each  other,  and  not  through  pores  as  many  have 
taught.  Like  a  dose  and  well  twisted  cable,  upon  which 
pouring  continually  some  water,  this  water  will  pass  tlu'ough 
the  whole  cable,  and  oose  out  at  the  end ;  not  passing 
through  any  pores,  but  making  its  way  about  and  between 
the  filaments  of  the  cable,  and  so  getting  out  beneath.  And 
the  coarser  or  more  consistent  matter  cleaves  to  the  body, 
and  so  makes  the  uppermost  skin ;  which  thus  grows  on 
from  beneath,  and  is  worn  off  from  above :  and  the  more 
transparent  these  partides  are,  the  whiter  is  our  skin.  And 
the  like  manner  of  growing  I  have  formerly  said  to  take 
place  in  plants,  only  with  this  difference,  tnat  when  the 
superfides  of  a  moist  globule,  which  is  driven  out  of  the 
plant,  is  become  somewhat  stiff,  the  moisture  is  then  pro- 
pelled out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  plant,  and  that  by  a  con- 
tinual succession.  Which  kind  of  process  of  growing  I 
apprehend  may  in  some  manner  be  seen  m  the  pith  of  wood, 
in  cork,  in  the  pith  pf  membranes,  as  also  in  the  white  of 
aouill. 

1  have  often  viewed  the  sweat  of  men  and  horses,  and 
ibund  it  consisted  of  a  crystalline  moisture,  in  which  I  saw 
many  transparent  globules  moving  with  some  odd  larger 
parts,  which  I  judged  to  be  scalings  off  from  the  cuticula. 

I  formerly  announced,  that  I  imagined  I  had  seen  hair 
as  made  up  of  united  globules,  and  to  have  also  observed 
elephants'  hair  consist  of  the  lUce*  I  cannot  omit  now  to 
communicate,  that  since  then  I  have  seen  such  globules,  not 
only  in  human  hair  and  horse  hair,  but  also  frequently  in  the 
wool  of  sheep ;  and,  further,  that  the  root  of  the  hair  puUed 
out  of  the  eye-brows  consists  altoffether  of  the  like  globules. 
Having  pulled  out  of  an  elephant  s  tail  a  black  hair,  and  cut 
transversely  from  it  a  thin  scale,  I  exposed  it  to  my  micro- 
scope, which  represented  in  the  thick  of  that  hair  about  a 
hundred  little  specks,  somewhat  whitish,  and  in  each  speck  a 
black  point,  and  in  some  few  of  those  black  points  a  little 
hole ;  and  this  air  consisted  of  united  globules,  which  jret  I 
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dMMig^t  I  dumld  have  found  larger  in  this  thick  hair  of  go 
bulky  a  beast  than  indeed  they  were. 

I  lately  viewed  some  blood  in  which  tliere  was  much  of 
the  crystallme  liquor ;  and  going  into  the  open  air  in  high 
wind  I  saw,  to  my  great  delight,  continually,  and  without 
any  other  motion  but  that  of  the  wind,  the  red  globules 
blown  about,  and  as  if  each  globule  had  yet  a  second  motion, 
and  that  about  its  axis. 

I  have  heretofore  viewed  the  fat  of  sheep  and  cows,  and 
showed  to  several  of  the  curious,  that  it  is  made  up  of  glo- 
bules joined  together,  which  appeared  to  my  eye  as  large  as 
ordinary  hail-stones.  And  I  liave  lately  observed,  that  each 
globule  of  fat  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  smaH  glo- 
bules. Yet  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  those  tliat  have  not 
ween  the  globules  m  blood,  hair,  bone,  &c.  will  not  satisfy 
themselves  about  seeing  them  in  fat,  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinary minuteness. 


An  AetowU  ^iven  h^  Dsvrs  Papin  to  show  that  the  Rain  and 
Snow  WaJttrt  art  sufficient  to  make  Fountains  and  Rivers 
run  perpetuaify.  —  fi675.] 

Some  persons  say,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  yields,  in 
£4  hours  running,  144  muids  (the  name  of  a  French  measure 
holding  280  French  pints),  others  say  it  yields  but  70  of  that 
measure.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  yields  83  of 
this  measure ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  vessel  of  eight  cubic  feet 
holds  one  muid  of  water. 

This  being  supposed,  it  follows,  that  a  vessel  which  con- 
tains 83  muids  of  water  is  able  tp  furnish  in  24  hours  as 
mudi  as  will  make  an  inch  of  water  run  continually.  So  that, 
if  m  contervaUNry  should  hold  S378  muids  of  water,  it  would 
furnish  for  a  whole  year  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  an  inch 
cf  water  run  constantly.  And  if  it  were  as  large  again,  it 
would  furnish  two  runnmg,  and  so  on  in  proportion. '  Then 
fiir  the  measure  of  the  rain  and  snow  water,  I  have  found 
that,  taking  the  medium,  we  have  19  inches  and  2^  lines  in 
depth. 

I  have  observed  the  river  Seine,  in  its  course  from  the 
•onrce  oC  it  unto  Ainay  le  Due,  where  a  rivulet  enters  that 
swells  it.  And  this  I  shall  take  for  the  subject  of  the  exa- 
minatioD  I  intend  to  make.  —  The  course,  then,  of  this  river, 
from  its  spring  to  the  said  Ainay  le  Due,  is  about  three 
leagues  long,  and  the  sides  of  its  course  extend  themselves 
on  the  right  and  left  about  two  leagues  on  each  side,  where 
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there  are  other  little  rivers  that  run  another  way:  and  since 
these  rivulets  require  water  to  maintain  them,  as  well  as  the 
Seine,  I  shall  count  but  half  that  space  of  the  sides,  and  say, 
that  the  place  where  the  Seine  passes,  has,  from  its  source 
to  Ainay  le  Due,  three  miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 

If  a  reservoir  were  made  of  this  size,  it  would  be  six 
leagues  square  in  surface,  which  being  reduced  to  fathoms, 
it  would,  according  to  the  measure  above  mentioned,  make 
31^  millions  of  rathoms  in  surface.  In  this  conservatory 
imagine,  that  during  a  whole  year,  there  has  fisdlen  rain  to 
the  height  of  19  inches  2^  lines,  as  before  said ;  this  height 
of  19  inches  and  2^  lines  gives  nearly  281  millions  of  muids 
of  water.  All  this  water  thus  collected,  in  the  quantity  just 
now  expressed,  is  that  stock  which  is  to  serve  to  make  the 
river  run  for  a  whole  year,  from  its  source  to  the  place  before 
named,  and  which  must  also  serve  to  supply  other  occasions 
and  losses,  such  as  are  the  feeding  of  trees,  herbs,  vapours, 
and  extraordinary  swellings  of  the  river  while  it  rains,  and 
the  deviations  of  the  water  running  another  way. 

This  river,  then,  sends  away  within  its  banks  in  a  year  no 
more  than  about  36§  millions  of  muids  of  water.  But  taking 
this  quantity  out  of  the  281  millions  that  are  in  the  conserv- 
atory above  described,  there  will  remain  yet  above  188  mil- 
lions of  muids,  which  amounts  to  almost  nve  times  as  much^ 
and  which  serves  to  furnish  for  the  losses,  diminutions,  and 
other  wastes,  above  noticed.  So  that  there  needs  but  the 
sixth  part  of  the  rain  and  snow  water  that  falls  in  a  year,  to 
make  a  river  run  continually  through  the  whole  year. 


Restoration  of  Animal  Life,     By  Dr.  Pechlin. — [1 676.] 

He  relates  that  extraordinary  example  of  a  Swedish  gar« 
dener,  lately  alive,  who  some  years  ago  endeavouring  to  help 
another  who  was  fallen  into  the  water  under  the  ice,  fell 
into  it  himself  to  the  depth  of  18  Swedish  ells ;  where  after- 
wards he  was  found  standing  upright  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  whence  th^  drew  him  up,  after  he  had  remained 
there  for  the  space  of'^  16  hours,  wrapping  him  about  close 
with  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  to  keep  the  air  from  too  sud- 
denly rushing  upon  him,  and  then  laying  him  in  some  warm 
place,  and  rubbmg  and  rolling  him,  and  at  length  giving  him 
some  very  spirituous  liquor  to  drink ;  by  all  which  he  was 
at  length  restored  to  life,  and  brought  to  the  queen-mother 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  yearly  pension,  and  showed  him 
as  a  prodigy  to  divers  persons  of  quality ;  the  same  thing 
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being  also  confimied  by  the  famous  Dr.  Langelot,  who  him- 
self received  the  relation  in  Sweden  so  well  attested,  that 
nothing,  says  our  author,  can  be  required  more  to  prove  a 
historical  truth. 


ObierffoUons  on  a  Subterranean  Fire  in  a  Coal-mine  near 
Neweaadt,    By  Dr.  Lucas  Hodgson.  —  [1676.] 

This  subterraneous  fire  bears  no  analogy  to  other  vol- 
canoes :  it  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the  subject  it 
feeds  on,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  day-coal,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is,  the  upper  seam  of  the  coal,  next  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  that  you  may  light  a  candle  at  it  in  some  places,  in 
others  it  is  some  &thoms  deep,  according  as  the  day-coal 
heightens  or  deepens.  There  is  no  sal  anunoniac,  nor  any 
thing  like  it  to  be  found,  except  at  the  fire.  There  being 
such  a  mixture  of  the  steams  of  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphur 
rising  together  in  most  places,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them ; 
for  uough  the  flowers  of  brimstone  seem  to  rise  first,  yet 
there  is  commonly  a  crust  of  sal  ammoniac  under  them. 

The  milky  substance  is  only  found  where  the  sal  ammoniac 
and  su^hur  are  toCal/y  gone,  and  the  acid  part,  or  aluminous 
Riirit  of  that  white  mass,  will  also  fly  off  by  the  increase  of 
the  fire,  leaving  a  caput  mortuum,  dry,  styptic,  and  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  yet  a  pound  of  this  mass,  before  the  fire  press 
too  much  upon  it,  will  nearly  afford  bysolution,  &c.  half  a 
pound  of  tolerable  oystalline  alum.  The  neighbouring  soil 
differs  little  from  other  grounds  witli  us,  having  neither  com- 
mon salt  nor  nitre  in  it.  I  have  industriously  observed  the 
springs  that  are  near  the  fire,  and  find  none  of  them  that 
give  the  least  suspicion  of  sal  ammoniac.  Tlie  water  that 
runs  from  the  adjacent  collieries  is  vitriolic,  giving  as  deep  a 
tincture  with  eaUs  as  Scarborough  Spa,  and  differs  in  nothmg 
from  the  ordmary  waters  of  collieries.  The  other  springs 
are  of  ordinary  use,  containing  no  mineral  salts  in  them. 

Bat  I  hope  you  will  cease  to  wonder,  that  coal  should  pro- 
duce a  volflitfle  salt  by  the  action  of  fire,  seeing  I  have  ^- 
thered  sal  ammoniac  from  a  burning  brick-kiln,  where  nothmg 
bat  clay  and  coal  is  burnt  together ;  and  I  hope  none  will 
expect  the  volatile  salt  in  tlie  sal  ammoniac  from  common 
clay.  The  reason  that  first  prompted  me  to  seek  this  salt 
there,  was,  that  the  smell  of  the  kiln  did  somewhat  resemble 
that  of  the  subterranean  fire.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  mineral 
called  slate,  which  is  partly  coal,  partly  alum-stone,  partly 
narcante,  which  being  laid  up  in  heaps  and  burnt,  is  used 
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for  hardening  the  coal-wavs :  on  these  heaps,  whilgt  burning, 
I  have  often  gathered  both  brimstone  and  sal  ammoniac 


ObservatUms  on  Animalcula  seen  in  Rain^  WeU,  SeOy  and 
Snow  Water;  as  also  in  Pepper  Water.  ByM.LsuwEN' 
ROEK — [1677.] 

In  the  year  1675, 1  discovered  very  small  living  creatures 
in  rain-water,  which  had  stood  but  few  days  in  a  new  earthen 
pot,  glazed  blue  within.  This  invited  me  to  view  this  water 
with  great  attention,  especially  those  little  animals  appear- 
ing to  me  ten  thousand  times  less  than  water-fleas,  or 
water-lice,  which  may  be  perceived  in  the  water  with  the 
naked  eye. 

The  nrst  sort  I  several  times  observed  to  consist  of  5,  6,  7, 
or  8  clear  globules,  without  being  able  to  discern  any  film  that 
held  them  together,  or  contauied  them.  When  these  animal- 
cula, or  living  atoms,  moved,  they  put  forth  two  little  horns, 
continually  moving.  The  space  between  these  two  horns 
was  flat,  though  the  rest  of  the  body  was  roundish,  sharpen- 
ing a  little  towards  the  end,  where  they  had  a  tail,  near  four 
times  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  of  the  thickness,  by  my 
microscope,  of  a  spider*s  web ;  at  the  end  of  which  appeared 
a  globule  of  the  size  of  one  of  those  which  made  up  the  body. 
These  little  creatures,  if  they  chanced  to  light  on  the  least 
filament  or  string,  or  other  such  particle,  were  entangled 
therein,  extending  their  body  in  a  long  round,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  disentangle  their  tail.  This  motion  of  extension  and 
contraction  continued  a  while;  and  I  have  seen  several 
hundreds  of  these  poor  little  creatures,  within  the  space  of  a 
grain  of  gross  sand,  lie  fast  clustered  together  m  a  few 
nlaments. 

I  also  discovered  a  second  sort,  of  an  oval  figure ;  and  I 

imagined  their  head  to  stand  on  the  sharp  end.     These  were 

a  little  larger  than  tlie  former.     The  inferior  part  of  their 

.    body  is  flat,  furnished  with  several  extremely  thin  feet,  which 

moved  very  nimbly.     The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  round, 

and  had  within  8,  TO,  or  12  globules,  where  they  were  very 

clear.    These  litUe  animals  sometimes  changed  their  figure 

into  a  perfect  round,  especially  when  they  came  to  lie  on  any 

ih^ry  place. '  Their  body  was  also  very  flexible ;  for  as  soon  as 

^^Ky  struck  against  any  the  smallest  fibre  or  string,  their  body 

lit  bent  in,  which  bending  presently  also  jerked  out  again. 

ElAere  was  a  fourth  sort,  which  were  so  small  that  I  was 

l|t  able  to  give  them  any  figure  at  all.    These  were  a  thousand 
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long  as  broad ;  but  their  whole  thickness  did  not  much  exceed 
that  of  the  hair  of  a  louse.  They  had  a  very  pretty  motion, 
oflen  tumbling  about  and  sideways:  and  when  die  water 
^  was  let  to  run  off  from  them,  they  turned  round  like  a  top ;  at 
first  their  body  changed  into  an  oval,  and  afterwards,  when 
the  circular  motion  ceased,  they  returned  to  their  former 
length.  The  second  sort  of  creatures  discovered  in  this 
water  were  of  a  perfect  oval  figure,  and  they  had  no  less 
pleasing  or  nimble  a  motion  than  the  former;  and  these  were 
111  far  greater  numbers.  There  was  a  third  sort,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  two  former  in  number,  and  these  had  tails  like 
those  I  had  formerly  observed  in  rain-water.  The  fourth 
sort,  which  moved  through  the  three  former  sorts,  were 
incredibly  small,  so  that  I  judged,  that  if  100  of  them  lay  one 
by  another,  they  would  not  equal  the  length  of  a  grain  of 
coarse  sanA;  and  according  to  this  estimate,  1,000,000  of 
tliem  could  not  equal  the  dimensions  of  a  grain  of  such  coarse 
sand.  There  was  discovered  a  fifth  sort,  which  liad  near  the 
thickness  of  the  former,  but  almost  twice  the  length. 

I  thus  order  my  division  of  the  water,  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  animalcula :  I  suppose  that  a  drop  of  water  equals  a 
pea  in  bulk  ;  and  I  take  a  little  quantity  of  water  of  a  round 
figure,  as  large  as  a  millet-grain ;  this  I  reckon  to  be  the  -^ 
part  of  a  pea:  for  when  the  axis  of  a  millet-seed  makes  1, 
tliat  of  a  pea  makes  4^ :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  grain  of 
a  millet  is  at  least  the  -^j  part  of  a  pea,  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  mathematicians.  This  small  quantity  of 
water  I  gather  un  into  a  very  slender  glass-pipe,  oividing  by 
this  means  that  little  water  into  25  or  SO  parts,  of  which 
I  observe  one  part  after  another,  and  show  the  same  to 
others. 

Other  spectators,  as  well  as  myself,  judged  that  in  -^  part 
of  the  water,  equalling  the  bulk  of  a  mulet-seed,  he  saw  more 
than  1000  living  animals :  but  they  wondered  mucli  more, 
when  I  said  I  saw  it  in  two  or  three  kinds  of  much  smaller 
animals  besides,  which  did  not  impear  to  them,  because  I  saw 
them  by  another  microscope,  wnich  I  still  reserve  to  mys^ 
alone.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  if  in  the  -^q  part  of  one 
millet-seed  there  are  seen  1000,  there  may  be  seen  30,000  in 
one  such  whole  seed,  and  consequently  in  a  drop  of  water, 
which  is  91  times  larger  than  such  a  seed,  there  may  be  seen 
2,730,000.  For,  ^  x  ^  x  ^  =  9^;  and  91  x  SftOOO 
=  2,730,000. 

Otherwise,  I  compare  the  quantity  of  the  water  to  the  bulk 
of  a  grain  of  sand  ;  in  which  quantity  of  water  I  doubt  not 
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■I  ail  that  I  see  more  than  1000  animalcula.  Now  if  the 
axis  of  a  grmn  of  sand  be  1,  the  axis  of  a  drop  of  water  is  at 
least  10,  and  consequently  a  drop  is  1000  times  larger  than 
that  sand,  and  therefore  1,000,000  living  creatures  in  one  drop 
of  water.  In  which  computation  I  rather  lessen  than  heighten 
the  nimiber. 

Last  winter,  when  the  severe  cold  had  killed  the  little 
creatures,  observing  the  water  thawed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
room  in  whidi  it  had  stood  for  a  whole  day  with  a  fire  in  it, 
I  found  after  24  hours  were  elapsed,  and  another  time  afler 
17  hours  were  passed,  that  some  living  animals  appeared 
again  in  that  water. 


On  dke  trtmbUmg  cf  Ctmsanant  Strings.    By  Dr.  Wallis.  — 

[1677.] 

Sir, — I  have  thought  fit  to  notice  a  discovery  that  has 
been  made  here.  Whereas  it  has  been  long  since  observed, 
that  if  a  viol  or  lute  string  be  touched  with  the  bow  or  hand, 
another  string  on  the  same  or  another  instrument  not  far 
from  it,  if  an  unison  to  it  or  an  octave,  or  the  like,  will  at  the 
tame  time  tremble  of  its  own  accord.  The  cause  of  it  having 
been  formerly  discussed  by  many,  I  do  not  now  enquire  into. 
But  add  this  to  the  former  observation,  that  not  the  whole  of 
tliat  odier  string  trembles,  but  the  several  parts  severally, 
aooording  as  they  are  unisons  to  the  whole,  or  the  parts  of 
that  string  whidi  is  so  struck.  For  instance,  supposing  A  C 
to  be  an  upper  octave  to  ay,  and  therefore  an  unison  to  each 
half  of  it,  stopped  at  p ;  now  if,  while  ay  is  open,  A  C  be  struck, 
the  two  halves  of  this  other,  that  is,  a]?  and  /Sy,  will  both 
tremble,  but  not  the  middle  point  at  j9.    Which  will  easily 

be  observed,  if  a  little  bit  of    a. C 

paper  be  lightly  wrapped  about     ^  k      *  ^ 

the  wtrtDg  ay,  ana  removed 
incceasivdy  from  one  end  of 
the  atring  to  the  other.   In  like    a- 


if  A  D  be  an  upper     ^  h  ^  ^ 

twdfth  to  fli^  and  consequently  ^ 

.    an  mison  lo  its  three  parts  _ 

f    equaDy  divided  in  i3,  y.     Now    ^  '  ^ 

I     iC    «a    being  open,    A  D    be  ^     -^       jr 

I     scniek.  Its  three  parts,  a/3,  /3y, 

72,  wiU  aeverafly  tremble,  but 

■oc  the  poinU  ft  y ;  which  may    ^  ^ 

be    obaerred   in  like  manner  -^  C     '       ^ 
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as  the  former.  In  the  same  way,  if  A  £  be  a  double  octave 
to  ac,  the  four  quarters  of  this  will  tremble,  when  tliat 
is  struck,  but  not  the  points  jS,  7,  d.  So  if  A  G  be  a  fifth 
to  avi,  and  consequently  each  half  of  that  stopped  in  D,  an 
unison  to  each  third  part  of  this  stopped  in  yt,  while  that 
is  R truck,  each  part  of  this  will  tremble  severally,  but  not 
the  points  7,  f ;  and  while  this  is  struck,  each  of  that  will 
tremble,  but  not  the  point  D.  The  like  will  hold  in  less 
concords,  but  the  less  remarkably  as  the  number  of  divisions 
increases. 

Of  an  unusual  Meteor,    By  Dr.  Wallis,  —  [1 677.] 

An  unusual  meteor  was  seen  Sept.  20th,  1676,  about  seven 
o'clock;  which,  tliough  it  seemed  very  low,  was  seen  in 
most  parts  of  England  much  at  the  same  time,  and  much  in 
the  same  manner.  I  hear  of  it  from  divers  persons  who  saw 
it  in  Oxford,  Northamptonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Essex,  London,  &c. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  evening,  there  appeared  a  sudden  light, 
equal  to  that  of  noonday  ;  so  that  the  smallest  pin  or  straw 
might  be  seen  lying  on  the  ground.  And  above  in  the  air 
was  seen,  at  no  great  distance  as  was  supposed,  a  long  ap- 
pearance as  of  fire ;  like  a  long  arm,  with  a  great  nob  at  the 
end  of  it,  shooting  along  very  swiflly;  and  at  its  disappearing 
seemed  to  break  into  small  sparks  or  parcels  of  fire,  like  as 
rockets  and  such  artificial  fire-works  in  the  air  usually  do. 
It  was  so  surprising  and  of  so  short  continuance,  that  it  was 
scarcely  seen  by  any  who  did  not  then  happen  to  be  abroad : 
its  duration,  by  report,  less  than  half  a  minute.  It  seems 
surprising  that  it  was  seen  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  at 
or  near  the  same  time ;  which  argues,  that  either  it  was 
higher  than  the  observers  imagined,  or  else  that  it  had  a  very 
swifl  motion. 


On  the  Motion  of  LxghL    By  M.  Romer.  —  [1677.] 

Philosophers  have  been  endeavouring  for  many  years  to 
decide,  by  some  experiment,  whether  the  action  of  light  be 
conveyed  in  an  instant  to  distant  places,  or  whether  it  re- 
quires time.  M.  Romer  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  devised  a  way  for  this  purpose,  taken  from  the  obserr* 
ations  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  by  which  he  demon- 
strates, that  for  the  distance  of  about  3000  leagues,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  light  needs  not  one 
second  of  time. 
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The  necessity  of  this  new  equation  o£  the  retardment  of 
light  Ia  established  by  all  the  observations  that  have  been 
nude  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  Observatory  for  the 
space  of  eight  years ;  and  it  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  tlie 
emersion  a£  the  first  satellite  observed  at  Paris,  the  9th  of 
November  last,  at  5  o'clock,  35™  45*  at  night,  10  minutes 
later  than  it  was  to  be  expected,  by  deducing  it  from  those 
that  had  been  observed  in  the  month  of  August,  when  the  earth 
was  much  nearer  to  Jupiter :  which  M.  Romer  had  predicted 
to  tlie  said  Academy  from  the  beginning  of  September. 


Afr.  LnvwEituoEK  eoneeming  the  Cameons  Fibres  of  a 
Mmseiet  tmd  the  Cortical  and  Medullary  Part  of  the  Brain. 
—  [1667.] 

I  TOOK  the  flesh  of  a  cow ;  which  I  cut  asunder  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  using  a  microscope  I  severed  before  my  eyes  the 
membrane  from  it ;  by  which  I  plainly  saw  that  fine  membrane 
or  film,  in  which  these  cameous  fibres  lie  interwoven.  Ob- 
serving these  membranes  more  narrowly,  I  saw  that  they 
wholly  and  only  consist  of  small  threaos  running  tlu-ougn 
each  other ;  of  which  some  ap^ieared  to  be  10,  20,  and  even  50 
times  thinner  than  a  hair.  Having  taken  off  these  mem- 
branes from  the  cameous  filaments,  I  saw  very  clearly  these 
omeous  threads,  which  in  this  piece  of  fiesh  were  as  thick  as 
a  hair  on  the  hand.  Where  they  lay  rather  thick  on  each 
other,  they  ]q)peared  red ;  but  the  thinner  they  were  spread 
the  clearer  they  showed. 

I  hare  used  sereral  methods  of  viewing  the  particles  of 
these  cameous  filaments,  and  have  always  found  that  they  are 
composed  of  globular  parts.  I  have  also  divided  before  my 
eye,  into  many  small  parts,  very  small  pieces  of  these  cameous 
filaments,  which  pieces  were  several  times  smaller  than  a 
min  of  sand ;  and  I  have  observed,  besides,  that,  when  the 
fiesh  is  fresh  and  moist,  and  its  globules  are  pressed  or  rubbed, 
they  diflsohre  and  run  together,  in  appearance  like  im  oily  or 
thidc  wmterish  matter;  which  globules  appeared  so  small, 
thai  1^000^000  of  them  would  not  make  one  grain  of  gravel 
and.  The  general  figure  of  these  globules  were  roundish, 
but  a  little  compressed,  like  a  multitude  of  very  small  blown 
bladders,  lying  on  a  heq>. 

I  have  examined,  also,  that  membrane  of  tlie  brain,  which  is 
cidled  pia  mater,  and  found  that  it  is  permeated  by  very  many 
■naU  reins,  besides  those  which  with  the  naked  eye  we  see 
OQ  die  brain,  especially  having  first  separated  tlie  thin  m^xvv 
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brane  from  the  brain,  under  which  I  have  seen  small  veins  of 
an  admirable  and  incredible  fineness,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  discern  they  consist  of  exceedingly  thin  filaments.  I 
have  further  observed,  that  the  said  veins  which  thus  run 
through  the  thin  membrane  disseminate  their  ramifications 
through  the  brain,  afler  the  manner  as  vines  lying  upon  the 
earth  shoot  roots  into  the  ground ;  imagining  the  brain  to  be 
like  the  earth,  and  the  veins  like  the  roots  in  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  parts  of  the  brain  itself,  I  must  still  say 
of  them  that  they  consist  of  no  other  parts  but  globules ;  but 
where  the  brain  lay  spread  very  thin,  cut  through  with  a  knife, 
as  if  they  had  been  separated  from  each  other,  there  they 
appeared  like  a  very  clear  matter  resembling  oil.  Continuing 
my  observations,  not  only  of  the  brains  of  beasts  but  also  of 
fishes,  and  particularly  of  a  cod-fish,  and  representing  it  very 
plainly  to  my  eye,  I  saw  that  the  said  oleaginous  matter  had 
not  been  caused  by  the  knife,  but  was  a  matter  by  itself, 
wherein  the  aforesaid  globules  lay. 

Among  the  said  globules,  of  which  the  brain  partly  consists,. 
I  have  seen  blood  globules,  which  may  plainly  be  discerned 
from  the  brain-globules,  especially  by  the  perfect  roundness 
which  the  blood  globules  had.  Inese  olood  globules  I 
imagined  came  out  of  the  sanguineous  vessels  which  run 
through  the  brain,  and  had  been  cut  in  pieces  by  the  knife. 

I  have  also  observed  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  calf,  pullet, 
siieep,  and  cod-fish ;  which  I  have  found  to  consist  of  no 
other  parts  than  those  of  the  brain  ;  yet  with  this  difference, 
that  besides  the  globules  in  the  brain,  there  lay  in  the  spinal 
marrow  a  great  number  of  shining  oleaginous  globules  of 
divers  sizes,  some  of  them  50  times  larger  than  others ;  and 
those  also  very  sofl  and  fluid.  These  spinal  marrows  were 
also  furnishea  with  exceedingly  thin  and  manifold  small 
veins  or  vessels ;  and  besides  these  very  small  veins,  there 
ran  up  and  down  along  these  spinal  marrows  brown  filaments, 
thinner  than  the  hair  of  the  head.  I  perceived  that  each, 
filament  was  not  one  single  vessel  by  itself,  but  that  each  of 
them  consisted  of  divers  very  small  threads  or  vessels,  lying 
by  each  other,  between  which  threads  there  lay  very  clear 
vessels  of  the  fineness  of  a  single  silk-worm  thread. 


The  Manner  of  hatching  Chickens  at  Cairo,    By  Mr.  Jonix 

Graves [1677.] 

The  people  begin  in  Uie  middle  of  January  to  heat  the 
ovens,  employing   every  morning    100  kintars,  or   pounds* 
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Accoitnt  of  the    Tin  Mines  in  CarnwalL    By  Dr.  Chris- 

TOPHBR  Merret.  —  [1678.] 

The  stones,  from  which  tin  is  wrought,  are  sometimes 
found  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  most 
usually  between  two  walls  or  rocks,  and  are  conmionly  of  an 
iron  colour,  of  little  or  no  affinity  with  the  tin,  and  lying  in  a 
vein  or  load  between  four  and  eighteen  inches  broad.  Some- 
times there  is  a  rich  and  fat  metal ;  sometimes  hungry  and 
starved ;  sometimes  nothing  but  a  drossy  substance,  neither 
purely  earth,  nor  stone,  nor  metal ;  but  a  little  resembling 
the  rejected  cinders  of  a  smith's  forge ;  and  where  this  is 
found  the  miners  judge  the  metal  to  be  ripe. 

The  pits  are  40,  50,  or  sometimes  60  fathoms  deep  and 
more.  The  load  being  very  rich  and  good,  above  that  is 
about  10  fathoms  from  the  grass  ;  and  below  that  there  is  a 
large  cavity,  containing  nothing  but  air,  for  many  fathoms 
deep.  This  cavity  lies  between  hard  stony  walls,  about  six 
or  nine  inches  asunder. 

Tin  is  usually  incorporated  with  the  stone,  or  is  found  in  it. 
They  break  every  individual  stone ;  and  if  there  be  any  black- 
ness in  the  stones,  of  this  black  stuff  the  tin  is  produced. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  it  were  mixed  with  a  small  gravelly  earth ; 
sometimes  white,  but  for  the  most  part  red.  From  this  earth 
it  is  easily  separated  by  bare  washing ;  but  from  the  stone 
not  without  much  stamping.  This  gravelly  tin  they  dis- 
tinguish from  that  which  is  gathered  from  the  stones,  calling 
it  pryan  tin,  and  is  but  about  half  the  richness  of  the  other. 
They  have  another  sort  of  ore,  called  mundic  ore.  Being 
mixed  together,  the  mundic  may  be  easily  known  by  its 
glittering,  yet  deep  brownness.  The  mundic  is  said  to 
nourish  the  tin ;  and  yet  they  say  where  much  mundic  is 
found  there  is  little  or  no  tin ;  and  where  there  is  little  or 
none  of  that,  much  and  good  tin  is  found.  Certain  it  is,  if 
there  be  any  mundic  lefl  in  meltingthe  tin,  it  does  it  much 
prejudice,  making  it  less  ductile.  For  tin  without  it  will 
easily  bend  any  way ;  but  mixed  with  it,  becomes  very  brittle, 
and  will  crack  and  break. 

This  mundic  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  sulphur.  Fire  only 
separates  it  from  the  tin,  and  evaporates  it  into  smoke. 
Little  sprigs  or  boughs  being  set  in  the  chimney,  the  smoke 
gathers  upon  them  into  a  substance,  which  they  call  poison, 
and  think  it  is  a  kind  of  arsenic  ;  which  being  put  into  water, 
easily  dissolves,  and  produces  ver^  good  vitriol.  The  water 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  soon  changes  small  iron  rods  put  into 
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Observations  in  Congo,  By  Michael  Anoelo  db  Gua  ttisi.  — 

[1678.] 

In  the  kingdom  of  Congo  there  are  serpents  25  feet  long, 
which  will  swallow  at  once  a  whole  sheep.  The  manner  of 
taking  them  is  thus  :  when  they  lie  to  digest  what  they  have 
eaten,  they  stretch  themselves  out  in  the  sun,  which  the 
blacks  seeing  kill  them.  And  having  cut  off  their  head  and 
tail,  and  embowelled  them,  they  eat  them ;  and  usually  find 
them  as  fat  as  hogs.  There  are  here  a  great  number  oi  ants, 
and  so  laree,  that  the  author  reports  that  being  one  day  sick 
in  his  bed  he  was  forced  to  order  himself  to  be  carried  out  of 
his  room  for  fear  of  being  devoured  by  them.  As  it  often 
happens  to  those  of  Angola,  where  may  oe  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing the  skeletons  of  cows  devoured  by  these  animals  in  one 
night. 


On  the  Structure  of  Teeth  and  other  JBones,  also  of  Hair.    By 
Mr.  Antony  Lsuwbnhoek.  — [1678.] 

Having  some  time  since  applied  a  glass,  esteemed  a  good 
one,  to  observe  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  other  bones, 
they  then  seemed  to  consist  of  globules.  But  since  then, 
having  drawn  out  one  of  my  teeth,  and  for  further  observation 
applied  better  glasses  than  the  former,  it  has  plainly  appeared 
that  the  whole  tooth  was  made  up  of  very  small,  straight,  and 
transparent  pipes.  6Q0  or  700  of  these  pipes  put  together 
exceed  not  the  thickness  of  one  hair  of  a  man's  beard.  In 
the  teeth  of  a  cow,  the  same  pipes  appear  somewhat  larger, 
and  in  those  of  a  haddock  somewhat  less.  I  have  also  ob- 
served part  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  calf,  six  or  eight  weeks  old, 
in  which  the  pipes  are  less  straight  than  in  a  tooth ;  and 
sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  several  lesser  pipes  joining 
together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  larger  one. 

The  grain  of  ivory  appears  like  the  fibres  or  threads  of  a 
muscle,  running  in  parcels,  decussatim,  and  under  and  over 
each  other  reciprocally,  and  so  making  up  one  piece  of 
platted  work. 

I  have  formerly,  also,  with  others,  examined  the  structure  of 
hair ;  and  we  agreed  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  globules. 
But  not  being  satisfied  without  further  enquiry,  I  took  the 
hair  of  my  beard  after  it  had  been  shaved  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days,  and  observed,  that  the  little  particles 
which  we  saw  through  the  common  microscopes,  which  yet 
were  very  good,  and  which  appeared  round,  were  indeed 
irregular,  and  lay  very  closely  pressed  one  upon  another.     Of 
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much  brine  as  roakes  three  pecks  of  white  salt.  For  clarifying 
the  salt  we  should  have  little  need,  were  it  not  for  dust  acci- 
dentally &lling  into  the  brine.  The  brine  of  itself  being  so  clear 
that  nothing  can  be  clearer.  For  clarifying  it  we  use  notliing 
but  the  whites  of  eges ;  of  which  we  take  a  quarter  of  a  white, 
and  put  it  into  a  ^ulon  or  two  of  brine,  which  being  beaten 
with  the  hand,  lathers  as  if  it  were  soap,  a  small  quantity  of 
which  froth  put  into  each  vat,  raises  all  the  scum,  the  white 
of  one  egg  clarifying  20  bushels  of  salt ;  by  which  means  our 
salt  is  as  white  as  any  thing  can  be ;  neither  has  it  any  ill 
savour,  as  that  salt  has  that  is  clarified  with  blood.  For 
granulating  it  we  use  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  brine  is  so 
strong  of  itself,  that  unless  it  be  often  stirred,  it  will  make 
salt  as  laree  grained  as  bay-salt.  I  have  boiled  brine  to  a 
candy  heignt,  and  it  has  produced  clods  of  salt  as  clear  as 
the  dearest  alum,  like  Isle  of  May  salt ;  so  that  we  are  ne- 
cessitated to  put  a  small  quantity  of  rosin  into  the  brine,  to 
make  the  gram  of  the  salt  small. 

Besides  the  white  salt  above  spoken  of,  we  have  another 
sort,  called  clod-salt,  which  adheres  to  the  bottonSs  of  the 
vats,  and  which  afler  the  white  salt  is  laded  out,  is  digged  up 
with  a  steel  picker.  This  is  the  strongest  salt  I  have  seen, 
and  is  most  used  for  salting  bacon  and  neats*  tongues ;  it 
makes  the  bacon  redder  than  other  salt,  and  makes  the  fat 
eat  firm  :  if  the  swine  are  fed  with  mast,  it  hardens  the  fat 
almost  as  much  as  if  fed  with  pease,  and  salted  with  white 
salt.  It  is  very  much  used  by  country-women,  to  put  into 
their  runnet-pots,  esteeming  it  better  for  their  cheese. 
These  clods  are  used  to  broil  meat  with,  being  laid  on  coals ; 
but  we  account  it  too  strong  to  salt  beef  with,  as  it  takes 
away  too  much  of  its  sweetness.  There  is  a  third  sort  of 
salt,  'caUed  knockings,  which  candies  on  the  stales  of  the 
barrow,  as  the  brine  runs  from  the  salt  afler  it  is  laded  out 
of  the  vats :  this  salt  is  most  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  clod  salt,  though  it  is  not  altogether  so  strong.  There  is 
also  a  fourth  sort,  called  scrapings,  being  a  coarse  sort  of  salt 
that  is  mixed  with  dross  and  dust,  that  cleaves  to  the  tops  of 
the  sides  of  the  vats ;  this  salt  is  scraped  off  the  vats  when 
we  reach  them,  that  is,  when  we  take  the  vats  off  the  fires  to 
beat  up  the  bottom ;  and  is  bought  by  the  poor  sort  of 
people  to  salt  meat  with.  A  fiflh  sort  is  pigeon  salt ;  which 
IS  nothing  but  the  brine  running  out  through  the  crack  of 
a  vat,  and  hardens  to  a  clod  on  the  outside  over  the  fire. 
Lastly,  the  salt  loaves  are  the  finest  of  the  white  salt,  the 
grain  of  which  is  made  something  finer  than  ordinary,  that  it 
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may  the  better  adhere  together,  which  is  done  by  adding  a 
little  more  rosin,  and  is  beaten  into  the  barrows  when  it  is 
laded  out  of  the  vat. 

Our  salt  is  not  so  apt  to  dissolve  as  Cheshire  salt,  nor  as 
that  salt  that  is  made  by  dissolving  bay-salt  and  clarifying  it, 
which  is  called  salt  upon  salt,  as  appears  by  our  long  keeping 
it  without  any  fire. 


LtUer  of  Mr,  LEUWEnnoEKy  containing  an  Account  of  the 
vast  Numbers  of  Animals  in  Melts  of  Fish.  —  [1681.] 

ViEwiKG  the  melt  of  a  live  cod-fish,  I  found  the  juices 
which  ran  from  it  full  of  small  live  animals,  incessantly 
HHning  to  and  fro.  I  have  also  viewed  the  melt  of  pikes  or 
jacks,  and  found  an  incredible  number  of  small  animals  and 
I  judge  that  there  were  at  least  10,000  of  these  creatures  in 
the  size  of  a  small  sand.  These  were  smaller  than  those  I 
observed  in  beasts,  but  their  tails  longer  and  thinner. 

How  vast  and  almost  incredible  the  number  of  these  crea- 
tures Is,  you  may  somewhat  the  better  conceive  by  the  cal- 
culation which  J  have  hereunto  annexed.  I  have  formerly 
said  that  in  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  melt  of  a  male 
cod-fish,  of  the  ^m  of  a  small  sand,  there  are  contained  more 
than  10,000  small  living  creatures  with  long  tails  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  many  such  quantities,  viz.  of  Uie  size  of  a  sand, 
might  be  contained  in  the  whole  melt,  1  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  melt  of  one  single  cod-fish  contained  more  living  animals 
than  there  were  livmg  men  at  one  time  upon  tlie  face  of  the 
earth. 


Am  Aeemmt  of  Okey-hole^  and  several  other  Subterratieous 
Grottos  amd  Caverns  in  Mendip-hills.  By  Mr.  Jonit 
BsAUMOSTy  Jun.  —  [  1 68 1 .] 

Om  the  south  side  of  Mendip-hills,  within  a  mile  of  Wells, 
is  a  &noa8  grotto,  known  by  Uie  name  of  Okey-hole,  much 
resorted  to  by  travellers. 

At  first  entering  this  vault,  you  go  upon  a  level ;  but 
advmdng  farther  into  it,  you  find  the  way  rocky  and  uneven, 
•ometimcs  ascending  and  sometimes  descending.  Tlie  roof 
m  the  highest  part  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  fioor,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  so  low  that -a  man  must  stoop  to  pass 
tfarpfigh.  Its  width  is  also  various ;  in  some  parts  it  is  about 
five  or  six  fietthoms,  in  others  not  above  one  or  two ;  it  extends 
itself  in  length  about  200  yards. 
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At  the  farther  part  of  this  cavern  there  rises  a  good  stream 
of  water,  larse  enough  to  drive  a  mill,  which  passes  all  along 
one  side  of  tne  cavern,  and  at  length  slides  down  about  six  or 
eight  fathoms  between  the  rocks,  and  then  pressing  through 
the  clefts  of  them,  discharges  itself  into  a  valley.  This  river 
within  the  cavern  is  well  stored  with  eels,  and  has  some 
trouts  in  it,  which  must  of  necessity  have  been  engendered 
there,  and  not  come  from  witliout,  there  being  so  great  a  fall 
near  the  entrance.  In  a  dry  summer  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  frogs  all  along  the  cavern,  to  the  farthest  part  of  it,  and 
other  little  animals  in  some  small  cisterns  of  water  there. 
Before  arriving  at  the  middle  of  this  vault,  yoili'fmd  a  bed  of 
very  fine  sand,  which  is  much  used  by  artists  to  cast  metals 
in.  On  the  roof,  at  certain  places,  liang  multitudes  of  bats, 
as  usual  in  all  caverns  whose  entrance  is  upon  a  level,  or 
somewhat  ascending  or  descending. 

The  next  cavern  o£  note  lies  about  five  miles  from  this,  on 
the  south-west  part  of  Mendip-hills,  near  a  place  called  Ched- 
der,  famous  for  cheese ;  from  this  place  you  may  pass  up  a 
narrow  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  being  bounded  with 
precipitous  rocks  on  the  east  and  west,  some  of  a  very  con- 
siderable height.  To  enter  into  this  cavern,  before  you  reach 
halfway  this  valley,  you  must  ascend  about  15  fathoms  on 
those  rocks  which  bound  it  to  the  east.  This  cavern  is  not 
of  so  large  extent  as  the  former,  neither  has  it  any  thing  pe* 
culiar  in  it  These  two  caverns  have  no  communication 
with  the  mines. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  wherever  mines  of  lead-ore 
are,  there  caverns  of  various  kinds  and  situations  are  found. 
The  most  considerable  in  Mendip-hills  is  a  cavern  in  a  hill 
called  Lamb.  First  a  perpendicular  shafl  descends  about 
10  fathoms,  then  you  come  into  a  leading  vault,  which  ex- 
tends itself  in  length  about  40  fathoms ;  it  runs  not  on  a 
level,  but  descending,  so  that  when  you  come  to  the  end  of 
it  you  are  23  fathoms  deep  by  a  perpendicular  line  :  the  floor 
of  it  is  full  of  loose  rocks :  its  roof  is  firmly  vaulted  with 
lime-stone  rocks,  having  flowers  of  all  colours  hanging  from 
them,  which  present  a  most  beautifiil  object  to  the  eye, 
being  always  kept  moist  by  the  distilling  waters.  In  some 
ports  the  roof  is  about  five  fathoms  in  height,  in  others  so 
law  that  a  man  has  much  ado  to  pass  by  creeping ;  tht? 
width  is  mostly  about  three  fathoms.  This  cavern  crosses 
many  veins  of  ore.  About  its  middle,  on  the  east  side,  lies 
a  narrow  passage  into  another  cavern,  which  runs  between 
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40  and  50  fiuhoms  in  length.    At  the  end  of  the  first  caveni 
there  opens  another  large  one. 

I  have  been  in  many  otlier  caverns  upon  Mendip-hillii. 
The  frequency  of  caverns  on  those  hills  may  be  easily  guessed 
at,  by  the  frequency  of  swallow-pits,  which  occur  there  in  all 
parts,  and  are  made  by  the  &lling  in  of  the  roofs  of  caverns  ; 
some  of  these  pits  being  of  a  large  extent,  and  very  deep  ; 
and  sometimes  our  miners,  sinking  in  the  bottom  of  these 
swallows,  have  found  oaks  15  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth. 


An  Acoouni  of  several  curious  Discoveries  about  the  Internal 
Texture  of  the  Flesh  of  Musdesy  ef  strange  Motions  in  the 
FinSj  and  the  Manner  cf  the  Prvduction  of  the  Shells  of 
OysierSf  Sfc.    By  M.  Leuwsnhoek.  —  [  1682.] 

Formerly  I  have  stated,  that  musculous  flesh,  viewed 
with  an  ordinary  microscope,  I  conceived  them  to  be  com- 
posed of  globul^  I  now  find  that  they  are  not  globules  but 
rimples.  For  on  examining  beef  muscles,  I  found  them  to 
be  made  up  of  small  strings  lying  close  joined  together  one 
by  another ;  which  were  so  small  that  50  of  them,  laid  one 
by  BDOther,  would  not  make  the  breadth  of  the  22d  part  of 
an  inch,  and  if  supposed  a  20th,  leaving  two  for  the  thickness 
of  the  membrane  that  inclose  them,  there  will  be  found  1000 
of  such  strings  lying  one  by  another  to  make  the  breadth  of 
an  inch,  and  consequently  1,000,000  of  them  in  a  square  inch. 

In  some  of  my  late  observations  I  took  notice,  that  about 
100  of  these  muscular  strings  lying  by  each  other  were 
wrapped  round,  and  enclosed  with  a  membrane,  which  made 
a  muscular  chord.  At  another  time  I  observed  in  the  mus- 
des  of  an  ox*8  tongue  three  such  muscular  chords,  each  en- 
wrapped with  its  distinct  membrane,  whose  ends  when  cut 
across  would  be  covered  by  a  sand  no  larger  than  the  100th 
part  of  an  inch ;  whence  we  may  conceive  there  may  be 
about  5000  of  such  muscular  chords  in  a  square  inch. 

I  took  the  season  when  oysters  came  to  us  in  a  short  time 
from  England,  and  observed,  with  admiration,  what  an  extra- 
ordinary motion  the  beard  of  the  oyster  made ;  and  although 
I  took  some  venr  minute  parts  of  it,  many  of  which  would 
not  together  make  out  the  size  of  a  sand,  yet  these  parts,  so 
broken,  had  such  a  motion  as  was  inconceivable  ;  for  I  ima- 
sined  that  such  a  small  part  represented  to  me  a  shrimp  with 
Its  continual  moving  pattens,  and  others  like  a  lobster.  And 
one  might  have  sworn  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  beard  of  the 
ovster,  but  an  animal  of  itself,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
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t^peared  ;  for  such  a  part  of  the  beard  made  no  progressive 
motioD,  and  remained  :n  its  motion  lying  in  one  place  BO  long 
time,  that  wheo  my  sight  failed  me  with  looking,  I  was  forced 
to  leave  it ;  and  l>esideB  the  fibres,  which  in  so  small  a  part 
seemed  pattens  or  paws,  had  the  same  motion  with  the  parts 
of  the  whole  beard. 

I  observed  the  shell  of  an  oyster,  and  found  it  all  made  up 
of  plates  laid  in  great  numbers  one  over  another,  always 
larger  and  larger  ;  so  that  the  increase  of  the  oyster  shell  is 
caused  by  the  addition  of  a  new  lamen  or  plate  m  the  shell ; 
which  last  new  made  plate  exceeds  the  rest  in  magnitude. 
These  lamine  seem  to  be  made  up  of  small  pipes,  wnich  are 
much  interwoven.  But  that  which  gave  me  most  satisfaction 
was,  that  when  eacli  of  these  lamincc  was  arrived  at  its  full 
size,  then  from  the  small  pipes  of  the  laminee  were  put  forth 
minute  lamioffi,  which  are  not  white  like  the  rest,  but  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  constituted  of  globules. 


Detcription  of  a  momtnua  Ajumal  eatt  out  tf  the  Stomach  by 
VotaiL     By  Dr.  Libtes,  of  rorft.  —  [1682.] 

The  patient  imagined  he  drank  it  the  last  summer  in  pond- 
water.  This  u  certain,  he  had  about  his  stomach  and  right 
fide  a  most  exquisite  and  tormenting  pain,  for  at  least  four 
months  last  past,  which  many  times  threw  him  into  horrors 
and  chilness,  ague-like ;  and,  mdeed,  when  he  vomited  this 
up,  he  was  the  sickest  man  I  ever  saw  not  to  die ;  he  also 
voided  blood  by  stool  several  days,  and  now  I  believe  he  will 
recover,  though  his  pains  are  not  wholly  ceased. 

This  animal  was  about  four  inches  long,  and  in  the  thickest 
place  three  inches  about :  it  had  three  fms  of  a  side,  all  near 
the  head,  and  the  upper  pair  most  exactly  and  el^antly 
figured,  as  is  described ;  all  these  fins  were  thick  and  fleshy ; 
but  the  forked  tail  was  finny  and  transparent,  and  to  be  ex- 
tended; it  was  placed  horizontally,  not  as  that  of  most,  if  not 
all,  small  fish,  and  even  newts  and  tadpoles,  in  which  parti- 
cular it  differs  from  them  all,  as  well  as  in  ^e  fleshiness  of 
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Description  of  Pen-park  HoU^  in  Gloucestershire.    Communis 
catedhy  Sir  Robert  Southwel. —  [1682.] 

There  u  a  place  in  Gloucestershire  called  Pen-park, 
about  three  miles  from  Bristol,  and  above  three  from  the 
Severn,  wherein  some  miners  for  lead  discovering  a  large 
hole  in  tlie  earth,  one  Captain  Sturmy,  a  warm  inquisitive 
tii'aman,  who  has  written  a  large  folio  on  Navigation,  would 
needs  descend,  and  his  narrative  was  as  follows :  — 

On  the  'Jd  of  July,  1669, 1  descended  by  ropes  affixed  at 
to*:  top  of  an  old  lead-ore  pit,  four  fathoms  almost  perpendi- 
cular, and  from  thence  three  fatlioms  more  obliquely,  between 
cno  great  rocks,  where  I  found  the  moutli  of  this  spacious 
place,  from  which  a  miner  and  myself  lowered  ourselves  by 
ropes,  25  fathoms  perpendicular,  into  a  very  large  place, 
wliich  resembled  to  us  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  for  we 
:>cuck  lighted  candles  all  the  way  we  went,  to  discover  what 
we  could  find  remarkable.  At  length  we  came  to  a  river  or 
^eat  water,  which  I  found  to  be  20  fathoms  broad,  and  eight 
fathoms  deep.  As  we  were  walking  by  this  river,  32  fathoms 
under  ground,  we  discovered  a  great  hollowness  in  a  rock, 
some  50  feet  above  us,  so  that  I  got  a  ladder  down  to  us,  and 
the  miner  went  up  the  ladder  to  that  place,  and  walked  into 
it  about  70  paces,  till  he  just  lost  sight  of  me,  and  from 
thence  cheerfully  called  to  me,  and  told  me  he  had  found 
what  he  looked  for,  a  rich  mine. 

Here  arc  abundance  of  strange  places,  the  flooring  being  a 
kind  of  a  white  stone,  enamelled  with  lead-ore,  and  the 
pendant  rocks  were  glazed  with  saltpetre,  which  distilled 
upon  them  from  above,  and  time  had  |)etrified.  Afler  some 
hours*  stay  there  we  ascended  without  much  hurt,  except 
scratching  ourselves  by  climbing  the  sharp  rocks.  But  for 
four  days  after  my  return  I  was  troubled  with  a  violent  head- 
ache, which  I  impute  to  my  being  in  that  vault. 

Captain  Sturmy  falling  from  his  head-ache  into  a  fever,  and 
d^-ing ;  what  from  his  death,  and  the  opinion  of  an  evil  spirit, 
nobody  was  willing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  said  hole 
irom  that  time  to  this. 

But  Captain  Collins,  commander  of  the  Merlin  yacht, 
coming  to  the  Severn,  and  visiting  Sir  Robert  Southwel  near 
Kingroad,  Sir  Robert  told  him  how  the  stor^  of  this  hole  had 
amused  the  country ;  and  that  the  narrative  had  formerly 
been  sent  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Society ;  and  that 
there  wanted  only  some  courage  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  Captain  resolved  to  adventure,  and  on  the  18th  and  19tli 


of  September,  168%  he  took  Beverol  or  his  men,  with  ropea 
and  tackling  fitting  to  descend,  with  lines  to  measure  any 
length  or  depth,  also  with  candles,  torches,  and  a  spealting- 
trumpet.  What  be  found  does  much  lessen  the  credit  and 
terror  of  this  hole,  as  will  appear  by  the  figure  he  took 
thereof,  and  the  description  following;  — 

It  is  down  the  tumiel  from  the  superficies  to  the  opening  of 
the  cavity  less  than  39  yards.  Then  the  hole  spreading  into 
an  irrcgi^ar  oblong  figure,  is  in  the  greatest  length  75  yards, 
and  in  the  greatest  breadth  41  yards  ;  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  roof  to  the  water  was  then  19  yards  ;  the  water  was 
now  in  a  pool,  at  the  north  end,  being  the  deepest  part :  it 
'  was  in  length  27  j^rds,  in  breadth  12,  and  only  five  yards 
and  a  half  deep ;  two  rocks  appeared  above  ttie  water  all 
covered  with  mud,  but  the  water  waa  sweet  and  good  ;  there 
was  a  large  circle  of  mud  round  the  pool,  and  far  up  towards 
the  south  end,  which  showed  that  the  water  has  at  other 
times  been  six  yards  higher  than  at  present. 

The  tunnel  or  passage  down  was  somewhat  oblique,  very 
ragged  and  rocky;  in  some  places  it  was  two  yards  wide,  and 
in  some  three  or  four,  but  nothing  observable  therein,  save  here 
aod  there  some  of  that  spar  which  usually  attends  the  mines 
of  lead  ore.  In  the  way,  SO  yards  down,  there  rung  in, 
■outhward,  a  passs^  of  29  yards  in  length,  parallel  to  the 
superficies  above ;  it  was  two  or  three  yards  high,  and  com- 
monly as  broad,  and  alike  rocky  as  the  tunnel,  with  some  ap 
pearances  of  spar,  but  nothing  else  in  it  except  a  few  bats. 
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The  cmvitf  bdow  wai  in  like  manner  rocky,  and  very  irre- 
gular :  the  candles  and  torches  burnt  clear,  so  as  to  discover 
the  whole  extent  thereof;  nor  was  the  air  any  thing  offensive. 

The  three  men  that  went  down  the  first  day  staid  below 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  next  day  the  captam  went  down 
with  seven  or  eight  men,  who  staid  below  for  an  hour,  and 
observed  all  things. 

The  bottom  of  this  hole,  where  the  land-waters  gather,  is 
59  yards  down  from  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  and  by 
good  calculation  the  same  bottom  is  20  yards  above  the 
Fullest  rising  of  the  Severn,  and  lies  into  the  land  about  three 
miles  distant  from  it. 

Tke  profile  of  the  concave  in  Pen-park^  More  deicribed: 
—  a  is  the  superficies  of  the  earth ;  b  the  lead-ore  pit ;  c  the 
tunnel  or  passage  down  ;  d  the  long  gallery ;  e  the  concave 
or  cell ;  /  the  upper  edge  of  the  mud ;  p  two  small  rocks 
that  appear  above  the  water ;  k  the  upper  part  of  the  water ; 
t  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
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Th%  snake  dissected  was  four  feet  five  inches  long;  the 
girt  of  the  body  in  the  largest  place,  which  was  the  middle, 
was  six  inches  and  a  half;  the  girt'  about  the  neck  three 
inches ;  near  the  rattle  two  inches ;  the  head  flat  on  the  top, 
as  is  the  viper,  and  by  the  protuberance  of  the  maxilUe  some- 
what representing  me  head  of  a  bearded  arrow;  at  the 
extremity  of  it  were  the  nostrils ;  between  them  and  the  eyes, 
but  somewhat  lower,  were  two  other  orifices,  which  I  took  for 
the  ears,  but  afterwards  found,  they  only  led  into  a  bone  that 
had  a  pretty  large  cavity,  but  no  perforation.  Vipers  have 
not  these  orifices  in  the  head ;  and  Cbaras  savs  they  hear  by 
the  nostrils ;  and  that  to  them  run  not  only  toe  olfactory  but 
auditory  nerves  also.  The  eye  was  round,  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  in  colour,  the  make  of  the  pupil,  and  other 
respects,  like  a  viper's,  as  indeed,  except  in  the  rattle,  was  the 
whole  external  shape  of  this  animal.  There  was  a  large 
scale  jettine  over  the  eye,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  a  pal- 
pebra  for  defending  it  firom  any  thing  falling  on  it ;  but  I 
€:ouid  not  perceive  it  was  capable  of  closing,  although  inwards 
it  seemed  to  have  a  membrana  nictitans,  which  removes  any 
dust  that  might  adhere  to  the  eye. 

The  scales  on  the  head  were  the  smallest  of  any;  those  on 
the  back  larger,  and  so  proportionably  greater  to  the  largest 
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I>nrt  of  the  bnily  ;  and  no  iliiniiiishiiig  thencu  again  to  tlie 
si'tiing  on  of  the  rattle  ;  all  in  tiKure  sonieu'h.it  resembling 
parsnip  st'cds.  Their  colour  vnriouii ;  the  scales  on  the  back 
liad  an  edfied  rising  in  the  middle,  which  was  still  less  protu- 
berant OS  tliey  grew  nearer  the  sides,  where  they  were  flat. 

The  belly  seemed  flat,  covered  with  long  scales  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  speckled  black.  From  tlic  neck  to  the  ojius 
We  nuntbcred  168;  beyond  the  anus  u-ere  two  half  scalcti ; 
thcuce  19  whole  scales  of  n  black  lead  colour  with  yellowish 
edges  ;  from  thence  to  the  rattle  six  orders  or  rows  of  smaller 
scales  of  the  same  colour. 

To  the  last  vertebra  of  the  tail  was  fastened  the  rattle  ;  in 
our  subject  there  were  but  five,  but  some  others  seemed  to 
be  broken  off.     Tliat  next  the  tail  was 
lend-coluur,  the  others   of  a   cincritious. 
well  described  by  Dr.  Grew,  who  says,  "  they 
are  very  hollow,  thin,  hard,  and  dry  bones,  and 
thereiorc  very  brittle,  almost  like  glass,  and 
very  sonorous.    They  are  all  very  nearly  of  the 
c  bulkf  and  of  ttie  self-same  figure,  most 

like  the  os  sacrum  of  a  man ;  for  although 

L  the  lust  of  them  only  seems  to  have  a  rigid 

'  tail,  or  epiphysis  adjoined  to  it,  yet  have  every 

e  of  them  the  like :  so  that  the  toil  of  every 

I    uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of  the  bones 

below  it :  by  which  artifice  they  have  not  only 

a  movable  coherence,  but  also  make  a  more 

multiplied  sound,  each  bone  hitting  agsiust 

two  others  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  figure   exhibits   a    single  rattle, 
ich  has  three  joints :  the  first  and  largest  appears  when 
lujoined  with  otners;  the  two  others  serve  fur  the  fastening 
B  the  succeeding  rattle,  and  are  covered  by  them. 
r  The  second  shows  the  five  rattles  as  joined  together. 


It 


O/t  Aniotal  Potoer.    By  J.  A.  Boaelli.  —  [168S.] 
t  Th£  author  first  gives  an  exact  description  of  a  muscle, 
Itiich  within  its  tendinous  or  nenous  membrane  contains 
Bverul  small  bundles  of  fibres,  which  constitute  an  hexagonal 

re,  or  triangular  prism ;  the  fibres  themselves  in  each 

n  being  jiaratlel,  and  variously  connected  to  each  other; 

iiicroscoiiical  appearance  of  a  single  fibre  representing  8 

rixr,  not  hoUow  like  a  reed,  but  full  of  a  spongy  pith  like 
,    He  gives  on  occotut  of  the  several  species  of  muscles. 
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fi-QiD  the  potttion  of  their  fibres,  and  atserts  their  proper 
action  to  be  contraction.  He  confutes  the  common  opinion, 
that  nature  with  a  very  small  force  lifts  up  the  greatest 
weights,  the  contrary  bein^  demonstrated,  tliat  the  power 
exceeds  the  weight  of  the  hmbs  that  are  lifted  up  by  it  100 
or  1000  times. 

He  gives  us,  likewise,  an  account  of  the  wonderful  structure 
of  the  back-bone,  to  the  cartilages  of  which  he  attributes  a 
greater  force  than  to  all  the  muscles  that  contract  it,  as  is 
evident  from  this  proposition :  that  if  a  porter  carry  on  his 
back  a  weight  of  120  lb.,  the  power  nature  exercises  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  musculi  extensores  of  the 
back,  is  equal  to  the  forde  of  25,5851b.;  that  of  tlie  muscles 
alone  he  computes  to  be  64041b  ;  and  observes,  that  the  re- 
tention of  a  joint  stretched  out  is  not  from  the  tonical  action 
of  antagonist  muscles. 

Hence  he  goes  on  to  deliver  the  various  postures  of  an 
animal,  which  he  does  by  assigning  his  centre  of  gravity  in 
all  his  possible  positions.  As  in  a  man  stretched  out  at 
length,  the  centre  is  between  the  nates  and  nubes.  That  a 
man  cannot  well  stand  on  one  heel,  or  tip  of^  a  toe,  because 
in  these  cases  the  line  of  direction  fidls  without  his  basis,  &c. 

That  thoii^  birds  have  two  feet,  yet  they  neither  walk 
nor  stand  the  same  way  as  a  man ;  which  depends  on  the 
different  structure  of  their  joints.  For,  1.  they  differ  in  the 
number  of  the  bones.  2.  In  the  form.  8.  In  the  distribution 
and  make  of  their  muscles.    4.  In  the  joints  themselves. 

He  demonstrates  the  manner  how  a  bird  when  sleeping 
cits  firm  on  a  twig,  though  the  muscles  are  then  inactive ; 
namelVf  by  a  strong  constriction  of  its  claws,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  firm  comprehension  of  that  twig,  necessarily  and 
mechamcally  resulting  from  the  gravity  of  the  bird,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  tendons  of  those  muscles  that  contract  the 
claws. 

That  quadrupeds  cannot  stand  in  their  natural  prone 
position  on  one  or  tn^'o  feet,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
Its  line  of  propension  cannot  fall  in  either,  or  between  botli. 

He  shows  the  art  of  skating  upon  ice,  as  also  how  progpres- 
aum  in  quadrupeds  is  performed,  and  likewise  leaping,  in 
which  the  vis  motiva  is  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  2900  is 
to  one.  That  in  leaping  according  to  a  line  inclined  to  the 
horixon,  at  oblique  angles,  the  line  described  by  the  centre 
of  gravity  shall  be  a  curve  parabola,  as  being  compounded  of 
the  straight  uniform  motion  forward,  and  the  accelerated 
descent  of  the  heavy  body.     Next  he  gives  an  exact  account 
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of  flying,  the  main  itreu  of  which  it  in  the  largeneH  of  the 
luuseles  that  move  the  fings,  the  potentia  of  wnich  exceeds 
the  weight  of  the  bird  10,000  times;  with  many  more  curious 
particulars  about  their  several  ways  of  flying. 

He  describes  the  action  of  swimming,  and  how  fishes 
change  their  specified  gravity  on  occasion,  by  the  compression 
and  dilatation  of  the  air  contained  in  their  air-bladders,  i>er- 
fornied  by  the  many  and  strong  muscles  about  their  bellies. 
He  assigns  the  reason  why  man  does  not  swim  by  instinct  as 
well  as  other  animals,  to  be  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gravity 
of  the  head  so  much  exceeding  the  proportion  of  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  describes  the  mechanical 
mode,  and  assigns  the  immediate  cause,  by  which  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  is  performed. 

Concluding  that  the  muscles  are  contracted  from  the  infla- 
tion of  their  fibres  by  adventitious  bodies,  as  it  were  by 
wedges ;  and  having  refused  an  incorporeal  natural  faculty 
for  the  immediate  mover,  as  also  any  aerial  substance,  and 
rejected  the  blood  filling  the  pores  of  the  muscles,  together 
with  the  maimer  by  which  moistened  ropes  are  contracted, 
he  infers,  that  the  ebullition,  caused  in  the  muscles  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  blood  and  succus  nervous,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  intumescence  and  contraction,  which  he 
confirms  and  illustrates  by  arguments  and  experiments. 

He  next  gives  an  account  of  the  internal  motions  of  the 

fluida  of  the  body,  as  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  de- 

MntMng  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and  showing 

I   how  it  differs  from  other  muscles  by  the  wonderful  texture 

.    of  its  fibres. 

He  at  last  iofen  that  the  moving  faculty  of  the  heart  ex- 
'^-^~  the  resistance  of  the  whole  blood  m  the  arteries,  and 
Jj^aments  that  hinder  their  dilatation,  wluch  is  greater 
'^'—a  oft  weight  of  180,000. 

■"  — — •— ion  wholly  to  the  muscles  that  enlarge 

crcottals  and  the  diaphragm,  together 

ight  and  elaiticity  of  the  air.     The  manner,  by 

p  the  circumference  of  tlie  ribs  towards  the  throat, 

ms  that  make  acute  angles  with  the  plains  of  the 

p  structure  of  the  thorax  in  the  tortoise,  he  observes, 

^lliere  being  no  divided  ribs,  but  one  continued 

pliragm ;  and  instead  of  lungs,  two  long 

_    Iso  the  blood-vessels.     Tl^se  bags  are 

Uled  and  emptied,  but  constantly  remtun  full 

i  not  renewed  in  tbem  but  partially,  by  the 


E,   i-e.  raana,   ana    in  i^ngnsn,   me  lape-toorm.      inis 

eu  of  the  body  sufficiently  distinguishes   it   from  the 

rs,  irhich  are  usually  bred  in  the  body ;  which  are  either 

t  and  small,  and  then  called  ascaridea,  or  longer,  as  the 

lef.    Hot  ia  then  anj  out  of  the  bodj  that  I  Imow  o^ 

MvtfamflaL 

«M  I  hKra  bj  m0  ttftet  kng,  iboiit  fire  jMBti  mke  an 


.  ihwMi  Ab  kttvjointi  hoe  tn  above  an  indt  long; 
h^aomB  I  lMntdwiagti4dop,tbereiKraSOor4(^ 
Mbcb  d»*e  60  tanxdii  which,  toward*  tbe  head,  make 
ritftekoglhaf  aahdii  whcreai  towardi  the  tail  uxor 
■  JotBls  e^MlDed  flat  BMature,  and  ■ometimea  three ;  ao 
paioilfy  the  Jojati  aaein  to  increaw,  both  in  length 
bMd^  aa  flv  annsdi  the  tail. 
t-ta  tto  Jngtn  or  tU>  worm,  it  ii  aometimee  as  long  as 
im.  bewda;  aot  Oat  it  lies  extended  ttiaight  the  length 
•^■1^  aa  tbeae  va^  think,  who  fondly  itnaguied  it  was 
^  daa  hot  a  mocout  ikiB,  or  apolium  of  the  tame:  bat 
4-MHahtad  m  aavenl  place* ;  ao  that  it  often  Taatly 
db   tba  iriiole   length   of   the   intestines   themaelTes. 


^MBiB  ana  piece  of  this  worm  five  nrds  long ;  and 
wm,  Am  so  ;arda  long.  Yet  in  neither  could  ae  ob- 
t  fidia-  tba  bend  or  the  tail.  But  what  Olaus  Borrichina 
MiinBartaUe;  that  a  patient  of  hia,  in  a  year's  time, 
Mftiad  800  ftet  of  this  sort  of  worm,  biU  in  several 
■d  Ibaa  flOO  feet  of  it  be  kept  by  him ;  and  that 
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gays  he  showed,  in  the  Anatomy  Theatre,  40  yards  of  this 
■  vorni ;  which  waa  voided  by  one  in  two  days'  time.  However, 
I  queation  whether  all  those  pieces  which  are  voided  by  the 
same  person  may  be  nlways  reputed  parts  of  the  same  worm, 
or  of  different.  Yet  this  is  undeniable,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  this  worm  is  amazingly  long,  which  plainly  appears 
even  by  those  pieces  wc  see  of  them;  for,  besides  the  instances 
already  given,  Simon  Schultzius  mentions  one  seven  yards 
long,  and  another  nine  yards.  Clusius  tells  us,  that  the  Duke 
of  Austria's  cook  voided  pieces  of  this  worm,  6,  12,  and  15 
yards  long.  Jacobus  Oe^seus  measured  one  18  yards  long. 
Alexander  Camerarius  has  seen  them  above  20  yards  long. 
In  the  palace  at  Tiguri  is  kept  the  figure  of  one  1 8  feet  long : 
and  abundance  of  more  instances  I  could  give  were  it  needful. 


But  I  shall  describe  that  piece  of  one  I  have  by  me,  voided 
by  a  young  man  about  20  years  of  age,  on  the  use  of  an 
emulsion  of  the  cold  seeds,  who  plainly  perceived  it  alive, 
and  to  move  ;  and  having  put  it  in  a  wide  mouthed-glass,  it 
often  endeavoured  by  raising  its  body  to  get  out ;  but  the 
cold  water  into  which  it  was  put  afterwards  soon  killed  it. 
I  measured  it  and  found  it  24  feet,  or  eight  yards  long.  In 
it  I  numbered  507  joints.  Its  colour  was  extreme  white,  being 
tui^id  with  chyle ;  its  body  flat,  about  the  thickness  of  half  a 
crown,  where  thickest ;  and  the  joints  towards  the  tail  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  broad ;  tliose  towards  the  head  about  one 
fourth  as  broad  as  those  towards  the  tail,  and  here  the  joints 
were  not  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  whereas  those  at  the  tall 
were  a  full  inch  long,  and  something  more ;  and  from  the  head 
they  seemed  gradudly  to  increase  in  length.  The  joints  much 
of  a  wideness  throughout ;  and  the  jetting  edges  of  the  fonner 
over  the  latter  usually  plain  and  even ;  unless  where  the  con- 
traction of  the  body  had  rendered  them  a  little  crimpled. 
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The  flats  of  both  sides  just  alike ;  and  without  any  n>ot8>  pro- 
tuberances, or  any  thing  remarkable,  which  might  distinguish 
them,  or  be  observed,  onlj  a  smooth  surface ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  edges  of  each  joint  I  observed  a  protuberating 
orifice,  which  would  easily  enough  admit  a  hogs  bristle,  and 
was  open,  and  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Tliese  orifices 
were  placed  for  the  most  part  alternately,  in  one  joint  on  the 
right  side,  in  the  following  on  the  left.  But  sometimes  I 
hare  observed  them  in  two,  more  seldom  in  three  succeeding 
joints  of  the  same  side ;  but  never  in  one  joint  more  than 
once.  These  orifices  I  take  at  present  for  so  many  mouths. 
But  sinee  I  have  here  mentioned  of  what  length  they  have 
been  observed  in  man,  I  shall  also  add  how  long  those  were  I 
have  seen  in  dogs.  For  though  they  are  to  be  met  with  only 
m  the  animal  kingdom ;  yet  in  abundance  of  the  subjects  of 
this,  and  those  too  of  different  species,  they  are  veiy  frequent ; 
in  fishes,  as  in  the  pike,  whitings,  bleaks,  crabs,  herrings,  &c 
and  upon  this  score  sometimes  they  prove  a  great  damage  to 
the  merchants,  as  Flaterus  observes,  they  bein^  forced  to 
throfw  them  away.  In  bleaks  in  the  summer-tune,  if  you 
open  those  that  lei^  and  tumble  on  the  water,  from  the  tor- 
ment they  fed  within,  you  almost  constantly  meet  with  this 
worm,  which  ib  a  thmg  well  known  to  the  watermen.  In 
oxen  oflen  they  are  observed  likewise,  not  so  much  in  calves ; 
but  in  dogs  very  fiequently;  which  Platerus  makes  to  be 
another  sort  of  the  taenia,  and  calls  it  ligula,  Simon  Schult- 
zius  mentions  a  lap-dog  that  in  a  short  time  voided  nine 
yards  of  tfiis  wcfrm  m  several  pieces. 

I  have  oftentimes  here  seen  them  m3rself,  but  shall  mention 
those  only  I  found  in  dissection ;  as  I  met  with  the  first  time 
two.  There  was  indeed  anotlier  piece,  which  I  take  only  as 
broken  off  from  one  of  the  former,  because  here  both  extremes 
were  pretty  large,  and  the  joints  throughout  proportionably 
long.  But  iq  the  two  others  the  disproportion  was  very 
remarkable;  for  besides  observing  here  tneir  heads  thick 
beset  with  hairs  or  small  spikes,  which  I  shall  afterwards  de- 
scribe, I  took  notice  that  this  extreme,  if  extended,  was  very 
slender ;  and  when  a  httle  contracted,  the  joints  so  very 
small,  that  they  were  scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
but  where  I  could  better  distmguish  them,  between  30  or 
40  made  the  length  of  an  inch  ;  but  towards  the  other  extreme 
or  tail,  in  one  four,  in  the  other  six  or  seven  joints  made  that 
length  ;  one  of  these  worms  was  scarcely  a  foot  long ;  the 
other  not  a  foot  and  a  half. 

In  another  dog  I  since  dissected,  I  found  another  worm, 

s 
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with  jiut  the  seme  head,  but  about  five  feet  long ;  towards  the 
head  in  this  60  joints  scarcely  made  an  inch,  but  at  the  tail 
about  three  equaUed  that  space ;  and  the  joints  here  w«e 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad ;  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
joints  in  this,  I  plainly  perceived  thoBe  orifices  I  at  preaeat 
call  the  mouUis. 


he^T  from  Mr.  Aktbony  LsuirBSBOEK,  cf  Ddfi,  cmuxming 

the   AppeoTtuwet  of  teverai  Woodt,  and  wir  VesieU.— 

[1683.] 

I  SEND  you  here  some  observations  on  wood.  BCD  (fig.  1.) 
is  a  part  oi  the  circumference  of  an  oak  or  ash  tree.  Sic  being 
of  16  years'  growth,  and  therefore  having  1 8  rings,  one  for  each 
year ;  that  which  „ 

IS  made  the  last  Pff-i 

year  being  al- 
ways the  great- 
est, though  not 
always  propor- 
tionably  great, 
but  according  as 
the  year  is  more  , 
or  less  fhiitfuL 
The  pieces  described  m  the  following  figures  are  such  as  E 
in  the  15th  ring,  and  sometmies  not  so  luge,  yet  from  such 
a  part  I  doubt  not  but  the  constitution  of  the  whole  tree 
may  sufBciently  be  understood. 

When  a  tree  is  sawed  across,  and  afterwards  planed  very 
smooth,  we  see  lines,  as  it  were,  drawn  from  the  centre  A, 
and  reaching  to  the  circumference  B ;  these  are  vessels 
which  carry  the  sap  to  the  bark ;  as  by  the  adjoined  %ure8 
will  appear. 

In  fig.  2.  ABC  D  shows  a  piece  of  oak,  which  observed  in 
a  microscope  was  thus  drawn  from  a  piece  of  wood  as  large  as 
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H.  F  F  are  the  separations  of  the  growth  of  one  year.  For 
when  the  growth  stopt,  the  wood  becomes  fins  and  thick ; 
«nd  is  suppUed  with  many  small  vetscla,  such  as  are  hardly  to 
be  dislin^uished,  and  therefore  ^pear  as  brown  rays  or 
streaks.  Between  the  said  FF,  FF,  is  comprehended  that 
thickness  of  wood  which  has  been  added  to  the  circumference 
of  ■  tree  by  a  year's  ^wth.  The  wood  has  five  sorts  of  vessels, 
TO.  Three  sorts  gomg  upwards,  and  two  lying  horizontaUy. 
E  E  E  denote  large  ascending  vessels  made  every  year  in  the 
wood  in  the  ^Tisg,  when  it  begins  to  grow. 

All  these  ascending  vessels  m  the  aforesaid  piece  of  wood( 
which  is  about  J^  of  a  square  Inch,  are  I  guess  about  20,0Cni 
Hence  in  an  oak-tree  of^four  feet  diameter  are  SSBO  milliona 
of  ascending  vessels,  and  in  Mie  of  one  foot  there  are  200 
milliona  of  vesteU.  If  we  suppose  10  of  these  great  and 
small  vessels  in  a  day  to  cany  up  one  drop  of  water,  and  that 
1 00  of  these  drops  make  one  cubic  inch,  there  will  be  200,000 
cubic  inches. 

These  forementioned  uprising  vessels  emp^  constandj 
their  lap  inlo  an  incredible  number  of  vessels,  which  he 
horizontally  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  to  cause  a  continual 
growth  in  thickness,  ti^.  3.,  G  G  G,  are  a  sort  of  vessels 
wfaicli  run  horizontal,  banning  from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  taut 
afterwards  in  great  numbers  taking  their  rite  from  the  as> 
cending  vessels. 

F)g.  3.  is  a  little  piece  of 
black  Mauritins  ebony  wood, 
and  this  little  piece  of  wood, 
wfaereio  are  shown  ^MUt  IIOO 


Fir.  4 
wooa;a 


I  pece  of  polm- 
;  and  though  I  examined 
a  great  deal  (^  it,  I  could  find 
little  diSerence  in  the  several  parts,  and  therefore  I  have 
fb  4,  here   contented   myself  vrith   d^ 

—  scribing    a    amaller    portion.      It 

consists  of  two  sorts  of  ascending 
:.  great  vessels,  and 
smaller  ones  lying  among  the 
larger. 
A  B  C  D  E  F  (fig.5,)  is  a  ver^  BDaaU 
piece  oF  straw  cait  across,  in  which  the  port  of  the  drcum- 
nrence  A  F  may  be  discerned  how  great  it  is.  A  B  E  F  is 
die  rind  of  the  straw,  which  to  outwaird  appearance  u  amoo& 
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mnd  shining,  thoiuh  for  the  most  part  it  is  made  of  extremely 
Bmsll  TeHsels,  and  of  some  greater ;  which  I  liave  represented 


fls  near  as  possible.  G  G  G  G  are  the  vessels  of  which  the  in- 
nermost parts  of  the  straw  are  made  ;  these  vessels  are  four, 
five,  and  six  sided,  according  as  tliey  come  to  fit  themselves. 
M  H  H  are  other  vessels  which  run  in  between  the  fore- 
mentioned  ones,  and  are  beset  round  with  small  vessels.  In 
these  vessels  I  have  seen  the  sap  sink  down  suddenly  at  the 
time  of  the  growing  of  the  straw,  when  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  the  sap  rise  up  in  the  vessels  GG,  which  sap  was  made 
mostly  of  globules  ;  and  when  the  globules  came  to  pass  the 
valves,  where  the  vessck  were  narrowest,  these  globules  then 
changed  into  the  form  of  cones,  till  they  obtained  a  largn 
room,  and  then  they  retook  their  former  globular  shape. 


A  Conjecture  on  under  CurreniiatlAe  Straitii  Mouth  and  other 
Ptacei.  By  Thomas  Smitb,  aZ>.—  [1684.] 
At  the  Straits,  there  is  a  vast  draught  of  water  poured 
continually  out  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  which  between  Cape  Spartel  or  Sprat, 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  and  Cape  Trafalgar,  may  be  near  seven 
leagues  wide,  the  current  settinE  strong  into  it,  and  not  losing 
its  force  till  it  runs  as  far  as  Malaga,  which  is  about  20  leagues 
within  the  Straits.  By  the  benefit  of  this  current,  though 
the  wind  be  contrary,  if  it  does  not  overblow,  ships  easily 
turn  into  the  Gut,  as  they  term  the  narrow  passage,  which  is 
about  20  miles  in  lengdi.  At  the  end  of  which  are  two 
towns,  Gibraltar  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  gives  denomin- 
ation to  the  strait,  and  Ceuta  on  tne  Barbary  coast ;  at  which 
places  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  set  up  his  pillars.  What 
oecoraes  of  this  great  quantity  of  water  poured  in  this  way, 
and  of  that  which  runs  from  the  Euxine  mto  the  Bosphorus 
and  Propontis,  and  carried  at  last  through  the  Hellespont 
into  the  JEgeaa  or  Archipelago,  it  a  curious  speculation,  and 
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has  exercised  the  inffenuity  of  philosophers  and  navigatorB. 
For  there  is  no  sensible  rising  of  the  water  all  along  the  Bar^ 
bary  coast,  even  down  to  Alexandria,  the  land  beyond  Tripoli, 
and  that  of  Egypt  lying  very  low,  and  easily  to  be  overflowed. 
They  observe,  indeed,  that  the  water  rises  three  feet  or  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  as  much,  or  very 
near  as  much,  all  along  the  river  of  Genoa,  as  &r  as  the  river 
Amo  ;  but  this  rather  adds  to  the  wonder. 

I  here  omit  to  speak  at  large  of  the  several  hypotheses 
which  have  been  invented  to  solve  this  difficulty ;  such  as  sub- 
terraneous vents,  cavitiesy  and  indraughts,  exhalations  by  the 
aun-beams,  the  running  out  of  the  water  on  the  African  side, 
as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  circular  motion  of  the  water.  My 
ocnijecture  is,  that  there  is  an  under-current,  by  which  as 
irreat  a  quantity  of  water  is  carried  out  as  comes  flowing  in* 
To  confirm  which,  besides  what  mi^ht  be  said  about  the 
difference  of  tides  in  the  offing,  and  at  Ihe  shore  in  the 
Downs,  which  necessarily  supposes  an  under-current,  I  shall 
present  you  with  an  instance  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Baltic 
sound,  as  I  received  it  firom  an  able  seaman,  who  was  at  the 
MoaJoDg  of  the  triaL  He  told  me,  that  being  there  in  one  of 
the  lung's  fi^tes,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  into  the 
mid  stream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  die  current ;  that 
soon  after  they  sunk  a  bucket  with  a  large  cannon  ball,  to  a 
certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check  to  the  boat's  motion, 
and  sinking  it  still  lower  and  lower,  the  boat  was  driven 
ahead  to  windward  against  the  upper  current :  the  current 
alc^  as  he  added,  not  being  four  or  five  fathom  deep,  and 
chat  the  lower  the  bucket  was  let  fall,  they  found  the  under 
current  the  stronger. 


Of  Oe  Pares  m  Oe  Skin  of  the  Hands  and  Feet.    By 

Neh.  Grew,  ilf.D.  — [1684.] 

The  pores  in  the  hands  and  feet  are  very  remarkable ; 
both  in  rejroect  of  their  position  and  their  amplitude.  For  if 
sny  one  will  but  take  the  pains,  with  an  indifferent  glass,  to 
WDvey  the  palm  of  his  hand  very  well  washed  with  a  ball, 
be  may  perceive  innumerable  little  ridges,  of  equal  size  and 
diatano^  and  every  where  running  parallel  to  each  other. 
And  especially  on  the  ends  and  first  joints  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb,  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  near  the  root  of  the  thumb 
a  little  above  the  wrist.  In  all  which  places,  they  are  very 
regularly  disposed  into  spherical  triangles  and  ellipses.  On 
ndges  stand  the  ^res,  aii  in  even  rows,  and  oC  Budi  ^ 
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magnitude,  u  to  be  visible  to  ti  good  eye,  without  a  gkss. 
But  being  viewed  with  one,  every  pore  looks  like  a  little 
fountain,  and  the  sweat  may  be  seen  to  stand  therein,  as 
dear  as  roclc-water,  and  often  as  it  is  wiped  o^  to  spring  up 
within  them  again. 

What  nature  intends  in  the  position  of  these  ridges,  is, 
that  they  may  the  better  suit  with  the  use  and  motion  of  the 
hand  :  those  of  the  lower  side  of  every  triangle,  to  the  bending 
in  or  clutching  of  the  fingers ;  and  those  of  the  other  two 
■ides,  and  of  tlie  ellipses,  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  hand  or 
fingers'  ends  against  any  bodr,  requiring  them  to  yield  to  the 
right  and  left.  On  these  ridges  the  pores  are  very  provi- 
dently placed,  and  not  in  the  furrows  which  lie  between  them; 
that  so  their  structure  might  be  ttic  stronger,  and  less  liable 
to  be  depraved  by  compression ;  whereby  only  the  furrows 
are  dilated  or  contracted,  the  ridges  constantly  maintaining 
themselves,  and  so  the  pores  unaltered.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  pores  are  also  very  large,  that  tliey  may  stiil  be  the  better 
preserved,  though  the  skin  be  ever  so  much  compressed  and 
condensed,  by  the  constant  use  and  labour  of  the  hand.  So 
likewise  those  of  the  feet,  notwithstanding  the  compression 
of  the  skin  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 


Zittttrjrom  Sir.  Avtboity  Lsvwst^HOEX,  about  Ammalt  in  At 

Scurf  of  the   Ttttk,   the    Svbstanee  called    Worvu   in   At 

Note,  and  Uit  Cuticula  oontuting  of  Sealet. —  [1684.} 

Thouom  my  teeth  are  kept  usually  very  dean,  yet  when 

I  view  them  In  a  magnifying  glass,  1  find  growing  between 

them  a  little  white  matter,  as  thick  as  wetted  flour  :  in  this 

substance,  though  I  could  not  perceive  any  motion,  1  judged 

there  might  probably  be  living  creatures.     I  therefore  took 

some  of  this  flour,  and  mixed  it  either  with  pure  rain-water 

wherein  were  no  animals,  or  else  with  some  of  my  spittle, 

having  no  animals  nor  air-bubbles  to  cause  amotion  ir  =*  — ■* 


then  to  my  great  surprize  perceived  that  the  aforesaid  matter 
contained  very  many  small  living  animals,  which  moved  them- 
selves very  strangely.     The  latest  sort  were  not  numerous 


but  their  motionstrongandnimbte,  darting  themselves  through 
the  water  or  spittle,  as  a  jack  or  pike  does  through  the 
water.  The  second  sort  spun  about  like  a  top,  and  were 
more  in  number  than  the  first.  In  the  third  vxl  I  could  not 
well  distinguish  the  figure,  for  mnettme*  it  aeenwd  to  be  an 
oval,  and  other  times  a  drdc ;  tbeae  were  exceedingly  small, 
madao  ewifi,  that  I  can  compsra  them  to  nothing  better  than 
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a  fwarm  of  lies  or  gnats,  flaring  and  turning  among  each 
other  in  a  small  mace.  Of  thissortlbdieveuiere  might  be 
many  thousands  m  a  quanti^  of  water  no  larger  than  a  sand, 
ihouch  the  flour  were  but  the  ninth  part  of  the  water  or 
qnttle  containing  it.  Besides  these  animals,  there  were  a 
great  quanti^  of  streaks  or  threads  of  different  lengths,  but 
of  like  thickness,  lying  confusedly  together,  some  bent,  and 
others  straight.     Tiiese  had  no  motion  or  life  in  them. 

I  observed  the  spittle  of  two  several  women,  whose  tee£h 
were  kept  dean,  and  there  were  no  animals  in  the  spittle ; 
bat  the  meal  between  the  teeth,  being  mixed  with  water,  as 
before,  I  found  the  animals  above  described,  as  also  the  long 
particles.  The  spittle  of  a  child  of  eight  years  old  had  no 
firing  creatures  in  it ;  but  the  meal  between  the  teeth  had  a 
great  many  of  the  animals  above  described,  as  also  the  streaks. 
The  nuttfe  of  an  old  man  that  had  lived  soberly  had  no 
anlmafs  in  it ;  but  the  substance  upon  and  between  his  teeth 
had  a  great  many  living  creatures  swimming  nimbler  than  I 
had  blUierto  seen.  The  largest  sort  were  numerous,  and  as 
they  moved  bent  themselves.  The  other  sorts  of  animals 
were  in  great  numbers,  insomudi  that  though  the  meal  were 
fittle,  yet^the  water  it  was  mixed  with  seemed  to  be  all  alive ; 
tfaare  were  also  the  long  threads  above  mentioned.  The 
mittle  of  another  old  man,  a  toper,  was  like  the  former,  but 
the  animals  in  the  scurf  on  the  teeth  were  not  all  killed  by 
lua  continual  taking  brandy,  wine,  and  tobacco ;  for  I  found 
a  few  livii^  animals  of  the  third  sort,  and  in  the  scurf  be- 
tweoi  the  teeth  I  found  many  more  small  animals  of  the  two 
smaller  sorts. 

I  took  in  my  mouth  some  very  strong  wine-vinegar ;  then 
dosing  my  teeth,  I  gargled  and  rinsed  them  very  well  with 
the  vinegar ;  and  afterwards  I  washed  them  very  well  with 
^dr  water;  but  there  were  innumerable  quantities  of  animals 
still  remaining  in  the  scurf  on  the  teeth,  but  most  in  that 
between  the  teeth,  and  very  few  animals  of  the  first  sort. 
I  took  a  very  little  wine-vinegar,  and  mixed  it  with  tlie  water 
ia  which  the  scurf  was  dissolved ;  upon  which  the  animals 
died  presently.  From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  vinegar 
with  whidi  I  washed  my  teeth  killed  only  those  animals 
which  were  on  the  outside  of  the  scurf,  but  did  not  pass 
through  the  whole  substance  of  it. 

The  number  of  these  animals  in  the  scurf  of  a  man's  teeth 
are  so  many,  that  I  believe  they  exceed  the  number  of  men 
io  a  kingdom.    For  on  the  examination  of  a  small  parcel  of 
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it,  no  thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  I  found  so  many  living  animals 
in  it,  that  I  guess  there  might  have  been  1000  in  a  quantity 
of  matter  no  larger  than  the  y^^^  part  of  a  sand. 

A  certain  man  being  said  to  have  worms  taken  out  of  his 
face,  I  took  a  quantity  of  these  imagined  worms,  which  I  laid 
upon  a  clean  glass,  that  I  might  view  them  at  my  leisure. 
I  found  them  not  to  differ  considerably  ;  unless  it  were  that 
some  of  the  hairs  in  these  supposed  worms  were  so  tender, 
,that  they  broke  in  two  on  the  least  touch.  Other  worms 
seemed  to  be  a  bundle  of  hairs,  but  when  I  went  to  separate 
them,  it  was  just  as  if  I  had  touched  a  soft  fat  body.  I 
squeezed  some  black  specks  out  of  the  thick  of  my  own  nose, 
which  I  saw  to  be  bundles  of  hairs,  I  then  took  out  hairs  from 
one  of  them  to  the  number  of  36.  I  took  the  worms  out  of 
the  noses  of  two  other  persons,  and  I  found  the  number  of 
hairs  in  a  bundle  to  be  from  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  9  to  25,  and  30. 
When  the  worms  lay  deepest  in  the  nose,  they  seldom  con- 
tained any  hairs,  unless  the  person  they  came  nrom  were  very 
black,  and  then  the  hairs  were  more  easily  perceivable.  In 
the  pressing  out  of  worms,  I  could  tell  whether  there  were 
hairs  in  them  or  not ;  for  if  the  substance  came  out  straight, 
then  there  were  always  hairs ;  but  if  bended  none. 

In  the  year  IG?^,  I  asserted  that  the  cuticula,  or  upper 
skin  of  a  body,  consists  of  round  particles  or  scales.  I  then 
saw  by  a  common  microscope  the  parts  of  tlie  scales  appear- 
^  ing  to  the  eye  as  if  they  were  round,  lying  close  in  order, 
and  so  small  that  a  sand  would  cover  200  or  250  of  tliem* 
But  examining  them  since  by  a  glass  which  magnifies  more, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  made  out  of  the  grosser  part 
of  the  moisture  or  substance  which  is  evaporated  out  of^the 
body,  as  I  formerly  thought,  but  are  mere  scales,  such  as 
grow  on  the  outward  skin  of  a  fish,  and  called  fish-scales. 
These  scales  lie  on  our  body  just  as  they  do  upon  fishes,  the 
most  part  of  them  arc  five-sided,  and  are  very  thin,  for  I 
judge  their  breadth  is  about  25  times  more  than  their  thick- 
ness. They  lie  tliree  deep  on  the  body,  every  part  being 
covered  with  three  scales  successively,  though  not  above 
i  part  of  a  scale  discovers  itself  to  the  eye,  the  other  f  parts 
bemg  hid  by  the  other  scales. 

The  scales  of  fishes  also  appear  but  in  part  to  the  eye ;  but 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  fishes  never  change  their 
scales,  yet  men  do  often ;  particularly  I  instance  in  myself 
at  this  time,  being  the  1st  of  September,  that  the  scales  came 
off  me  not  one  by  one,  but  1000  in  a  cluster.    When  I  pluck 
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off  a  scale  from  my  body  which  sticks  fast,  and  perhaps  is  but 
newly  grown,  there  comes  blood  after  it,  or  at  least  there 
remains  a  red  spot* 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  louse,  flea,  or  other  insect, 
may  thrust  his  sting  or  snout  into  the  skin ;  for  they  need 
not  do  it  through  the  scales,  but  between  the  plates  or  mails. 
From  hence  also  may  be  perceived,  that  there  are  no  pores  in 
die  cuticula,  for  the  conveying  out  of  sweat,  because  that  may 
ooze  out  from  between  the  sodes,  though  Uiey  stick  never  so 
dose  together,  without  supposing  that  there  are  channels 
made  for  its  passage.  Let  us  only  reckon  how  many  vacuities 
a  scale  has,  whereby  it  is  nourished  so  as  to  grow,  and  that 
in  the  space  of  ^  part  of  a  scale  there  may  be  100  such 
vacuities,  through  which  the  humours  of  the  body  may  pass» 
and  that  200  such  parts  of  a  scale  may  be  covered  with  a 
sand.  It  will  follow,  then,  that  the  body  may  exhale  out  of 
20^000  places  in  a  quantity  no  larger  than  what  a  sand  wiD 
cover. 


Ofihe  Boffs  in  Inlattd.  Jfy  Mr.  Willum  King.  —  [1685.] 

Ab  to  the  or^in  oi  bogs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
are  few  places  in  our  nOTthem  world  but  have  been  noted 
for  them,  as  well  as  Ireland :  every  barbarous  ill-inhabited 
country  has  them.  I  take  the  loca  palustria,  or  paludes,  to 
be  the  very  same  we  call  bogs :  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  retiring,  when  beaten,  to  the  paludes,  is  just 
what  we  have  experienced  in  the  Irish ;  and  we  shall  find 
those  places  in  Italy  that  were  barbarous,  such  as  Liguria, 
were  mfested  with  them,  so  that  the  true  cause  of  tliem 
seems  to  be  want  of  industry.  To  show  this,  we  are  to  con- 
sider, that  Ireland  abounds  in  springs;  that  these  springs 
are  mostly  dry  in  the  summer,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  grow 
thick  about  those  places.  In  the  winter  they  swell  and  run, 
and  soften  and  loosen  all  the  earth  about  them.  Now 
that  swerd  or  surface  of  the  earth,  which  consists  of  tlie 
roots  of  grass,  being  lifted  up  and  made  fuzzy  or  spongy 
by  the  water  in  the  winter,  is  dried  in  the  spring,  and  does 
not  fidl  tojgether,  but  wither  in  a  tuft,  and  new  grass  sprmgs 
through  it,  which  the  next  winter  is  again  lifted  up ;  and 
thus  the  ming  is  still  more  and  more  stopped,  and  the  swerd 
grows  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  first  it  makes  what  is  called 
a  quaking  bog,  and  as  it  rises  and  becomes  drier,  and  the 
grass  roots  and  other  vegetables  become  more  putrid,  toge- 
ther with  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  water,  it  acc{\uxeft  ^ 
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blackness,  and  becomes  what  is  called  a  turf-bog.  I  believe 
when  the  vegetables  rot,  the  saline  particles  are  generally 
washed  away  with  the  water,  in  which  they  are  dissolved ; 
but  the  oily  or  sulphureous  remain  and  float  on  the  water ; 
and  this  is  that  whicli  gives  turf  its  inflammability.  To  make 
this  appear,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Ireland  the  highest 
mountains  are  covered  with  bogs  as  well  as  the  plains,  be* 
cause  the  mountains  abound  much  in  springs.  Now  these 
being  uninhabited,  and  no  care  being  taken  to  clear  the 
springs,  whole  mountains  are  thus  over-run  with  bogs. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  Ireland  abounds  in  moss 
more  than  probably  any  other  country,  insomuch  that  it  is 
very  apt  to  spoil  fruit-trees  and  quicksets.  This  moss  is  of 
divers  kinds,  and  that  which  grows  in  bogs  is  remarkal)le; 
for  the  light  spongy  turf  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  of  the 
threads  of  this  moss,  before  it  be  sufficiently  rotten;  and 
then  the  turf  looks  white,  and  is  light.  .  It  is  seen  in  such 
quantities  and  is  so  tough,  that  the  turf-spades  cannot  cut  it. 
— In  the  north  of  Ireland  they  call  it  ola-wives'  tow,  as  it  is 
not  much  unlike  flax :  the  turf-holes  in  time  grow  up  with  it 
again,  as  well  as  all  the  little  gutters  in  the  bogs ;  and  to  it 
the  red  or  turf  bog  is  probably  owing ;  and  from  it  even  the 
hardened  turf,  when  broken,  is  stringy,  though  there  plainly 
appear  in  it  parts  of  other  vegetables ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  seed  of  Uiis  bog-moss,  when  it  falls  on  dry  and  parched 
ground,  produces  heath. 

The  inconveniences  of  these  bogs  are  very  great ;  a  con-*- 
siderable  part  of  the  kingdom  being  rendered  useless  by 
them  :  they  keep  people  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
consequenUy  interrupt  them  in  their  aflairs.  Generally,  the 
land  which  should  be  our  meadows,  and  the  finest  plains,  are 
covered  with  bogs ;  this  is  observed  over  all  Connaught,  but 
more  especially  in  Lonj^ord  and  also  in  Westmeath,  and  in 
the  nortn  of  Ireland.  These  bogs  greatly' 'obstruct  the  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place ;  and  on  this  account  the  roads  are 
very  crooked,  or  they  are  made  at  vast  expence  through 
bogs.  The  bogs  are  a  great  destruction  to  cattle,  the  chief 
commodity  of  Ireland ;  for  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  wesk 
and  hungry,  the  edges  of  the  bogs  have  commonly  grass,  and 
the  cattle  venturing  in  to  get  it,  &11  into  pits  of  sloughs;  and 
are  either  drowned  or  hurt  in  the  pulling  out :  the  number  of 
cattle  lost  this  way  is  incredible. 

Turf-bogs  preserve  things  a  long  time :  a  corpse  will  lie 
entire  in  one  for  several  years ;  also  trees  are  found  sound 
and  entire  in  them,  and  even  birch  and  alder,  that  are  very 
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subject  to  rot;  such  trees  bum  very  well^  and  serve  for 
torches  in  the  night. 


Cimeemmg  the  Salts  cf  Vinegar^  Sfc,    By  M.  Antboky 

Leuwsnuosk. — [1 685.] 

Hayihg  found  mj  yearly  provision  of  vinegar,  which  had 
been  about  three  months  in  die  cellar,  to  be  more  sour  than 
ordinary,  I  left  it  open  to  ^ 

the  air  during  some  hours, 
at  which  time  I  observed  a 
|;reat  many  particles,  which 
I  call  the  salt  of  the  vine- 
gar, as  Eg.  A,  tapering  ^_ 
towards  each  end,  and  '^^ 
having  in  the  middle  a  long 
brownish  figure ;  others  of 
the  same  extent,  as  fig.  B, 
being  as  clear  as  crystal ; 
and  these  were  the  most 
numerous :  others  being 
long  and  brownish,  having 
in  the  middle  of  them  a 
bright  clear  substance,  as^ 
fig.  C.  In  another  place 
were  some  few  oval  figures, 
within  which  were  contained  some  lesser  ovals,  as  fig.  D. 
Under  the  aforesaid  figures,  A,  B,  C,  I  thought  I  saw  many 
that  had  a  hollowness  within  them,  like  that  of  a  boat ;  some- 
times one  of  the  figiires  appeared,  the  one  half  brown,  and  the 
other  part  clear ;  sometimes  one  of  the  figures  lay  across 
another,  as  at  E.  Somedmes  there  were  figures  which  seemed 
to  have  been  cut  in  two,  each  of  them  representing  but  one 
half  of  A,  B,  or  C,  as  F.  Many  of  these  figures  were  so  small, 
as  scarcely  to  be  seen,  but  so  numerous  that  I  judged  them  to 
be  many  thousands  in  one  small  drop  of  vinegar.  These  par- 
tidet  I  take  to  be  the  sharp  pungent  matter,  which  causes  the 
sense  in  the  tongue,  which  we  term  sour. 

Having  put  into  a  glass  about  two  inches  wide  a  Kttle 
vinegar,  it  was  suffered  to  stand  on  my  table  for  eight  weeks. 
In  this  time  I  found  swimming  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  vinegar 
a  full  grown  live  eel,  L  M  and  N  O,  of  which  there  were 
many  more  in  the  vinegar. 

I  took  several  new  glasses  with  vinegar,  and  put  in  them 
some  crabs'  eyes,  split  into  small  pieces,  lest  the  grVl  tIbaX 
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comes  from  them,  when  pounded,  should  hinder  my  sight :  I 

found  that  the  long  sharp  figures  which  might  be  liken^  to  a 

weaver's  shuttle,  were  now  changed  into  figures,  whose  basis 

was  oblong,  rising  up  pyramidally,  p 

like  a  pointed  diamono,  as  P.   Others  ^^    W^ 

had  their  basis  square,  as  Q.  Otliers  gi     ^ 

an  irregular  quadrilateral,  as  R.    But         ^^^^ 

these  kst  two  figures,  I  supposed, '^►^^ 

were  accidental,  fi>r  want  of  sufficient       ^^ 

matter  to  complete,  and  perfect  them  on  all  sides.      The 

number  of  particles  was  so  great,  that  in  a  gross  computation 

I  judged  them  to  be  6000  m  a  drop  about  the  size  of  two 

barley-corns. 

I  took  some  vinegar  out  of  a  glass,  that  had  crabs'  eyes  in 
it,  at  a  time  before  all  the  air-bubbles  were  ascended :  but 
even  then  the  basis  o£  the  salt  particles  was  four-square,  and 
not  as  in  common  vinegar.  The  liquor  had  quite  lost  its 
acidity.  I  took  also  white  chalk,  beaten  to  pieces,  and  put  it 
in  vinegar,  where  it  caused  as  great  a  commotion  and  rismg  of 
air-bubbles  as  the  crabs'  eyes  had  done  :  it  produced  also  the 
same  figures  of  tlie  salt,  and  the  same  insipidness. 


Abstract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Leuwenhoek  to  the  R.  S,y  dated 
Jan.  23.  1684-5,  concerning  the  various  Figures  of  the  Salts 
contained  in  severed  Substances.  —  [1685.] 

I  TOOK  some  of  the  salt  of  Carduus  Benedictus,  such  as  is 
conmionly  sold  in  the  apothecaries'  shops :  it  was  rather  moist, 
and  its  parts  seemed  to  be  so  huddled  up  together,  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another :  I  closed  it  up 
in  a  glass,  to  prevent  the  evaporation ;  and  when  it  had  stood 
stopped  for  some  days,  many  of  the  particles  were  run 
together,  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  forming  some  flat  longish 
figures,  of  different  magnitudes,  the  largest  in  length  about 
the  diameter  of  a  }£  q.  P 

hairrfm^bear^  C^     ClU:^    CD   O 

another       place,      l 

these  salts  lay  so,      ^ 

that      I      could  \^  \:^ 

easily       discern  ^"^^  ^       M  -jl  «  ^ 

their     thickness,  '^'^  ^  ■■    Hi  I — I     Pi       \ 

as  fig.  G.      In  IB    ■  LJ    »-i    ^<^;^ 

another  place,  the  ^  ^ 

ibin  Bat  salts  lay  over  one  another,  as  fig»l\.   1  ^uixlma  ^t 
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in  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  took  of  it  about  ia  tnucb  as  two 
berley-comsy  spreading  it  thin  before  me :  and  when  it  was  in 
motioo,  I  not  only  observed  the  above-mentioned  figures,  and 
shootii^  of  the  salt,  but  found  several  new  figi^es  which 
were  thm  and  long,  and  sharp  towards  both  ends,  as  fig.  I. 
Others  that  lay  near  them  were  broader,  but  not  so  long,  and 
their  ends  not  so  sharp,  as  fig.  K.  I  saw  also  some  perfect 
four-square  figures,  as  ^.  L;  but  they  had  no  thickness 
that  I  could  discover.  Also  there  were  some  quadrilateral 
pyramidal  figures,  like  those  of  common  salt,  as  ^g.  M.  These 
oibservations  must  be  made  before  the  water  is  eviq)orated,  for 
when  the  water  is  almost  gone,  such  a  multitude  of  particles 
^>pear,  and  run  together,  that  they  cause  a  confusion.  On  a 
further  examination,  of  a  more  genuine  sort,  I  perceived  very 
plainly  a  number  of  figures  tapenng  towards  both  ends,  as 
above  mentioned  in  fig.  L  After  about  a  day's  time,  I  saw 
several  flat  figures,  as  F  and  H.  But  having  dissolved  tlie 
salt  in  rain  water,  and  viewed  it  as  it  lay  thin  upon  my  plate, 
I  found  all  the  above-mentioned  figures;  but  those  of  K,,  L, and 
M,  exceeded  in  number  all  the  rest;  insomuch,  that  I  conceived 
I  saw  more  in  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  the  weight  ot  a  grain,  tlian  there 
are  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens  by 
the  naked  eye. 

Sal  Amtmrniac.  — The  figure  of  this 
salt  dissolved  in  water  generally  sp- 
peared  like  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  beset 
with  imegular  leaves,  one  larger  than 
another,  as  is  represented  A  £.  In  an- 
other place  lay  nve  or  six  branches  like 
A*  seeming  to  proceed  from  a  common 
centre,  as  £.  I  saw  also  salt  particles 
like  B  and  C ;  and  where  there  were 
oo  branches,  the  scattered  salts  looked 
like  so  many  flints,  differing  from  each 
other  in  size,  but  being  never  perfectly 
round,  as  fig.  D. 


A  DUamrm  eoneeming  Gravity  and  Us  Properties;  and  on 

tke  Laws  oftke  Descent  of  heavy  Bodies.    By  E.  Halley 

Nature,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  problems  wherewitli 

she  exercises  the  wiu  of  philosophical  men,  scarcely  affords 

any  one  wherein  the  effect  is  more  visible,  and  the  cause 
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more  concealed,  than  in  those  of  the  phenomena  of  gravity 
-  or  wei^t.  Before  we  can  go  alone,  we  xaiM  learn  to  defend 
onrselves  from  the  violence  of  its  impulie,  bj  not  tnutbg  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  our  bodies  beyond  our  reach ;  and  yet 
tbe  acutest  philosophers,  and  the  subtileit  enquirers  into  the 
wiginal  of  Uiis  motion,  have  been  so  far  from  satisfying  their 
readers,  that  they  themselves  seem  little  to  have  underBtood 
die  consequences  of  their  own  hypotheses. 

The  notion  of  Descartes  seemi  to  be  quite  incomprehen- 
rible  ;  he  would  have  the  particles  of  his  celestial  matter,  bv 
being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  so  ascend- 
ing irom  it,  to  drive  down  into  their  places  those  terrestrial 
bodies  they  find  above  them  :  this  is  as  near  as  I  can  gather 
the  scope  of  the  20,  21,  22,  and  23  sections  of  the  last  book 
of  his  Principia  Philosophife ;  yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his 
feUowers,  can  show  how  a  body  suspended  in  free  ether  shall 
be  carried  downwards  by  a  continual  impulse  tending  upwards. 

Vossius  and  others  assert  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  to  be  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ; 
not  considering  that,  according  to-  the  doctrine  of  motion,  all 
bodies  moved  in  a  circle  recede  from  the  centre  of  their 
motion;  by  which  an  eifect  contrary  to  gravity  would  follow, 
and  all  loose  bodies  would  be  thrown  into  the  air  in  a  tangent 
to  the  parallel  of  latitude  without  the  intervention  of  some 
other  principle  to  keep  them  fast,  such  as  that  of  gravity. 
Besides,  the  effect  of  uiis  principle  is  found  throughout  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  nearly  equal ;  and  certam  experi- 
ments seem  to  ai^e  it  rather  less  near  the  equator  than 
towards  the  poles  ;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  were  the  cause  of  gravity ; 
fbr  where  the  motion  is  swiftest,  there  the  effect  would  be 
most  considerable. 

Others  assign  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  cause 
of  this  tendency  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but 
unhappily  they  nave  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause,  it 
being  plain  from  undoubted  principles,  that  the  atmosphere 
has  no  other  pressure  but  what  it  derives  from  its  gravity ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  air,  pressing  on 
the  lower,  do  so  far  bend  the  springs  of  that  elastic  body,  as 
to  0ve  it  a  force  equal  to  tbe  weight  that  compressed  it, 
havmg  of  itself  no  force  at  all:  and  supposing  it  had,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  ei^Iain  the  modus,  how  that  pressure  should 
occasion  the  descent  of  a  body  circuniscribed  br  it,  and 
pressed  equaDy  above  and  below,  without  tome  other  force 
to  draw  or  push  it  downwards.     But  to  demonstrate  the  coo- 
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traiy  of  this  opinion^  an  experiment  was  long  since  shown 
before  the  Royal  Society^  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  so  £ur  from  being  the  cause  of  gravity,  that 
its  effects  are  much  more  vigorous  where  the  pressure  of  the 
atmo^ihere  is  removed ;  for  a  long  glass  receiver,  having  a 
light  down-feather  included,  being  evacuated  of  air,  the 
feather,  which  in  the  air  would  hardly  sink,  did  in  vacuo 
descend  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  a  stone. 

Some  think  to  iUustrate  this  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  virtue  of  the  loadstone.  But,  setting 
aside  the  difierence  in  the  manner  of  their  attractions,  the 
loadstone  attracting  only  in  and  about  its  poles,  but  the  earth 
almost  equally  in  all  parts  of  its  sur&ce,  this  comparison 
avails  no  more  than  to  explain  unknown  things  by  another 
equally  so. 

Others  assign  as  the  cause,  a  certain  S3rmpathetical  attrac- 
tion between  the  earth  and  its  parts ;  whereby  they  have,  as 
it  were,  a  desire  to  be  united.  But  this  is  so  &r  from  explain- 
ing the  modus,  that  it  is  little  more  than  telling  us  in  other 
terms,  that  heavy  bodies  descend,  because  they  descend. 

But  though  the  efficient  cause  of  gravity  be  so  obscure^ 
yet  its  final  cause  is  dear  enough ;  lor  it  is  by  this  single 
principle,  that  the  earth  and  all  the  celestial  bodies  are  kept 
from  dissolution  ;  the  least  of  their  particles  not  being 
suffered  to  recede  far  from  their  surfaces,  without  being  im- 
mediately brooffht  down  again  by  virtue  of  this  natural 
tendency ;  which,  for  their  preservation,  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  their  Creator  has  ordained  to  be  towards  each  of  their 
centres ;  nor  can  the^  globes  of  the  sun  and  planets  be  other- 
wise destroyed^  than  by  depriving  them  of  this  power  of 
keeping  theur  parts  united. 

The  affections  or  properties  of  gravity,  and  its  manner  of 
acting  on  ftUing  boidies,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
covered, and  most  of  them  made  out  by  mathematical  demon- 
stration, by  the  accurate  diligence  of  Galileo,  Torricelli, 
Huyeens,  and  others,  and  now  htely  by  our  worUiy  country- 
man Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  an  incomparable  Treatise  on 
Moti<m  almost  ready  for  the  press.  Of  these  properties,  the 
fiist  is,  that  by  this  principle  of  gravitation  all  bodies  descend 
towards  a  pmnt,  which  either  is,  or  else  is  very  near  to  the 
centre  of  magnitude  of  the  earth  and  sea,  about  which  the 
sea  forms  itsdf  exactly  into  a  spherical  surface,  and  the  pro- 
minences of  the  lan^  considering  the  bulk  of  the  whole, 
differ  but  insensibly  from  it.  2,  This  point,  or  centre  of 
gravitationi  is  fixed  within  the  earth,  or  at  least  has  Y>eeti  %o> 
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ever  since  we  have  any  authentic  history :  for  a  consequence 
of  its  change,  though  never  so  little,  would  be  the  overflowing 
of  the  low  lands  on  that  side  of  die  globe  towards  which  it 
approached,  and  the  leaving  new  islands  bare  on  the  opposite 
sme,  firom  which  it  receded.  3.  That  in  all  parts  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  or  rather  in  all  points  equidistant  from 
its  centre,  the  force  of  gravity  is  nearly  equal ;  so  that  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  vibrating  seconds  of  time,  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  nearlv  the  same.  4.  That 
gravity  equally  affects  all  bodies,  without  regard  either  to 
their  matter,  bulk,  or  figure ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  the 
medium  being  removed,  the  most  compact  and  the  loosest, 
the  greatest  and  smallest  bodies,  would  descend  the  same 
spaces  in  equal  times ;  the  truth  of  which  appears  from  the 
experiment  before  cited.  In  these  last  two  particulars  is 
shown  the  great  difference  between  gravity  and  magnetism, 
the  one  affecting  iron  only,  and  that  towards  its  poles,  the 
other  all  bodies  alike  in  every  part.  From  hence  it  will 
follow,  as  a  corollary,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive 
levity ;  those  things  that  appear  light,  being  only  compara- 
tively so ;  and  whereas  several  things  rise  and  float  in  fluids,  it 
is  because,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  fluiok; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  cork,  for  instance,  should  be  said 
to  be  light  because  it  swims  on  water,  anymore  than  iron 
because  it  swims  on  mercury.  5.  That  this  power  increases 
as  you  descend  to,  and  decreases  as  we  ascend  from,  the 
centre,  and  that  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances from  it  reciprocally,  so  as  at  a  double  distance  to  have 
but  a  quarter  of  the  force  ;  a  principle  on  which  Mr.  Newton 
has  made  out  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  celestial  motions,  in 
80  easy  and  natural  a  manner,  tliat  its  truth  is  past  dispute. 

Besides,  it  is  highly  rational,  that  the  attractive  or  gravitating 
power  should  exert  itself  more  vigorously  in  a  small  sphere, 
and  weaker  in  a  greater,  in  proportion  as  it  is  contracted  or 
expanded ;  and  if  so,  seeing  that  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are 
as  the  squares  of  their  rami,  this  power  at  several  distances 
will  be  as  the  squares  of  those  distances  reciprocally ;  and 
then  its  whole  action  on  each  spherical  surface,  be  it  great  or 
small,  will  be  always  equal.  And  this  is  evidently  the  rule  of 
gravitation  towardfs  the  centres  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
the  Earth;  and  thence  is  reasonably  inferred,  to  be  the  genial 
principle  observed  by  nature  in  all  the  other  celestial  bodies. 
These  are  the  principal  affections  of  gravity,  from  which 
the  rules  for  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  the  motion  of  projects, 
are  mathematically  deducible.    Mr.  Isaac  Newton  has  shown 
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how  to  define  the  spaces  of  the  descent  of  a  body,  let  fail 
from  anj  given  height,  down  to  the  centre,  supposing  the 
miTitation  to  increase,  as  in  the  fiflh  property ;  but  consider- 
ing the  smallnesB  of  height,  to  which  any  projectile  can  be 
made  to  ascend,  and  over  how  small  an  arch  of  the  globe  it 
can  be  thrown  by  any  of  our  engines,  we  may  well  enough 
nippote  the  gravity  to  be  equal  throughout :  and  the  descents 
of  prqectiles  to  be  in  pcurallel  lines,  which  in  reality  are 
towarcls  the  centre,  the  difference  being  so  small,  as  by  no 
means  to  be  discovered  in  practice. 

Proponikms  eoncermng  the  Descent  of  heavy  Bodies^  and  the 

Motion  of  Projects.  —  [1685-6.] 

Prop.  L  The  velocities  of  &lling  bodies  are  proportional 
to  the  timesy  from  the  beginning  of  their  falls.  For  the 
action  of  sravity  being  contmual,  m  every  space  of  time  the 
frDing  body  receives  a  new  impidse,  equal  to  what  it  had  be- 
fore, in  the  same  space  of  time,  received  from  the  same 
power ;  for  instance,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  the  falling 
body  has  acquired  a  velocity,  which  in  that  time  would  carry 
it  to  a  certam  distance,  suppose  32  feet,  and  if  there  were  no 
new  ftroe,  it  wovld  descend  at  that  rate  with  an  equable  mo- 
tion ;  but  in  the  next  second  of  time,  the  same  power  of  sra- 
Tity  continoally  acting  on  it  superadds  a  new  velocity  equal  to 
the  former ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  seconds,  the  velocity 
b  double  to  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  tlie  first :  and  after  the 
same  manner  may  it  be  proved  to  be  triple  at  the  end  of  the 
third  second,  ana  to  on.  Therefore  the  velocities  of  falling 
bodies  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  their  falls.  Q.  £.  D.  . 

Prop.  II.  The  spaces  described  by  the  fall  of  a  body 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fidl.  Let  AB  represent  the  time  of  the 
fidi  of  a  body;  B C,  perpendicular  to  A B, 
the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
ftn ;  and  mraw  the  line  A  C  ;  then  divide 
the  line  AB,  representing  the  time,  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  you  please,  as  b^  b,  b,  b, 
&c  and  through  these  points  draw  the 
lines  be,  be, be,  be,  &c.  parallel  to  EC.  It  i> 
ift  manifest  thft  the  several  lines,  be,  repre- 
sent the  several  velocities  of  the  fallinsBF 
body,  in  such  parts  of  the  time  as  A  b  is  of  A  B,  by  the  former 
proposition.  It  is  likewise  evident,  that  the  area  A  B  C  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  lines  be ;  so  that  the  area  ABC  represents  the- 
tmn  of  all  the  velocities,  between  none  and  B  C,  supposed  Vxv- 
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finitely  many ;  which  sum  is  the  space  descended  in  the  time 
represented  by  A  B.  And,  by  the  same  reason,  the  areas 
Abe  will  represent  the  spaces  descended  in  the  times  Ab ;  so 
then  the  spaces  descended  in  the  times  AB,  Ab,  are  as  the 
areas  of  the  triangles  A  BC,  Abe,  which  by  the  20th  of  the 
sixth  of  Euclid,  are  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous  sides 
A,  B,  Ab  that  is,  of  the  times.  Therefore  the  descents  of  falling 
bodies  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  their  fall.  Q.  £.  D. 

Prep.  IIL  Tlie  velocity,  which  a  falling  body  acquires  in 
any  space  of  time  is  double  to  that  with  which  it  would  have 
moved  the  space  descended  by  an  equable  motion,  in  the 
same  time.  For,  draw  the  line  EC  parallel  to  AB,  and  AE 
parallel  to  BC,  in  the  same  fig.  1.,  and  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram, ABCE:  it  is  evident  that  its  area  may  represent  the 
sfmce  a  body  moved  equably  with  the  velocity  BC  would  de- 
scribe in  the  time  AB ;  and  the  triangle  ABC  represents  the 
space  described  by  the  fall  of  a  body,  in  the  same  time  AB, 
by  the  second  proposition.  Now  the  triangle  ABC  is  half 
the  parallelogram  ABCE,  and  consequenUy  the  space  de- 
scribed by  the  fall  is  half  what  would  have  been  described  by 
an  equable  motion  with  the  velocity  B  C,  in  the  same  time ; 
therefore  the  velocity  BC,  at  the  end  of  the  fall,  is  double  to 
that  velocity,  which  m  the  time  AB  would  have  described  the 
apace  fallen,  represented  by  the  triangle  ABC,  with  an 
equable  motion.    Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  IV.  All  bodies  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  their  fall,  descend  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
first  second  of  time,  to  have  described  16  feet  and  one  inch, 
London  measure,  and  acq^uired  the  velocity  of  32  feet  two 
inches  in  a  second.  The  length  of  the  pendulum,  vibrating 
seconds,  being  found  391  inches,  the  descent  in  a  second  wiU 
be  found  by  we  aforesaid  analogy  to  be  16  feet  one  inch :  and 
bv  the  third  prop,  the  velocity  will  be  double  thereto ;  and 
thus  nearly  it  nas  been  found  by  several  experiments,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  swiftness  of  the  fall,  cannot  so  exactly  de- 
termine its  quantity. 

From  these  four  propositions,  all  questions  concerning  the 
perpendicular  fall  of  bodies  are  easily  solved ;  and  either  the 
time,  height,  or  velocity  being  assigned,  the  other  two  may  be 
readily  found.  From  diem,  likewise,  is  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
jectiles deducible,  assuming  the  two  following  axioms ;  viz. 
That  a  body,  put  in  motion,  will  move  on  continually  in  a 
right  line  with  an  equable  motion,  unless  some  other  force 
or  impediment  intervene,  by  which  it  is  accelerated,  or  re? 
tardea,  or  deflected.    2dly.  That  a  body  being  agitated  bj 
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two  motions  at  a  time,  does  by  their  compounded  forces  pass 
through  the  same  points  as  it  would  do,  if  the  two  motions 
e  divided  and  acted  successively. 


cfAe  Trade  Winds  and  Monsoons^  observable  in  t/k 
Setu  o&boeen  and  near  the  Tropics,    By  E.  Halley. 

The  whole  ocean  may  most  properly  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  viz.  1.  The  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Sea.  2.  The  Indian 
Ocean.  3.  The  great  South  Sea,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  though  these  seas  do  all  communicate  by  the  south,  yet, 
as  to  our  present  purpose  of  the  trade  winds,  they  are  suf- 
fidendy  separated  by  the  interposition  of  great  tracts  of  land. 

I.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Seas,  between  the  tropics, 
there  is  a  seneral  easterly  wind,  all  the  year  long,  without  any 
oonsiderakHe  variation,  excepting  that  it  is  subject  to  be  d^ 
fleeted  some  few  points  of  the  compass  towards  the  north  or 
south,  according  to  the  position  of  the  place. 

II.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  winds  are  partly  general,  as  in 
the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  and  partly  periodical,  that  is,  half  the 
year  they  blow  one  way,  and  the  other  half  nearly  on  the  op- 
ootite  points,  and  these  points  and  times  of  shifting  are  dif« 
ferent  m  different  parts  of  this  ocean :  the  limits  of  each  tract 
€i  aea  subject  to  the  same  cliangc  or  monsoon  are  certainly 
very  hard  to  determine ;  yet  the  following  particulars  may  be 
reh'ed  on :  — 

1.  That  between  the  latitudes  of  10^  and  30°  south,  as  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  New  Holland,  the  general  trade  wind 
about  the  south-east  by  east,  is  found  to  blow  all  the  year 
long,  after  the  same  maimer  as  in  the  same  latitudes  of  the 
Ethiomc  Ocean. 

2.  Tliat  the  aforesaid  south-east  winds  extend  to  within 
2°  of  the  equator,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
te.  to  November,  at  which  time,  between  the  south  latitudes 
of  S^  and  10^,  being  near  the  meridian  of  the  north  end  of 
Madytcar^  and  between  2°  and  12°  south  latitude,  being 
near  Sumatrm  and  Java,  the  contrary  winds  from  the  north- 
ires^  or  between  the  north  and  west,  set  in  and  blow  for  half 
the  jetar,  vii.  from  the  begmning  of  December  till  May ;  and 
this  moDSoon  ii  observed  as  &r  as  the  Molucca  isles. 

S.  That  to  the  northward  of  3°  south  latitude,  over  the 
whole  AfaUan  or  Indian  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Bengal  from  Su- 
BBtrm  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  there  is  another  monsoon,  blow- 
iag  from  October  to  April,  on  the  north-east  points  *,bul  m  €i\^ 
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Other  half  year,  from  April  to  October,  on  the  opposite  points 
of  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and  that  with  rather  more  force  than 
the  other,  accompanied  with  dark  rainy  weather ;  whereas  the 
north-east  blows  clear.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  that  the 
winds  are  not  so  constant,  either  in  strength  or  direction,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  as  tliey  are  in  the  Indian  Sea,  where  a 
certain  steady  gaJe  scarcely  ever  fails.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that  the  south-west  winds  in  these  seas  are  generally  more 
Southerly  on  the  African  side,  and  more  westerly  on  the 
Indian. 

4.  There  is  a  tract  of  sea  to  the  southward  of  the  equator 
subject  to  the  same  changes  of  the  winds,  viz.  near  the 
African  coast,  between  it  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
from  thence  northward,  as  far  as  the  line ;  wherein  from 
April  to  October  there  is  found  a  constant  fresh  S.S.W.  wind, 
which,  as  you  go  more  northerly,  becomes  still  more  and 
more  westerly,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  W.S.W.  winds  men- 
tioned before,  in  those  months  of  the  year  to  be  certain  to 
the  northward  of  the  equator. 

5.  That  to  the  eastward  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  to  the 
northward  of  the  line,  and  along  the  coast  of  Camboia  and 
China,  the  monsoons  blow  north  and  south,  that  is,  the  north- 
east winds  are  much  northerly,  and  the  south-west  much 
southerly.  This  constitution  reaches  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Philippine  isles,  and  as  far  north  as  Japan.  The  north- 
em  monsoon  settin^-in  in  these  seas  in  October  or  November, 
and  the  southern  m  May,  blowing  all  the  summer  months. 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  points  of  the  compass  from 
whence  the  wind  comes  in  these  parts  of  the  world  are  not 
so  fixed  as  in  those  lately  described,  for  the  southerly  will 
frequently  pass  a  point  or  two  to  the  eastward  of  the  south, 
and  the  northerly  as  much  to  the  westward  of  the  north ; 
which  seems  occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  land  inter- 
spersed in  these  seas. 

6.  That  in  the  same  meridians,  but  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator,  being  that  tract  lying  between  Sumatra  and  Java  to 
the  west,  and  New  Guinea  to  the  east,  the  same  northerly  and 
southerly  monsoons  are  observed;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  inclination  of  the  northerly  is  always  towards  the  north- 
west, and  of  the  southerly  towards  the  south-east  But  the 
points  from  which  the  winds  blow  are  not  more  constant  here 
than  in  the  former,  viz.  variable  five  or  six  points.  Besides, 
the  times  of  the  change  of  these  winds  are  not  the  same  as  in 
the  Chinese  seas,  but  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  later. 

7>  That  these  contrary  winds  do  not  shift  all  at  once ;  but 
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in  some  places  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended  witli  calmy, 
in  others  with  variable  winds  ;  and  it  is  particularly  remark- 
able, that  the  end  of  the  westerly  monsoon  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  the  last  two  months  of  the  southerly  mon- 
soon in  the  seas  of  China,  are  very  subject  to  be  tempestuous ; 
the  vJoJence  of  these  storms  is  such,  that  they  seem  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  West  India  hurricanes,  and  render  the  na- 
Tu;ation  of  these  parts  very  unsafe  about  that  time  of  the  year. 
These  tempests  are  by  our  seamen  usually  termed,  the  break* 
ing  up  of  toe  monsoons.  By  reason  of  the  shifting  of  these 
winds,  such  as  sail  in  these  seas  are  obliged  to  observe  the 
aeasons  proper  for  their  voyages ;  of  which,  if  they  miss,  and 
the  oontnry  monsoon  sets  in,  they  are  forced  to  give  up  the 
hopes  of  accomplishing  their  intended  voyage  till  the  winds 
become  fiivoorable. 

III.  The  third  ocean,  called  Mare  Pacificum,  whose  extent 
if  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  is  that  which  is  least  known 
to  our  own  or  the  neighbour  nations ;  what  navigation  there 
is  on  it,  is  by  the  Spaniards,  who  go  yearly  from  the  coast  of 
New  Spain  to  the  Manillas,  and  that  onlv  by  one  beaten  track. 
What  the  Spanish  authors  say  of  the  winds  they  find  in  their 
covarses,  ana  which  is  confirmed  by  the  old  accounts  of  Drake 
and  Cavendish,  and  since  by  Schooten,  who  sailed  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  sea  in  the  south  latitude  of  15^  or  16^  is, 
diat  there  is  a  great  conformity  between  the  winds  of  this 
aea  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  seas ;  that  is, 
that  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  the  predominant  wind 
is  between  the  east  and  north-east ;  and  to  the  southward 
thereof  there  is  a  constant  steady  gale  between  the  east  and 
south-east;  and  that  on  both  sides  the  line,  with  so  much 
constancy,  that  they  scarcely  ever  need  to  attend  the  sails ; 
and  with  such  strength,  that  it  is  usual  to  cross  this  vast 
ocean  in  ten  weeks'  time,  which  is  about  130  miles  a  day ; 
besides,  it  is  said  that  storms  and  tempests  are  never  known 
in  these  parts ;  so  that  some  have  thought  it  might  be  as 
short  a  Toyage  to  Japan  and  China,  to  go  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  as  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


MaiJitmaHiKii  Pnneiplet  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Isaac 
Newtos^  Luaman  Profeswr  of  Mathetnatics  at  CoTnbridffe. 
AmUjfmd  ty  Dr.  H alley. 

Tnrs  treatise  is  divided  into  three  books,  whereof  the  first 
two  are  entitled  De  Motu  Corporum,  the  third  De  Systematic 
MundL     The  first  begins  with  definitions  of  the  terms  Tnad^ 
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use  of,  and  distinguishes  time,  space,  place,  and  motion,  into 
absolute  and  relative,  real  and  apparent,  mathematical  and 
vulgar :  showing  the  necessity  of  such  distinction.  To  these 
definitions  are  subjoined  the  laws  of  motion,  with  several 
corollaries  from  them ;  as  concerning  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  any  direct  force  out  of,  or  into  any  oblique 
forces,  by  which  the  powers  of  all  sorts  of  mechanical  engines 
are  demonstrated ;  the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  bodies  in 
motion  afler  their  collision ;  and  the  like. 

These  necessary  praecognita  being  delivered,  o\u:  author 
proceeds  to  consider  curves  generated  by  the  composition  of 
a  direct  impressed  motion  with  a  gravitation  or  tendency 
towards  a  centre  :  and  having  demonstrated  that  in  all  cases 
the  areas  at  the  centre,  described  by  a  revolving  body,  are 
proportional  to  the  times,  he  shows  how,  from  the  curve 
described,  to  find  the  law  or  rule  of  the  decrease  or  increase 
of  the  tendency  or  centripetal  forces  as  he  calls  it,  in  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  centre. 

Of  this  there  are  several  examples :  as,  if  tlie  curve 
described  be  a  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  tendency ; 
then  the  force  or  tendency  towards  that  centre  is  in  all  points 
^as  the  fiflh  power,  or  squared-tube,  of  the  distance  from  it 
reciprocally :  if  in  the  proportional  spiral,  reciprocally  as  the 
cube  of  the  distance :  if  m  an  ellipse  about  the  centre  of  it, 
directly  as  tlie  distance.  If  in  any  of  the  conic  sections 
about  the  focus,  then  he  demonstrates  that  the  vis  centripeta, 
or  tendency  towards  that  focus,  is  in  all  places  reciprocally 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  it ;  and  that  according  to 
the  velocity  of  the  impressed  motion,  the  curve  described  is 
an  hjrperbola ;  if  the  body  moved  be  swift  to  a  certain  degree, 
then  a  parabola ;  if  slower,  an  ellipse,  or  a  circle  in  one  case. 
From  this  sort  of  tendency  or  gravitation  it  follows,  likewise, 
that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  periodical  revolutions 
are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii  or  transverse  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

All  which  being  found  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
celestial  motions,  as  discovered  by  tlie  great  sagacity  and 
diligence  of  Kepler,  our  author  extends  himself  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  sort  of  vis  centripeta  ;  showing  how  to 
find  the  conic  section  which  a  body  shall  describe  when 
projected  with  any  velocity  in  a  given  line,  supposing  the 
quantity  of  the  said  force  known :  and  laying  down  several 
neat  constructions  to  determine  the  orbs,  either  from  the 
focus  ^iven,  and  two  points  or  tangents ;  or,  without  it,  by 
£ve points  or  tangents,  or  any  number  of  points  and  tangents, 
making  togetber  £ve.    He  then  sho^rft  uoiw,  tcom  the  time 
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given,  to  find  the  point  in  a  given  orbit  answering  to  it; 
which  he  performs  accurately  in  the  parabola,  and,  by  concise 
i^mroziiiiationsy  conies  as  near  as  he  pleases  in  the  ellipse 
ana  hyperbola:  all  which  are  problems  of  the  highest 
ooncem  in  astronomy. 

Next  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  the  perpendicular  descent 
of  bodies  towards  the  centre,  particuhu'ly  in  the  case  where 
the  tendency  to  it  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the 
distance;  and  generally  in  all  other  cases,  supposing  a 
general  quadrature  of  curve  lines :  upon  which  supposition, 
ukewise^  he  delivers  a  general  method  of  discovering  the 
orbits  described  by  a  body  moving  in  such  a  tendency 
towards  a  centre,  increasing  or  decreasing  in  any  given 
relatioD  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  ;  and  then  with  great 
subtilty  he  determines  in  all  cases  the  motion  of  the  apses, 
or  of  the  points  of  greatest  distance  from  the  centre,  in  all 
these  curves,  in  such  orbits  as  are  nearly  circular.  Showing 
the  lapses  fixed,  if  the  tendency  be  reciprocally  as  the  square 
of  the  distance ;  direct  in  motion,  in  any  ratio  between  the 
touare  and  the  cube  ;  and  retrograde,  if  under  the  square : 
which  motion  he  determines  exactly  from  the  rule  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  vis  centripeta. 

Next  the  motion  of  bodies  in  given  surfaces  is  considered, 
at  likewise  the  oscillatory  motion  of  pendules ;  where  it  is 
shown  how  to  make  a  pendulum  vibrate  always  in  equal 
times,  though  the  centre  or  point  of  tendency  be  never  so 
near;  to  which,  the  demonstration  of  Mr.  Huygens  de 
Cydoide  is  but  a  corollary.  And  in  another  proposition  is 
shown  the  velocity  in  each  point,  and  the  time  spent  in  each 
part  of  the  arch  described  by  the  vibrating  body.  After 
this,  the  effects  of  two  or  more  bodies,  towards  eacli  of  which 
thcie  is  a  tendency,  is  considered ;  and  it  is  made  out  that 
two  bodlei^  so  drawing  or  attracting  each  other,  describe 
about  the  cmnmon  centre  of  gravity  curve  lines,  like  to  those 
they  seem  to  describe  about  each  other.  And  of  three 
boms,  attracting  each  other,  reciprocally  as  Uie  square  of 
the  distance  between  their  centres,  the  various  consequences 
are  oonadered  and  laid  down,  in  several  corollaries  of  great 
use  in  explaining  the  phsnomena  of  tlie  moon's  motions,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  and  the  IDce. 

This  done,  our  author,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  proceeds 
lo  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  tendency  or  cenUi^Xai 
Ibroe.  whicfar  Bom  undoubted  arguments,  is  shown  to \>eva«SV 
tie  stmt  bodicM  of  the  universe.     Here  he  finda  that  V£  a 


sphere  be  composed  of  an  infinity  of  atoms,  each  of  which 
have  a  power  wtiich  decreases  in  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
distance  between  them  ;  then  the  whole  congeries  shall  have 
the  like  tendency  (ownrds  its  centre,  decreasing,  in  spaces 
without  it,  in  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the 
centre;  and  decreasing  within  its  surface,  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre  directly ;  so  as  to  be  greatest  on  the  surfacet 
and  nothing  at  the  centre :  and  though  this  might  suffice, 
yet  to  complete  the  argument,  there  ia  laid  down  a  method 
to  determine  the  forces  of  globm  composed  of  particles  whose 
tendencies  to  each  other  decrease  in  any  other  ratio  of  the 
distances  ;  which  speculation  is  carried  on  likewise  to  other 
bodies  not  spherical,  whether  finite  or  indetcrmmate.  Lastly, 
is  proposed  a  method  of  cxpl^ning  the  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions of  transparent  bodies,  from  the  same  principles ;  and 
■everal  problems  solved  of  the  greatest  concern  in  the  art  of 
dioptrics. 

Hitherto  our  author  has  considered  the  effects  of  com- 
pound motions  in  non-resisting  media,  or  wherein  a  body 
once  in  motion  would  move  equally  in  a  direct  line,  if  not 
diverted  by  a  supervening  attraction  or  tendency  towards 
some  other  body.  Here  is  demonstrated  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  a  resistance  from  a  medium,  either  in  the 
uniple  or  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  or  else  between 
both  :  and  to  complete  this  aivument,  is  laid  down  a  general 
method  of  determining  the  density  of  the  medium  in  all 
places,  which,  with  a  uniform  gravity  tending  perpendicularly 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  slwll  make  a  project  move  in  any 
(mrve  Ime  assigned  ;  which  is  the  10th  prop.  lib.  2.  Then 
the  circular  motion  of  bodies  in  resisting  media  is  determined. 
And  it  is  shown  under  what  laws  of  decrease  of  densi^  the 
circle  will  become  a  proportional  spiraL  Next,  the  density 
and  compression  of  fluids  is  considered,  and  the  doctrine  of 
hydrostatics  demonstrated;  and  here  it  is  proposed  to  the 
contemplation  of  natural  philosophers,  whether  tlie  surprising 
phenomena  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  some  other  fluids, 
may  not  arise  from  their  being  composed  of  particles  which 
fly  each  other ;  which  being  rather  a  physical  than  mathe- 
matical enquiry,  our  author  forbears  to  discuss. 

Next,  the  opposition  of  the  medium,  and  its  efiects  on  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  are  considered,  which  is  followed 
by  an  enquiiT  into  the  rules  of  the  opposition  to  bodies,  as 
their  bulk,  shape,  or  densi^  may  be  vaned :  here  with  great 
eiactneu  ia  an  account  pven  of  aeveral  experiments  tried 
^ith  peaduia,  ia  order  to  TCiify  the  foregomg  «^ectiiU\t(i^ 
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and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  air's  opposition  to  bodies 
aaTing  in  it. 

From  ham  he  proceeded  to  the  unduhtion  of  fluiday  the 
leiws  wheieof  ere  here  hid  down,  aod  by  them  the  motion 
endjwopMitimi  of  lig^t  end  lound  are  ex|>lamed«  The  lait 
iUi'liOB  er  diis  bodk  is  concerning  the  circukr  motioii  of 
ftndi^  wherein  the  natm«  of  their  yortical  motions  is  con- 
sidered; and  from  thence  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  *the 
vertices  of  the  celestial  matter  carrying  with  them  the  planets 
sboot  die  son  is  proved  to  be  altogetl^  impossible. 

The  third  and  last  book  is  entiUed  Of  the  System  of  the 
Wori4  wherein  the  demonstrations  of  the  two  former  books 
are  ^ipKed  to  the  explication  of  the  principal  phenomena  of 
nature:  here  die  verity  of  the  hypothesis  of  Kepler  is 
dcmonslnited ;  and  a  full  resolution  given  to  all  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  astronomical  science ;  they  being  nothing 
ebe  hut  the  necessary  consequences  of  die  sun,  eartii,  moon, 
and  ]danets»  haviqg  all  of  tbem  a  gravitation  or  tendency 
towards  didr  centres  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  ettdi  of  diem,  and  whose  force  abates  in  duplioate  propor- 
tion of  the  disCaaee  reciprocaUy. 

Here^  liiEewui^  are  uidisputably  solved  the  iqppearances  of 
the  tido^  or  flu  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;  and  the  spheroidical 
figure  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter  determined,  from  which  the 
pteoeasion  of  the  equinoxes,  or  rotation  of  the  earth's  axis,  is 
made  cot,  ti^gether  with  the  retrocession  of  the  moon's 
nodes*  the  quandty  and  inequalities  of  whose  motion  are  here 
exactly  staled  h  priore.  Lasdy,  the  theory  of  the  modon  of 
Goneti  is  attempted  with  such  success,  that  in  an  example  of 
die  grral  conset  which  appeared  in  168^  its  modon  is  com- 
piled aa  ciacdy  as  we  can  pretend  to  give  the  places  of  the 
priinaiy  nianels;  and  a  general  method  is  here  laid  down  to 
state  lUM  deCermine  the  tnyectorius  of  comets,  by  an  easy 
geometrical  oonstnicdon ;  upon  supposition  that  those  curves 
are  paiabaBc,  or  so  near  it  toat  the  parabola  may  serve  with- 
ent  sensible  error ;  though  it  be  more  probable,  says  our 
aodior,  dhat  these  orbiu  are  ellipdcal,  and  that  after  long 
perioda  esawta  may  return  agam.  But  such  ellipses  are,  by 
reaaoD  ef  the  imnense  distance  of  the  foci,  and  smallness  of 
the  latns  raetnoiy  in  the  parts  near  the  sun  where  comets 
appear,  not  easily  distmgulshed  from  the  curve  of  the 
parabola;  as  is  proved  by  the  example  produced. 

Hie  whole  book  is  mtenperaed  with  lemmas  of  senerdL  \iae 
in  geuiiieti><,  aod  §evend  aewmethodi  applied,  whidi  axe  ivfSl 
mrnth  iim  coomdmag;  and  it  may  be  juady  aaid,  tb&t  «o 
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many  and  so  valuable  philosophical  truths,  as  are  herem 
discovered  and  put  past  dispute,  were  never  yet  owing  to  the 
capacity  and  industry  of  any  one  man  whatever. 

On  the  Effects  of  a  Burning  Speculum^  hiefy  made  in 

Germany.'^  [1687.] 

The  outer  circle  of  this  concave  burning  speculum  is  near 
three  Leipsic  ells  in  diameter,  and  was  made  of  a  copper 
plate  scarcely  twice  as  thick  as  the  back  of  an  ordinary  knife ; 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  removed  from  place  to  place, 
and  ordered  for  use.  The  polish  of  it  is  very  good,  and 
represents,  by  distinct  reflections,  all  those  appearances  which 
anse  from  its  concave  figure. 

The  force  of  this  speculum  in  burning  is  incredible.  For, 
1.  A  piece  of  wood,  put  in  the  focus,  flfunes  in  a  moment,  so 
as  a  fresh  wind  can  hardly  put  it  out.  2.  Water,  applied 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  presently  boils ;  and  the  vessel  being 
held  there  some  time,  the  water  evaporates  all  away.  3.  A 
piece  of  tin,  or  lead  three  inches  thick,  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
m  the  focus,  melts  away  in  drops,  and  held  there  a  little 
time  is  in  a  perfect  fluor,  so  as  in  two  or  three  minutes  to  be 

Suite  pierced  through.  4.  A  plate  of  iron  or  steel  placed  in 
lie  focus  is  immediatelv  seen  to  be  red  hot ;  and  soon  after 
a  hole  is  burnt  through.  5.  Copper,  silver,  and  the  like, 
applied  to  the  focus,  melt  in  five  or  six  minutes.  6.  Things 
not  apt  to  melt,  as  stones,  brick,  and  the  like,  soon  become 
red  hot  like  iron.  7.  Slate  at  first  is  red  hot,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  turns  into  a  fine  sort  of  black  glass,  of  which  if  any 
part  be  taken  in  the  tongs,  and  drawn  out,  it  runs  into  glass 
threads.  8.  Tiles  which  had  suffered  the  most  intense  heat 
of  fire,  in  a  little  time  melt  down  into  a  yellow  glass ;  as  do,  9. 
Pot-shreads,  not  only  well  burnt  at  first,  but  much  used  in  the 
fire,  into  a  blackish-yellow  glass.  10.  Pumice-stone,  said  to 
be  that  of  burning  mountams,  in  this  solar  fire,  melts  into  a 
white  transparent  glass.  1 1 .  A  piece  of  a  very  strong  crucible 
put  in  the  focus  in  eight  minutes  was  melted  into  a  glass. 
12.  Bones  turned  into  a  kind  of  opake  glass,  and  a  clod  of 
earth  into  a  yellow  or  greenish  glass. 

It  was  tried  what  effect  the  l^ams  of  the  full  moon,  con- 
centred with  this  speculum,  would  have,  at  the  time  when 
she  was  at  her  greatest  altitude ;  but  there  was  not  found 
any  degree  of  heat,  though  the  light  was  much  increased.^ 
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An  Etdmate  cf  Ae  QmmH^  if  Vapour  raised  out  i^  the  Sea 
ly  the  Warniih  <fUie  Stm.    By  E.  Halley.  —  [1687.] 

We  took  a  pan  of  water^  about  four  inches  deep,  and 
seven  -fff  inches  diameter,  in  which  was  placed  a  ther- 
aionietery  and  by  means  of  a  pan  of  coals,  we  brought  the 
water  to  the  same  degree  of  neat,  which  is  observ^  to  be 
diat  of  the  air  in  our  hottest  summers ;  the  thermometer 
aicely  showing  it.  This  done,  we  affixed  the  pan  of  water, 
with  the  thermometer  in  it,  to  one  end  oi  the  beam  of  the 
acalet,  and  exactly  counterpoised  it  with  weights  in  the 
other  scde,  and  by  the  application  or  removal  of  the  pan  of 
ooals,  we  fiiond  it  very  easy  to  maintain  the  water  m  the 
aame  deme  of  heat  precisely.  Doing  thus,  we  found  the 
wa^t  of  the  water  sensibly  to  decrease ;  and  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  we  observed  that  there  wanted  half  an  ounce  troy, 
all  but  seven  gruns,  or  233  grains  of  water,  which  in  that 
time  had  gone  off  in  vapour;  though  one  could  hardlpr 
perceive  it  smoke,  and  the  water  not  sensibly  warm.  This 
quanti^  in  so  short  a  time  seemed  very  considerable,  being 
mtie  lets  than  six  ounces  in  24  hours,  from  so  small  a  surface 
m  a  circle  of  eijght  inches  diameter. 

I^  tberelare^  water  as  warm  as  the  air  in  summer,  exhales 
the  thickness  of  a  60th  part  of  an  inch  in  two  hours  from  its 
whole  surfiice,  in  12  hours  it  will  exhale  the  i^  of  an  inch ; 
wluch  quanti^  will  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  serve 
tor  aU  the  rams,  springs,  and  dews,  and  account  for  tlic 
CBq>ian  seas  being  always  at  a  stand,  neither  wasting  nor 
OPtt flawing ;  likewise  for  the  current  said  to  set  always  in  at 
die  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  though  those  Mediterranean  seas 
leoeive  so  many  and  so  considerable  rivers. 

Upon  this  su[^>osition,  every  10  square  inches  of  the 
aorftce  of  the  water  yields  in  vapour  per  diem  a  cubic  inch  of 
water ;  and  each  square  foot  half  a  wme  pint ;  every  space  of 
fiKir  feet  square,  a  gaUon ;  a  mUe  square,  6914*  tons ;  a  square 
dqKTee,  supposed  of  69  English  miles,  will  evaporate  33 
nmlions  of  tons ;  and  if  the  Mediterranean  be  estimated  at 
40  degrees  long  and  four  broad,  allowances  being  made  for 
the  places  where  it  is  broader  by  those  where  it  is  narrower 
tend  I  am  sure  I  guess  at  the  least),  there  will  be  160  square 
degrees  of  sea ;  and,  consequently,  the  whole  Mediterranean 
maU  lose  in  vapour,  in  a  summer's  day,  at  least  5280  miUions 
cf  tons.  And  this  quantity  of  vapour,  though  very  great,  is 
is  little  as  can  be  concluded  from  the  experiment  produced. 
And  yet  there  remains  another  cause,   which  cannot  be 
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reduced  to  rule,  I  mean  the  winds,  whereby  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  licked  up  sometimes  faster  than  it  exhales  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  con- 
sidered those  drying  winds  which  blow  sometimes. 

The  Mediterranean  receives  these  considerable  rivers,  the 
Iberus,  the  Rhone,  the  Tiber,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the 
Neister,  the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Nile,  all  the 
rest  being  of  no  great  note,  and  their  quantity  of  water 
inconsiderable.  These  nine  rivers,  we  will  suppose  each  of 
them  to  bring  down  10  times  as  much  water  as  the  river 
Thames,  not  that  any  of  them  is  so  great  in  reality,  but  to 
comprehend  with  them  all  the  small  rivulets  that  fall  into  the 
sea,  which  otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  allow  for. 

To  calculate  the  water  of  the  Thames,  I  assume  that  at 
Kingston  bridge,  where  the  flood  never  reaches,  and  the 
water  always  runs  down,  the  breadth  of  the  channel  is  100 
yards,  and  its  depth  three,  it  being  reduced  to  an  equality ; 
m  both  which  suppositions  I  am  sure  I  take  with  the  most. 
Hence  the  profile  of  the  water  in  this  place  is  300  square 
yards  ;  this  multiplied  by  48  miles,  which  I  allow  the  water 
to  run  in  24  hours,  at  two  miles  an  hour,  or  84,480  yards, 
gives  25,344,000  cubic  yards  of  water,  to  be  evacuated  every 
day ;  that  is,  20,300,000  tons  per  diem ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
in  the  excess  of  my  measures  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  t 
have  made  more  than  sufficient  allowance  for  the  waters  of 
the  Brent,  the  Wandel,  the  Lea,  and  Darwent,  which  are  all 
that  are  worth  notice,  that  fall  into  the  Thames  below 
Kingston. 

l<^w  if  each  of  the  aforesaid  nine  rivers  yield  10  times  as 
much  water  as  the  Thames  does,  it  will  follow  that  each  of 
them  yields  but  20,300,000  of  tons  per  diem,  and  the  whole 
nine  but  1,827,000,000  of  tons  in  a  day;  which  is  but  little 
more  than  -^  of  which  is  proved  to  be  raised  in  vapour  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  12  hours'  time. 


On  the  Cvrculatum  of  the  Watry  Vawurt  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Origin  of  Springs.    By  Mr,  E.  H alley.  —  [1 690-1 .] 

Some  time  since  I  showed  an  experiment  of  the  quantity  of 
water  raised  in  vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  day's 
time,  which  was  so  far  approved  by  some  honourable  members 
of  this  Society,  that  I  have  received  their  commands  to  prose- 
cute those  enquiries,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  method 
used  by  nature  to  return  the  said  vapours  again  into  tfaie  sea ; 
which' IB  w>  justly  performed,  that  in  many  hundreds  of  years 
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we  are  mffidently  assured  that  the  sea  has  not  sensibly  de- 
creased by  the  loss  in  vapour,  nor  yet  abounded  by  the 
immense  quantity  of  fresh  water  it  receives  continually  from 
the  rivers.  To  demonstrate  this  equilibrium  of  receipt  and 
expence  in  the  whole  sea,  is  a  task  too  hard  for  me  to  under- 
take, yet  in  obedience  to  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
lerve  I  shall  here  offer,  what  to  me  has  hitherto  seemed  the 
most  satisfactory  account  of  this  grand  phenomenon.  I  have 
formerly  attempted  to  explain  the  manner  of  the  rising  of 
vapour  by  warmth,  by  showing  that  if  an  atom  of  water  were 
expanded  into  a  shelf  or  bubble,  so  as  to  be  ten  tiroes  as  large 
in  diameter  as  when  it  was  water,  such  an  atom  would  become 
specifically  l^hter  than  air,  and  rise  as  lone  as  that  flatus,  or 
warm  spirit,  that  first  separated  it  from  the  mass  of  water, 
shall  continue  to  distend  it  to  the  same  degree ;  but  tliat 
warmth  decreasing,  and  the  air  growing  cooler,  and  so  speci- 
fically lighter,  the  vapours  consequently  will  stop  at  a  certain^ 
region  m  the  air,  or  else  descend ;  which  may  happen  *on 
several  accounts,  as  wiU  appear  below.  Yet  I  assert  not  that 
this  is  the  only  principle  of  the  rise  of  vapours,  and  that  tliere 
may  not  be  a  certain  kind  of  matter  whose  conatus  may  be 
contrary  to  that  of  gravity ;  as  is  evident  in  vegetation, 
wherein  the  tendency  of  the  sprouts  is  directly  upwards,  or 
against  the  perpendicular.  But  whatever  be  the  true  cause, 
it  is  in  &ct  certain  that  warmth  does  separate  the  particles  of 
water,  and  emit  them  with  a  greater  velocity  as  the  heat  is 
more  intense,  as  is  evident  in  the  steam  of  a  boiling  cauldron, 
wherein  likewise  the  velocity  of  the  ascent  of  the  vapours 
visibly  decreases  till  they  disappear,  being  dispersed  into  and 
asumilaied  with  the  ambient  air.  Vapours  being  thus  raised 
by  warmth,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose,  that  the  whole 
surfiice  of  the  globe  were  all  water  to  a  great  depth,  or 
rather,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  water,  and  that 
the  sun  had  its  diurnal  course  about  it.  It  would  follow,  that 
the  air  of  itself  would  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapours,  and  retain  them  like  salts  dissolved  in  water ;  that 
the  sun  warminfi;  the  air,  and  raising  more  plentiful  vapours 
from  the  water  m  the  day-time,  the  au:  would  sustain  a  greater 
proportion  of  them,  as  warm  water  will  hold  more  dissolved 
salta,  which,  i^n  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the  nights,  would 
be  an  again  discharged  in  dews,  analogous  to  the  precipitation 
of  salts  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquors ;  nor  is  it  to  be  thought 
that  in  such  case  there  would  be  any  diversity  of  weather, 
other  than  periodically,  every  year  alike;  the  mixture  of  all 
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terrestrial,  saline,  heterogeneous  vapours  being  taken  away ; 
which,  as  they  are  variously  compounded,  and  brought  by  the 
winds,  seems  to  be  the  causes  or  those  various  seasons  which 
we  now  find.  In  this  case  the  region  of  air,  every  where  at 
tlic  same  height,  would  be  equally  replenished  with  the  pro- 
portion of  water  it  could  contain,  regard  being  only  to  be  iiad 
to  the  different  degree  of  warmth,  from  the  nearness  or  dis- 
tance of  the  sun ;  and  an  eternal  east  wind  would  blow  all 
round  the  globe,  inclining  only  to  the  same  side  of  the  east,  as 
the  latitude  does  from  the  equator,  as  is  observed  in  the  ocean 
between  the  tropics. 

The  Mediterranean  is  interspersed  with  wide  and  spacious 
tracts  of  land,  with  high  ridges  of  mountains,  as  the  Pyrenean, 
the  Alps,  the  Apennine,  the  Carpathian  in  Europe ;  Taurus, 
Caucasus,  Imaus,  and  several  others  in  Asia;  Adas,  and  the 
Montes  Lunte,  with  other  unknown  ridges  in  Africa,  whence 
come  tlie  Nile,  tlie  Niger,  and  the  Zaire ;  and  in  America  the 
Andes,  and  the  Apalafeean  mountains,  each  of  which  far  sur- 
pass the  usual  height  to  which  the  aqueous  vapours  of  them- 
telves  ascend,  and  on  the  tops  of  which  the  air  is  so  cold  and 
rarefied,  as  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  those  vapours  brought 
thither  by  the  winds.  Those  vapours,  therefore,  that  are 
raised  copiously  in  the  sea,  and  by  the  winds  carried  over  the 
k)w  lands  to  those  ridges  of  mountains,  are  there  compelled 
by  the  stream  of  the  air  to  mount  up  with  it  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  where  the  water  presently  precipitates,  gieet- 
ing  down  by  the  crevices  of  the  stone,  and  part  of  the  viqHiur 
entering  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills,  they  are  collected,  as  in , 
an  alembic,  into  the  basins  of  stone  they  find  there,  which 
being  once  filled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thither 
runs  over  by  the  lowest  place,  and  breaking  out  by  the  sides 
of  the  hills  forms  single  springs ;  many  of  these  running 
down  by  the  valleys  or  guts  between  the  ridges  of  hills,  and 
coming  to  unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks ;  many  of  these 
again  meeting  in  one  common  valley,  and  gaining  the  plains, 
being  grown  less  rapid,  they  become  a  river ;  and  many  of 
these  being  united  in  one  common  diannel,  make  such 
streams  as  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube ;  which 
latter  one  would  hardly  think  the  collection  of  water  con- 
densed out  of  vapour,  unless  we  consider  how  vast  a  tract  of 
gromid  that  river  drains,  and  that  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
those  springs  which  break  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  Car- 
patbmD  mountains,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  immense 
i!^v^  of  the  AlpBf  which  is  one  continued  chain  of  mountains 
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from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea.  And  it  may  generally 
pass  for  a  rul^  that  the  magnitude  of  a  river,  or  the  quantity 
of  water  it  d^harges,  is  proportiom^ble  to  the  length  and 
he^t  of  the  ridges,  from  whence  its  fomitabs  arise. 

Thus,  then,  is  one  port  of  the  vapours,  blown  upon  the  land, 
returned  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea,  from  whence  they  came. 
Another  part,  by  the  cool  of  the  night,  falls  in  dews,  or  else 
in  rains,  again  into  the  sea,  before  it  reaches  tlie  land,  which 
is  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  vq>our,  because  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  ocean,  which  the  motion  of  the  winds 
does  not  traverse  in  a  very  long  space  of  time.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  rivers  do  not  return  so  much  into  the 
Mediterranean  as  is  extracted  in  vapour.  A  third  part  falls 
OD  the  lower  lands,  and  is  the  pabulum  of  plants,  where  yet  it 
does  not  rest,  but  is  again  exhaled  in  vapom:  by  the  action  of 
die  sun,  and  is  either  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  sea,  to  fall 
in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  else  to  the  mountains,  to  be  tliere 
turned  into  springs;  and  though  this  does  not  immediately 
happen,  yet  after  several  ricissitudes,  of  rising  in  vapour  and 
&Uuig  ID  rain  or  dews,  each  particle  of  the  water  is  at  length 
returned  to  the  sea  Grom  whence  it  came.  Add  to  this,  that 
tlie  rain  waten,  after  the  earth  is  fully  sated  with  moisture, 
by  the  valleys  (^  lower  parts  of  the  earth  finds  its  way  into 
the  fiven^  and  so  is  compendiously  sent  back  to  the  sea. 

After  this  manner  is  the  circulation  performed,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  this  hvpothesis  is  more  reasonable  than  that  of  those 
who  derive  all  springs  from  the  rain  waters,  which  yet  are 
perpetual  and  without  diminution,  even  when  no  rain  falls  for 
a  long  ^Mce  of  time  ;  or  than  that  which  derives  them  from  a 
filtration  of  the  sea  waters  through  certain  imaginary  tubes  or 
passages  within  the  earth,  wherein  they  lose  their  saltness. 
This  latter  hypothesis,  besides  many  others,  labours  iinder 
this  princ^  absurdity,  that  the  greatest  rivers  have  their 
most  cofMous  fountains  fiuthest  from  the  sea,  and  whither  so 
great  quantities  of  fresh  water  cannot  reasonably  be  derived 
any  otner  way  than  in  vapour.  This,  if  we  may  allow  final 
causes,  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  hills,  that  their  ridges 
being  placed  through  the  mi£it  of  the  continents,  might  serve 
as  it  were  for  alembics  to  distil  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  man 
and  beast,  and  their  heights  to  give  a  descent  to  those  streams 
to  run  gently,  like  so  many  veins  of  the  macrocosm,  to  be  the 
more  beneficial  to  the  creation. 

Now  this  theorpr  of  springs  is  not  a  bare  hypothesis,  but 
fiwnded  on  experience,  which  it  was  my  luck  to  gam  Vci  rcv'j 
sUy  at  Sl  Heltna,  where  in  the  night-time,  on  t\\e  \.o\>^  ot 
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the  hills,  about  800  3rards  above  the  sea,  there  was  so  strange 
a  condensation,  or  rather  precipitation  of  the  vapours,  that  it 
was  a  great  impediment  to  my  celestial  observations ;  for  in 
the  clear  sky  the  dew  would  faJ/  so  fast  as  to  cover,  each  half 
quarter  of  an  hour,  my  glasses  with  little  drops,  so  that  I  was 
necessitated  to  wipe  them  so  often,  and  my  papers  on  which  I 
wrote  my  observations  would  immediately  be  so  i^et  with  the 
dew,  that  it  would  not  bear  ink. 


A  Letter  from  Hans  SloanBj  M,  2).,  with  Accounts  of  ike 
Earthquakes  in  Peruy  Oct.  20.  1687;  cmd  at  Jamaica, 
Feb,  19. 1687-8 ;  and  June  7. 1692.  —  [1693-4.] 

No.  I.  A  Letter  from  Father  Alvarez  de  Toteda,  a  Fran* 
ciscan  Friar,  dated  Oct.  29.  1687.  —  Oct.  20.  at  4-  o'clock  in 
the  morning  came  on  a  dreadful  earthq^uake  and  noise,  by, 
which  some  houses  fell,  and  some  persons  were  killed  under 
their  ruins.  At  five  o'clock  the  same  momins  was  another 
shake,  with  the  like  noise.  At  six  o'clock  the  aR>resaid  mom« 
ing,  when  we  thought  we  had  been  all  in  safety,  came  another 
shake,  with  great  fury  and  rushing  noise ;  the  sea  with  great 
bellowings  rushed  beyond  its  bounds,  the  bells  rang  of  them- 
selves, and  every  building  thrown  down.  Callao,  Canete» 
Pisco,  Chancay,  and  Los  Chorillos,  are  all  ruined.  More 
than  5000  dead  bodies  are  found,  and  more  are  found  daily» 
so  that  their  number  is  not  known. 

No.  II.  By  Dr.  Sloane. —  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
expect  an  earthquake  every  year.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  follow  the  great  rains.  One  of  them  happened  on 
Sunday  the  19th  of  Feb.  1687-8,  about  eight  in  the  morning. 
I  found  in  a  chamber,  one  story  high,  the  cabinets  and  se- 
veral other  moveables  on  the  floor  to  reel,  as  if  people  had 
raised  the  foundations  of  the  house.  Being  in  a  hign  brick 
house,  I  made  what  haste  I  could  to  get  out ;  but  before  I 
had  passed  through  two  rooms,  and  got  to  the  stair-case,  it 
was  over.  It  came  by  shocks ;  there  were  three  of  them, 
with  a  little  pause  between.  It  lasted  about  a  minute  of  time 
in  all ;  and  there  was  a  small  noise  accompanied  it.  This  was 
generally  felt  all  over  the  island  at  the  same  time,  or  near  it : 
some  houses  therein  being  cracked  and  very  near  ruined, 
others  being  uncovered  of  their  tiles  ;  very  few  escaped  some 
injury.     The  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Port-Royal  felt  it. 

No.  III.  On  the  terrible  Earthfuake    at  PoH-Rcyal,    in 

•/amatca,  June  7.  J  692.  —  The  terrible  earthquake  which  hap- 

pened  the  7th  instant,  between  11  and  VI  Q)Q\ocV  «l\.  ivoon^ 
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i':i»H)k  down  and  drowned  nine  tenths  of  tiie  town  of  Poi  t- 
iioj'al  in  two  minutes'  time,  and  all  near  the  wliarf-side  in  Itms 
than  one  minute;  veiy  few  escaped  there.  I  lost  all  my 
people  and  goods,  my  wife  and  two  men,  Mrs.  B.  and  her 
daughter.  &ie  white  maid  esc^>ed,  who  gave  me  an  ac- 
count, that  her  mistress  was  in  her  closet,  two  pair  of  stairs 
h^h,  and  she  was  sent  into  the  garret,  where  was  Mrs.  B. 
and  her  daughter,  when  she  felt  the  earthquake,  and  hid  her 
take  up  her  child  and  run  down ;  hut  tummg  about,  met  the 
water  at  the  top  of  the  garret  stairs ;  for  Uie  house  sunk  down 
right,  and  is  now  near  30  feet  under  water.  My  son  and  I 
went  that  morning  to  Liguania :  the  earthquake  took  us  in 
the  mid-way  between  that  and  Port-Royal,  where  we  were 
near  being  orerwhelmed  by  a  swifl  rolling  sea,  six  feet  above 
tlie  surface,  without  any  wind ;  but  being  forced  back  to 
Liguania,  I  found  all  the  houses  even  with  the  ground.  The 
earth  continues  to  shake  five  or  six  times  in  24  hours,  and 
often  trembling.  Great  part  of  the  mountains  fell  down,  and 
fall  daiW. 

No. IV.  From  Jamakoj  dated  Sept.  23. 1692.—  We  have 
had  a  dreadful  mortality  since  the  great  earthquake  (for  we 
have  h'ttJe  ones  daily) ;  almost  half  the  people  that  escaped 
at  PoTt'Royai  are  since  dead  of  a  malignant  fever,  from  the 
change  of  air,  want  of  dry  houses,  warm  lodging,  proper 
medicines,  and  other  conveniences. 

No.  V.  Another  Accaufit  of  tJte  JBarthqiiake  of  June  7. 
1 692L  —  Great  part  of  Port-Royal  is  sunk ;  so  that  where  the 
wharfs  were  is  now  some  fathoms  of  water :  all  the  street 
where  the  church  stood  is  overflowed,  that  the  water  stands 
as  high  as  the  upper  rooms  of  those  which  are  standing.  The 
earth  when  it  opened  and  swallowed  up  people,  some  rose  in 
other  streets,  some  m  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  were 
i^avcd ;  though,  at  tlie  same  time,  I  believe  there  were  lost 
about  2000  whites  and  blacks.  At  the  north  about  1000 
acres  of  land  sunk,  and  1 3  people  with  it ;  all  our  houses 
thrown  down  all  over  the  island,  that  we  were  forced  to  live 
in  huts.  The  two  great  mountains  at  the  entering  into 
Sixteen-Mile-Walk  fell  and  met,  and  stopped  the  river,  so  that 
it  was  dry  from  that  place  to  the  Ferry  for  a  whole  day ;  and 
vast  quantities  of  fish  taken  up,  which  was  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  At  Yellows  a  great  mountain  split, 
and  fell  into  the  level  land,  and  covered  several  settlements, 
and  destroyed  19  white  people.  One  of  the  persons^  y^Vvose 
name  waa  H<^k£n5;r  had  his  plantation  removed  \\aiC  oiiiviXe 
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from  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood.  Of  all  wells,  from  a 
fathom  to  six  or  seven,  the  water  flew  out  at  the  top,  hy  the 
great  motion  of  the  earth.  Since  then,  it  has  contmued 
shaking  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  Our  people 
settled  a  town  at  Liguania  side,  and  there  are  about  500 
graves  already,  and  people  every  day  are  dying  stilL 

No.  VI.  From  the  same  PlaeCf  and  an  the  same  Earthquake. 
—  On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  June,  1692,  between  11  and  12  at 
noon,  at  Port-Royal,  we  felt  the  house  shake,  and  saw  the 
bricks  begin  to  rise  in  the  floor.  Immediately  we  ran  out,  and 
saw  the  houses  swallowed  up,  or  thrown  on  heaps.  The  sand 
in  the  street  rose  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  lifting  up  all 
persons  that  stood  upon  it,  and  immediately  dropping  aown 
into  pits ;  and  at  the  same  instant  a  flood  of'^  water  rushed  in, 
throwing  down  all  who  were  in  its  way ;  some  were  seen 
catching  hold  of  beams  and  rafters  of  houses,  others  were 
found  in  the  sand  that  appeared  when  the  water  was  drained 
away,  with  their  legs  and  arms  out.  As  soon  as  the  shock 
was  over,  I  endeavoured  to  go  towards  my  house,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  that  were  floating  on  the  water,  but  could  not : 
at  length  I  got  a  canoe,  and  rowed  up  the  great  sea-side 
towards  my  house,  where  I  saw  several  men  and  women  float- 
ing upon  the  wreck  out  at  sea ;  and  taking  in  as  many  as  I 
could,  I  rowed  on'  till  I  came  where  I  thought  my  house  had 
stood,  but  could  not  hear  of  either  my  wife  or  family.  Next 
morning  I  went  from  one  ship  to  another,  till  at  length  I  met 
with  my  wife  and  two  of  my  negroes.  She  told  me,  when 
she  felt  tlie  house  shake,  she  ran  out,  and  called  all  within  to 
do  the  same :  she  was  no  sooner  out,  but  the  sand  lifted  up : 
and  her  negro  women  grasping  about  her,  they  both  dropped 
into  the  earth  together ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  water 
coming  in,  rolled  them  over  and  over,  till  at  length  they 
caught  hold  of  a  beam,  where  they  hung,  till  a  boat  came  from 
a  Spanish  vessel,  and  took  them  up. 

Several  ships  were  overset  and  lost  in  the  haibour,  and 
some  thrown  on  the  land.  A  hideous  rumbling  was  heard  in 
the  mountains ;  so  that  it  frightened  many  negroes  that  had 
been  run  away  some  montlis  from  their  masters,  and  made 
them  return,  and  promise  never  to  run  away  a^ain.  The 
water  that  issued  from  the  Saltpans  Hills  forced  its  passage 
out  from  the  hUl  in  20  or  SO  several  places ;  some  with  such 
violence,  that  had  so  many  sluices  been  drawn  up  at  once, 
they  could  not  have  run  with  greater  force,  and  most  of  them 
six  or  seven  yards  hish  from  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  the 
was  brackish.    It  continued  running  that  aftemooiii  all 
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MuAtf  and  till  next  morning  about  suQorisey  at  which  time  the 
Mqp#"«  were  ^uite  overflowed. 

Tne  mountains  between  S{iani8h  Town  and  Sixteen-Mile* 
Walk,  as  the  way  lies  along  the  river,  about  the  mid-way  they 
are  almost  perpendicular;  those  two  mountains,  in  the  violent 
ahaie  of  the  earthquake,  joined  together,  which  stopped  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  forced  it  to  seek  another,  which  was 
a  great  way  in  and  out  among  the  woodi  and  savannas ;  and 
it  was  nine  days  before  the  town  had  any  relief  from  it:  inso* 
much  that  before  it  came,  the  pecMple  were  in  thoughts  of 
removing  into  the  country,  concluding  it  had  been  sunk,  as 
Port^Rojal  was.  The  mountains  alons  the  river  are  so  thrown 
on  hesK  that  all  people  are  forced  to  go  by  Guanaboa  to 
Sizteeii-Mile.WaUc 

Tbe  mountains  at  Galloes  fared  no  better  than  those  of 
Sixteen-Mile-Walk,  a  great  part  of  one  of  them  fiilling  down, ' 
drove  all  tbe  trees  before  it ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
there  was  a  plantation  that  was  wholly  overthrown  and  buried 
in  it. 

l^o.  VIL  Some  mon  Particulars  <f  ike  iome.  —  As  to  the 
mountains  in  L^guaoee,  they  fell  in  several  places,  and  in 
some  very  steep ;  but  the  steepest  mountain  that  we  heard 
&U,  was  that  at  Gallowes,  which  occasioned  much  damage. 
The  water  in  the  streets  of  Port-Royal  did  not  spout  up,  as 
yoo  have  heard ;  but  in  the  violent  shake  the  sand  cracking 
and  openina,  in  several  places  where  people  stood,  they  sunk 
into  it ;  and  the  water  boiled  out  of  th^  sand,  that  covered 
many,  and  saved  others. 

K0.VIII.  Some  other  Particulare  cf  ^  Mome.— The  yeoi 
16d2  began  in  Jamaica  with  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  which 
continu^  till  May,  when  there  was  very  blowing  weather, 
and  mudi  run  to  the  end  of  the  month,  from  which  time,  till 
the  time  oi  the  earthquake,  it  was  very  hot,  calm,  and  dry ; 
and  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  June,  about  40  minutes  past  eleven 
in  the  fiNrenoon,  it  being  then  a  very  hot  and  fine  day,  scarcely 
a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  or  a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt, 
happened  that  great  shake,  so  fatal  to  this  place,  and  to  the 
whole  island,  which,  for  its  violence  and  strange  effects,  may 
perhnpt  be  compared  with  the  greatest  that  ever  yet  hap- 
pened in  the  world,  and  may  as  well  deserve  the  memory  of 
future  ages. 

It  he§ui  with  a  small  trembling,  so  as  to  make  people  think 
there  was  an  earthqui^  which  thoughts  were  unme^XftV) 
confinntd  by  a  secoad  shake  aomething  stronger,  accota* 
peaJledsIl  tbe  wbUe  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noiae,  d^oat^^ 
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that  of  thunder,  fHiich  made  them  begin  to  run  out  of  their 
houses.  But,  alas  !  this  was  but  short  warning  for  them  to 
provide  for  their  safety ;  for  immediately  succeeded  the  third 
shock,  which  in  less  than  a  minute's  time  shook  the  very 
foundation  of  Port-Royal,  so  that  at  leftst  two  parts  in  three 
of  the  houses,  and  the  ground  whereon  they  stood,  and  most 
part  of  those  who  inhabited  them,  all  sunk  at  once  quite 
under  water:  and  on  the  place  which  was  left,  and  is  now 
standing,  shook  down  and  shattered  the  houses  in  so  violent 
a  manner,  that  at  our  landing  it  looked  like  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
scarcely  one  house  in  ten  left  standing,  and  those  so  cracked 
and  shattered,  that  but  few  of  them  were  fit,  or  thought  safe 
to  live  in.  AH  those  trees  which  were  next  the  water,  to- 
wards the  harbour-side  where  there  were  excellent  wharfs, 
close  to  which  ships  of  700  tons  might  lie  and  deliver  their 
lading,  where  were  the  best  store-houses  and  conveniences 
for  merchants,  where  were  brave  stately  buildings,  where  the 
chief  men  of  the  place  lived,  and  which  were  in  all  respects 
the  principal  parts  of  Port-Royal,  now  lie  in  four,  six,  or  eight 
fethoms  water.  That  part  which  is  now  standing  is  part  of 
the  end  of  that  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and 
makes  this  harbour,  and  is  now  a  perfect  island ;  the  whole 
nedc  of  land  from  the  port  of  Port-Royal  now  standing,  to  the 
pallisadoes,  'or  other  end  of  Port-Royal  towards  the  land, 
which  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  being  quite  discontinued 
and  lost  in  the  earthquake;  and  is  now  also,  with  all  the 
houses,  quite  under  water.  This  part  of  Port-Royal  which  is 
now  standing  is  said  to  stand  upon  a  rock :  but,  alas !  the 
strange  rents  and  tearings  of  the  mountains  here  sufficiently 
evince,  that  rocks  and  sand  are  equally  imable  to  withstand 
the  force  of  a  violent  earthquake.  The  ground  heaved  and 
swelled  like  a  rolling  swelling  sea;  by  which  means  several 
houses  now  standing  were  shuffled  and  moved  some  yards 
from  their  places. 

One  whole  street  is  said  to  be  twice  as  broad  now  as 
before  the  earthquake  ;  and  in  many  places  the  ground  would 
crackle,  and  open  and  shut  quick  and  fast :  of  which  small 
openings  have  been  seen  200  or  300  at  one  time,  in  some 
whereof  many  people  were  swallowed  up ;  some  tlie  earth 
caught  by  the  middle,  and  squeezed  to  death ;  the  heads  of 
others  only  appeared  above  ground;  some  were  swallowed 
quite  down,  and  cast  up  again  by  great  quantities  of  water ; 
others  went  down,  and  were  never  more  seen.  These  were 
the  smallest  openings.  Others,  that  were  larser,  swallowed 
i^  great  housea  ;  and  out  of  some  gaping  lv^4^a8a<^'«9\!l!Q^^ 
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men  of  water,  spouted  up  a  great  height  into  the  air,  which 
feemed  to  threaten  a  deluge  to  that  part  of  Port-Royal  which 
the  earthquake  seemed  to  favour,  accompanied  with  offensive 
smells,  by  means  of  which  cmenings,  and  the  vapours  at  that 
time  emitted  from  the  earth  into  the  air,  the  sfy,  whidi  be- 
fore was  clear  and  blue,  was  in  a  minute's  time  become  dull 
and  reddish,  looking  like  a  red-hot  oven. 

All  these  dreadful  circumstances  occurring  at  once,  accom- 
panied with  prodigious  loud  noises  from  the  mountains,  occa- 
sioned by  their  filing,  &c.  and  also  a  hollow  noise  under 
ground,  and  people  running  from  one  place  to  another  dis- 
tracted with  tear,  made  the  whole  so  terrible,  that  people 
thought  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  was 
at  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  now  to  see  the  diimnies 
and  tops  of  some  houses,  and  the  masts  of  ships,  appear  above 
water ;  and  when  one  first  comes  ashore,  to  see  so  many  heaps 
of  ruins ;  to  see  so  many  houses  shattered,  some  half  fallen 
down,  the  rest  desolated  and  without  inhabitants ;  to  see 
where  houses  have  been  swallowed  up,  some  appearing  half 
above  ground,  and  of  others  the  chimnies  only ;  but  above  all, 
to  stand  on  the  sea^shore,  and  to  look  over  that  part  of  the 
neck  of  land,  which  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  was  quite 
swallowed  uu;  there,  where  once  brave  streets  of  stately 
houses  stood,  appearing  now  nothing  but  water,  except  here 
and  there  a  diimney,  and  some  parts  and  pieces  of  houses. 

And  though  Port-Royal  was  so  great  a  sufferer  by  the 
earthquake,  yet  it  left  more  houses  standing  there  than  in  all 
the  island  besides,  all  over  which  it  was  said  to  rage  more 
furiously  than  at  Port-Royal ;  for  it  was  so  violent  in  other 
places,  that  people  could  not  keep  their  legs,  but  were  thrown 
on  the  ground,  where  they  lay  on  their  faces  with  their  arms 
and  legs  spread  out,  to  prevent  being  tumbled  and  thrown 
about  by  the  almost  incredible  motion  of  the  earth,  like  that 
of  a  great  sea*  It  scarcely  left  a  planter's  house  or  sugar- 
work  standing  all  over  the  island :  I  think  it  left  not  a  house 
standing  at  Passage-Fort,  and  but  one  in  all  Liganee,  and 
none  in  Sl  Jago,  except  a  few  low  houses,  built  by  the  wary 
Spaniards.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  had  tliere 
been  500  or  5000  towns  in  Jamaica,  the  earthquake  would 
have  ruined  every  one.  In  several  places  in  the  country  tlie 
earth  gaped  prodigiously  on  the  north  side,  the  planters' 
houses,  with  tne  greatest  part  of  tlieir  plantations,  were  swal- 
lowed, houses,  people,  trees,  all  up  in  one  gape ;  instead  of 
which,  appeared  for  some  time  after  a  great  pool  ot\a\u&  oK 
water,  covering  above  1000  acres,  which  is  amce  Anedk  >3P^ 
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and  now  is  nothinj?  but  a  loose  sand  or  eravel,  without  any 
the  least  mark  left  whereby  one  may  judge  that  there  ever 
had  stood  a  tree,  house,  or  any  thing  else. 

In  Clarendon  precinct  the  earth  gaped,  and  spouted  up  witli 
a  prodigious  force  great  quantities  of  water  into  the  air,  above 
V2  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  all  over  the  island  there  were 
abundance  of  gapings  of  the  earth,  many  thousands.  But  in 
the  mountains  are  said  to  be  the  most  violent  shakes  of  all ; 
and  it  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  nearer  to  the 
knountains,  the  greater  the  shake.  Indeed,  they  are  strangely 
torn  and  rent ;  insomuch,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  quite  dif- 
ferent shapes  now  from  what  they  were,  especially  the  blue, 
and  other  hi^  mountains ;  thus  breaking  one  mountain,  and 
thereof  making  two  or  three ;  and  joining  two  mountains,  and 
making  thereof  one,  closing  up  the  unhf^py  valley  between. 
And  at  Yallowes  particularly,  some  families,  who  lived  be- 
tween two  mountains,  were  shut  up  and  buried  under  them. 
Not  far  from  which  place,  part  of  a  mountain,  afler  having 
made  several  leaps  or  moves,  overwhelmed  a  whole  &mily, 
and  great  part  or  a  plantation,  lying  a  mile  off.  And  a  large 
high  mountain,  near  Port-Morant,  near  a  day's  journey  over, 
is  said  to  be  quite  swallowed  up;  and  in  the  place  where  it 
stood  there  is  now  a  great  lake  of  four  or  five  leagues  over. 
Those  things  happened  in  lower  mountains :  but  in  the  blue 
mountains,  and  the  neighbouring  ones,  from  whence  canu 
those  dreadful  roarings,  terrible  and  amazing  to  all  that 
heard  them,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  many  strange 
alterations  of  the  like  nature :  but  those  wild  desert  places, 
being  very  rarely  or  never  visited  by  any  persons,  we  are  yet 
ignorant  of  what  happened  there ;  but  the  astonishing  noises 
that  came  from  thence,  and  their  miserable,  shattered  ap- 
pearance, show  what  havoc  has  been  there  made.  There 
one  may  see  where  the  tops  of  great  mountains  have  fallen, 
sweeping  down  all  the  trees,  and  every  thing  in  tlieir  way, 
and  making  a  path  quite  from  top  to  bottom;  and  other 
places  which  seem  to  be  peeled  and  bare  a  mile  together ; 
which  vast  pieces  of  mountains,  with  all  the  trees  thereon, 
faUing  together  in  a  huddled  and  confused  manner,  stopped 
vq>  most  of  the  rivers  for  about  24  hours ;  which  afterwards 
having  found  out  new  passages,  brought  down  into  the  sea, 
and  this  harbour,  seyerii  hundred  thousand  tons  of  timber, 
which  would  sometimes  float  in  the  sea  in  such  prodigious 
quantities,  that  they  looked  like  moving  islands.  I  have  seen 
several  of  those  large  trees  on  this  shore,  all  deprived  of  their 
hark  and  brandies  and  generally  very  much  torn  by  the 
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rod^  passages,  throi]^  which,  by  the  force  of  a  faUing 
atream,  and  their  own  weight,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
drrren.  One  great  trunk  &t  a  tree,  particularly,  I  have  seen 
prened  as  a  sugark<auie  after  it  has  jMused  the  mill. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  mountains  are  sunk  a  little, 
and  are  not  so  high  as  they  were :  others  think  the  whole 
island  is  sunk  something  by  the  earthquake.  Port-Royal  is 
said  to  be  sunk  a  foot ;  and  m  many  places  in  Liganee,  I  have 
been  told  are  wells,  which  require  not  so  long  a  rope  to  draw 
water  out  of  them  now,  as  before  the  earthquake,  by  two  or 
tiuree  feet,  which  seems  a  sort  of  proof^  that  either  the  land  is 
smk  or  the  sea  risen,  the  former  of  which  seems  most  proba- 
ble. Two  gentlemen  happened  at  the  time  of  tlie  earth- 
quake to  be  in  Liganee,  by  the  sea-side ;  where  at  the  time 
of  the  great  shake  Sie  sea  retired  from  the  land  in  such  sort, 
that  for  200  or  SOO  jrards  the  bottom  of  the  sea  appeared 
dry,  whereon  they  saw  lie  several  fish,  some  of  which  one 
of  the  gentlemen  ran  and  took  up,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  sea  rapidly  returned  again,  and  overflowed 
great  part  of  the  shore.  At  Yallhouse  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
retirea  above  a  mile.  It  is  thought  there  were  lost  in  all 
parts  of  the  island  2000  people;  and  had  the  shock  happened 
m  the  night,  very  few  would  have  escaped  alive ;  and  those 
that  had  would  in  all  probabili^  have  been  knocked  in  the 
head  by  the  negroes,  and  the  island  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses quite  ndned. 

It  is  observed,  that  since  the  earthquake,  the  land-breezes 
often  &fl  us,  and  instead  thereof,  the  sea-breezes  often  blow 
all  night ;  a  thing  rarely  known  before,  but  since  common. 
In  Port-Royal,  aiM  in  many  places  all  over  the  island,  much 
sulpihureous  combustible  matter  has  been  found,  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  out,  on  the  opening  of  the  earth,  which  on 
the  first  touch  of  fire  would  flame  and  bum  like  a  candle. 

After  the  great  shock,  those  who  escaped  got  on  board  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  where  many  continued  about  two 
months  after :  the  shocks  all  that  time  were  violent,  and  fTe>- 
quent;  sometimes  two  or  three  in  an  hour's  time,  accompanied 
with  frightful  noises,  both  from  under  the  earth,  and  from  the 
continiuii  fidliog  and  breaking  of  tlie  mountains. 


Aeammi  of  Oe  Giantd  Caumway^  in  the  North  <^  Irdand. 
By  ike  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Foley.  —  [1694.] 

Ths  Giants*  Causeway  is  about  eieht  English  miles  north- 
east from  the  town  of  Col^raio,  and  about  three  (torn  ^^ 
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Bush-Mills,  almost  directly  north.  It  runs  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lii^h  hill  into  the' sea,  how  far  is  not  known ;  but  at  low- 
water  Its  length  is  about  600  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  the 
broadest  place  24Q  feet,  in  the  narrowest  120  feet;  it  is  also 
▼ery  unequal  in  height,  being  in  some  places  about  36  feet 
high  above  the  level  of  the  strand,  and  in  other  places  about 
15  feet. 

It  consists  of  many  thousand  pillars,  which  stand  mostly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  close  to  one 
another ;  but  we  coulu  not  discern  whetlier  they  run  down 
under  ground  like  a  quarry  or  not.  Some  of  the  pillars  are 
very  long,  and  higher  than  the  rest ;  others  short  and  broken : 
some  for  a  pretty  large  space  of  an  equal  height,  so  that  their 
tops  make  an  even,  plane  surface ;  many  of  tliem  are  imper- 
fect, cracked,  and  irregular ;  others  entire,  uniform,  and 
handsome,  and  these  of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

We  found  none  square,  but  almost  all  pentagonal,  or  hex- 
agonal ;  only  a  few  had  seven  sides ;  and  many  more  penta- 
gons then  hexagons ;  but  they  are  all  irregular,  none  having 
«ieir  sides  of  equal  breadtli ;  some  of  the  pdlars  are  15,  some 
18  inches,  some  again  two  feet  in  diameter ;  none  of  them 
are  one  entire  stone,  but  every  pillar  consists  of  several  joints 
or  pieces,  of  which  some  are  six,  some  12,  some  18  inches, 
some  two  feet  deep.  These  pieces  lie  close  upon  one  an- 
other, not  joining  with  flat  surfaces,  but  one  of  them  is  always 
^concave  in  the  middle,  the  other  convex.  These  joints  are 
not  always  placed  alike ;  for  in  some  pillars  the  convexity  is 
always  upwards,  and  in  others  it  is  always  downwards.  They 
always  lie  as  close  as  possible  for  one  stone  to  lie  on  another, 
f  o  tliat  on  the  outside  of  the  pillars  you  can  only  discern  the 
crack  that  ioins  the  two  stones.  When  you  force  them  asun- 
der, both  the  concave  and  convex  surfaces  are  very  smootl^, 
as  are  also  the  sides  of  the  pillars,  which  touch  each  other, 
being  of  a  whitish  free-stone  colour,  but  a  finer  and  closer 
grit ;  whereas  on  breaking  some  pieces  off  them,  the  inside 
appears  like  dark  marble. 

The  pillars  stand  so  close  one  to  another,  that  a  knife  can 
hardly  be  thrust  in  between  their  sides ;  and  tliough  some 
have  five  sides,  and  otliers  of  them  six,  yet  their  contexture 
is  so  adapted,  tliat  there  is  no  vacuity  between  them :  the 
inequality  of  the  numbers  of  the  sides  of  the  pillars  being 
'<>flen  in  a  very  surprising  and  wonderful  manner,  thrpugliout 
the  whole  causeway,  compensated  by  the  inequality  of  the 
breadths  and  angles  of  those  sides;  so  tliat  tiie  whole  at  a 
little  distance  looks  very  regular ;  and  where  in  many  places 
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a  good  number  of  the  pfllan  are  exactly  of  the  same  height, 
die  auperficies  (^  their  top«  looks  very  like  the  pavements  that 
are  in  some  gentlemen's  halls. 

Every  single  pillar  retains  its  own  thickness,  and  angles^ 
and  std^  firom  top  to  bottom.  Those  which  seem  to  be  en- 
tire, as  they  were  originally,  are  at  the  top  flat  and  rough ; 
those  which  He  low  to  the  sea  are  washed  smooth  ;  and  others, 
that  seem  to  have  their  natural  tops  blown  or  washed  off,  are 
some  ccmcave,  and  others  convex. 


AoeowU  €ftke  Mischirf  which  befell  the  InhabUanis  of  the  Isle 
qfSoreOy  near  the  Moluocae,  —  [1695.] 

Is  ibe  beginning  of  the  easterly  season,  the  isle  of  Sorea, 
situated  towards  the  south-east  of  these  islands,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  one  mountain,  which  now  is  more  terribly 
shaken  than  ever  before,  casting  out  abundance  of  fire  and 
smoke,  only  with  some  short  intermissions.  And  when  the 
easterly  wuid  had  blown  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  till  about 
the  4lh  of  June,  the  inhabitants  being  almost  so  far  used  to 
the  tremUing  and  castiog  up  of  fire  ^t  they  were  careless, 
the  mountain  Sorea  began  early  in  the  morning  to  cast  out 
more  fire  than  ordinary,  which  continued  for  five  or  six  days, 
during  which  it  was  duurk  and  cloudy  weather,  till  at  last  it 
brought  fiirth  not  only  a  most  prodigious  flame,  but  also  such 
a  black  and  sulphureous  vapour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hislo, 
a  village  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  nearest  to  the 
opening  of  the  mountain,  were  wholly  covered  by  it,  and  after* 
wards  followed  a  whole  stream  of  burning  brimstone,  which 
consumed  many  that  could  not  escape.  Afterwards  the  in- 
habitants perceived  that  a  part  of  the  mountain  was  sunk 
down,  and  three  or  four  days  after  another  part ;  and  so  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  burning  lake  was  become  almost  half 
the  space  oi  the  island.  Wherefore  the  inhabitants  went  on 
boara  their  vessels  and  boats,  from  whence  they  perceived 
that  huge  pieces  of  the  mountain  fell  mto  this  fiery  lake,  as 
into  a  bottomless  pit,  with  a  most  prodigious  noise,  as  if  a 
large  cannon  were  discharged.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
more  v^iement  the  fire  was,  the  less  the  island  was  shaken. 

The  inhabitants  of  another  town,  called  Woroe,  upon  the 
east  side  o^  the  island,  not  thinking  themselves  in  so  great 
danger,  the  opening  or  fiery  lake  being  yet  at  some  distance, 
remained  a  month  longer,  until  they  saw  the  same  continually 
approaching  them  :  they  observed  that  when  great  pieces  fell 
down,  and  that  the  lake  became  wider,  the  noise  was  so  much 
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the  greater,  so  that  they  saw  no  likelihood  but  that  all  the 
island  would  be  swallowed  up ;  wherefore  they  unanimously 
transported  themselves  to  Bandai  leaving  all  their  moveables 
for  want  o£  vesseb. 


On  ChylificaUxm.    By  Mr.  William  Coirp£A.— [1696.] 

The  cutting-teeth  are  first  employed  in  dividing  the  food. 
Wlien  a  proportionable  piece  is  thus  taken  into  the  mouth, 
tlie  lower  jaw  is  variously  moved  by  its  proper  muscles,  and 
mastication  is  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of 
die  tongue,  cheeks,  and  lips ;  tlie  first  two  still  applying  the 
less  divided  parts  of  the  aliment  to  the  dentes  molares,  till 
there  is  an  equal  comminution  of  all  its  parts.  At  the  same 
time  several  of  the  muscles,  employed  m  the  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  arc  also  serviceable  m  promoting  the  saliva  or 
spittle,  separated  from  the  blood  by  tlie  parotid  glands ;  those 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  under  the  tongue  into  the  mouth;  the 
salival  glands  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  also  contributing  their 
juices,  do  altogether  join  with  the  masticated  aliment,  oefore 
or  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  made  fit  to  be  swallowed ;  which 
action  is  called  deglutition. 

Deglutition  is  thus  performed :  the  aliment,  as  well  what 
is  fluid  as  that  masticated,  being  lodged  on  the  tongue,  which 
somewhat  hollows  itself,  by  means  of  its  own  proper  muscular 
fibres,  for  the  more  commodious  entertaining  the  larger  quan- 
tity, its  tip  and  sides  are  applied  to  the  msides  of  all  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  the  tongue  is  suddenly  drawn  up  by  the 
musculi  styloglossi  and  mylo^osius,  together  with  those 
muscles  which  pull  the  os  hyoides  upwards,  at  the,  same  time 
the  fiiuces  are  also  drawn  up,  and  their  cavity  enlarged  by 
the  musculi  stylopharyngei ;  and  about  two  thirds  of  the 
superior  surface  of  the  tongue  is  adequately  applied  to  the 
roof  oi  the  mouth ;  the  epiglottis,  from  its  position  being 
consequently  depressed,  thereby  covers  the  glottis  or  rimula 
of  the  larynx,  and  prevents  any  part  of  the  aliment  firom  de- 
scending into  the  windpipe.  In  this  part  of  the  action  of 
dentition,  the  glands  under  the  tongue,  and  excretory  ducts 
of  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  compressed,  and  their  separated 
liquors  or  spittle  discharged  by  their  papillse,  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fraenum  or  ligament  of  the  tongue  ;  and  this 
ia  done  by  the  musculus  mylohyoideus.  When  the  aliment  is 
thus  forced  into  the  fauces,  or  upper  part  of  the  gula,  at  the 
oune  time  the  gamreon,  with  the  uvula,  are  drawn  upwards 
ndbadbrardsby  Sieauiaculiqphenost^j^by  which  means 
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any  ptit  cf  the  aliment  is  hindered  from  ascending  into  the 
fbramina  nariiun ;  the  Buices  by  the  muflculus  pterygopharyn- 
geus  and  oesophageua  are  contracted ;  by  which  the  aliment  ia 
not  only  compressed  into  the  gula,  but  the  matter  separated 
from  the  Uood  by  the  glands  of  the  &uces,  especially  of  those 
laige  ones  called  tonsiUfle,  is  forced  out  of  their  cells  or  ex- 
cretory ducts»  to  join  with  it  in  its  descent  to  the  stomach 
by  the  guk,  through  which  latter  it  passes,  by  the  action  of 
its  muscular  6bre8. 

The  aliment,  thus  impregnated  with  saliva  in  mastication 
and  deglutition,  being  received  into  the  stomach,  there  meets 
with  a  juice  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  ^ands  of  that 
part,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach :  by  the  commixture  of  these  liquors,  whether  of  the 
sah'va  or  juice  of  the  stomach,  a  proper  menstruum  is  cook 
posed,  by  whidi  the  parts  of  the  aliment  are  still  more  and 
more  divided,  by  its  insinuating  into  their  pores,  by  which 
the  air,  b^re  imprisoned  in  their  less  divided  parts,  is  not. 
only  more  disentangled,  but  by  the  natural  heat  it  must  ne* 
oeuariiy  suffer  such  a  rarefiu:tion,  as  that  the  whole  stomach 
becomes  still  more  and  more  distended :  hence  it  is  we  have 
Jess  appetite  some  time  after  eating  than  we  had  unme- 
diately  afler;  hence  also  arise  those  frequent  enictationa 
from  divers  aliments,  as  old  pease,  cabbage,  and  other  veget- 
ables. Though  we  have  not  used  the  word  fermentation,  yet 
we  do  not  suppose  the  dissolution  of  the  aliment  within  the 
stomach  can  be  done,  at  least  without  an  intestine  motion  of 
its  particles  with  the  menstruum :  but  we  have  omitted  that 
term,  because  it  may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into  an  idea  of  a  greater 
conflict  than  in  truui  there  really  is. 

At  the  same  time,  when  this  mtumescence  and  agitation  of 
the  matter  is  made  in  the  stomach,  the  contents  of  the  neigh- 
bouring excretory  ducts,  viz.  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  the 
liver  ducts,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  ductus  pancre- 
aticus,  are  compressed  into  the  duodenum,  through  the 
extension  of  the  stomach  itself:  the  refluent  blood  of  the 
stomach  at  that  instant  being,  in  some  measure,  retarded, 
whence  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  liable  to  be  contracted. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  liquor  of  the  stomach,  afler 
uniting  with  the  saliva  and  aliment,  should  be  still  so  plenti- 
fully excreted  from  the  ghmds  of  that  part,  as  to  uiitate  its 
inc^nal  membrane,  and  excite  its  muscular  fibres  to  contract, 
since  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  would  in  like  manner,  as  in 
vomiting,  be  drawn  into  a  consent  of  co-operating,  and  the 
aliment  would  be  forcibly  rejected  by  the  mouth ;  beavk:^ 
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should  the  liquor  of  the  stomach  prove  so  prejudicial  in  chv- 
HficatioD>  what  would  the  case  be,  immediately  on  the  dis- 
diarge  of  all  its  contents.  The  irritation  the  stomach 
undergoes  in  hunger  appears  only  to  arise  from  an  acctunu- 
lation  of  the  saliva  in  the  stomach,  in  conjunction  with  the 
liquor  of  the  glands  of  that  part ;  hence  it  is  we  rather  dis- 
diarge  the  spittle  at  that  time  by  the  mouth,  than  to  suffer 
any  more  of  it  to  descend  into  the  stomach  ;  hence  proceeds 
wliat  is  called  the  watering  of  the  mouth ;  hence,  also,  when 
the  saliva  is  vitiated,  the  appetite  is  depraved 

The  stomach,  by  means  of  its  muscular  fibres,  contracting 
itself,  graduaUy  discharges  its  contents  by  the  pylorus  into 
the  duodenum,  in  which  gut,  after  a  small  semicircular  de- 
scent, it  meets  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  ;  both 
which  joining  with  it,  renders  some  parts  of  the  aliment  more 
^uid,  by  still  disuniting  the  grosser  parts  from  the  more  pure ; 
and  here  chylification  is  made  perfect.  The  bile  which 
abounds  with  lixivial  salts,  and  is  apt  to  mix  with  the  grosser 
parts  of  the  concocted  aliment,  stimulates  the  guts,  and  de- 
terges  or  cleanses  their  cavities  of  the  mucous  matter,  se- 
parated from  the  blood  by  glands  of  the  guts,  and  lodged  in 
their  cavities ;  which  not  only  moistens  the  insides  of  the 
guts  but  defends  the  mouths  of  the  lacteab  from  bein^  in- 
jured by  foreign  bodies,  which  often  pass  that  way. 

The  contents  of  the  intestines  movine  still  on  by  means  of 
the  peristaltic  or  wormlike  motion  of  me  guts,  whilst  those 
thinner  parts  fitted  for  the  pores  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  called 
diyle,  is  absorbed  by  them,  the  thicker  parts  move  still  more 
slowly  on,  and  by  the  .many  stops  they  continually  meet 
with  by  tlie  connivent  valves,  all  the  chyle  or  thinner  parts 
are  at  length  entirely  absorbed ;  the  remains,  being  merely 
excrementitious,  are  only  fit  to  be  excluded  by  stool. 


Microscopical  Observations  of  vast  Numbers  ^  AnimalcuUs 
seen  in  Water.  By  John  Harris j  M.A.  lUdar  of  Win- 
Chelsea.  —  [1696.] 

July  the  7th,  1694, 1  examined  a  small  drop  of  some  rain- 
water which  had  stood  in  a  gallipot  in  my  window  for  about 
two  months.  I  took  it  with  Uie  head  of  a  small  pin  from  the 
discoloured  surface  of  the  water,  and  observed  in  it  four  sorts 
of  animals.  In  the  clear  part  of  the  drop  were  two  kinds, 
and  both  very  smalL  Some  were  of  the  figure  of  ants*  eggs ; 
these  ^  were  m  continual  and  swift  motion ;  and  I  find  that 
this  kind  of  ov«l  figure  is  the  moat  o(»iiaoii  to  the  animalcules 
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lound  in  liquon.  The  other  species,  that  were  in  the  detr 
part  of  the  drop,  were  much  more  oblong ;  about  three  times 
as  long  as  broad ;  these  were  exceedingly  numerous,  but 
their  motion  was  slow  in  comparison  of  the  former. 

In  the  thidc  part  of  the  drop,  for  the  water  had  contracted 
a  thiclrish  scum,  I  found  also  two  species  oi  animals :  as,  a 
kind  of  eels,  like  those  in  vinegar,  but  much  smaller,  and  with 
their  extremities  sharper ;  these  would  wriggle  out  into  the 
dear  pcurt,  and  then  suddenly  return  back  again,  and  hide  in 
the  thick  and  muddy  part  of  the  drop,  much  like  common 
eels  in  the  water.  I  saw  here  also  an  animal  like  a  large 
maggot,  which  would  contract  itself  up  into  a  spherical 
figure,  and  then  stretch  itself  out  again ;  the  end  of  its  tail 
~  with  a  forceps,  like  that  of  an  ear-wig,  and  I  could 
see  it  open  and  shut  its  mouth,  from  whence  air- 
>let  would  frequently  be  discharged.  0£  these  I  could 
number  about  fimr  or  five,  and  they  seemed  to  be  busy  with 
their  mouths,  as  if  in  feeding. 

These  four  kinds  of  living  creatures  I  found  afterwards 
aiso  in  many  other  drm  of  the  same  corrupted  water,  viz. 
in  Its  film  or  Bcma,  wnich  was  on  the  surtace ;  for  under 
that,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  water,  I  could  never  find  any 
animals  at  all,  unless  when  the  water  was  disturbed,  and  the 
surfiice  shaken  down  into,  and  mingled  with,  the  lower  parts. 

April  27th,  1696.  With  a  much  better  microscope  I 
examined  some  rain-water,  which  had  stood  uncovered  a 
pretty  while,  but  had  not  contracted  any  such  thick  and 
aiscoioured  scum  as  that  before  mentioned  had.  In  this, 
where  it  was  dear,  I  could  not  find  any  animals  at  all ;  but  a 
little  ttun  white  scum,  which  like  grease  began  to  appear  on 
the  surface,  I  found  to  be  a  congeries  of  exceedingly  small 
animalcules  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  much  like  those 
produced  by  steeping  barley  in  water. 

At  the  same  time  I  looked  on  a  small  drop  of  the  green 
surfiu^e  of  some  puddle-water :  this  I  found  to  be  altogether 
composed  of  animals  of  several  shapes  and  magnitudes  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  were  those  which  I  found  gave  the 
water  that  green  colour,  and  were  oval  creatures,  whose 
middle  part  was  of  a  grass  green,  but  each  end  dear  and 
transparent.  They  would  contract  and  dilate  themselves, 
tumble  over  and  over  many  times  together,  and  then  shoot 
away  like  fishes ;  theur  head  was  at  their  broadest  end,  for 
they  still  moved  that  way.  They  were  very  numerous,  but 
yet  so  large,  that  I  could  distinguish  them  very  plainly  with 
a  glass  €tM  dUl  not  magnify  very  much*    Among  these  ^tx% 
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interspersed  many  other  smaller  and  transparent  animals, 
like  those  just  mentioned,  as  found  in  the  whitish  scum  tliat 
was  on  some  rain-water,  which  had  stood  a  while  uncovered. 

April  the  29th,  1696,  I  found  another  sort  of  creatures  hi 
the  water,  some  of  which  I  had  kept  in  a  window  in  an  open 
glass.  They  were  as  large  as  three  of  the  others,  with  the 
green  border  about  their  middles,  but  these  were  perfectly 
clear  and  colourless. 

I  then  also  examined  more  accurately  the  belts  or  girdles 
of  green  which  were  about  the  above  animals,  and  found 
them  to  be  composed  of  globules  so  like  the  roes  or  spawn 
of  fishes,  that  I  could  not  but  fancy  they  served  for  the  same 
use  in  these  little  animals ;  for  I  found  now,  since  April  27., 
many  of  them  without  any  thing  at  all  of  that  green  belt  or 
girdle :  others  with  it  very  much,  and  that  unequally  di- 
minished, and  the  water  mled  with  a  vast  number  of  small 
animals,  which  before  I  saw  not  there,  and  which  I  now 
considered  as  the  young  animated  fry,  which  the  old  ones 
had  shed.  I  contmued  looking  on  them  at  dmes,  for  two 
days,  during  which  time  the  number  of  the  old  ones,  witli 
the  c;reen  girdles,  decreased  more  and  more ;  and  at  last  I 
could  not  see  one  of  them  so  encompassed,  but  they  were  all 
dear  and  colourless  from  end  to  end. 

May  the  18th,  1696,  I  looked  on  some  of  the  surface  of 
puddle-water,  which  was  bluish,  or  rather  of  a  changeable 
colour,  between  blue  and  red.  In  a  large  quantity  of  it  I 
found  prodigious  numbers  of  animals,  and  of  such  various 
sizes,  that  I  could  not  but  admire  their  mat  number  and 
variety ;  but  among  those  were  none  with  those  girdles 
before  mentioned,  either  of  green  or  any  other  colour. 

I  then  also  examined  the  surface  of'^  some  other  puddle- 
water,  that  looked  a  little  greenish  ;  and  this  I  found  stocked 
with  such  infinite  numbers  of  animals  as  I  never  yet  saw, 
except  in  the  genitura  masculine  of  some  creatures.  Among 
these  there  were  many  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  they  all 
moved  about  so  swiflly,  and  were  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
I  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  green  colour  were  all 
over  their  bodies,  or  whether  it  were  only  round  their  middles 
in  girdles,  as  before  ;'but  from  the  roundness  of  their  figure 
and  their  smallness,  I  judged  that  they  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  young  animated  spawn  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  of 
animals.  I  found  that  the  point  of  a  pin  dipped  in  spittle 
would  presently  kill  them  all. 

In  the  sur&ce  of  some  mineral  chalybeate  water,  which  had 
ttood  in  a  phial  unstopped  for  about  three  weeks,  I  saw  two 
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kindfl  of  anhrmlis  one  exoeedinglj  gmaU^  and  the  other  Teiy 
large  ;  which  latter  sort  had  on  the  tail  something  like  fins : 
there  wereJbut  very  few  of  either  sort.  The  compounded  sah 
or  vitriol  d  the  water  was  shot  into  pretty  fionres,  bat  aD 
irr^ukr.  Tliey  looked  like  a  small  h^  of  liMe  sticks,  laid 
across  eadi  other  at  all  angles  and  posiuons,  <nily  they  were 
tran^iarent,  and  a  little  greenish,  as  crystals  of  a  chalybeate 
nature  used  to  be. 

I  have  infused  whole  pepper-corns,  bay-berries,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat,  in  water,  whose  scum,  amr  two  or  three  days, 
bas  afforded  animals,  as  has  been  often  already  found  by 
others,  at  least  as  to  some  of  them ;  but  I  found  the  greatest 
numbers  and  Tarietjr  in  wheat  and  barley-water,  and  the 
fewest  in  that  wherem  bay-berries  had  been  steeped. 

How  such  vast  numbers  of  animals  can  be  thus,  as  it  were 
at  pleasure,  produced,  without  having  recourse  to  equivocal 
generation,  seems  a  very  great  difficulty  to  account  for.  But 
thov^  the  solving  of  it  that  way  makes  short  work  of  the 
matter,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  they  are  bred  there  fay 
putre&ction,  yet  the  asserting  equivocal  generation  seems  to 
me  to  imply  more  absurdities  and  diflfeulties  than  perhaps 
may  appear  at  first  s%ht. 


On.  the  great  Age  nfHmry  Jenkim;  in  a  Letter  from  Mn. 
Ann  Sank  to  Dr.  Tancred  Bobinsoth  FJR.S.--  [1696.] 

Whew  I  came  first  to  live  at  Bolton,  it  was  told  me,  there 
lived  in  that  parish  a  man  near  150  years  old ;  that  he  had 
sworn  as  witness  in  a  cause  at  York  to  1^  years,  which  the 
judge  reproving  him  for,  he  said  he  was  butler  at  that  time 
to  Lord  Conyers,  and  they  told  me,  that  it  was  reported  his 
name  was  found  in  some  old  register  of  the  Lord  Conyer's 
menial  servants.  Being  one  &y  in  my  sisters  kitchen, 
Henry  Jenkins  coming  in  to  beg  an  alms,  I  had  a  mind  to 
examine  him :  I  told  him  he  was  an  old  man  who  must  soon 
expect  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  all  he  did  or  suid ;  and 
I  desired  him  to  tell  me  very  truly  how  old  he  was  ;  on  which 
he  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  that,  to  tlie  best  of  his 
remembrance,  he  was  about  162  or  16S.  I  asked  him  what 
kings  he  remembered ;  he  said  Henry  VIII. ;  I  asked  him 
what  public  thing  he  could  longest  remember?  he  said 
Floddcnn-fiekL  I  asked  whether  the  king  was  there  ?  he  said. 
No,  he  was  in  France,  and  the  Earl  of  Surry  was  general.  I 
asked  him  how  old  he.  mieht  be  then  ?  he  said,  he  believed 
between  10  and  12 ;  *<  for,^'  says  he,  ^I  was  sent  to  North- 
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allerton  with  a  horse-load  of  arrows,  but  they  sent  a  biggcf 
boy  from  thence  to  the  army  witli  them."  I  thought  bv 
these  marks  I  mieht  find  something  in  histories,  and  looking 
in  an  old,  chronicle,  I  found  that  Flodden-field  was  about  152 
years  before ;  so  that  if  he  was  10  or  11  years,  he  must  be 
162  or  163,  as  he  said,  when  I  examined  him.  I  found  by 
the  book,  that  bows  and  arrows  were  then  used,  and  that  the 
earl  he  named  was  tlien  general,  and  that  King  Henry  VIII. 
was  then  at  Tournay ;  so  that  I  don't  know  what  to  answer 
to  the  consistences  of  these  things,  for  Henry  Jenkins  was  a 
poor  man,  and  could  neither  write  nor  read.  There  were 
fdso  four  or  five  in  the  same  parish,  that  were  reputed  all  of 
them  to  be  100  years  old,  or  within  two  or  three  years  of  it» 
and  they  all  said  he  was  an  elderly  man  ever  since  they  knew 
him ;  for  he  was  bom  in  another  parish,  and  before  any 
register  was  in  churches,  as  it  is  said ;  he  told  me  then,  too, 
that  he  was  butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  remembered 
the  abbot  of  Fountains-abbey  very  well,  who  used  to  drink  a 
glass  with  his  lord  heartily,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  he  said  he  well  remembered.  Ann  Savile. 

This  Henry  Jenkins  died  Dec.  8.  1670,  at  £]lert<m,  on 
Swale.  The  battle  of  Flodden-field  was  fought  on  the  9th  of 
Sept.  1513.  Henry  Jenkins  was  12  years  old  when  Flodden- 
field  was  fought,  so  that  he  lived  169  years.  Old  Parr  lived 
152  years  nine  months,  so  that  Henry  Jenkins  outlived  him 
by  computation  16  years,  and  was  the  oldest  man  bom  on 
the  ruins  of  this  postdiluvian  world. 

This  Henry  Jenkins,  in  the  last  century  of  his  life,  was  a 
fisheiman,  and  used  to  wade  in  the  streams;  his  diet  was 
coarse  and  sour ;  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days  he 
begged  up  and  down ;  he  has  sworn  in  chancery  and  other 
courts,  to  above  140  years'  memory,  and  was  often  at  the 
assizes  at  York,  whither  he  generally  went  a-foot ;  and  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  country  gentlemen  affirm,  Uiat  he  fre- 
quently swam  in  the  rivers  afler  he  was  past  the  age  of  100 
years. 


Microicopical  Observations  on  the  Seeds  ofFigSy  Strawberries, 
Sfc.    By  Mr.  LEVWENUORt..  —  [  1 696.] 

I  HAVE  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  see  the  plant  in  the 
feed  of  a  fie,  yet  I  could  never  accomplish  it,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Uie  figs  were  not  perfectly  npe,  when  they  were 
pulled  off  and  turned  up,  to  be  sent  beyond  seas.  But  havinff 
some  lately  which  seomed  to  have  been. gathered  ripe,  I 
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therefore  took  many  seeds  of  these  figs  to  dissect  them  ;  and 
after  I  had  cut  or  broke  their  hard  husk,  I  brought  out  their 
kernel  or  pith  perfect ;  and  after  taking  off  their  fihn,  and 
had  separated  the  stuff  wherein  the  young  pUmt  was  laid,  I 
aaw  the  perfect  plant,  omsisting  of  two  leaves,  and  of  that 
part  that  is  to  make  the  roots  and  stem. 

When  eating  some  strawberries,  and  fixing  my  eyes  on  the 
little  apices  we  see  on  a  strawberry,  I  concluded  that  every 
one  of  them  was  a  seed ;  and  to  confirm  my  opimon  I  took  a 
slrawbeiiy,  one  of  the  largest  and  ripest,  and  there  I  found  a 
great  many  seeds,  after  I  had  taken  off  the  film  wherein  they 
were  wrapt  up,  and  found  that  every  seed  had  also  a  string 
by  which  they  were  nourished.  I  opened  several  of  them,  by 
takmg  off  their  hard  husk,  and  saw,  that  every  one  of  them 
had  the  stuff  we  call  a  pith  :  having  separated  this  pith  fi^om 
its  ancient  fihn,  I  took  out  the  plant,  which  I  also  caused  to 
be  delineated,  that  we  might  see  how  many  seeds  wc  send 
together  into  our  stomach,  when  we  eat  but  one  spoonful  of 
strawberries ;  for  when  I  divided  one  of  the  largest  into  four 
equal  farts,  I  found  in  one  of  these  parts  about  50  seeds ; 
accordmff  to  this,  the  strawberry  contained  200  seeds,  and 
another  that  was  much  less  I  guessed  to  contab  120.  Now  if 
we  consider  that  a  young  plant  of  strawberries  shoots  in  a 
year  (for  I  never  heard  that  they  sow  strawberries)  mto 
several  shoots  over  the  ground,  which  take  root,  and  ^ow  all 
op  into  plants,  and  bear  the  next  year ;  and  that  besides  this, 
each  pbuit  produces  many  strawberries,  each  whereof  has  as 
many  seeds  as  is  before  said ;  we  must  lay  our  hand  on  our 
mouth,  and  be  astonished  at  the  increasing  imd  great  multi- 
plicity of  seeds  of  this  plant. 


On  ike  Urn  cf  Opkm  among  the  Turks.    By  Dr.  Edward 

Smyth,  F.  R.  S.^[\^Q6.'] 

I  MA  OK  enquiry  for  the  most  famous  opium-eater  in  the 
country  about  Smyrna,  and  had  recommended  to  me  one 
Muat^ha  Shatoor,  an  mhabitant  of  Sediqui,  a  village  six 
miles  from  that  city,  by  trade  a  coffee-man,  and  45  years  old 
when  I  discoursed  with  him.  He  told  me  his  constant  eating 
was  three  drams  a  day  of  crude  opium,  one  half  of  which  was 
his  dose  in  the  mommg,  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon, 
Imt  that  he  could  safely  take  double  this  quantity. 

Resolviaff,  therefore,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  could 
do,  I  provided  the  best  opium  I  could  get,  and  weighed  it 
nicely  into  drams ;  I  desired  him  to  come  to  me  berore  he 
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had  taken  any  part  of  his  dose,  and  that  I  would  entertain 
him  the  next  morning ;  he  took  the  invitation  tliankfuUy,  and 
came  to  me  the  next  day  at  nine  in  the  mornings  but  excused  ' 
his  having  taken  half  a  dram  before,  because  he  wanted 
strength  to  rise  out  of  his  bed  witliout  it.  I  laid  before  him  ' 
my  opium  made  up  in  pills,  each  weighing  a  dram,  and  de- 
sired him  to  eat  what  he  pleased ;  he  took  one  dram  and  a 
half,  making  it  up  in  three  pills,  and  chewing  it  with  a  little 
water ;  he  commended  the  opium,  but  was  not  willing  to  eat 
more  at  that  time,  and  I  would  not  press  him,  for  fear  of 
accidents.  He  stayed  with  me  about  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  eaten  the  opium;  the  visible  effects  it  had  upon  him 
were  to  make  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  to  give  a  new  au:  of  life 
and  brightness  to  ms  face.  He  told  me  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely refreshed,  and  made  very  cheerful  by  niy  entertain* 
ment,  and  that  it  gave  him  his  keph,  as  the  Turks  express  it 

He  went  from  me  to  his  coffee-house,  and  being  oesirous 
to  observe  him  that  day,  I  found  him  in  half  an  hour  labour* 
ing  heartily  at  cleaving  wood  to  bum.  I  desired  his  company 
again,  when  he  was  prepared  for  a  second  dose ;  he  came  to 
me  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  the  same  quantity 
as  in  the  morning,  and  appeared  after  it  with  the  same 
symptoms.  He  told  me  he  would  be  again  readr  for  the 
same  quantity,  at  the  same  distance  of  time,  but  I  pursued 
the  experiment  no  further.  He  says  it  has  always  the  same 
effects,  giving  him  vigour  and  spirit,  and  is  now  become  as 
necessary  to  him,  as  any  other  part  of  his  sustenance;  that 
he  has  many  wives  and  children ;  tliat  it  never  afiects  him 
with  sleep  and  drowsiness,  but  rather  hinders  hk  reposlQJgi 
when  he  happens  to  take  too  much  of  it ;  that  he  entered 
upon  this  practice  25  years  ago,  beginning  with  the  quantity 
of  a  grain,  and  so  training  up  nature  gradually  to  kiger 
quantities ;  that  the  want  of  it,  and  the  desire  of  taking  more, 
grows  daily  upon  him ;  tliat  his  common  expence  £br  living 
IS  three  parahs  a  day  in  opium,  one  in  tobacco,  two  in  cbfte, 
and  two  in  bread ;  a  parah  is  about  a  penny  fiurthing  in  oiff 
money.  ^  | 

The  alteration  and  impairment  which  this  custom  bas'jiO'  i 
duced  in  him  are  weakness,  his  legs  being  small,  his  guntf  - 
eaten  away,  so  that  the  teeth  stand  bare  to  die  rootSi  U*  •* 
complexion  very  yellow,  and  appearing  older  by  20  jBKn  ' 
than  he  really  is.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  body  wlio  .^ 
could  take  opium  in  larger  quantities ;  his  answer  waSi  be  ^i.; 
wieved  there  were  none  in  that  country  that  could  oat30  y 
liivn.  but  that  he  was  informed  of  some  m  Arabia  and  about  ^ 
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DtamascuSy  where  this  custom  of  eating  opium  obtained  more 
uniTersally. 

Opnmi  is  commonly  taken  bj  the  messengers  in  Turkej, 
who  are  employed  in  taking  quick  despatches :  it  is  generally 
port  ci  their  provision :  they  take  it  when  they  find  them- 
sefres  dred,  and  it  gives  them  strength  and  spirits  to  proceed. 
The  Turka  use  opium,  made  up  with  something  that  renders 
it  palatable,  at  their  feast  called  Biram,  to  make  them  cheer- 
fbL  which  may  be  one  reason  of  its  prevailing  so  much  ;  for 
fin^dng  it  then  entertains  them  with  pleasing  fancies,  they  are 
tempted  to  continue  it,  and  so  the  use  of  it  becomes  necessary 
and  grows  iq>on  them. 


Am  j^cetmmi  rf  sirange  Beans  frequeH^  cast  on  Share  an  the 
Orkn^  Ides.    By  Hans  Sloahe. — [1696.] 

I  HAB  aeveral  times  heard  of  strange  beans  frequently 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  the  islands,  on  the  north-west  parts 
of  Scotlflind,  especially  on  those  most  exposed  to  the  waves 
of  the  great  ocean ;  the?  are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as 
they  serye  to  make  snufl^boxes.  Four  sorts  of  them  have  been 
sent  me,  veiy  fresh,  being  little  injured  by  the  sea :  three  of 
these  beuis  grow  in  Jamaica,  where  I  have  gathered  them. 

How  these  several  beans  should  come  to  the  Scotch  isles, 
and  one  of  them  to  Ireland,  seems  very  hard  to  determine. 
It  ia  very  easy  to  conceive,  that,  growing  in  the  woods  in 
Jamaica,  they  may  either  fell  from  the  trees  into  the  rivers, 
in  be  any  other  way  conveyed  by  tliem  into  the  sea.  It  is 
likewise  easy  to  bdieve,  that  being  got  to  sea,  and  floating  in 
it  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  that  islimd,  they  may  be  carried 
from  thence  by  the  wind  and  current,  which  being  obstructed 

gr  the  main  continent  of  America,  is  forced  throi^h  the 
ulf  of  Florick,  or  canal  of  Bahama,  going  there  constantly 
E.  and  into  the  N.  American  sea.  But  how  they  should  come 
the  rest  of  their  way  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  thought 
reasonable,  that  as  ships  when  they  go  south  expect  a  trade- 
easterly-wind,  80  when  they  come  north,  they  expect  and 
genen^  find  a  westerly  wind,  for  at  least  two  parts  of 
three  of  the  whole  year;  so  that  the  beans  being  brought 
north  by  the  current  firom  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  they  may  be 
soTOosed  by  this  means  at  last  to  arrive  iri  Scotland. 

ny  the  same  means  Uiat  these  beans  come  to  Scotland,  it 
»  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  winds  and  currents  bioMf^X. 
from  America  those  several  things  towards  the  Azotes  ccodi 
I^orto  Ssato,  which  are  recorded  by  Fernanda  CoVvoab.  ^ 
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the  life  o£  Iiis  father  Christopher,  to  be  some  of  the  reasons 
which  moved  the  said  Christopher  Columbus  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies.  The  things  mentioned  by 
them  are,  1st.  A  piece  of  wood  ingeniously  wrought,  but  not 
with  iron,  taken  up  by  Martin  Vicenzo,  a  Portuguese  pilot, 
450  leagues  at  sea,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  after  a  west  wind  of 
many  days.  2dly.  Another  piece  of  wood,  like  the  former, 
taken  up  by  Pietro  Correa,  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  afler 
the  like  winds.  Sdly.  Very  large  canes,  much  beyond  any 
growing  in  those  parts.  4thly.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Azores  observed,  and  told  him,  that  west  winds  brought 
pines  to  these  islands,  especially  Fayal  and  Graciosa,  which 
are  not  found  growing  in  those  parts ;  and  that  on  another  of 
those  islands,  viz.  Flores,  was  cast  on  shore  two  men's  bodies, 
with  larger  faces,  and  different  aspects,  from  Christians ;  and 
that  at  Capo  della  Verga  were  once  seen  two  canoes  or  barks 
with  cabins,  which  were  believed  to  be  forced  to  sea,  when 
accidentally  they  had  been  going  from  one  island  to  another. 


On  the  Structure  of  the  Internal  Parts  of  Fish.     By  Dr. 
Charles  PjtESToy, —  [169G-7.] 

The  principal  difference  between  fish  and  other  animals  b 
their  want  of  lungs  and  respiration ;  whereas  all  other  ani- 
mals have  lungs,  both  terrestrial,  volant,  and  amphibious; 
and  in  insects,  the  several  tnichese,  that  are  spread  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  body,  s^rve  them  instead  o£  lungs.  And  vet  it 
is  nec^sary  that  something  should  supply  this  in  nshes, 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  on  their  blood,  as  the  air  has 
upon  ours,  by  entering  into  our  lungs,  viz.  to  divide  find  dis- 
solve it,  and  render  it  fit  for  circulation.  Now  we  find  no 
part  in  fish  more  proper  to  produce  this  effect  than  the  bron- 
chia, that  lie  like  so  many  leaves  over  each  other  under  their 
^ills ;  for  they  receive  the  water  in  by  the  mouth,  and  return 
It  by  the  gills ;  or  receiving  it  in  by  the  gills,  they  throw  U 
.out  by  the  mouth. 

It  IS  agreed  upon  by  all,  th^t  the  water  contains  something 
that  produces  this  effect;  and  this  seems  most  probably  to  be 
the  air  contained  in  the  water*  that  dissolves  the  blood  in  the 
bronchia  of  fish,  as  well  as  it  does  tha^  in  the  lungs  of  all 
other  animals.  That  ther^  is  air  in  all  water,  cannot  be 
doubted,  after  the  experiment  of  M.  Marolle.  He  set  a 
reasel  o£  waper  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air  from 
A:  this  water  be  put  into  the  air-pump,  to  extract  the  air 
£^UB  It;  aod  after  that  filled  a  p\usj^Nv\ih  \\o  Vxx^kov  V"^  <ii: 
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three  fingers  of  the  top,  which  space  he  left  only  full  of  air, 
and  stopped  the  phial  well ;  and  by  shaking  it,  the  water  im- 
bibed the  air,  so  as  to  rise  up  and  quite  fill  the  phial. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  air  in  the  water  were  the 
cacose  of  this  effect,  the  fish  would  live  in  the  open  air.  I 
shall  only  reply  to  this,  that  fish  have  their  blood  less  hot 
than  ours,  so  that  the  natural  heat  of  our  blood  would  in 
them  be  a  fever  and  mortal ;  hence  we  need  not  wonder  thej 
cannot  live  in  the  air  ;  for  the  nitre  of  the  pure  air  is  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  and  too  subtle,  so  as  it  dissolves  their  blood 
too  mucn,  and  makes  it  too  fluid ;  whereas  the  nitre  in  the 
water  is  more  gross,  and  in  less  proportion ;  whence  it  gives 
dieir  blood  only  a  fluidi^  requisite  to  keep  it  in  its  natural 
state.  To  prove  that  it  is  in  the  bronchia  that  this  division  is 
performed,  we  need  only  observe  their  extracnrdlnary  redness 
above  any  other  port  ot  the  body,  a  proof  that  the  blood  is 
there  more  divided :  fish  are  also  found  to  die  in  water  firozen 
over,  which  happens  plainly  from  their  communication  with 
the  external  air  being  hindered  by  the  ice. 

The  heart  of  a  fish  is  different  firom  tliat  of  other  animals 
in  its  having  only  one  ventricle  ;  for  it  has  only  the  vena  cava 
and  the  aorta  that  open  into  it,  having  no  lungs ;  so  that  by  the 
aorta  the  hhod  comes  out  of  tiie  heart,  whi(£  is  branched  into 
a  thousand  capillaries  over  the  bronchia,  and  is  afterwards  re- 
united ;  which  re-union  is  made  under  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium ;  and  because  the  blood,  when  once  there,  has  no  need 
of  being  forced  higher  upwards,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a 
second  ventricle  for  tliat  purpose,  as  terrestrial  animals  have. 
The  re-union  of  tliese  capillaries  of  the  bronchia  being  made, 
they  form  two  large  trunks,  of  which  one  proceeds  towards 
the  head,  and  tlie  other  towards  the  lower  parts. 

Fish  have  a  diaphragm,  but  not  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
otlier  animals  tliat  breathe ;  it  is  always  straight  and  tense, 
and  perpendicular  on  the  vertebrae,  'fheir  stomach  is  mem- 
branous :  for  fish  swallow  down  other  small  fish  whole,  and 
sometimes  earth ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  power 
of  contracting  itself  forciUy  to  break  in  pieces  its  contents. 
Their  intestines  make  several  great  windings,  a  sign  the  fer- 
mentation is  but  slow  in  them,  which  is  made  up  by  their 
great  lengtli. 

Fish  have  on  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  a  bladder,  very  large 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  which  serves,  by  dilating  or  com- 
pressing itself,  to  render  the  hsh  lighter  or  heavier,  aa  occa- 
sion Tcguires,  /or  swimming.    And  if  this  be  by  any  n\cw» 
^iifvt,  ^  timt  it  cannot  be  extended,  tlie  fish  cau  no  toot^ 
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raise  itself  in  the  water,  but  keeps  continually  at  the  bottom^ 
The  fins  and  tail  assist  them  in  their  passage  through  the 
water :  but  it  is  this  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  bladder  that 
makes  them  capable  of  swimming,  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  dilating  of  the  lungs  and  thorax  of  a  man  bears  him  up  in 
the  water.  Flat  fish,  such  as  soles,  have  none  of  this  blad- 
der ;  for  they  are  able,  by  reason  of  their  breadth,  to  sustain 
themselves  in  the  water.  Craw-fish  and  other  shell-fish  want  it 
likewise,  for  the  most  part,  for  they  creep  only  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  but  there  are  many  fish  that  have  them  double. 


77ie  Theory  of  the  Tides,  extracted  from  Mr,  Isaac  Newton*$ 
TreaHsey  entitiedy  PkUosophuB  NaturaUs  Prmcipia  Matkc' 
nuxHca.    By  Mr,  Edmund  Halley, — [1696-70  ^ 

The  sole  principle  on  which  this  author  (Mr.  Newton)  pro* 
oeeds  to  explain  most  of  the  great  and  surprising  appearances 
of  nature,  is  no  other  than  that  of  gravity,  by  wmch  all  bodies 
in  the  earth  have  a  tendency  towards  its  centre.  From  this 
jnrinciple,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  follows  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  of  all  the  other  celestial  bo- 
dies ;  and  though  the  tenacity  and  firmness  of  the  solid  parts 
support  the  inequalities  of  the  land  above  the  level,  yet  the 
fluids,  pressing  equally,  and  easily  yielding  to  each  other, 
soon  restore  the  eouilibrium,  if  disturbed,  and  maintain  the 
exact  figure  of  the  globe. 

Now  this  force,  of  the  descent  of  bodies  towards  the  centre, 
is  not  in  all  places  alike,  but  is  still  less  and  less,  as  the 
distance  of  the  centre  increases,  and  in  this  book  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  this  force  decreases  as  the  square  of'the  distance 
increases,  that  is,  the  weight  of  bodies  and  the  force  of  their 
fall  is  less,  in  parts  more  removed  from  the  centre,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  squares  of  the  distance.  Tlius  a  ton  weight  on 
the  surfiice  of  tne  earth,  if  it  were  raised  to  the  height  of 
4000  mUes,  which  I  suppose  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth, 
would  weigh  but  ^  of  a  ton,  or  500  weight ;  if  to  12,000 
miles,  or  three  semidiameters  from  the  surface,  that  is  four 
from  the  centre,  it  would  weigh  but  -^  part  of  the  weight  on 
the  surface,  or  100  and  ^ ;  so  that  it  would  be  as  easy  ibr 
the  strength  of  a  man  at  that  height  to  carry  a  ton  weight  as 
here  on  the  surface  1^  cwt  And  in  the  same  proportion 
does  the  velocities  of  the  fall  of  bodies  decrease ;  for  whereas 
on  the  surfiu»  of  the  earth  all  things  fiill  16  feet  in  a  second, 
at  one  semidiameter  above  the  suHace  this  fiJl  is  but  four 
ftel^  snd  aft  three  semfdiimeters,  or  four  from  the  centre,  it 
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ij  of  the  fall  at  the  surface,  or  but  one  foot  in  a  se- 
and   at  greater  distances,  both  the  weight  and  fall 

veiy  small ;  yet  at  all  given  distances  they  are  still 
iDg,  though  the  effect  become  insensible. .  At  the  dis- 
f  the  moon,  which  I  will  suppose  60  semidiameters  of 
tfaj  S600  pounds  weigh  only  one  poupd,  and  the  fall  of 
is  but  7^S(j  of  a  foot  in  a  second,  or  16  feet  in  a 
;  that  is,  a  body  so  far  off  would  descend  in  a  minute 
«  than  the  same  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  descends 
»nd  of  time. 

law  of  the  decrease  of  gravity  being  demonstratively 
,  the  author  enquires  into  the  necessary  consequences 
nmposition  ;  by  which  he  finds  the  genuine  cause  of 
enl  appearances  in  the  theory  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
covers  the  hitherto  unknown  laws  of  the  motion  of 

and  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea. 
,  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  primary  planets  is 
own  to  be  nothing  but  the  contemplation  of  the  curve 
Inch  bodies  projected  with  a  given  velocity,  in  a  given 
m,  and  at  the  same  time  drawn  towards  the  sun  by  its 
ting  power,  would  describe.  Or  which  is  the  same, 
e  CHrbits  €i  the  planets  are  such  curve  lines  as  a  shot 
gun  describes  in  the  air,  being  thrown  according  to  the 

0  of  the  piece,  but  bent  into  a  crooked  line  by  the  su- 
Dg  tendency  towards  the  earth's  centre;  and  the 
htxjxg  supposed  to  be  projected  with  a  given  force, 
racted  towards  the  sun,  after  the  aforesaid  manner,  are 
oved  to  describe  such  figures  as  answer  exactly  to  all 
$  industry  of  this  and  the  last  age  has  observed  in  the 
ry  motions.    So  that  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  need 

oibs  and  intelligences,  as  the  ancients  imagined ;  nor 
rortices  or  whirlpools  of  the  celestial  matter,  as  Des- 
nqpposes  ;  but  the  whole  affair  is  simply  and  mechani- 
lerfbrmed,  on  the  sole  supposition  of  a  gravitation 

1  the  sun. 

he  surprising  phenomena  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
!y  in  like  manner,  shown  to  proceed  from  the  same 
e.  If  the  earth  were  alone,  that  is  to  say,  not  affected 
actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
!  oeean,  being  equally  pressed  by  the  force  of  gravity 
I 'the  centre,  would  continue  in  a  perfect  stagnation, 
at  the  same  height,  without  ever  ebbing  or  flowing ; 
leing  here  demonstrated,  that  the  sun  and  moon  have 
rinciple  of  gravitation  towards  their  centres,  and  that 
th  is  within  the  activity  of  their  attractions,  it  will 
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plainly  follow,  that  the  equality  of  the  pressure  of  gravity 
towards  the  centre  will  thereby  be  disturbed ;  and  though 
the  smallness  of  these  forces,  in  respect  of  the  gravitation 
towards  the  earth's  centre,  renders  them  altogether  imper- 
ceptible by  any  experiments  we  can  devise,  yet  the  ocean, 
bemg  fluid,  ana  jdelding  to  the  least  force,  by  its  rising  shows 
where  it  is  less  pressed,  and  where  it  is  more  pressed  by  its 
sinking.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  force  of  the  moon's  attrac- 
tion to  decrease,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  centre 
increases,  as  in  the  earth  and  other  celestial  bodies,  we  shall 
find  that  where  the  moon  is  perpendicularly  either  above  or 
below  the  horizon,  in  zenith  or  nadir,  there  the  force  of 
gravity  is  most  of  all  diminished,  and,  consequently,  that  there 
the  ocean  must  necessarily  swell  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
water  from  those  parts  where  the  pressure  b  greatest,  viz. 
in  those  places  where  the  moon  is  near  the  horizon.  This 
rightly  understood,  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  sea,  which 
otherwise  would  be  spheric^,  by  the  pressure  of  the  moon 
must  form  itself  into  a  spheroidal  or  oval  figure^  whose  long- 
est diameter  is  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  and  shortest 
where  she  is  in  the  horizon  ;  and  that  the  moon  shifting  her 
position  as  she  turns  round  the  earth  once  a  day,  this  oval  of 
water  shifts  with  her,  occasioning  thereby  the  two  floods  and 
ebbs  observable  in  each  25  hours. 

And  this  may  suffice  as  to  the  general  cause  of  the  tides. 
It  remains  now  to  show  how  naturally  this  modon  accounts 
for  all  the  particulars  that  have  been  observed  about  them  ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  room  left  to  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  true  cause  of  them.  The  spring-tides  at  the  new  and 
full  moons,  and  neap-tides  at  the  quarters,  are  occasioned  by 
the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  in  the  new  and  full,  conspiring 
with  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  producing  a  tide  by  their 
united  forces :  whereas  in  the  quarters,  the  sun  raises  the 
water  where  the  moon  depresses  it,  and  the  contrary;  so- as 
the  tides  are  made  only  by  the  difference  of  their  attractions. 
That  the  force  of  the  sun  is  no  neater  in  this  case,  proceeds 
from  the  very  small  proportion  the  semidiameter  of  toe  earth 
bears  to  the  vast  distance  of  the  sun. 

It  is  also  observed  that,  caeteris  paribus,  the  equinoctial 
spring-tides  in  March  and  September,  or  near  them,  are  the 
highest,  and  the  neap-tides  the  lowest ;  which  proceeds  from 
the  greater  agitation  of  the  waters,  when  the  fluid  spheroid 
revolves  about  a  greater  circle  of  the  earth  than  when  it 
turns  about  in  a  smaUer  circle ;  it  being  plain,  that  if  the 
moon  were  constituted  in  the  pole,  and  stood  there,  that  the 
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ipheroad  would  have  a  fixed  position,  and  that  it  would  be 
dwmys  high  water  under  the  poles,  and  low  water  every  where 
under  the  equinoctial ;  and,  therefore,  the  nearer  the  moon  ap- 
proaches to  the  poles,  the  less  is  the  agitation  of  the  ocean, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  cquinoc- 
tiai,  or  farthest  distant  from  the  poles.  \Micncc  the  sun  and 
moon,  being  cither  conjoined  or  opposite  in  the  equinoctial, 
-produce  the  greatest  spring-tides  ;  and  the  subsequent  neap- 
tides,  being  produced  by  the  tropical  moon  in  the  quarters,  are 
always  the  least  tides ;  whereas  in  June  and  December,  the 
spring-tides  are  made  by  the  tropical  sun  and  moon,  and 
tnerefore  less  vigorous  ;  and  the  neap-tides  by  the  equinoc- 
tial moon,  which  therefore  are  the  stronger :  hence  it  happens, 
that  the  difference  between  the  spring  and  neap  tides  in  these 
months  is  much  less  considerable  than  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember. And  the  reason  why  the  very  highest  spring-tides 
are  found  to  be  rather  before  the  venial,  and  afler  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  viz.  in  Febriiary  and  October,  than  precisely 
upon  them,  is,  because  the  sun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  the 
winter  months,  and  so  comes  to  have  a  greater  effect  in  pro- 
duciog  the  tides. 


concerning  the  Larffe  Horns  frequently  found  under 
Ground  in  Irelatid.    By  Thoxjs Molynelx,  MJ). 

By  the  remains  we  have  of  this  animal,  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  genus  cervinum  or  deer  kind,  and  of  that  sort 
that  carries  broad  or  palmed  horns,  bearing  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  buck  or  fallow  deer,  than  with  the  stag  or  red  deer, 
that  has  boms  round  and  branched  without  a  palm :  this  I 
Utcly^  observed,  liaving  an  opportunity  of  particularly 
examining  a  complete  head,  with  both  its  horns  entirely 
perfect,  not  Jong  since  dug  up,  given  to  my  brotiier  William 
Moiyneux,  as  a  natural  curiositv. 

«  1  have  by  the  bearer  sent  the  head  and  horns  I  promised 
jrou :  this  is  the  third  head  I  have  found  by  casual  trenching 
in  my  orchard :  they  were  ail  dug  up  within  the  compass  of 
an  acre  of  land,  and  lay  about  four  or  five  fieet  under  ground, 
in  a  sort  of  boggy  soil.  Tlie  first  pitdi  was  of  earth,  the 
next  two  or  three  of  turf,  and  then  followed  a  sort  of  white 
marl,  where  they  were  found." 

I  took  their  dimensions  carefully  as  follows:  from  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  that  of  the  lefl,  expressed  in 
Che  line  A  B,-  was  10  feet  10  inches ;  from  the  tip  of  the  richt 
bom  to  the  root  where  it  wds  fastened  to  the  head,  ^\>,  ^n^ 
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fi>et  two  inchei ;  fi-om  the  tip  of  the  highett  bnlnch,  meMur- 
ing  one-ef  the  hams  trantrerie,  or  directly  tcnw  the  p  ' 


to  the  tip  of  the  lowest  bnndi,  EF,  thtee  feet  seren  inciiei 
and  m  half.  The  length  of  one  of  the  pahni,  within  the 
branches,  GM,  two  feet  six  inches  :  the  breadth  of  the  laroe 
palm,  still  within  the  branches,  IK,  one  foot  lOJ  inches:  the 
branches  that  shot  forth  round  the  edge  of  each  palm  were 
ame  in  number,  besidee  the  brow-antlers,  of  which  the  right 
antJer.'DL,  was  a  foot  and  two  inches  in  length,  the  other  was 
much  shorter:  the  beam  of  each  horn  at  ecnne 'distance  from 
the  head,  where  it  is  marked  M,  was  about  two  inches  and  six 
tentht  of  an  inch  in  diarneter,  or  about  eight  inches  in  ax- 
Ciunference  ;  at  the  root,  where  it  was  fiutiaied  to  the  bead, 
rfbbut  11  inches  in  circumference.  The  length  NO  of  the 
bead,  from  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or 
i^er  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  two  feet,  the 
kceaflth  (tf  the  skull  PQ,  where  largest,  was  a  foot. 

Another  such  head,  with  both  d>e  horns  entire,  was  fbund 
tome  years  nnce  buried  10  fe«t  uadn  Krennd  in  a  sort  oi 
anrL  And  in  the  year  1691,  Major  Follidt  told  me,  that 
digKing  fiir  marl  near  the  town  of  Ballymacfarard,  not  tar  from 
Ba%uiMmon,  in  the  comi^  of  Fermana^  he  found  buried, 
10  teettxnder  plain  solid  ground,  a  pair  of  this  sort  of  horns, 
wliich  Jie  keeps  stiU  in  his  pOiiesAlDn.  In  the  year  I684v 
two  of  these  heads  were  dug  up  ne^  Turvy, '  within  ei^t 
miles  of  'Dublin.  Not  long  sincoi  ahead  of  this  kind,  with 
/ts.iotn^  was  R>uad  near  ]n>rtunvn<,  tha  bouse  of  the  Earls 
afC/ann'cmnf,-aeat€d  on  tha  river 'Muamoo,  in  <^  ccmem.^  of 
(Ailfmij',     And  to  my  fauHricdgc,  within' \t**ihit&  %  '}«tti%. 
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above  20, 1  might  safely  say  30^  pair  of  such  horns  have  beeix 
dug  up  in  several  places  of  this  country,  all  found  by  accident ; 
and  we  may  well  suppose  vast  numbers  stUl  remain  un- 
discovered; so  that,  doubtless,  this  creature  was  formerly 
common  in  Ireland,  and  an  indigenous  animal,  not  peculiar 
to  any  territory  or  province,  but  universally  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

That  these  heads  should  be  constantly  found  burled  m  a 
sort  of  marl  seems  to  intimate,  that  marl  was  a  soil  that 
bad  been  formerly  the  outward  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  but  in 
process  of  time,  being  covered  bjr  degrees  with  many  layers 
of  adventitious  earth,  it  has,  by  Ijring  under  ground  a  certain 
number  of  ages,  acquired  a  peculiar  texture,  consistence, 
richness,  or  maturity,  that  gives  it  the  name  of  marl ;  for  we 
must  needs  aUow  that  the  place  where  these  heads  are  now 
found,  was  certainly  once  the  external  superficies  of  the 
ground ;  otherwise  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  they 
should  come  there.  And  that  they  should  be  so  deep  burie^ 
ai  we  at  present  find  them,  ^pears  to  have  happened  by 
their  acddentally  fidling  where  it  was  sofl  low  ground ;  so 
that  the  horns,  by  their  own  considerable  gravity,  might 
easily  make  a  bed,  where  they  settled  in  the  yielding  earth ; 
and  ID  a  very  long  course  of  time,  the  higher  lands  being  by 
degrees  dissolved  by  repeated  rains,  and  washed  and  brought 
down  by  floods,  covered  those  places  that  were  situated 
lower  with  many  layers  of  earth :  for  all  high  grounds  and 
hills,  unless  they  consist  of  rock,  by  this  means  naturally  lose 
a  little  every  year  of  their  height ;  and  sometimes  sensibly 
become  lower  even  in  one  age. 


On  Fo$sU  Wood  dug  vp  ai  YouU,  in  Yorkshire.  By  Richard 

RicHARDsos,  M.  D.  —  [1697.] 

At  Youle,  about  12  miles  below  York,  near  the  place 
where  the  Dun  runs  into  the  Humber,  there  are  several  per- 
sons, called  tryers,  who,  with  a  long  piece  of  iron,  search  in 
the  soft  and  bo^y  ground  for  subterraneous  trees ;  and  by 
this  means  they  can  in  a  great  measure  discover  the  length 
and  thickness  of  these  trees,  and  get  a  livelihood  by  it.  Some 
are  so  large,  that  they  are  used  for  timber  in  building  houses, 
which  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  oak  itself;  others  are 
split  into  laths  ;  others  again  are  cut  into  long  splinters,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  sent  to  the  market  to^tv^^  ^e^ex^ 
miles  off,  to  light  tobacco.  These  trees,  when  found,  «t^  ^ 
troken  off  from  the  roots ;  I  suppose  by  violence  ot  EtorKMi  w 
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water,  or  both.  The  tryers  affirm,  that  at  three  or  four  yards 
depth  they  find  stumps  of  trees  broken  off;  some  two,  three, 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  which  are  of  exactly  the  same 
wood  with  the  subterraneous  trees.  The  bate  or  texture  of 
this  wood  is  the  same  with  fir,  splitting  easily ;  when  burnt,  it 
6mit8  the  same  resinous  smell,  and  it  affords  the  same  coal. 
The  branches  generally  grow  in  circles,  as  appears  by  the 
knots,  which  easily  part  from  the  rest  of  the  wood,  as  is  usual 
in  fir-wood.  The  straightness  and  length  of  these  trees  lead 
also  to  a  presumption,  that  they  must  be  such ;  if  one  considers 
that  some  of  these  are  near  100  feet  long ;  and  at  the  bottom, 
hot  much  above  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  affirmed,  that  their 
tops  lie  all  one  way,  viz.  with  the  current  of  the  water.  Oaks 
are  also  found  tliere,  though  not  in  so  great  quantity.  The 
vitriolic  parts  of  the  earth,  in  which  they  have  lain,  has  given 
them  a  black  tincture,  quite  through,  which,  when  wrought 
and  polished  fine,  is  but  little  inferior  to  ebony :  this  does  not 
omit  the  same  smell  when  burnt,  with  that  called  fir-wood ; 
ao  that  the  smell  of  that  wood  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
bituminous  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  has  lain.  About  60 
or  70  years  ago,  several  Dutchmen  undertook  to  drain  a  large 
marsh  in  that  place ;  and  in  cutting  a  channel  in  the  dry 
ground  between  the  fen  and  the  river,  at  first  they  threw  up 
a  rich  and  firm  soil,  aflerwards  they  met  with  a  stratum  of 
sand,  under  that  a  stratum  of  boggy  ground,  in  which  they 
found  some  of  these  subterraneous  trees,  and  under  that  firm 
ground  again.  The  place,  where  these  trees  are  found,  is  a 
long  flat,  on  the  one  side  bounded  by  the  raging  river  Humbcr, 
which  often  breaks  its  banks. 


ne  Torricellian  Eay)erifnerU  tried  an  the  Top  of  Snatodan-hHi. 

By  Mr.  ^^ixiifr.  — [1697-] 

Wednesday,  May  26.  I  was  on  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
where  I  tried  the  Torricellian  ex;periment  wiUi  all  the  satis- 
faction I  could  wish  for :  the  air  continued,  both  before  and 
after,  in  the  same  state,  as  I  got  it  verified  by  Mr.  Davis's 
standing  barometer  at  Llanerch  in  Denbyshire,  about  25  miles 
east  from  Snowd(m,  where  it  was  observed,  during  four  days, 
to  stand  from  29.7^  to  29.8^  mches. 

May  26.,  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  top 

of  Snowdon,  I  thrice  repeated  the  experiment^  and  as  oflen 

^tind  the  height  of  the  mercury  26.1  inches.     And  being 

dfiae  down  to  lianberrisy  at  the  foot  o(  lYie  YviSL,  li^^oMi  vor. 

^iuu  evening,  I  as  often  found  it  29.4  Inches.     KUtAfc  i^^^ 
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tbis  place  are  the  principal  fountains  of  the  riTer  that  &Us  into 
the  channel  of  Anglesey,  at  Carnarvon,  called  anciently  Se* 
gontiumi  whither  we  went  the  next  day ;  and  about  eight  at 
evening,  found  the  raercuiy,  by  a  triple  experiment,  to  stand 
at  29L9  inches,  very  near  the  surface  of  the  sea :  wlKn,  at  the 
same  time,  at  Llanerch,  it  was  not  above  29.7^ ;  whence  I 
conclude,  that  the  difference  of  the  air*s  {^essture  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  rather  more  than  three  inches 
tenths. 


Aceotmi  cf  a  moving  Bog  in  IrdamL — [16970 

JiTSE  7.  1697,  near  Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Limeridiy 
in  Ireland,  a  preat  rumbling  or  faint  noise  was  heard  in  the 
earth,  much  hke  the  sound  of  thunder  nearly  spent.  For  a 
little  time  the  air  was  somewhat  troubled  with  httle  whinking 
winds,  seeming  to  meet  contrary  ways :  and  soon  afler  that» 
to  the  greater  terror  of  a  great  number  of  spectators,  a  more 
vionderful  thing  happened;  for  in  a  bog  the  earth  began  to 
move ;  viis.  meadow  and  pasture  land  that  lay  on  the  side  of 
the  bog,  and  separated  by  an  extraordinary  large  ditch;  and 
other  knd  on  the  further  side  adjoining  to  it ;  and  a  rising  or 
h'ttJe  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  bog,  hereupon  sunk  flat  Tbi« 
motion  began  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  fluctuatuig 
in  its  motion  like  waves,  the  pasture  land  rising  very  high,  so 
that  it  overran  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  moved  upon  its 
surface,  rolling  on  with  great  pushing  violence,  till  it  had 
covered  the  meadow;  upon  which  it  remains  16  feet  deep. 
In  the  motion  of  this  earth,  it  drew  after  it  the  body  of  the  bog, 
port  of  it  lying  on  the  place  wbere  the  pasture  land,  that 
moved  out  of  its  plaoe^  had  before  stood;  leaving  great 
breaches  behind  it 

The  quantity  of  tbis  bog  is  about  40  acres.  Adjoining  to 
it  is  a  piece  of  firm  pasture  land,  of  4}  acres ;  and  adjoining 
to  this,  a  piece  of  meadow  land,  of  S^  acres.  The  meadow 
was  lower  by  a  descent  of  five  feet  than  the  pasture,  and  the 
pasture  was  lower  by  six  feet  than  the  surface  of  the  bog : 
and  there  was  yet  a  considerable  rising  and  hill  near  the 
middle  of  the  bog,  the  height  of  whic^  was  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  bog ;  so  that  there  was  a  descent  from  it  to  the 
meadow.  A 'more  tlian  ordinary  wet  spring  occasioned  a 
prodigious  swelling  of  the  height  of  the  boff  at  the  said 
elevation,  and  at  length  moistened  the  whole,  but  cVvv^fi:^  \Xa 
under  part,  the  water  soaking  to  the  bottom.    By  t\i\&  xsvc»»» 

ibe  turfy  hUl  being  imJerrained,  naturally  wmV  do^^  ^^ 
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coDfequently  pressed  the  bog  on  all  sides,  tOl  the  pasture  was 
ftroed  on  the  meadow,  overturning  the  intennediale  hedge. 


Diteripium  rf  an  Opossum^  dissected  at  Orukam  Oolkffe, 
By  Edward  Tyson,  M.  D.  ^  [1699.] 

This  animal,  which  was  brought  alive  from  Virgiiiia»  has 
several  names  given  it  by  different  authors.    But  unoe  it  is 
an  animal  sui  generis,  and  in  several  parts  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  different  species,  I  think  a  ^nomination 
might  be  best  given  to  it,  from  that  particular  in  which  it  is 
most  distinguished  from  all  others;  wiiich  is  that  remaricable 
pouch,  or  marsupium,  it  has  in  the  belly ;  into  whidi,  on  an^ 
occasion  of  danger,  it  can  receive  its  young.     As  to  iti  di- 
mensions, from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  it  measured  31  inches ;   the  length  of  the  head,  m 
inches;  the  tail,  one  foot  long;  the  compass  of  the  body, 
15^  inches ;  when  alive  and  well,  it  seemed  much  thicker: 
the  fore-legs  were  six  inches  long ;  the  hinder^ega  bat  4) 
inches.    The  fore-feet  have  five  long  claws  or  fingers^  equally 
ranging  with  one  another,  and  a  hooked  nail  at  the  end  <tt 
eadi  finger ;  but  the  hinder-legs  are  formed  diftrently,  having 
but  four  fingers  armed  with  hooked  nails,  and  a  perfect  thumb 
set^  off  at  a  distance  from  the  range  of  the  other  fingers. 
This  thumb  had  not  a  hooked  or  curved  prominent  nail,  mit  a 
tender  fiat  one,  as  in  a  human  body.    This  contrivance  of  the 
legs,  feet,  and  the  nails,  seems  very  advantageous  to  this  animal 
in  climbing  up  trees,  which  it  does  very  nimbly  in  quest  of 
birds,  a  prey  it  is  very  fond  of,  though  it  also  fiMids  on  other 
things. 

^  At  the  bottom  oi  the  belly,  in  the  middle,  between  die  two 
hinder-legs  is  observed  a  slit  or  aperture,  moderately  ex- 
tended about  two  inches  long :  but  capable  of  a  lar^  eztra- 
sion,  by  dilating  it  with  the  fingers,  even  when  ahve.  The 
animal  can  so  exactly  close  and  contract  it,  that  the  eye  does 
not  readily  discover  it.  There  is,  on  each  side  of  this  aper- 
ture, a  reduplication  of  the  skin  inwards,  forming  a  Iwiry 
bag;  but  the  hairs  are  so  thinly  set,  that  almost  every  whoe 
die  akin  is  seen  through  them.  The  use  of  this  bag,  pouch, 
<»  marsupium,  is  to  preserve  the  young,  and  secm-e  them  on 
yy  occasion  of  danger;  and  the  contrivance  is  admirable  in 
wmhig  and  adapting  this  part  so  suitably  ^  ^^  end.  For 
»ew  are  two  remaricably  strong  bones,  not  to  be  met  in  any 
wrijton,  of  great  use.  ,  . 

bones  are  so  fiutened  to  the  upp^*"  ®*^  mner  edge 
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opening  the  marsupium  or  pouch ;  for  these  bones  are  a  fulci- 
nent  or  basis,  their  articulation  not  admitting  of  a  contraction 
inwarJs,  or  nearer  to  each  other ;  wherefore,  when  the  first 
•nd  second  pair  of  muscles  act,  or  contract,  they  must  neces- 
Mrily  open  or  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  marsupium  or  pouch. 
The  third  and  fourth  pair  may  serve  to  extend  these  bones 
outwards ;  so  that  when  this  animal  hongs  hy  its  tail,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  the  weight  of  the  fcetus  in  this  pouch  by  this 
means  will  not  press  so  much  on  the  internal  viscera.  The 
fifth  and  last  pair,  as  they  may  serve  to  dilate  the  capacity  of 
the  pouch  itself,  so  likewise  may  serve  the  better  to  suspend 
its  weight,  when  the  animal  is  prono  capite,  and  if  it  graTitatea 
too  much,  they  may  retract  it  upwards,  and  this  the  easier,  as 
pBssing  over  these  bones  like  a  pulley,  their  force  is  more 
augmented.  Tlie  antagonist  to  these  muscles  is  the  sphincter 
macsupii,  an  oval  series  of  strong  fleshy  fibres,  which  serve  to 
constnnge  and  close  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  ;  which  it  does 
•o  perfectly,  that  one  would  think  the  skin  here  not  to  be 
■lit ;  nor  can  the  orifice  be  observed  till  it  is  dilated  with  the 
fingers. 

The  pouch,  or  marsupium  itself,  was  a  membranous  body, 
not  very  thick,  though  consisting  of  several  coats,  and  is 
reducible  to  the  class  of  the  vesicular  parts  of  the  body ; 
which  seem  to  be  partly  muscles,  partly  glands,  and  to  per- 
fbrm  the  office  of  both  motion  and  secretion  :  for  the  cavity 
of  this  pouch  was  somewhat  hairy,  and  at  several  places  I 
could  observe  them  mnttcd  together  bv  a  yellowish  substance, 
which  oozed  out  of  the  cutaneous  glands.  This  liquor  dis* 
charged  into  the  pouch  from  tlie  gluidulous  coat  was  strong 
scented,  and  had  more  of  the  peculiar  fiEtor  of  this  animal 
dian  any  port  besides.  But  after  the  skin,  with  the  pouch, 
had  been  kept  for  some  days,  and  was  grown  dry,  there  was 
so  great  an  alteration  in  the  smell,  that  what  before  was  no 
disagreeable,  was  now  become  a  perfect  perfume,  and  smelted 
altogether  like  musk ;  though  the  general  consent  of  all 
Kuthors  had  branded  it  with  the  note  of  a  ftetid  stinking 
animaL  But  the  same  is  to  he  observed  in  the  richest  per- 
fumes wc  have,  as  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris. 

This  marsupium  had  likewise  a  muscidor  coat,  besides  the 
■everal  other  muscles  bestowed  on  it,  to  give  it  motion.  It 
had  also  a  vascular  coat,  being  plentifully  irrigated  hy  blood 
▼easels,  especially  by  two  lai^c  branches,  that  came  from  the 
i^gwr  ;>Brt  of  the  thorax,  and  might  be  reckoned  the  laaia- 
^•ru^  af  thejr  are  styled  in  other  Bnimols.  This  ^uch  was 
-wasTTet/  by  several  membnmes  to  the  musc^  ^  Che  <kt&naiRn 
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and  the  tkin,  hut  so  ai  to  be  easily  seporatedy  for  die  most 
party  with  my  fin^rs. 

Id  tluB  marsupium,  or  pouch,  many  writers  on  the  natural 
history  of  this  animal  place  the  mamms  or  teats ;  and  they 
tell  veiy  odd  stories  about  it :  1  will  only  relate  what  they  say 
of  it,  and  what  I  at  present  observed,  or  rather  did  not  ob- 
serre.  I  did  not  find  any  teats  here,  nor  even  on  the  outward 
skin,  as  is  usual  in  other  multiparous  animals.  Possibly  this 
subject  never  had  a  litter ;  and  for  want  of  drawing,  the  teattf 
nught  be  less,  so  as  to  escape  notice.  The  male  also,  if  we 
may  believe  Piso,  has  such  another  purse  under  his  belly,  and 
takes  his  torn  to  carry  the  young,  in  order  to  ease  the  female* 
This  contrivance  of  nature  for  securing  the  young  from  any 
danger,  dll  they  are  able  tc  shift  for  Siemselves,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  species  of  animals,  at  least  of 
the  quadruped  kind. 

The  first  two  vertebne  of  the  tail  had  only  one  small  acute 
spine ;  but  in  all  the  other  vertebrae  of  the  tail,  both  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  each  vertebra,  there  were  two  spines ;  but 
those  at  the  head  of  tlie  joint  the  larger.  In  the  first  six 
vertebne  of  the  tail  there  was  on  each  side  a  broad  transverse 
process,  the  length  of  the  joint ;  in  the  other  vertebre,  only 
at  the  head  and  tail  a  jetting  out  at  the  sides.  The  vertebrae 
about  the  middle  of  the  tail  were  the  longest ;  beinc;  there 
about  an  inch  long ;  nearer  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  at  me  end, 
not  so  long. 

But  there  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  nature's  mechanism  in 
those  spines  or  hooks,  placea  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the 
under  side  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  tmL  It  is  true  the  first 
three  vertebrae  had  none  of  these  spines,  nor  were  they  neces- 
sary here,  since  they  lay  witliin  the  compass  of  the  ossa 
coxendicis ;  but  in  all  the  other  vertebrae,  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  they  were  to  be  observed  ;  and  as  they  approached  the 
extremity  o£  the  tail,  they  grew  less  and  shorter.  These 
spines,  where  longest,  were  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  or 
somewhat  more :  they  were  placed  just  at  the  articulation  of 
each  joint,  and  in  the  middle  firom  the  sides,  and  seemed  to  be 
articulated,  both  to  the  preceding  and  following  vertebra  i 
not  being  an  entire  solid  bone,  but  rising  from  the  verte* 
brae  with  crura  or  legs,  become  afterward  perfectly  united 
at  the  ends.  By  this  means,  these  bones  are  rendered  more 
firm  and  strong,  and  this  hollow  serves  for  transmitting  the 
blood-vessels  through  them ;  and  one  may  here  observe  a 
stria  or  fiirrow^  all  the  length  of  the  vertebraei  foT  tecevivci^ 
tiieta;  by  which  they  are  the  better  secured  fiom  cox«\j.i«V 
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MOD)  when  the  animal  hangs  by  its  tail ;  and  for  perfonning 
this  office,  nothing  could  be  more  advantageously  contrived  : 
for  vrben  the  tail  is  twisted  or  wound  about  a  stick,  this  hook 
of  the  spine  easily  sustains  the  weight,  and  there  is  but  little 
labour  of  the  muscles  required,  only  sufficient  for  bending  the 
tail;  for  then,  as  by  a  hook,  the  weight  of  the  whole  bc^y  ia 
here  suspended.  And  for  performing  this,  it  was  observed, 
that  in  each  preceding  vertebra,  there  arose  a  muscle,  which 
was  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  succeeding  vertebra ;  which 
acting  or  contracting,  must  necessarily  bend  and  curve  that 
joint.  Butfor  the  strengthening  the  whole,  there  was  observed 
four  muscles  to  arise  from  the  os  sacrum,  which  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail ;  two  on  the  upper  side,  and  two  on  the 
under ;  sending  each  a  tendon  to  each  intemode  or  vertetea. 
So  that  when  the  skin  waa  stripped  off,  the  external  parts  of 
these  muscles  seemed  to  have  tendinous  expansions  over 
them,  the  whole  length  of  the  tail,  and  to  be  almoet  covered 
by  them  ;  which  must  needs  very  much  contribute  to  add 
stren^  to  the  tail ;  besides  what  may  be  the  effect  of  their 
insertion  of  tendons  into  each  joint  or  vertebra,  in  curling  and 
unbending  the  taiL 
Fig.  1.  represents  the  outward  sh^>e  and  figun  of  the 


/■«- 1 


tBe  boiiy,  opanmg 
to  tlie'  marsupium 
or  pouch,  where  the 
young  ones  lodge, 
till  they  can  shift 
fbr  themselves.  Fig. 
S.  a,  the  marsupium 
turned  inside  out- 
ward, where  may  be 
obterred  the  hair  or 
&r  tliat  covers  it, 


drawn  from  the  hfe.    Fig.  2.  the  sUt  or  spoture  ii 


Fig  3. 
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"liitli  may  help  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm;  hh  the  two 
lilniicr  legs  cut  off;  c  the  foramen  of  tlic  aiius,  whicii  is  also 
the  common  outwajrd  vent  or  exit  to  the  rectum,  the  bladder 
of  urine,  and  the  uteri  also ;  d  the  beginning  of  the  tail 


Coneeming  the  Etfes  of  Beetles^  8fc,    By  Mr.  Antuoxy  Van 

.  Leuwenhoek. —  [1698.] 

I  HAVE  formerly  spoken  of  the  multiplicity  of  eyes,  where- 
with the  smaller  sort  of  insects  are  endued,  as  fh'es  are; 
which  eyes  I  have  several  times  shown  to  different  persons, 
to  their  great  satisfaction ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  tliat 
tliey  could  clearly  discern  the  appearance  of  some  hundreds 
of  eyes  at  once.  Among  the  rest,  I  have  last  summer  shown 
to  several  English  gentlemen  the  multiplicity  of  eyes  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  a  beetle,  cafled  the  eye. 
I  cut  that  part  of  a  beetle  which  is  reckoned  to  be  his  eye 
from  the  head,  and  afler  I  had  made  it  clean,  fixed  it  be- 
fore the  magnifying  glass,  and  observed,  that  it  could  not 
make  up  half  the  bulk  of  a  globe,  it  being  broader  than  it  waa 
long.  I  however  counted,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the 
eyes  that  were  in  one  row,  in  the  greatest  semicircle,  and 
found  that  there  were  at  least  60.  Now  let  us  suppose,  that 
in  the  small  semicircle  of  the  tunica  cornea  there  are  but  40 
eyes  in  one  row,  and  then  add  these  60  to  the  40,  and  it 
makes  100^  the  half  whereof  is  50,  which  I  imagine,  if  we 
take  the  tunica  cornea  for  half  a  globe,  they  stand  in  the 
greater  half  circuit  o€  the  same.  Whence  Mr.  L.  computes 
that  S181  is  the  number  of  these  eyes  that  are  in  botn  the 
tunics  comes  of  a  beetle ;  if  they  both  make  up  a  whole  sphere. 


Account  cfoM  Edmund  Mellocn^  who  was  cf  an  extraoT" 

dinary  Size.  —  [1698.] 

The  measures  of  some  of  the  parts  of  this  Irishman,  19 
years  of  age,  shown  at  Oxford,  were  communicated  by  Dr. 
Plot.  He  was  seven  feet  six  mches  high ;  his  finger  6]  inchei 
long,  the  length  of  his  span  14  inches,  of  his  cubit  two  feet 
two  inches,  at  his  arm  three  feet  2^  indies,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  11  j  inches. 


Ofdke  PMure-nuuiery  or  a  Man  having  an  abioiuie  Command 
of  his  Joints  and  Muscles.  —  [1698.'^ 

Jjf  I^'Mall,  LondoDf  lived  one  Clerk,  called  lV\ePo«X>ax^- 
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master,  who  had  such  an  absolute  command  of  all  his  muscles 
and  joints,  that  he  could  disjoint  almost  his  whole  body ;  so 
that  he  imposed  on  the  famous  Mullens,  who  looked  on  liim 
in  so  miserable  a  condition,  that  he  would  not  undertake  his 
cure ;  though  he  was  a  well- grown  fellow,  yet  he  would  appear 
in  aU  the  deformities  that  can  be  imagined,  as  hunch-bucked, 
pot-bellied,  sharp-breasted ;  he  disjointed  his  arms,  shoulders, 
legs,  and  thighs,  that  he  appeared  as  great  an  object  of  pity 
aa  can  be :  and  he  has  often  imposed  on  tlie  same  company, 
where  he  has  been  just  before,  to  give  liim  money  as  a  cripple; 
looking  so  much  unlike  himself  that  tliey  could  not  know 
him.  I  have  seen  him  make  his  hips  stand  out  a  considerable 
way  from  his  loins,  and  so  high  that  they  seemed  to  invade 
the  place  of  his  back,  in  which  posture  he  had  so  large  a  belly, 
that  though  one  of  our  company  had  one  of  a  considerable 
size,  yet  it  seemed  lank  compared  with  his ;  he  turned  his 
&ce  mto  all  shapes,  so  that  by  himself  he  acted  all  the 
uncouth,  demure,  odd  faces  of  a  Quaker's  meeting :  I  could 
not  have  conceived  it  possible  to  have  done  what  he  did, 
imlcss  I  had  seen  it ;  and  I  am  sensible  how  short  of  a  full 
description  I  have  given  of  him.  He  began  young  to  bring 
his  body  to  it ;  and  there  are  several  instances  of  persons 
that  can  move  several  of  their  bones  out  of  their  joints,  using 
themselves  to  it  from  childhood. 


The  Symptoms  that  attended  the  Bite  of  a  SerpehL  —  [1698.] 

Mr.  Robert  Burdett,  an  Enelish  merchant  at  Aleppo, 
was  bit  by  a  serpent  on  the  left  wrist,  near  the  pulse  towards 
his  hand :  it  seemed  at  first  like  two  pricks  of  a  pin  :  he  im- 
mediately vomited,  and  his  wrist  and  hand  began  to  swell 
presently ;  he  had  some  few  days  before  a  looseness,  which 
this,  perhaps,  increased :  he  rode  easily  alone,  afler  he  was  bit, 
above  two  miles  off  to  Aleppo ;  he  felt  no  pain,  but  a  great  desire 
to  sleep ;  his  arm  continued  swelling  upwards,  and  grew  black. 
Some  remedies  were  usc4  till  the  rest  of  the  factory  returned, 
who  then  began  to  cup  and  scarify  his  arm ;  he  having  still  no 
pain,  but  a  great  drowsiness.  At  last  the  swelling  came  up 
to  his  shoulder,  and  then  he  complained  much ;  and  within 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  he  died.  He  was  bit  about  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  died  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  His  body 
swelled  much  after  death,  and  pui^ed. 
7i&6*  snake  wag  in  length  like  a  common  snake  ;  his  colour 
^btjc  sandy,  with  black  spots ;  bis  two  teeth)  ox  tov^,\^^ 
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those  of  a  rattle-snake,  on  tlie  upper  jaw.  The  poison  lies  in 
the  gums :  and  wherever  they  fetch  blood  of  any  creature 
they  certainly  kill ;  though  in  some  parts  sooner  than  in 
others.  The  oil  of  tobacco  kills  the  seq>ent,  if  put  in  his 
mouth,  as  was  experienced.  The  people  of  the  country  say, 
that  if,  as  soon  as  any  one  is  bit  by  a  serpent,  they  shall  suck 
hnmediately  the  wound,  they  may  be  saved ;  but  they  rub 
first  their  gums  and  teetli  with  oil,  that  none  of  the  poison 
may  touch  any  place  where  the  skin  is  broken,  and  spit  out 
immediately  what  they  suck ;  every  time  washing  the  mouth, 
and  taking  more  oil. 

This  serpent  killed  a  dog,  in  about  eight  minutes*  time, 
biting  him  at  tlie  end  6f  his  ear ;  and  two  young  turkeys 
afterwaids  in  tliree  or  four  minutes  each,  biting  them  at  tne 
root  of  a  claw ;  and  then  we  poisoned  him  witli  the  oil  of 
tobacco  out  of  a  reed-pipe,  (that  Iiad  been  much  used,  and  not 
deansed  for  a  week  or  two,)  and  he  died  in  about  two  or  three 
minutes,  trembling  as  soon  as  tlie  oil  was  dropped  into  his 
mouth.  There  are  people  who  get  tlieir  bread  by  showing 
these  serpents :  thev  find  them  in  hot  days  near  rocks,  and 

^tting  a  forked  stick  near  the  head*  tliey  take  them  up  care- 
[y  by  the  neck,  and  put  them  into  a  leather  bag. 


On  the  Scarabitus  Galeaius  Pulsalar,  or  the  Deaths  Waich^ 
By  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  —  [169:^.] 

This  animal  makes  a  noise  resembling  a  watch :  it  lived 
lour  days  wit}i  me,  beating  exactly.  I  found  it  in  a  copper : 
it  resembled  dry  dirt  in  colour.  J  found  anotjier  some  years 
before  on  a  rotten  post,  and  it  made  tlie  noise  like  a  watcli,  by 
bating  its  head  on  the  subject  tliat  it  finds  fit  for  sound. 
This  was  answered  by  another  in  the  siime  room,  and  after 
a  nunute's  distinct  beating,  it  would  forbear  for  the  other 
to  answer.  The  part  it  beats  with  is  the  extreme  edge*  of 
tiie  face,  which  I  may  call  the  upper  lip,  the  mouth  being 
protected  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  i^ndcrneath,  out  of 
▼lew. 

It  was  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long ;  the  colour  a  dark 
brown,  with  spots  somewhat  lighter,  irregularly  placed,  which 
would  not  rub  off  readily.  They  lie  athwart  on  the  back, 
and  direct  on  the  head.  Under  tlie  vagina:  are  pellucid  wipgs, 
and  the  body  is  of  a  dark  colour.  The  head  appeared  large^ 
fay  reason  of  a  hurge  cap  or  helmet  which  covered  \t.  iomx^^ 
fio//^  turned  up  a  little  at  the  ear ;  from  xmdet  ihia  wp(j«w^ 
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the  head,  which  was  flat  and  thin ;  the  ejet  forwards :  the  lip 
liard  and  shining;  the  bars  of  the  hornet  grejish. 


.    OnanErtmiionrfFireauiofaSpoimAeEartk.    By 
jDr.  RoBEBT  St.  Claim.  —  [1698.] 

I  LATBLT  received  an  account  from  my  brother^  that  ob 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Ajipenine  mountains,  half  ww^  between 
bologna  and  Florence,  near  a  place  called  Petra  Muila,  about 
-fire  miles  from  Fierenzola,  there  is  a  spot  of  vround,  idMrat 
three,  or  four  mUes  diameter,  which  incessantfy  sendi  up  a 
flune  rising  very  high,  without  noise,  smoke,  or  smell,  ret  it 
"I^Tes  a  very  great  h^t,  and  it  has  been  observed  tobeaLways 
mis,  except  at  great  rains,  which  put  it  out  for  a  tim^  but 
trhen  that  is  over,  it  bums  with  greater  vigour  and  heat  than 
before ;  the  sand  about  it,  when  turned  up^  sends  up  a  flame; 
but  within  three  or  four  vards  of  it  there  grows  co4m  all  round 
sibout,  for  it  continues  always  in  the  same  i^t.  The  flame 
■ecnis  to  proceed  from  a  vdn  of  bitumen  or  naphtha,  that 
eropes,  as  the  miners  call  it^  only  here;  which,  when  by 
ploughing  or  some  other  accident  the  upper  crust  has  been 
turned  up,  was  kindled  into  a  flame  hr  the  heat  and  agitation 
of  the  air,  as  other  salino-sulphureous  bodies  are.  The  inhabit- 
ants there  have  been  so  little  curious  to  observe  it,  that  they 
believed  that  there  was  a  great  hole  in  the  flamcrplace,  but 
he  found  it  to  be  Gtm  ground.  Neither  does  any  there  re- 
member, when,  and  upon  what  occasion,  it  first*  b^an.  The 
flaming  well  near  Wigan  seems  to  ptfooeed  flroin  'a  similar 
-oanse :  you  may  boil  an  egg  in  it,  aim  opon  the  approaching 
of  a  lighted  candle  it  takes  fire :  both  seem  jto  proceed  Sfom 
«  nmihtha  or  subtle  bitumen,  only  tfatit  in  a  hotter  coUfttvy, 
and  being  in  a  drier  soO,  is  more  sublte  and  inflammable. 


Cepitdnr  Lokofomd^s  ObservaOom  im  M$  mmk  Experimce  191011 
JBurrioaneSf  and  rtstr  /Vtywoitwf.  ->-  [1 W8.] 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Endish  and  French  mbabit- 
pnts  of  the  Caribee  islands  to  send,  &out  the  month  of  June^ 
to  the  native  Caribee  of  Dominieo  and  St.  "^cent,  to  know 
^Mother  ihCTe  would  be  any  hurricanes  Uiat  year;  and  about 
tiO  or  IS  davs  before  the  hnnicaAe  came^  uiey  would  con* 
litftatly  send  them  word ;  and  it  viBfy  rarriy  was  erroneouSr  as 
i|Jiave  observed  in  five  hurriades,  in  the  years  1657, 1658, 
/AMI  I€as,md  1667.    Hrom  <mm  ^  thase  Indians,  I  had 
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1.  All  hurricanes  come  either  on  the  day  of  the  full,  change, 
or  quarters  of  the  moon.  2.  If  it  be  to  happen  on  the  nill 
moon,  observe  these  signs  during  the  change :  the  skies  will 
be  turbulent,  the  sun  redder  than  usual,  a  great  calm,  and  the 
hills  dear  of  clouds  or  fogs  over  them,  which  in  the  high 
lands  are  seldom  so ;  likewise  in  hollows,  or  concaves  of  the 
earth,  or  wells,  there  will  be  a  great  noise,  as  of  a  storm,  and 
at  night  the  stars  will  look  very  large  with  burs  about  them, 
and  the  north-west  skj  very  black  and  foul,  the  sea  smelling 
stronger  than  at  other  times:  and  sometimes  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  that  day  the  wind  blows  very  hard  westerly  out  of  ita 
usual  course.  On  the  full  of  the  moon  you  have  the  same 
signs,  with  a  great  bur  about  the  moon,  and  frequently  about 
the  sun.  The  same  signs  must  be  observed  on  the  quarter 
days  of  the  moon,  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
months  when  the  hurricanes  are  most  prevalent.  The  earliest 
I  ever  heard  of  was  the  25th  of  JuW,  and  the  latest  the 
8th  of  September ;  but  Uie  usual  month  is  August. 

The  causes  of  these  hurricanes,  according  to  experimental 
observations  of  my  time,  are  these  :  — 

1.  It  is  known  to  men  of  experience,  that  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  tropics  there  is  constantly  a  trade-wind,  or 
easterly  wind,  which  goes  from  the  north  to  the  south-east 
all  the  year  round;  except  were  there  are  reversions  of 
breezes,  and  inlets  near  the  land  ;  so  that  when  this  hurricane, 
or  rather  whirlwind,  comes  in  opposition  to  the  constant 
trade-wind,  then  it  pours  down  with  such  violence  as  exceeds 
any  storms  of  wincf.  In  the  hurricane  at  Nevis,  I  saw  the 
high  mountain  that  was  covered  with  trees  left  in  most  places 
bore. 

^  It  is  remarked  by  all  men,  that  have  been  in  those 
parts  where  the  sun  comes  to  the  zenith,  thart  at  his  approach 
towards  it,  there  ia  always  fair  weather ;  but  at  his  return 
southwards,  it  occasions,  off  the  north  parts  of  the  equinoctial, 
generally  much  rain  and  storms,  as  tornadoes,  and  the  like  ; 
which  makes  the  wind  in  the  tornado  come  on  several  points. 
But  before  it  comes,  it  calms  the  constant  easterly  winds ; 
and  when  they  are  past,  the  easterly  wind  gathers  force  again, 
and  then  die  weather  clears  up  fair. 

3.  The  wind  beine  generally  between  the  tropics  and  the 
equator  easterly,  umess  at  such  tunes  as  before  mentioned ; 
meeting  with  the  opposition  of  these  hurricanes,  which  come 
in  a  contrary  course  to  that  trade-wind,  causes  thift  V\o\citvX 
whirliriii4  on  the  sun's  leaving  the  zenith  of  BaxbfiAoc^i «2&& 
ihese  sdjacent  islands ;   by  which   the  ea»teT\y  'wmA.  ^^^^ 
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much  of  its  strength ;  and  then  the  west  wmd,  which  is  kept 
back  by  the  power  of  the  sun,  with  the  greater  violence  and 
force  pours  down  on  those  parts  where  it  gets  vent.    And  it 

•  is  usual  in  sailing  from  Barbadoes,  or  those  islands  to  the 

•  north,  for  a  westerly  wind,  when  we  begin  to  lose  our  easterly 
wind,  to  have  it  calm,  as  it  is  before  hurricanes :  and  then  the 
wind  springing  up,  till  it  comes  to  be  well  settled,  causes  the 
weather  to  be  various ;  but  after  the  settled  westerly  wind 

•comes  fresh,  they  have  been  constantly  without  those 
shufflings  from  point  to  point. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  hurricanes  begin  from 
the  north  to  the  westward,  and  on  those  points  tliat  the 
easterly  wind  blows  most  violently,  the  hurricane  blows  most 

•  fiercely  against  it ;  for  from  the  N.  N.  £.  to  the  £.  S.  £.  the 
•easterly  Uows  freshest;  so  does  the  W.N.  W.  to  the  S.  S.  W. 
in  the  hurricane  blow  most  violent;  and  when  it  comes  back 
to  the  S.E.,  which  is  the  common  course  of  the  trade-wind, 
then  it  ceases  of  its  violence,  and  so  breaks  up.  Thus  I 
take  the  cause  of  hurricanes  to  be  the  sun's  leaving  the 
zenith  of  those  parts  towards  the  south  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
reverse  or  rebounding  back  of  the  wind,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  calming  of  the  trade-wind. 


Same  Experiments  and  Observations  concerning  Sounds.    By 

Mr,  Walker. -^  [169%.'\ 

Intending  to  try  the  swiftness  of  sounds,  I  provided  a 
pendulum,  which  had  two  vibrations  in  l"*^  of  time:  this  I 
carefully  adjusted  at  a  watchmaker's :  it  was  a  piece  of 
small  virginal  wire,  with  a  pistol  bullet  at  its  end ;  the  length 
was  9-i^jj  inches  to  the  middle  of  the  bullet :  I  first  made  it 
about  ^  of  an  inch  longer,  viz.  one  fourth  of  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds,  but  found  it  too  slow, 
wluch  I  expected  from  the  air's  resistance. 

Here  follow  the  numbers,  in  English  feet,  which  soimd 
moved  in  one  second  of  time  at  s^vieral  trials :  — 


^Trials. 

Feet.      1    Trials. 

Feet. 

Trials. 

Feet. 

1 

1256 

5 

1292 

9 

1278 

2 

1507 

6 

1378 

10 

1290 

3 

1526 

7 

1292 

11 

1200 

4f 

1150    1      8 

1185 

Mersenne  mentions  an  experiment,  in  which  he  found  the 
matipn  fff  spqnd  to  Jbe  1174  feet  Ui  a  ^eciocid.    And  the 
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Academy  del  Cimento  caused  six  harquebusses  and  six 
dHunben  to  be  fired,  one  after  another,  at  the  distance  of 
57S9  En^ish  feet,  and  firom  the  flash  to  the  arrival  of  each 
leport  was  5^' ;  and  repeating  the  experiment  at  the  mid- 
way, the  motion  was  exactly  in  half  the  time,  which  gives 
1148  £eet  per  second  Mr.  Boyle  also  mentions  that  he  has 
more  than  once  diligently  observed,  that  the  motion  of 
aound  passes  above  400  yards,  or  1200  feet  in  1'. 

Mersenne  and  the  Academy  del  Cimento  conclude,  that 
toonds  are  an  of  tlie  same  qmckness,  whether  they  be  great 
or  small,  and  whatever  temper  the  air  is  of,  though  Mersenne 
was  once  of  another  mind:  but  Kircher,  from  several  experi- 
ments, in&rs,  that  loud  sounds  move  quicker  than  small  ones. 
Ilr.  Plot  sajTS,  an  echo  returned  the  soimd  of  a  pistol  much 
quicker  than  that  of  the  voice ;  and  that  it  Tepe&ted  more 
svUables  in  the  night  than  in.  the  day;  whence  it  follows 
ttat  the  sound  moved  slower  in  the  mght  than  in  the  day, 
Kircher  says,  that  an  echo,  which  in  the  night  repeated  14 
syllables,  repeated  only  seven  in  the  day.  Because  there 
seems  to  be  so  great  a£Bnity  between  the  undulations  of 
water  and  the  propagation  of  sound,  the  Academy  del  Cimento 
tried  some  expenments  about  the  first ;  and  they  tell  us,  that 
the  larger  the  stone  is,  which  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
die  greater  the  force,  by  so  much  b  the  undulation  swifter. 


On  the  GenereUum  of  Fleas.    By  Sig.  2).  Cestons. 

Flkas  bring  forth  eggs,  or  a  sort  of  nits,  from  which  are 
liatched  worms ;  these  make  bags  like  silk-worms,  and  from 
these  bags  come  fleas.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  dogs, 
cats,  men,  and  other  smim^ly  infested  with  them,  or  in  places 
where  they  sleep,  which  being  round  and  smooth,  slip  com- 
monly down  to  the  ground,  or  fix  themselves  in  the  folds  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  coverlets  and  clothes.  From  these 
■re  brought  forth  white  worms,  of  a  shining  pearl  colour, 
wbkih  feed  on  the  branlike  substance  which  sticks  in  the 
omibs  when  puppies  are  combed  to  take  out  the  fleas  ;  or  on 
a  oertun  downy  substance  that  is  found  in  the  folds  of  linen, 
or  o&er  nmilar  things. 

In  a  fortnight's  time  they  are    very  lively  and  active :  if 
they  have  any  fear,  or  be  touched,  they  suddenly  roll  them- 
aelves  up,  and  become  as  it  were  a  ball.    A  little  after  they 
creep  as  silk-worms  do  that  have  no  legs,  with  a  btisk  «£& 
nrift  motion.    When  they  are  come  to  their  uauaV  fiivze,  ^^^ 
hidr  ibemeeiree  ae  much  as  they  can,  and  bnBgvBf^  oxxX  'iv 
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tfaeir'  montlu  the  silk,  they  nuke  round  thenuelres  a  imall 
baft  iriiite  within  u  p^>er,  but  without  always  dlny  and 
Auled  witJb  duat.  In  two  wedu  more,  in  the  summer- timet 
the  flea  it  perfectly  fbnned ;  then  it  soon  leave*  its  ezurift 
in  its  bag,  as  silk-wonns  and  all  caterptUan  do;  which  leave 
IB  tlie  same  their  exuvic  The  fleSi  so  long  u  it  is  oDcloied 
" ^  J%-  3. 

f 


■  in  the  bag)  is  milk-white,  and 
has  Ic^;  but  two  days  before 
it  comet  out,  it  becomes  co- 
bured,  grows  hard,  and  get* 
■trength,  so  that  coming 
lyee^y  out,  it  strai^t  let^ 
mrav. 

Iig.  1.  represents  the  eggs ; 
fig.  2.  the  worm ;  fig.  3.  the 
ng  i  and  fig.  4.  the  flea ;  but 
■D  magiufied  by  the  mtcro- 


4M  SaNeMiee,  wAkA  have  faCn^  come  m  Troope  Mo  Ltm- 
iand,   tOont   T^orttt,  md    oMer   Placet  a^aend  to   Ae 


By  Sir  Paul  Rycavt,  P.R.S.  — {1^9.1 

Iv  (he  year  1697  these  sable  mice  were  first  observed,  and 

■re  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  squirrel :  their  skin  streaked, 

and  spotted  black  and  light  tHvwa ;  they  have   two  very 

p{HntM  teeth  above,  and  two  below;  their  feet  like  those 

of  squirrels :  they  are  so  fierce  and  angry,  that  if  a  stick  be 

beld  out  at  them  they  will  bite  it,  and  hold  it  so  fast,  that 

they  may  be  swung  about  in  the  air ;  they  are  fat  and  thick, 

and  without  any  tuL 

In  their  march  they  ke^  a  direct  line,  generally  from 

.  stnth-east  to  south-west,  and  are  innumerable,  thousands  in 

yach  troop,  which  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  square  figure  : 

mej'  inarch  by  night  and  in  the  twilight,  and  lie  still  by  day. 

fiedutantx  of  tJie  lines  tbey  goiniiof  KHiteeUs,a]t(iaT«llel 

U  esc&  other,  ao  Om  the  plwea  Usey'teva  gpae  w «  \n^ 
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Hce  the  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field  If  thej  meet  an j  thing 
hat  alight  stop  them,  they  avoid  it  not,  though  it  were  a 
ire,  a  deep  well,  a  torrent,  lakes,  or  morass,  but  without  anj 
besitatioo  venture  throi^,  and  by  that  means  many  thou- 
ids  of  them  are  destroyed,  and  found  dead  in  waters,  and 


If  they  be  met  swimming  over  lakes,  and  attacked  with 
or  boat-hooks,  they  neither  retreat,  nor  ofier  to  run  up 
ihe  oars,  &c.  but  hold  on  their  course,  and  if  forced  out  of  it 
diey  presently  return  to  it  again.  When  they  are  met  in 
iroods  or  fields,  and  stopped,  they  set  themselves  on  their 
hinder  feet  like  a  dog,  and  make  a  kmd  of  barking  or  squeak- 
ing noise^  leaping  up  as  high  as  a  man's  knee,  defending  their 
line  as  king  as  they  can ;  and  if  at  last  they  be  forced  out  of 
it,  they  creep  into  holes,  and  set  up*  a  cry  sounding  like 
biabb,biabb. 

They  neyer  come  into  any  house,  nor  meddle  with  any 
thing  that  is  food  for  man :  if  a  house  happen  to  be  in  their 
way,  there  they  stop  till  they  die ;  but  through  a  stack  of 
hay  or  com  they  will  eat  their  way :  when  they  march 
through  a  meadow  they  injure  it  muMi  by  eating  the  roots  of 
grass ;  but  if  they  encamp  there  by  day  they  quite  spoil  it, 
and  make  it  look  as  if  it  were  burnt,  or  strewed  with  ashes. 
The  roots  of  grass,  with  rotten  wood,  and  the  insects  in  it,  are 
their  chief  if  not  only  food.  •.  These  creatures  are  very  fruit- 
ful, and  bring  forth  eight  or  nine  at  a  time ;  yet  this  does  not 
hinder  their  march ;  for  some  of  them  have  been  observed  to 
carry  one  young  one  in  their  mouth,  and  another  on  their  back. 

It  is  reported  that  some  poor  Laplanders,  wanting  other 
food,  have  killed  and  ate  several  of  these  creatures,  and 
found  their  fiesh  like  that  of  squirrels :  dogs  and  cats,  when 
they  kill  them,  eat  only  the  heads,  and  birds  of  prey  only  the 
heart :  during  the  winter  they  lie  under  the  snow,  and  have 
their  breathing  holes  upon  the  top  of  it,  as  hares  and  other 
creatures.  The  common  people  are  very  glad  of  these  guests, 
as  they  foretell  plenty  of  game,  as  fowl,  squirrels,  lo-cats, 
foxes,  &c. 

These  mice  are  the  same  with  those  called  mures  Norwe- 
gici,  Norway  mice,  described  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  mu- 
seum, now  Lemming's. 


Om  the  Cur^  ptrfyrmed  by  Mr.  Greatrixy  the  Stroher*    B^ 

Mr.  TffoxESBY.  —  [  1 699.] 

Tw  £rst  mstance  I  shall  mention  of  his  cure*  ^«»  ^^ 

H   2 
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brother  John  D ^n,  who  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 

head  and  back  when  about  14  years  of  age.  One  of  my  sisters 
at  that  time  had  the  small-pox,  and  my  mother  judgmg  that 
he  was  taken  with  the  same  distemper,  used  no  means  to  re- 
move it,  till  by  accident  Mr.  Greatrix  coming  to  our  house, 
and  hearing  oi  his  illness,  desired  to  see  him ;  he  ordered  the 
boy  to  strip  to  his  shirt,  and  having  given  present  ease  to  his 
head  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hands,  he  fell  to  rub  his 
back,  which  he  most  complained  of,  but  the  pain  immediatelv 
Hed  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  he  followed  it  there,  it 
fell  to  his  knee,  from  thence  to  his  leg,  but  he  still  pursued  it 
to  his  ankle,  thence  to  his  foot,  and  at  last  to  his  great  toe ;  as 
it  fell  lower  it  grew  more  violent,  especially  when  in  the  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  it  there  it  vanished, 
and  the  boy  cried  out.  It  is  quite  gone.  It  never  troubled  him 
afler,  but  he  took  the  small-pox  about  three  weel^s  afler.  The 
next  instance  was  Mrs.  D  :  she  was  seized  when  a  girl  with 
a  great  pain  and  weakness  in  her  knees,  which  occasioned  a 
white  swelling ;  and  having  used  divers  means  to  no  effect, 
after  six  or  seven  years'  time  Mr.  Greatrix  coming  to  Dublin, 
he  was  brought  to  her,  where  he  stroked  both  her  knees,  the 
pain  flying  downwards  from  his  hand,  it  drove  it  out  of  her  toes : 
he  gave  her  present  ease,  and  the  swelliiu;  in  a  short  time 
wore  away,  and  never  troubled  her  afler.  One  Mrs.  L  c, 
who,  afler  a  fever,  was  much  troubled  with  a  pain  in  her  ears 
and  very  deaf,  came  to  Mr.  Greatrix,  who  put  some  of  his 
spittle  into  her  ears,  and  turning  his  finger  in  them  rubbed 
and  chafed  them  well,  which  cured  her  both  of  the  pain  and 

deafness.    Mr.  Charles  L n  was  cured  by  him  of  the  same 

malady,  having  nearly  lost  his  hearing  by  some  accident,  tiU 
Mr.  Greatrix,  by  stroking,  restored  it,  Mrs.  S  n,  when  a 
child,  was  extremely  troubled  with  the  King's  evil :  her 
mother  sent  her  to  be  stroked  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
time  to  London,  but  she  received  no  benefit;  yet  Mr.  Greatrix 
perfectly  cured  her.  One  Pearson,  a  smith,  hiid  two  daughters 
extremely  troubled  with  the  evil,  the  one  in  her  diigh,  the 
other  in  ner  arm :  he  cured  them  both. 

I  could  add  many  things  of  this  nature,  both  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  from  my  mother,  who  was  much  more  with 
him  than  myself,  but  wanting  room,  shall  only  tell  you,  that 
where  he  stroked  for  pams,  he  used  nothmg  but  his  ary  hand^; 
but  for  ulcers  or  running  sores  he  used  spittle  on  his  hand  or 
finger ;  and  for  the  evil,  if  they  came  to  him  before  it  was 
broke,  he  stroked  it,  and  ordered  them  to  poultice  it  with 
ba//ed  tumipt,  and  so  did  every  day  ti^  \t  ^gccsv  ^^  landng; 
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he  then  lanced  it,  and  with  his  fingers  would  squeeze  out  the 
oofes  and  comiption»  and  then  in  a  few  dajrs  it  would  be  well, 
with  his  oolj  stroking  it  every  morning.  Thus  he  cured 
many  who  continue  well  to  this  day ;  Imt  if  it  were  broke 
before  he  saw  them,  he  only  squeezed  out  the  core,  and  healed 
it  by  stroking.  Such  as  were  troubled  with  fits  of  the  mother, 
he  would  presently  take  off  the  fit^  by  only  laying  his  glove  on 
their  head,  but  never  cured  the  distemper  thoroughly,  for  tfa« 
fits  would  return.  I  have  heard  he  cured  many  en  the  faUing 
ndmess,  if  they  stayed  with  him,  so  that  he  mi^t  see  them 
.in  three  or  fimr  fits ;  otherwise  he  could  not  cure  them. 


jObA  cf  Qytter-'AelU  Jbuml  near  JReadingy  m  Ser^  B^ 

Dr.  Jambs  Bbbwsb.—\11Q0.'\ 

Thisb  siidls  have  the  entire  ^pxre  and  matter  of  oyster^ 
shells,  and,  doubtleBs,  are  such*  The  compass  of  the  ground 
where  they  are  dug  up  is  near  six  acres.  Just  above  the  layer 
4if  these  oysters  there  is  a  greenish  earth,  or  rather  sand,  and 
under  than  dialL  I  have  often  seen  in  several  chalk-pits  a 
few  scattered  oyster-sheUs.  But  in  this  pUu^,  they  are,  as  it 
wer^  one  continual  body,  and  in  an  even  linu^  tlmugh  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ground. 

This  stratum  of  ^;reen  sand  and  oysternihells  is  about  two 
fiSet  thick*  Immediately  above  this  layer  of  green  sand  and 
ahells  is  a  bed  of  a  Uuish  sort  of  day,  very  hard,  brittle,  and 
rugged,  called  a  pinny  day,  and  is  near  three  feet  thick ;  and 
inmediatdy  above  it  is  a  stratum  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is 
near  2^  feet  deep,  often  used  by  the  dothiers ;  and  above  this 
earth  a^ain  is  a  bed  of  a  dear,  fine,  white  sand,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  any  earth,  day,  &c.,  whidi  is  near  seven  feet 
deep ;  then  immediatdy  above  this  is  a  stiff  red  clay,  being 
the  uppermost  stratum,  d*  which  tiles  are  made.  Hie  depth 
of  this  cannot  be  conveniently  taken,  it  being  so  high  a  hill, 
oo  the  top  of  which  is  dug  a  little  common  earth,  about  two 
fieet  deep^  and  immediatdy  under  appears  this  red  day.  I  dug 
Ofut  several  iHiole  oysters,  with  both  their  valves  or  shells 
Ijring  together,  as  oysters  opened  before.  These  shells  are  so 
very  brittle,  that  m  digging,  one  of  the  valves  will  frequently 
drop  firom  its  ftSow ;  but  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  tliey  were 
united  together,  by  pladng  the  shdl  that  drops  off  to  its 
£^w-valve,  which  exactly  corresponds.  I  dug  out  several 
that  were  entiret  nay,  some  double  oysters  with  aW  l\vevc 
valves  uiufed 
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An  AccouiU  of  Giants.    By  Dr.  Thomas  Molyneux. 

The  OS  frontis  in  the  anatomical  school  at  Leyden,  though 
it  be  so  vastly  large,  cannot  in  the  least  be  suspected  to  have 
tppertained  to  any  other  animal  tlian  a  man,  being  complete 
every  way,  and  answering  in  all  particulars  to  the  common 
forehead-bone  of  other  men,  excepting  its  magnitude.  And 
arguing  from  the  proportion  that  the  same  bone  in  other  men 
bears  to  their  height,  it  must  follow  that  the  man  to  whom 
this  OS  frontis  belonged  was  more  than  twice  the  height  that 
men  usually  are,  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 
And  setting  down,  as  the  most  moderate  computation,  but  5i 
feet  for  the  height  of  a  man,  he  to  whom  this  bone  belonged 
must  have  been  more  than  11  or  12  feet  high. 

There  is  a  manifest  alliance  and  congruity  observable  in 
nature,  between  the  stature  of  a  man's  body  and  his  age 
during  the  time  of  his  growth ;  and  as  5^  feet  may  well  Ee 
esteemed  the  most  settled 'and  ordinary  degree  of  height  in  It 
man,  so  about  70  years  may  justly  be  allowed  the  most  com* 
mon  period  of  his  age  :  we  have  daily  instances  of  exceptions; 
Thomas  Parr  and  Henry  Jenkins,  both  of  England,  and  the 
old  Countess  of  Desmond  and  Mrs.  Eckleston,  both  of  Ireland, 
who  fully  completed  double  the  usual  term  of  life ;  so  we  have 
no  reason  to  question  the  accounts  given  us  of  others,  that 
haVe  been  found  in  stature  double  the  conunon  standard 
of  man.  Nay,  both  longevity  and  high  stature  naturally  so 
result  from  their  proper  causes,  that  they  «re  often  observed 
to  become  hereditary,  and  run  in  whole  mmilies ;  whence  the 
Greeks  had  their  Macrobii,  and  the  Romans  their  Celsi;  and 
in  Palestine,  of  old,  they  had  their  Anakuns,  or  sons  of  the 
giants.  So  that  human  gigantic  bodies  are  nowise  inconsistent 
with  the  course  of  nature.  And,  indeed,  we  have  testimonies 
fi*om  authors  of  unquestionable  credit,  that  there  have  been 
men  in  the  world,  and  it  b  likely  there  still  are,  of  such 
stature,  as  properly  to  deserve  the  name  of  giants. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  was  one  I  saw  and  measured  at 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1682,  his  name  Edmond  Malone,  who 
measured  seven  feet  seven  inches.  Walter  Parsons,  porter  to 
King  James  the  First,  bom  in  Staffordshire,  was  nearly  of  the 
same  stature;  and  I  find  several  other  men  bom  in  England 
who  have  arrived  to  this  height. 

Isbrand  Diemerbroeck,  in  his  Anatomy,  tells  us,  that  he  saw 
St  Utrecht,  in  1665,  *a  man  S^  feet  high,  all  his  limbs  well 
shaped,  and  his  strength  proportionable  to  Yv\&  Viei%lit ;  he  was 
bom  at  Schaonboven^  in  HoUandi  of  paxeata  c«  wx  ot^vaari 
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ftature.  Mr.  Raj,  in  his  Travels,  mentions  having  seen  this 
man  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  Johannes  Goropius  Becanus, 
who  Uved  in  Flanders,  has  recorded  several  mstances  still 
more  remarkable :  he  says  he  saw  a  youth  almost  nine  feet 
high,  a  man  near  10  feet,  and  a  woman  quite  10  feet  in 
hdighL  Pliny  the  naturalist  particularises  by  name  several 
men  in  his  own  age  much  of  the  same  height  as  those  men- 
tiooed  by  Becanus. 

To  tfaieae  histories  we  may  add  the  many  concmring  test^ 
monies  given  us  by  various  travellers  of  ffigantic  men  seen  in 
their  voyages  in  the  more  remote  parts  ofthe  world.  Andreas 
Thevet,  in  his  Description  of  America,  tells  us,  that  he  was 
ahown  by  a  Spanish  merchant  the  skull  and  bones  of  an 
American  giant,  who  was  11  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and 
died  in  the  year  1559 :  he  showed  them  to  M«  Thevet,  who 
took  the  measures  of  the  principal  of  them ;  the  bones  ofthe 
legs  measured  three  feet  fi>ur  mches  in  length,  and  the  skull 
was  three  feet  one  inch  about.  Which  circumference  in 
esacdy  pfroportionable  to  the  length  of  the  legs ;  and  if  we 
make  an  allowance  fer  the  hair  and  skin  that  covered  the  skull 
when  he  was  alive^  it  fells  very  little  short  of  the  dimensions 
we  have  befere  set  down,  in  computing  the  size  of  our  giant's 
head  when  it  was  entire. 

From  these  warrantable  histories,  and  this  particular  bone 
before  us,  we  may  clearly  deduce  that  there  have  been  human 
bodies  11  or  12  net  hi^h ;  equal  to  the  stature  of  the  tallest 
giants  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  For  the  height  of  Goliath  of 
Gath  is  expressly  said  to  be  but  six  cubits  and  a  span ;  and 
taking  a  cdiHt  in  the  most  usual  acceptance  for  a  foot  and  a 
half,  rns  stature  will  not  amount  to  above  nine  feet  nine 
inches.  Indeed  we  may  reaacmably  conclude,  that  Og  the 
King  of  Bashan  must  hmre  considerably  exceeded  Goliath  in 
he^t,  if  we  make  an  estimate  of  his  stature  by  the  dimen- 
sions  of  his  bedstead,  whic^  is  said  to  have  been  kept  as  a 
memorial  of  him  at  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
to  have  been  nine  cubits  in  length;  but  then  we  cannot 
imagine  but  that  his  bed  must  of  necessity  have  been  much 
hmger  than  his  body;  and  the  least  allowance  we  can  make 
for  the  overpbs  is  me  space  of  nine  inches  above  his  head, 
and  as  much  below  his  feet ;  and  if  we  make  this  deduction, 
it  will  follow  he  was  not  above  12  feet  high ;  much  of  the 
same  standard  with  this  giant,  whose  forehead-bone  is  stiU 
kept  in  the  mediod  school  at  Leyden. 
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Om  At  FoitU  SheUt  and  Fishes  at  BrougJUxmj  m  Lineob^ 
Mre.    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abr.  db  la  Pbyme.  —  [1700.] 

Ik  this  parish  are  two  stone  pits,  or  auarriesy  very  remark- 
ible.  The  first  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  the  other  in 
the  field,  on  the  south  of  the  town.  The  stones  o^  the  first 
•re  not  much  used  for  building,  being  soft,  but  what  they  dig 
them  chiefly  for,  is  to  get  a  cmyey  substance,  or  earth,  that 
lies  under  them,  to  cement  and  lay  the  stones  of  the  second 
quarry  in,  of  which  they  build  their  walls  and  fences.  In 
whidi  earth  are  innumerable  firagments  of  the  shells  of  shell- 
lish  of  various  sorts,  of  pectinites,  echini,  conchites,  and 
others,  with  some  bits  and  pieces  of  cond.  And  here  are 
sometimes  found  whole  shell-nsh,  with  their  natural  shells  od„ 
in  their  natural  colours,  much  bruised  and  broken,  and  some 
squeezed  flat  by  the  ^reat  weight  of  the  earth. 

The  other  quarry  is  in  the  field  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  hard  blue  stone,  in  the  stones  of  most  of  which 
ere  innumerable  petrified  shell-fish  of  various  sorts,  but  to 
tmited  to  the  stone,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  sut 
whole ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  they  lie  in  the  superficies 
of  the  quarry  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  and  few  or  none  deeper. 
In  many  places  of  the  surface  of  the  quarry,  (which  looks 
nigged  and  drifted,  as  snow  does  after  a  storm,)  there  are 
many  shell-fish,  half  in  the  stone  and  half  out ;  just  as  we  see 
in  rivers  and  ponds  that  are  dry,  they  will  lie  half  within  the 
mud,  half  without.  That  part  which  is  within  the  quarry 
U  entire  and  whole,  but  a  hard  stone,  and  that  part  which  is 
without,  which  the  petrific  effluvia  did  not  toudi,  is  consumed 
and  gone,  all  but  a  little  of  the  edges,  which  edges  are  plain 
shell,  and  have  all  the  radii  and  stris  on  them  that  the  shells 
of  those  sorts  of  fishes  commonly  have. 

All  Uiese  shell-fish  have  their  shells  on :  some  of  whidfi 
are  comparatively  thin.  Sometimes  the  shells  are  in  their 
petrifiBu:tion  so  thoroughly  united  unto  and  incorporated  with 
the  stone,  that  they  are  scarcely  visible.  Others  in  the  same 
quarry  have  a  thick  white  shell  on  them  petrified,  but  not  in- 
corporated with  the  substance  of  the  bea  in  which  they  lie. 
In  getting  the  fish  out,  all  the  shell  sticks  so  fast  to  the  rock, 
th^t  most  commonly  it  is  left  behind ;  but  sometimes  the 
shell  cleaves  in  two,  one  half  of  the  shell  on  both  sides  of  the 
fish  sticks  to  it,  and  the  other  half  to  both  sides  of  the  bed, 
but  others  come  out  by  lying  in  the  air  in  frosty  nights,  with 
tJie  whole  natural  shell  on,  and  the  radii  or  stns  very  exact. 
TTrere  arc  other  fish  here,  that  have  «l  ViSbick  wuooxK  ifici^^^ 
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with  several  stris,  but  no  radiiy  very  like,  if  t>ot  the  same 
with  the  concha  nigra  Rondeletii. 

I  have  also  seen  in  this  quarry  some  shell-fish  half  open, 
and  fiUed  with  the  matter  of  the  bed  in  which  they  lie,  and 
petrified  with  it.  Others  being  in  heaps  together,  I  have 
found  some  of  them  broken,  some  bruised,  and  the  edges  of 
one  fish  thrust  into  the  sides  of  another,  some  with  the  one 
shell  thrust  half  way  over  the  other,  &c.  and  so  petrified  in 
the  bed  together.  Others  in  the  same  bed  have  been  so 
dose,  that  &e  matter  of  the  bed  could  not  insinuate  itself 
into  them.  Some  of  these  that  are  thus  found  are  quite 
canpty,  others  are  filled  with  crystalUne  fluors ;  others  I 
have  seen  half  full  of  the  bluish  day  of  the  bed,  and  lialf  full 
of  the  said  aystallisations,  which  proceeded  from  nothing  but  . 
subterraneous  heat  and  effluvia. 

Among  the  fish  in  this  quarry,  I  have  seen  several  larse 
horse-muscles,  such  as  breed  in  firesh-water  rivers  and  pon&, 
which  are  exactly  like  the  concha  longa  Rondeletii,  but  are 
thicker  and  fuller  than  they  commonly  are;  which  largeness 
proc^ds  firom  the  fertility  and  fiitness  of  the  bed  where  they 
breed ;  and  in  an  dd  pond  beyond  Broughton  Hall,  there  are 
some  of  the  laigest  sort  of  tlus  shell-fish  that  ever  I  saw ;  as 
if  this  SOU  agreed  better  to  the  breeding  of  this  sort  of  fish 
than  any  other. 

As  some  thrive  in  a  rich  clayey  soil,  so  other  sorts  of  shell- 
fish love  a  9Umj  gravelly  soil,  others  a  chalky  soil,  others  a 
rocky  soil,  others  a  lime-stone  or  salt  soil ;  others,  again,  love 
an  o6zy  soil,  a  sort  of  a  confused  mixture  of  all  the  fore- 
going, as  part  of  the  country  about  Frodingham,  Brumbee, 
Ashbee,  Botsworth,  &c  In  the  fields  and  stones  of  which 
towns  is  one  particular  sort  of  fish,  which  I  know  not  what 
genus  or  species  to  compare  to,  bending  somewhat  like  a 
ram's  horn,  and  exactly  creased  on  the  outside  like  one,  with 
an  onerculum  or  lid  on  it,  which  the  fish  opened  and  shut  as 
it  haa  occasion.  The  bed  whereon  the  said  shell-fish  bred  is 
not  above  a  foot  thick,  in  which,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the 
superficies,  are  millions  of  the  said  fish  sticking  naif  in  the 
stone  and  half  out,  which  having  a  most  durable  shell,  that 
part  wluch  sUcM  out  of  the  stone  is  not  consumed,  as  in  the 
shell-fish  of  Broughton,  but  remains  whole  and  entire.  Yet 
I  have  seen  whole  lumps  of  them,  that  bv  some  great  weight 
&llen  upon  them  have  been  shattered  in  pieces,  and  so 
petrified  in  the  bed  as  thev  lay. 

Tn  the  parish  of  Brougbton  also,  in  the  loose  esx\)\  \iboN^ 
the  blue  quany,  and  elsewhere^  I  have  found.  Ui  a  'wVvCvAv 
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itone,  the  echini  galeati  puncticulati  Lluydii,  the  turbinites 
major  Lluydii,  the  coclites  Isevis  vulgatior  Lluydii,  in  blue 
stone»  the  concha  altera  longa  Rondeletii,  exactly  agreeing 
to  the  draught  and  size  of  it  in  Gesner  de  Piscibus.  I  have 
found  also  multitudes  of  belemnites,  great  and  small,  per- 
forated and  flat  at  the  root,  by  which  they  grew  in  the  ante- 
diluvian sea,  to  some  of  which  were  found  sticking  little 
$hell-fish. 

From  all  this  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  water  overflowed  this  country. 

And  hence  it  happens  that  we  find  snells  and  shell-fish,  and 
the  bones  of  other  fishes  and  quadrupeds,  and  fruits,  &c. 
petrified  and  lodged  in  stone,  rocks,  mountains,  quarries,  and 
pits  ;  for  it  was  then  the  proper  place  for  them  to  breed  in, 
and  upon,  and  to  be  found  in  at  this  time.  And  as  all 
countries  were  thus  raised  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
lakes,  so  that  part  of  the  country  about  Broughton  appears 
manifestly  to  have  been  tlie  bottom  of  some  fresh-water  lake, 
because  &ose  are  fresh-water  shell-fish  that  are  found  there, 
and  the  bed  on  which  they  breed  was  a  fine  blue  clay,  which 
is  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  this  day.  Which  bec(,  by  the 
power  of  the  subterraneous  steams  and  effluvia,  was  turned 
by  degrees  into  stone  with  all  the  fishes  therein. 

I  have  also  a  hard  stone,  part  of  the  same  blue  quarry>  with 
little  bits  of  wood-coal  in  it,  and  whole  leaves  of  vaccmia,  or 
whortle-berries,  such  as  grow  on  heath ;  and  Mr.  Llwyd  and 
the  Miscel.  Cur.  in  Grermany,  have  given  several  large  ac- 
counts of  whole  leaves  and  plants  found  in  stones  and  rocks, 
and  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  some  folded,  some  plain, 
some  imperfect,  all  of  which  is  very  easily  solvable,  by  their 
being  in  that  general  hurry  and  confusion  seized  upon,  and 
embodied  in  lumps  of  clay  and  other  matter,  while  others 
were  caught  and  intercepted  in  rolling  beds  of  earth,  as  they 
tumbled  down  from  rising  hills  and  mountains,  and  so  were 
lodged  deep  in  chasms  of  the  ground,  and  petrified. 


Observations  on  the  Fossils  of  Becuher  CUff^    By 
Mr.  Stephen  Gbaw  —  [1700-L] 

I  WAS  extremely  satisfied  with  the  account  which  Mr. 

De  la  Pr3rme  gave  of  his  observations  on  the  shells  in  the 

quarries  near  Broughton.    To  the  many  instances  the  earth 

exhibits  of  the  great  and  violent  mutations  she  has  sufiered, 

be  pleased  to  take  a  remarkable  one  of  those  I  have  observed 

in  Kent    About  half  a  mile  from  UecuWeryVnras^l^^cm^ 
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tbere  mpean  in  the  cliff  a  stratum  ei  shells  in  a  grieenish 
sand:  iney  seem  to  be  finn,  and  some  of  them  are  entire; 
but  when  you  attempt  to  take  them  from  tlieir  beds,  thej 
crumble  to  powder  between  your  fingers:  the  shells  are  of 
the  white  oonchites.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  in 
the  iower  part  of  the  stratum,  where  the  shells  lie  Uuckest, 
tliere  are  scattered  up  and  down  portions  of  trunks,  roots, 
and  branches  of  trees.  The  wood  is  become  as  black  as  coal, 
and  so  rotten,  that  large  pieces  of  it  are  easOy  broken  with 
the  fingers.  I  know  not  at  what  depth  these  may  lie^  the 
surface  of  the  stratum  not  appearing  above  two  feet  fit>m  the 
beach,  but  I  judge  it  from  tne  superficies  or  top  of  the  cliff 
about  twelve  feet.  The  stump  of  one  tree  standing  upright 
was  broken  off  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Walus  to  Dr.  Ttsok^  concerning  MofCs 

feeding  on  Flesh.— [llOQ-l.'] 

Gassckous  in  one  of  his  epistles  states,  as  his  opinioa, 
that  it  is  not  originally  natural  for  man  to  feed  on  flesh; 
thou^  by  long  usage,  at  least  ever  since  the  flood,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  is  now  become  familiar  to  us ; 
but  rather  on  plants,  roots,  fruits,  grain,  &c  God  says  to 
Adam,  ^  I  have  given  you  eveiy  herb  bearing  seed,  and  every 
tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you 
it  shall  be  for  meat  ;**  but  without  any  intimation  of  his  feed- 
ing on  the  flesh  of  animals.  But,  without  disputing  it  as  a 
point  in  divinity,  whether  men  before  tlfe  flood  did  or  might 
feed  on  flesh,  supposing  it  to  be  wholesome  nourishment,  the 
Doctor  considers  it,  with  Gassendus,  as  a  question  in  natural 
philosophy,  whether  it  be  proper  food  for  roan. 

The  consideration  insuted  on  by  Gassendus  is  from  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  being  mostly  either  incisores  or 
molares;  not  such  as,  in  carmvorous  animals,  are  proper  to 
tear  fiestiy  except  only  fom*,  which  are  called  canmi ;  as  if 
nature  had  rather  furnished  our  teeth  for  cutting  herbs,  roots, 
&C.  and  for  bruising  grain,  nuts,  and  other  hard  fruits,  than 
for  tearing  flesh,  as  carnivorous  animals  do  with  their  claws 
and  sharp  teeth.  And  even  when  we  feed  on  flesh  it  is  not 
without  a  pr^iarative  coction,  by  boiling,  roasting,  baking, 
&C.  And  even  so  we  forbid  it  to  persons  in  a  fever,  or  other 
like  distempers,  as  of  too  hard  digestion.  And  children, 
before  their  palates  are  vitiated  by  custom,  are  more  fond  of 
fruits  than  of^flesh-meiit.  And  their  breeding  woTinA\&'^^^^ 
to  be  imputed  to  their  too  early  feeding  on  fleall* 
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This  ingenious  conjecture  of  Gassendus  presently  suggested 
to  the  Doctor  another  specuhition,  which  seems  not  less  con- 
siderable, viz.  There  is  in  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  and  in  most 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  herbs  or  plants,  a  long  colon,  with  a 
cecum  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  or  somewhat  equivalent,  which 
conveys  the  food  by  a  long  and  large  progress  from  the 
stomach  downwards,  in  order  to  a  slower  passi^  and  longer 
atay  in  the  intestines ;  but  in  dogs  of  several  kmds,  and  pro- 
bably in  foxes,  wolves,  and  divers  other  animals  which  are 
carnivorous,  such  colon  is  wanting ;  and,  instead  of  it,  is  a 
more  short  and  slender  gut,  and  a  quicker  passive  through 
the  intestines. 

What  the  Doctor  would  propose  hereupon  is,  to  consider 
whether  it  generally  holds,  or  how  &r,  that  animals  which 
are  not  carnivorous  have  such  a  colon,  or  somewhat  equiva- 
lent, and  that  those  which  are  carnivorous  have  it  not  For 
if  so,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  indication  that  natiure,  which  may 
be  reasonably  presumed  to  adapt  the  intestines  to  the  different 
aorts  of  aliments  that  are  to  pass  through  them,  accordingly 
informs  us  to  what  animals  flesh  is  proper  aliment,  and  to  what 
it  is  not ;  and  that  from  thence  we  may  judge  more  solidly 
than  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  only,  whether  or  not 
flesh  was  designed  as  proper  food  for  man. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  man,  and  probably  in  the 
ape,  monkey,  baboon,  Sec  such  colon  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  true,  that  the  csecum  in  man  is  very  snoall,  and  seems  to 
be  of  little  or  no  use :  but  in  a  foetus  it  is  in  proportion  much 
larger  than  in  adults ;  and  it  is  possible  that  our  customary 
diange  of  diet,  as  we  grow  up,  from  what  originally  would 
be  more  natural,  may  occasion  its  shrinking  into  tjiis  con- 
tracted posture. 


On  an  Insect  commonly  called  the  Deatk^Watch,    By  Ae 
Bev.  Mr.  Wiluam  Dsbbam.  — [1701.] 

Of  these  death-watches,  or  insects  which  make  a  noise 
like  the  beats  of  a  watch,  I  have  observed  two  sorts.  This 
year  I  caught  many  of  them ;  two  of  which,  a  male  and 
female,  I  kept  alive  in  a  little  box  about  three  weeks;  and 
could  make  one  of  them  beat  whenever  I  pleased,  by  imi- 
tating his  beating.  At  last  one  died,  and  the  other  gnawed 
its  way  out  through  the  side  of  the  box. 

The  other  death-watch  is  in  appearance  quite  different  from 

the  last:  it  beats  only  about  seven  or  eight  strokes  at  a  time, 

and  quicker;  but  this  wiU  beat  some  hours  to^eiJtvet  'fivvVvQwt 
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jmafwinionf  and  hit  ttrdket  are  iloirer»  and  like  the  beBftt  of 
»  watdi.  I  have  several  yean  observed  these  two  sorts  of 
beating,  but  took  it  to  be  made  by  one  and  the  same  animaL 
Tbe  insect  which  makes  this  long  beating  is  a  small  greyish 
animalt  much  resembling  a  louse,  when  looked  on  with  the 
naked  eye;  for  which  reason  I  call  it  pediculus  pulsatorius; 
It  is  vefy  nimble  in  running  to  seek  its  shelter  when  disturbed. 
It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  house  in  the  summer 
mooths.  They  are  extremely  shy  of  beating  when  disturbed; 
but  wiU  answer  you  when  you  beat,  if  you  do  not  distisb 
them.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thing, 
but  I  have  heard  their  noise  only  in  or  near  paper. 
.  Concerning  their  noise,  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt,  whether 
it  be  made  by  beating  their  heads  or  rather  snouts  against  the 
paper ;  or  whether  it  be  not  made  after  some  such  manner  as 
grashoppers  and  crickets  make  their  noise.  I  rather  incline 
to  the  former  opinion.  But  my  reason  for  doubting  is,  be- 
cause I  have  observed  the  animal's  body  give  a  sudden  jerk  at 
every  stroke,  but  I  could  scarcely  perceive  any  part  of  it 
toudi  the  paper.  It  is  possible  it  mi^^t  beat  the  paper,  and 
I'not  perceive  it,  as  its  body  is  small,  and  near  the  paper  when 
it  beats,  and  its  motion  in  beatmg  is  sudden  and  swifl :  for 
which  reasons  also  it  is  hard  to  .perceive  the  insect  to  beat 
without  a  very  ^uicfc  eye;  and  therefore  I  made  use  of  a 
convex-g^ass,  which  by  magnifying  gave  me  much  better 
opportunity  of  observing  it. 


Comoenomg  Spiden^  ikar  Wo^  qfhJUng  their  Preg,  tpmMng 
Umr  fVAtj  SfcB^M.  Leuweshork.  —  [1701.] 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  I  caught  a  black  spider, 
and  viewing  it  with  my  microscopes,  I  observed  that  his  body 
and  legs  were  coverra  with  a  great  number  of  hairs,  that 
etood  za  thick  as  the  bristles  on  a  hog's  back.  Though  hairy, 
yet  the  1^8  were  so  dear,  that  I  could  easily  perceive  the 
drculation  of  the  blood  in  several  veins  which  were  not  a 
hair's  breadUi  distance  from  each  other ;  and  afterwards  I  saw 
other  fine  blood-vessels,  that  were  not  the  tenth  part  of  a 
hair's  breadth  distant  from  each  other. 

I  have  often  seen  a  spider  hanging  down  from  a  branch  of 
a  tree  by  a  thread  of  his  own  making,  and  holding  fast  by  one 
of  his  hind-legs,  which  has  three  particular  claws,  two  of 
which  are  at  the  very  end,  and  each  claw  is  arined  with 
several  teeth  like  saws,  which  towards  the  pining  ^vth  the 
i&o*  grow  narrower  and  doser  together,  and  \»W^  ^"^  ^^»^ 
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it  hu  ■pun  may  be  dose  twisted,  jiut  u  in  t  pully,  on  which 
Ihe  dockmslcers  put  their  lines  to  fasten  the  weight  on,  wlAch 
in  the  b^inning  is  wide  and  large,  but  the  longer  it  growi 
Ifae  narrower  it  is. 

The  fig,  ABCDEF  represents  a  small  part 
of  the  leg  of  a  spider;  BCD  show  the  two^^ 
extreme  claws,  armed  with  teeth  like  saws^     ' 
E  the  third  that  has  no  teeth;  wliich  claw  I 
■uppose  he  uses  on  several  accounts;  this  is 
ceiain,  that  when  the  spider  does  not  wind 
hinuetf  by  his  thread  upwards,  hut  runs  alons  E 
his  web,  then  he  takes  hold  of  the  spun  thread 
with  this  third  claw.  •  The  above-mentioned 
utder  is  provided  with  eight  long  and  two 
rtiort  l^B :  which  last  stand  out  on  each  side 
<^  the  head,  having  such  claws,  as  are  before    ^ 
mendoned.    FWther,  I  discovered  eight  dis-   , 
tlnct  e^es,  two  of  which  are  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  m  order  to  see  what  passes  above  him. 
Below  those  were  two  other  eyes,  to  look 
Straight  forwards.    On  each  side  of  the  head  ^  K 
were  two  more,  close  to  each  other ;  the  two  ' 

ftremost  eyes  to  see,  I  suppose,  what  passed  collaterally 
betbre  him,  die  two  hindmost  to  see  the  same  backwards. 

i     I  , , ,  X  ,  TI>o   engravmg  shows 

ililii)'."^^  \r^J  ii  ^^  **"*  P"rt  of  the  body 

lli-  '-^  I J  I  .  o^AII ,  separated  from  the  mem- 

fc^  brane  or  pellicle  it  lay  in; 
PQ  the  eyes  that  look 
upwards ;  K  L  those  that 
look  straight  forwards ; 
IM  those  tluic  look  side- 
waya  forward;  HN  those 
sideways  backH-ard.  Now 
as  the  spider's  eyes  ore 
I  inunoveable,  liavmg  no 
k  muscles  belonguig  to  them , 
*it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
oeeessary  eight  eyes  are,  in  order  to  look  round  about,  th« 
more  easily  to  catch  his  prer. 

I-  found  that  the  spider  has  two  instruments  or  cases  for 
his  sting,  in  the  fore-part  of  his  head,  which,  when  he  does 
not  use,  he  places  in  great  order  under  his  eyes,  and  between 
his  two  short  legs.  These  stings  are  crooked  like  a  claw. 
Mat/  rejy  macb  resemble  the  stings  of  scorEaooit,  «  Indian 
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millepedes.  The  stings  of  a  spider  have  towards  the  end» 
and  on  each  side,  a  little  hole,  from  whence,  according  to 
^  appearance,  when  he  strikes  his  enemy,  he  ejects  a  liquid 
amtter,  which  we  call  poison. 

When  I  put  two  or  three  of  the  largest  sort  of  spiders  to- 
gether in  the  glass,  I  observed  that  when  they  met,  they  never 
parted  without  an  engagement,  in  which  one  has  been  some- 
times wounded  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  body  was  wet  with 
the  blood  spilt  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  died  soon  after.  I 
always  observed  that  the  lesser  fled  from  the  greater ;  and 
when  it  happened  that  two  of  an  equal  size  met  together, 
neither  retired,  but  held  one  another  so  fast  by  their  stings, 
chat  one  would  remain  dead  without  once  stirring,  and  as 
wee  wjtlj  the  blood  it  had  lost,  as  if  it  had  lain  some  time  in  the 
water.  I  had  one  spider  that  was  wounded  by  his  antagonist 
in  the  thickest  part  of  his  leg,  from  whence  issued  one  drop  of 
Uood  as  large  as  a  sand  grain ;  not  being  able  to  use  thb 
wounded  les  in  running  away  from  his  enemy,  he  raised  it  up 
on  end,  and  presently  afler  the  whole  limb  fell  off  from  his 
body ;  and  I  have  cmserved,  that  when  they  are  wounded  in 
the  breast,  or  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  they  alwa^'s  die. 

\Mien  I  formerly  opened  or  dissected  a  spider,  m  order  to 
discover  that  viscous  matter,  which  I  took  to  be  the  begm- 
niiig  of  their  web,  and  not  finding  it,  I  was  amazed,  being 
unable  to  conceive  how  such  a  strong  thread  could  in  so 
short  a  time  proceed  out  of  such  a  moist  body,  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  not  of  one  only,  but  even  six  spiders;  tmd 
when  1  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  manner  how  they  make 
tlieir  webs,  one  and  the  same  thread  seemed  to  me  sometimes 
to  consist  of  a  single  thread,  and  sometimes  of  four  or  five ; 
but  I  coiild  never  see  how  the  threads  issued  from  the 
8pidcr*s  body.  Since  then,  I  took  a  spider,  and  laid  it  on  its 
back,  so  that  it  could  not  stir,  and  with  a  veiy  fine  pair  of 
pincers  drew  out  a  thread,  which  I  could  perceive  sticking 
out  of  one  of  the  working  instruments;  in  doing  which  I  saw 
abundance  of  very  fine  threads  coming  out  of  tlie  body  at  the 
same  time;  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  one  or  two  hair's 
breadth  distant  from  the  body,  were  joined  together,  and  so 
made  thick  threads. 

Now,  as  we  may  perceive  that  a  spider's  web,  which  to  our 
naked  eye  seems  but  single,  yet  consists  of  many  other 
threads,  and  thus  acquires  a  greater  strength ;  wc  may  from 
bonce  certainly  conclude,  that  no  flexible  bodies  (excepting 
metals,  whose  parts  are  strongly  cemented  by  ibfi  &ic,^  ^ 
6re,}  can  mttam  to  any  degree  of  Strength,  un\es&  tXv^'j  c^TiiaX 
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of  lo^ig  united  ptrto;  and  the  more  these  are  tvmted  to- 

Eher,  or  cemeixted  with  any  viscous  matter,  the  stronger 
y  are ;  which  is  very  obvious  in  flax,  or  silken  thready 
ropes,  &c. 

To  endeavour  to  discover  the  internal  machinery  o^  these 
cunous  threads,  I  proceeded  to  the  dissection  of  the  body  of 
one  of  the  largest^  spiders  I  could  get,  and  very  curiously  in* 
^Tesdgated  each  part  of  it ;  and,  at  last,^  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, I  discovered  the  vast  number  of  instruments  from 
whence  each  single  thread  proceeded;  indeed  the  number 
was  so  great,  that  I  judged  them  to  be  at  least  400 :  yet  they 
did  not  lie  close  by  one  another,  but  were  divided  into 
Ojght  distinct  parts  or  instruments;  so  that  if  the  spider 
-set  all  these  eight  instruments  to  work  at  once,  there  would 
proceed  from  the  same  eight  particular  threads,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  smaller;  but  one  of 
the  great  threads  would  be  thicker  than  the  other,  because 
one  part  of  the  body  would  produce  twice  as  many  threads 
as  the  other  just  by  it* 

'    I  once  took  a  very  small  frog,  the  length  of  whose  body 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  put  him  into  a  elass  tube, 

S ether  with  a  large  spider,  in  order  to  see  how  they  would 
lave ;  when  I  observed,  that  the  spider  passed  by  the  frog 
without  touching  him,  but  yet  he  had  drawn  out  his  stings, 
as  if  he  intended  to  have  fallen  directly  upon  the  frog. 
Afterwards  I  caused  the  frog  to  run  against  the  spider,  who 
thereupon  struck  it  in  the  back  with  its  stings,  and  wounded 
the  frog  in  two  several  places,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  one 
place  he  lefl  a  red  speck,  and  in  the  other  a  blue  one.  Here- 
upon I  brought  them  together  again ;  when  the  spider  struck 
lus  stings  into  the  fore-leg  of  the  frog,  who  upon  that  strug- 
gled so  hard  that  the  spider  was  forced  to  leave  him ;  and  I 
observed  that  some  few  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  frog's  legs 
were  wounded.  Once  again  I  forced  the  frog  to  jostle  the 
^Hder,  who  upon  that  struck  both  his  stings  into  the  frog's 
nose,  afler  which  they  both  stood  still  about  half  a  minute : 
then  opening  the  glass  I  took  the  spider  out,  while  the  fr(^ 
aat  still  about  an  hour,  then  stretched  out  his  hinder  legs,  ana 
died. 

I  took  a  spider's  eggs,  and  putting  them  into  a  glass  tube, 
carried  them  about  me,  to  see  if  they  would  hatch.  They 
were  laid  by  the  largest  spider  that  I  had  seen  the  last 
summer,  and  it  was  one  of  uie  last  I  could  meet  with  in  the 
gardens,  '■  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  morning, 
rJewIng  tbem  again,  I  saw  25  young  spiders  that  were  come 
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out  of  fo  many  eggs,  and  about  25  more'wliooe  bodies  were 
but  half  out  of  Stk  egg-shelly  and  some  of  them  had  their 
shells  haugii^  upon  meir  tail ;  and  in  the  evening,  about  six 
o'docky  I  reckoned  150  young  ones.  The  next  day  I  viewed 
them  again,  and  then  I  concluded  that  no  more  spiders  would 
come  out  of  the  eggs,  and  that  several  which  I  saw  lying 
about  the  glass  were  barren,  and  that  in  others  the  young 
spiders  were  dead ;  the  number  of  which  I  judged  to  be  about 
SO ;  and  about  10  or  12  eggs  were  blackish.  When  the  glass 
tube,  where  the  young  spiders  were,  had  been  out  of  my  pocket 
but  15  minutes,  in  very  cold  weather,  I  could  hardly  discover 
any  life  or  motion  in  some  of  them ;  but  so  soon  as  the  glass 
tube  had  been  a  little  warmed  again,  they  were  brisk  and 
lively^  and  most  of  them  got  together  in  a  company,  as  we 
see  m  swarms  of  bees,  and  so  hung  about  the  web^  where  the 
eg»  had  been  lo<i^ed  before. 

Januanr  21st,  I  could  perceive  the  eight  eyes  in  every 
spider,  which  before  were  not  so  visible ;  but  now  being  of  m 
brown  or  darkish  colour,  they  were  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  fore-part  of  their  body,  whidi  was  white,  as  the  hinder 
part  was  yellowish^ 

January  223,  I  observed  that  the  legs  of  many  of  the 
qnders,  which  before  had  been  dear  aim  transparent,  now 
assumed  a  dark  colour,  and  afterwards  began  to  be  covered 
with  hair ;  whereas  I  could  perceive  none  a  little  before. 

On  tlie  23d,  their  legs  grew  darker,  as  also  the  hinder  part 
of  their  bodies,  whence  their  web  (Hoceeds,  and  that  also 
began  to  be  covered  with  hairs ;  I  observed,  also,  that  they 
had  cast  their  very  thin  skins,  and  began  to  be  much  nimbler 
in  their  motions. 

The  25th,  I  saw  them  spin  a  thread,  and  manage  it  with  their 
hinder-feet  as  well  as  the  old  ones ;  I  observed,  also,  that  they 
had  eaten  up  the  barren  eggs,  and  the  others  wherein  I  sup- 
posed the  young  ones  to  be  dead,  which  where  about  50  m 
number :  for  a  rew  days  after  there  remained  nothing  but  the 
bare  shells.  .  .. 

I  have  compared  the  threads  of  a  full-grown  spider  with 
cxie  of  the  ham  of  my  beard ;  the  thickest  part  of  which  was 
placed  before  the  microscope ;  and  according  to  the  nicest 
observation,  I  judged  that  above  100  of  those  threads  laid 
t<^ther  did  not  equal  the  diameter  of  one  hair ;  now  sim- 
posing  this  hair  to  be  round,  then  100  of  the  fine  Uixeads  ot  a 
apider's  web  are  not  thicker  than  one  single  hair.  Now  if  we 
add  to  this,  as  it  is  moat  certainly  true,  that  \U(^  ^Qi>a^% 
wpkdersj  when  they  Bnt  begin  to  spin,  ar^  uoV  ^^o*^  '^^ 
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another,  larger  than  one  full-grown  spider,  and  that  each  of 
diose  young  ones  is  provided  with  all  the  working  instrumehts 
df  the  old  one,  it  would  follow  that  the  smallest  thread  of 
sudi  a  young  spider  is  400  times  smaller  than  that  of  a  large 
cne,  and  if  so,  then  4sOOO,000  tlireads  of  a  young  spider  are 
not  so  large  as  a  hair ;  but  then  again,  if  we  consider  of  how 
many  parts  one  of  those  smallest  threads  consist,  we  stand 
astonished  at  the  thought. 

January  SOth,  most  of  them  were  employed  in  weaving 
their  web,  so  that  the  glass  swarmed  with  them.  February 
8th,  I  could  perceive  that  many  of  the  spiders  had  eaten  each 
other  up ;  and  at  the  very  time  I  looked  on  them,  there  were 
four  upon  one,  whom  they  liad  almost  devoured ;  and  here 
and  tliere  I  saw  pieces  of  legs ;  and  now  the  shells  of  the 
barren  eggs  were  eaten  up  so  clear,  that  I  could  see  nothing 
of  them  remaining. 

February  10th,  my  spiders  were  reduced  to  half  their 
number,  and  those  that  remained  were  eating  the  thickest  of 
tlicir  companions*  legs.  Thus  they  diminished  daily,  so  that 
081  the  last  of  the  said  month  I  could  see  but  SO  of  them 
alive,  among  which  a  few  were  20  times  as  large  as  some  that 
Teinained.  March  5th,  I  could  see  but  three  or  four  alive, 
and  about  the  web  I  obser\'ed  a  black  matter,  about  which 
the  spiders  had  swarmed  very  much,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
nothing  else  but  a  heap  of  legs  of  those  yoimg  spiders,  whose 
bodies  had  been  devoured. 

On  the  whole,  in  tliis  animal,  which  to  some  people  is  so 
odious,  I  have  discovered  as  much  perfection  and  hidden 
beauties  as  in  any  other  ;  for  when  I  took  the  fleshy  muscles 
out  of  their  legs,  and  viewed  them  through  the  microscope,  I 
was  astonished  at  their  transparency,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
one  body ;  but  when  I  came  to  separate  them,  I  found  that 
they  were  composed  of  very  long  particles,  each  consisting  of 
to  many  folds  or  wrinkles,  that  the  muscle  might  be  dilated 
or  contracted,  as  occasion  should  require. 


Qmceming  Trees  found  under  Ground  in  Hatfidd  Chan. 
By  the  JRev^  Mr.  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  —  [1701.] 

The  famous  levels  of  HatBeld  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  were 
the  largest  chase  of  red  deer  that  King  Charles  the  First  had 
in  all  England:  containing  in  all  above  180^000  acres  of  land, 
about  lialf  of  which  was  yearly  drowned  by  vast  quantities  of 
water.  This  being  sold  to  one  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuiden,  a 
Dutchman,  he  at  length  effectuaWy  disd^aBedi)  dx^wi'td^  ^.wd 
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leduoed  it  to  constant  arable  and  pasture-grounds,  and  at  the 
immente  labour  and  expense  of  above  400>00aL  In  the  soil 
df  all,  or  most  of  the  said  180,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
90,000  were  drained,  even  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  Ouae^ 
■nd  in  the  bottom  of  the  adventitious  soil  of  all  Marshland* 
and  round  about  by  the  skirts  of  the  Lincolnshire  Woulds 
onto  Gainsburg,  Bautry,  Doncaster,  Baln»  Snaith,  and  Ho^ 
den,  are  found  vast  multitudes  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
trees  of  all  sizes,  great  and  smaU,  andof  most  of  the  sorts  that 
this  island  either  formerly  did,  or  that  at  present  it  does  pro> 
duce ;  as  firs,  oaks,  birch,  beech,  yew,  thorn,  willow,  ash,  &c 
the  roots  of  all  or  most  of  which  stand  in  the  soil  in  their 
natural  position,  as  thick  as  ever  they  could  grow,  as  the 
trunks  of  most  of  them  lie  by  their  proper  roots. 

Most  of  the  large  trees  lie  along  about  a  yard  from  their 
roots,  (to  which  they  evidently  belonsed,  both  by  their  situ- 
ation and  the  sameness  of  the  wood^  with  their  tops  con^ 
monly  north-east ;  thousfa  indeed  the  smaller  trees  lie  almost 
every  way,  across  the  former,  some  over,  and  others  under 
them ;  a  third  part  of  all  being  pitch-trees,  or  firs,  some  of 
which  are  SO  jvrds  in  length  and  upwards,  and  sold  for  masts 
and  keels  for  sh^  Oaks  have  been  found  of  20,  30^  and 
35  yards  long,  yet  wanting  many  yards  at  the  small  end ; 
some  of  which  have  been  sold  for  41,  8^  10^  and  15/.  a  piece ; 
they  are  as  Made  as  ebony,  and  very  durable  in  any  service 
they  are  put  to.  As  for  the  ashes,  it  is  commonly  observed, 
that  the  constituent  parts  of  their  texture  are  so  dissolved, 
that  they  become  as  soft  as  earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  workmen's  spades,  which,  as  soon  as  flung  up 
mto  tlie  open  air,  crumUe  into  dust ;  but  all  the  rest,  even 
the  willows  themselves,  which  are  sofler  than  ash,  preserve 
their  substance  and  texture  entire  to  this  day.  I  have  seen 
§ome  fir-trees  that,  having  lain  horizontally,  afler  they  fell, 
have  shot  up  large  branches  from  their  sides,  which  have 
grown  up  to  the  bulk  and  hei^t  of  considerable  trees. 

It  is  evident,  that  many  of  those  trees  have  been  bum^ 
especially  the  fir-trees,  some  quite  through,  and  some  on  one 
sioe ;  some  have  been  found  chopped  and  squared,  some  bored 
through,  oihen  half  split  with  large  wooden  wedges  and 
atones  in  them,  and  broken  axe-heads,  somewhat  like  sacrifi^ 
ing  asos  in  shape :  and  all  this  in  such  places,  and  at  such 
depths,  as  coula  never  have  been  exposed  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  forest,  till  the  time  of^the  draina^  Nesx  «l 
large  roo^  in  ti»e  parish  of  Hatfield,  was  found  e\(;\vt  ox  t&ca 
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'coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  much  consumed 
and  defaced  by  time ;  and  it  is  Tery  observable,  that  on  the 
confines  of  this  low  country,  between  Bumingham  and 
.Brumby  in  Lincokishire,  are  several  great  hills  of  loose  sand, 
under  which,  as  they  are  yearly  worn  and  blown  away,  are 
discovered  many  roots  of  laige  firs,  with  the  marks  of  the  axe 
-as  fresh  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  only  a  few 
wdeks ;  as  I  have  oilen  with  pleasure  seen. 

Hazel-nuts  and  acorns  have  frequently  been  found  at  the 
•bottom  of  the  soil  of  those  levels  and  moors,  and  whole 
bushels  of  fir-tree  i^ples  or  cones,  in  large'  quantities  to- 
gether; and  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  new  nver  or  drain 
Mmost  100  yards  wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long,)  were 
round  old  trees  squared  and  cut,  rails,  stoops,  Imts,  old 
links  of  chains,  horse-heads,  an  old  axe,  somewhat  like  a 
liattl&raxe,  two  or  three  coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  one 
•of  whidi  I  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Lee  of 
Hatfield,  with  the  Emperor's  head  on  one  side,  and  a  spread- 
eagle  on  the  other :  but  what  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
very  ground  at  the  bottom^  of  the  river  was  found  in  some 

eces  to  lie  in  ridges  and  furrows ;  thereby  showing  that  it 
1  been  ploughed  and  tilled  in  fi^rmer  days. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Canby  of  this  town,  told  me  that 
about  50  years  ago,  under  a  ^eat  tree  in  this  parish,  was 
ibund  an  old-fashioned  knife,  with  a  haft  of  a  very  hard  black 
aort  of  wood,  which  had  a  cap  of  copper  or  brass  on  the  one 
Aid,  and  a  hoop  of  the  same  metal  on  the  other  end,  where 
the  blade  went  mto  it.  He  also  found  an  oak-tree  within  his 
moors,  40  yards  long,  four  yards  diametrically  thick  at  the 
great  end,  three  yards  and  a  foot  in  the  middle,  and  two 
yards  over  at  the  small  end ;  so  that,  by  moderate  computa- 
tion, the  tree  seems  to  have  been  as  long  again.  At  another 
time  he  found  a  fir-tree,  36  vards  long,  besides  its  com- 
puted length,  which  might  weU  be  15  yards  more.  So  that 
there  has  been  exceedingly  mat  trees  in  these  levels ;  and 
what  is  also  very  strange,  u>out  50  years  ago,  at  the  ver^ 
bottom  of  a  turf-pit,  there  was  found  a  man  lying  at  his 
lengdi,  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  in  a  common  posture 
cf  sleep,  whose  skin  bemg  tinned,  as  it  were,  by  the  moor- 
water,  preserved  his  shape  entire,  but  within,  his'  flesh,  and 
most  of  his  bones  were  consumed. 

To  illustrate  and  render  more  intelligible  this  strange  sub- 
ject of  subterraneous  trees,  we  may  here  advert  a  little  to 
wAat  Jm$  been  obeerved  in  other  places  and  countries.    Cam- 
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den  and  otben  have  told  lu,  and  it  is  a  very  common  and 
vdl  known  thing,  that  most  of  the  great  morasses,  mosses, 
fens,  and  b^s,  in  Somersetshire,  Cheshire^  LAocashire,  West* 
moreland,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Lincobshire,  and  other 
counties  in  England,  are  full  of  the  roots  and  trunks  of  lam 
trees,  most  of  which  are  pitch  or  fir,  and  that  they  have  the 
same  positions  and  impressions  of  the  fire  and  axe  on  them 
93  those  above  mentioned. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us,  that  in  King  Henry  the 
Second's  days,  by  the  force  of  extraordinary  storms,  the 
sands  were  so  much  driven  off  the  sea^ore  in  Pembroke- 
shire, that  under  them  were  discovered  great  numbers  of 
roots  and  trunks  of  trees  in  their  natural  positions,  with  the 
strokes  of  the  axe  as  fresh  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been 
cat  down  only  yesterday,  with  a  very  black  earth,  and  some 
blocks  h'ke  ebony.  And  the  like  were  discovered  also  at  Neu- 
gall,  in  the  same  county,  in  I590y  and  in  Cardiganshire^  and 
m  other  places  since. 

Dr.  Plot  mentions  the  like  roots  and  trees,  found  in  Sheb* 
ben-Pool,  the  old  Pewit-Pool,  and  at  Lay  ton,  and  other  places 
in  Staffordshire ;  and  from  their  natural  situations  he  ngfatty 
concludes,  that  they  certainly  grew  there. 

Dr.  Leighf  in  his  History  of  Cheshire,  observes,  that  hi 
draining  Martin  Meer,  there  was  found  multitudes  of  tbt. 
roots  and  trunks  of  lar^e  pitch-trees,  in  their  natural  post* 
tions,  with  great  quantities  of  their  cones,  and  eight  canoes, 
auch  as  the  old  Britons  sailed  in ;  and  in  another  moor  was 
found  a  brass  kettle,  beads  of  amber,  a  small  mill-stone,  the 
whole  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  human  bodies  entire 
and  uncomipted,  as  to  outward  appearance.  Many  places, 
too,  of  the  sou  of  Anglesea  and  Man,  as  also  of  the  bogs  of 
Ireland,  are  full  of  roots  and  trees. 

As  to  other  countries,  Verstegan  tells  us,  that  in  many 
olaces  o£  the  moors  and  morasses  of  the  Netherlands,  laige 
nr-trees  are  commonly  found,  with  their  tops  lying  to  tha 
north-east,  just  as  they  do  in  the  levels  of  Hatfield  Cbase« 
And  Helmont  mentions  the  Peel  there,  a  moss  more  than 
nine  noiles  broad.  Also  M.  de  la  Per  says,  that  trees  and 
roots  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  low  grounds,  and  in 
the  levels  and  morasses,  of  France,  Switzerhuid,  and  Savoy. 
And,  lastly,  Rammazzini  assures  us,  that  in  the  territories  of 
Modena,  which  are  several  miles  long  and  broad,  and  at  pr^ 
aent  a  mo^t  fruitful  dry  country,  though,  in  the  time  of  the 
Cssars  it  was  nothing  but  a  great  lake,  are  found  at  S(K  4<K 
wad  SO  Jeet  deep,  the  ao'd  of  a  low  marshy  Gountrj^  f^  ^ 
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•eedge,  reeds,  shrubs,  roots,  trees,  nuts,  ears  of  com,  leaves  of 
trees,  branches,  and  boughs  of  oaks,  elms,  wakiuts,  ashes^ 
willows,  and  the  very  trees  themselves,  some  broken,  some 
whole,  some  standing  upright,  some  lying  at  their  length,  &o, 
with  old  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  old  marbles  and 
stones  squared,  cut,  carved,  and  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
men. 

M.  de  la  Pryme  then  proceeds  to  show  tliat  all  these 
forests  were  cut  down  or  destroyed  by  the  Romans  and  other 
military  people ;  but  the  geology  of  our  days  takes  different 
views,  and  his  paper  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  &cts  which  it 
has  assembled 


Concerning  same  Senudm  kUxiy  observed  in  Lincolnshire^   Dy 

Mr.  rHOJiJMBr.  — [1702.] 

Near  the  river  Welland,  that  runs  through  the  town  of 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  the  depth  of  about  eight  or  ten 
feet,  there  were  found  jettys,  as  they  call  them,  to  keep  up  the 
odd  river  bank ;  and  the  head  of  a  timnel,  that  emptiea  the 
land-water  into  the  old  river ;  also,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  present  river,  I  guess  20  or  30  yards,  there  were  dug 
iip,  at  the  like  depth,  several  old  boats  ;  all  which  show,  that 
anciently  the  river  was  either  much  wider  than  now,  or  ran  m 
onotlier  place,  or  both.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  river, 
and  more  upwards  in  the  town,  we^e  dug  up,  at  about  the 
•ame  depth,  the  remains  of  old  tan  vats  or  pits,  a  great  quan* 
dty  of  ox-horns,  shoe-soles,  and  the  very  tanners'  knobs,  &c. ; 
which  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  coimtry  lay  anciently 
much  lower  than  now,  and  has  been  raised  by  the  sea  throw- 
ing in  sand  on  the  maritime  parts,  which  are  now  mostly 
inhabited,  and  by  the  moor  or  rotten  sedge  in  the  fenny  parts 
next  the  high  country :  the  whole  level  is  about  50  miles 
in  len^,  and  30  miles  in  width  in  the  broadest  parts.  No 
record  or  tradition  whatever  informs  us  when  these  mutations 
happened. 

At  the  laying  of  the  present  new  sluice  or  gout,  as  they  call 
it,  at  the  end  of  Hamorebeck,  at  its  fall  into  Boston  haven, 
on  taking  up  the  foundation  of  the  old  sluice,  they  met  with 
the  roots  of  trees,  many  of  them  issuing  from  their  several 
trunks,  spread  in  the  ground ;  which,  when  they  had  taken  up, 
and  tlie  roots  and  earth  they  grew  in,  they  met  with  a  solid 
gJ^velly  and  stony  soil,  of  the  high-countiy  kind,  but  black 
and  discoloured  bv  the  change  it  had  suffered ;  upon  which 
Aard  earth  they  laid  the  foundation  of  tYua  neat  «Il>3ic^  \  which 
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eertahdy  the  surface  of  the  old  country  Before  it  was 
oorered  by  the  sea,  and  was  much  deeper  than  that  at 
Spalding,  as  the  hmd  is  there  at  present  higher. 


Qmtxrmmff  Green  Weeds  growing  in  Water^  and  some  And- 
wuleula  found  about  than.  By  M.Leuwenbosk. — [1703.] 

I  HAVE  often  heard  the  common  people  say,  that  that  great 
ituff  or  weeds,  observed  to  drive  upon  the  water,  spring  out 
of  the  ground  from  imder  the  water.  But  as  oflen  as  I  have 
observed  the  said  green  weeds,  I  have  always  found  that  they 
are  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the  same  kind,  as  all  other 
trees  and  plants  are. 

I  took  several  of  these  weeds,  and  put  them  into  a  ^lass 
tube  of  a  finger's  breadth,  fiDed  with  water,  and  also  m  a 
lesser  tube,  and  let  the  roots  of  the  weeds  subside  leisurely; 
then  viewing  them  with  my  microscope,  I  observed  a  great 
many,  and  different  kinds  of  animalcula,  of  which  two  sorts 
had  long  tails,  by  which  they  seemed  to  be  listened  to  the 
roots  of  the  weeds.  These  animalcula  were  shaped  like  a 
bell,  and  they  moved  the  round  cavity  of  their  bodies  in  a 
manner  that  they  put  the  small  parts  of  the  water  into  such 
a  motion  that  I  could  not  see  the  instruments  they  used  to 
produce  it. 

And  though  I  saw  90  of  these  animalcula  together,  gently 
moving  their  long  tails  and  outstretched  bodies,  they  con* 
tracted  their  bodies  and  tails  in  an  instant,  and  then  gently 
extended  them  again ;  and  this  kind  of  motion  Uiey  continued 
a  great  while. 

H I K  LM  N  OPQR  represent  a  small  part  of  the  said 
root,  as  it  appeared  in  the  microscope,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which  were  to  be  seen  its  vessels  witJi  their  divi- 
sions ;  which  roots,  I  imagine,  were  of  no  further  use,  and 
in  a  manner  withered;  they  were  also  overgrown  with  a 
sreat  many  particular  long  particles,  and  mostly  with  little 
figures  like  flowers,  as  are  represented  in  the  fig.  between  K 
and  L.  The  animalcula  before  menUoned  are  to  be  seen 
like  little  bells,  at  I  S  T  and  N  V  W;  I  saw  above  a  hundred, 
of  these  animalcula,  with  their  tails  fastened  to  the  root, 
and  living,  between  H I K  L  M,  but  other  roots  had  none  of 
them. 

In  several  of  these  roots  I  observed  one,  and  some  few 
times'  two,  sheaths  or  cases  fastened  in  them,  of  several  sizes; 
the  largest  is  represented  by  RXZY.    Out  o(  l\vc  «a!tDe 
sheath  appeared  a  little  animal,  the  fore-part  of  vrYvOifc  \>od:j 
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wM  ToundUh,  u  inXZV;  Kid  preMnUy,  from  the  mate 
lOtunditr.  proceeded 
tiro  littie  wheeU,  that 
had  a  swiA  gyration, 
riwayi  one  and  the 
■Biie  way,  aMvnabe; 
dioe  nnall  wheelB 
were  aa  thick  set  with 
taeth  aa  the  wheel  of 
a  watch ;  and  when 
dteae  animolcula  bad 
tar  aome  time  exerted 
tlieir  circular  motion, 
tbey  drew  their  wheels 
into  their  body,  and 
thdr  body  wholly  into  ! 
tbdr  sheuha,  and  then  ^ 
aooB  after  thriut  them 
out  a^ain  with  the 
rfg^faid  motion  ;  an* 
other  while  they  re- 
Batined  aa  it  were  shut 
10  in  their  shells ;  and 
though  I  observed  the 
Mine  wheels  in  other 
mimalcula  also,  yet 
their  bodies  differed 
from  each  other,  and  ^ 

their  sheaths  were  of  a  darlush  colour,  so  that  I  could  not 
Muly  perceive  the  animalcula;  and  they  seemed  to  be  com- 
posed of  globules. 

Prf«/ represent  the  sheath  with  the' little  worm  Pd/in 
it:  in  the  same  figure.  Of  A  show  a  sheath  with  half  the  body 
<tf  the  some  animtUcule  gh  protruded  out  of  it;  and  in  which, 
bf  reason  of  its  exceeding  smallness,  the  wheels  could  only  be 
seen  now  and  then,  and  that  only  when  the  body  was  ex- 
tended,  which  would  soon  be  compressed  or  shrunk  up ;  and 
tfKHit  the  middle  of  the  body  of  one  of  these,  which  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  lower  part  of  its 
belly,  there  was  another  of  the 
same  kind,  but  smaller,  the  tail  of 
3  A  which  seemed  to  be  fastened  to 
the  other. 

A-BCDEFGH    repreaent 
otA  (A  ^ftveiK,  Ammx  &»ai^.%  <a« 
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fiatnral  stfe,  whilst  it  was  in  the  water,  and  &8tened  to  the 
root  of  the  ereen  weeds ;  A  is  the  tail  with  which  it  fastens 
itself;  C  D  £  represent  eight  horns  (thoueh  others  that  were 
smaller  had  but  six) ;  it  is  drawn  as  stretched  out  at  its  whole 
length ;  bat  when  contracted,  it  was  not  the  fourth  part  so 
long. 

B  H  show  an  animalculum  comine  out  of  the  body  of  the 
larger,  which  phenomenon  at  first  I  uioueht  might  be  a  young 
animalcule  fiutened  by  chance  to  an  old  one ;  but  observing 
it  more  narrowly,  I  saw  it  was  a  partus,  for  I  could  now  see* 
that  although  this  animalcule,  when  I  first  discovered  it,  had 
only  four  very  small  horns,  16  hours  after  it  was  grown 
much  larger,  both  in  horns  and  body,  and  four  hours  after  that» 
it  forsook  its  mother's  belly. 

In  the  discovery  of  the  said  young  animalcule,  I  had  ob- 
served, on  the  other  side  of  the  body  of  the  largest  animal- 
cule,  a  small  round  knob  of  seed,  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
grew  larger,  and  at  last  pointed ;  and  in  13  or  14  hours  it 
became  so  larse,  dmt  I  could  see  two  horns  upon  it.  In 
24  hours  it  bad  acquired  four  horns,  one  of  which  was  small, 
the  second  larger,  tne  two  others  very  large ;  and  these  two 
last  were  more  stron^y  protruded  and  contracted  than  the 
smaller.  Three  hours  after,  this  animalcule  was  got  dear 
of  its  mother. 

I  endeavoured  to  pursue  my  discovery  of  the  generation  of 
these  creatures,  ana  in  OTder  thereto,  wiped  o£F  the  ^reen 
weeds  from  the  body,  the  better  to  make  my  observations ; 
when  the  animalcule  was  found  not  only  dead,  but  his  horns 
and  part  of  the  body  quite  wasted. 

Another  animalcule,  that  had  brought  forth  two  young 
ones,  had  her  body  laden  with  another  sort  of  animalcula, 
whose  shape  was  flat  bdow,  and  round  above,  which  I  have 
obiserved  m  most  waters;  and  this  last  sort  were  above  a 
thousand  times  len  than  the  others  on  which  they  crawled, 
and  hindered  thdr  motion ;  but  a  much  larger  animalcule, 
wiuue  body  was  almost  round,  tormented  one  of  the  aforesaid 
animalcula,  not  only  by  running  upon  its  body,  but  by  clinging 
so  fest  to  one  of  its  horns,  that  whatever  effort  the  other  made 
to  get  rid  of  it,  she  could  not  shake  it  off;  and  at  last  I  found 
she  had  lost  one  of  her  horns  in  the  scufiSe. 

I  observed  in  the  green  weeds  abundance  of  strange  animal- 
cula, some  of  iHiich  feed  upon  the  same  green  stui^  and  to 
others  it  serves  instead  of  skulking  holes,  to  hide  thcmt&eW^ 
from  the  fish,  which  would  otherwise  devour  them. 
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Concerning  a  WaJter^spouty  lately  observed  at  HaJtfidd,    By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Abr.  De  la  Prymb,  F.ILS.-^  [1703.] 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  21.  1702,  about  two  o'clock,  no 
wind  stirring  below,  though  it  was  somewhat  great  in  the  air, 
the  clouds  began  to  be  much  agitated  and  driven  together ; 
on  which  they  became  very  blacl^  and  were  very  visibly  hur- 
ried round,  n-om  whence  there  proceeded  a  most  audible 
whirling  noise,  like  that  commonly  heard  in  a  milL  Afler  a 
while  a  long  tube  or  spout  came  down  from  the  centre  of  the 
congregated  clouds,  in  which  was  a  swift  spiral  motion  like 
that  of  a  screw,  when  it  is  in  motion,  by  which  spiral  nature 
and  swift  turning  water  ascends  up  into  the  one  as  well  as 
into  the  other.  It  proceeded  slowly  from  west  to  north-east, 
broke  down  a  great  oak-tree  or  two,  frightened  the  weeders 
out  of  the  field,  and  made  others  lie  down  flat,  to  avoid  being 
whirled  about  and  killed,  as  they  saw  had  happened  to  sevend 
jackdaws,  which  were  suddenly  snatched  up,  carried  out  of 
sight,  and  then  thrown  a  great  way  o£F  among  the  com.  At 
length  it  passed  over  the  town  of  Hatfield,  to  the  great  terror 
of  die  inhabitants,  filling  the  whole  air  with  the  thatch  it  took 
off  from  some  of  the  houses;  then  touching  on  a  comer  of 
the  church,  it  tore  up  several  sheets  of  lead,  and  rolled  them 
together  in  a  strange  manner ;  soon  after  which,  it  dissolved 
and  vanished,  without  doing  any  further  mischidEl 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  at  sea^  the  water  collects  and 
bubbles  up  a  foot  or  two  high  under  these  spouts,  befi>re  they 
are  joined :  but  this  is  a  mistake,  owing  to  the  pdlucidi^  and 
fineness  of  those  tubes,  which  certainly  touch  the  surmce  of 
the  sea  before  any  consideraUe  motion  can  be  produced  in  it, 
and  that  when  the  pipe  begins  to  fill  with  water,  it  then  be- 
comes opaque  and  visible.  As  for  the  reason  of  their  dissobr- 
ing  of  themselves,  after  they  have  drawn  up  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  I  suppose  it  is  by  and  through  the  great  quantity  of 
the  water  they  have  carried  up^  which  most  needs  thidcen 
the  clouds,  impede  dieir  motion,  and  by  that  means  dissolvs 
the  tubes* 


rdaimg  to  wma  Mieroaoopkai 


The  greatest  of  my  microsoones  shows  si  hair  of  the  hef^d 
coasiderably  above  an  inch  in  duaneWt;  vojiittom^  eyes  see  it 
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at  least  two  inches ;  but  supposing  it  a  bare  inch,  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Hook  affirms,  640  hairs'  breadth  makes  one  inch,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  an  object  will  by  it  be  enlarged  640 
times,  the  surface  409,600,  and  the  solidity  262,144^00a 

One  of  the  first  objects  I  tried  my  glasses  by,  was  a  living 
louse;  in  which  I  could  plainly  see  the  motion  of  the  muscles^ 
when  he  moved  his  legs;  which  are  all  joined  in  alongish  dark 
spot  in  the  middle  of  his  breast,  where  the  tendons  seem  all 
united.  The  like  motion  of  muscles  is  also  visible  in  the  head 
when  he  moves  his  horns,  and  in  the  several  articulations  of 
his  legs.  I  saw  also  clearly  a  multitude  of  various  branch- 
ings of  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  pulse  regularlv  beating  in 
several  arteries.  But  the  most  entertaining  sight  is  the  p^  . 
ristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  is  continued  firom  the 
stomach  through  all  the  guts  to  the  anus.  I  have  observed 
the  like  peristaltic  motion  in  a  flea,  and  in  several  sorts  of 
small  transparent  maggots  and  caterpillars. 

I  thought  a  mite  would  also  prove  a  good  subject  for  the 
microacope ;  but  found  them  not  so  transparent  as  I  expected 
However  I  plainly  saw,  that  aU  the  bristles  on  the  body  of 
one  of  them  ^wmch  to  a  common  single  glass,  and  to  the 
greatest  magnifier  of  my  three-glassed  microscope,  look  like 
plain  smooth  hairs,)  were^  when  viewed  with  a  large  magnifier, 
all  spicated,  or  bearded  like  the  ear  on  the  seed-head  of 
some  grasses ;  and  every  bristle  on  the  whole  body  and  legs, 
both  long  and  short,  had  the  same  formation* 


Having  pulled  off  a  handful  of  muscles,  which  stuck  to  a 
piece  of  a  rock  that  was  covered  by  the  sea  every  tide,  I 
round  that  the  organs  by  which  thev  fix  themselves  so  firmly 
to  a  stone,  that  even  a  storm  will  not  wash  them  off,  were 
threads  which  proceeded  from  that  part  called  the  besrd  of 
the  muscle,  anci  which  had  on  their  extremity  a  flat  spongy 
substance,  that  adhered  only  by  imposition,  like  the  suckers 
or  wet  pieces  of  leather  which  boys  fiasten  to  stones. 

Some  of  the  muscles  which  I  brought  were  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  I  took  one  of  these  out  of  the 
shell,  and  exposed  it  to  the  microscope  on  a  thin  plate  of 
Muscovy  glass,  and  holcUng  it  to  the  light  of  a  candl^  I  saw, 
in  the  thinner  parts,  a  vast  number  of  veins  and  arteries,  and 
the  blood  drcwating  in  them  more  distinctly  than  I  ever  saw 
it  in  any  other  animal :  for  I  had  this  advantage  Vn  tikkft  cto^ 
Bervation,  that  the  object  lay  always  quiet,  without  c3nB&SKn% 
plBce,  and  wy  plate  was  so  thin  that  I  could  teina  U>  Vt  ^wt«X. 

I  2 
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roaKnifiers  I  pleased,  and  look  without  disturiMoce  u  long  a> 
i  pleaaed. 

I  found  a  Bmall  worm  running  among  some  fruit,  which 
had  a  multitude  of  legs,  and  waa  not  quite  half  on  inch  long, 
the  body  being  not  thtdcer  than  a  hog  a  bristle.  This  insect 
I  put  alive  into  a  small  tube,  and  found  it  a  perfect  scolo- 
pendra,  whose  body  was  made  up  of  60  indsures,  at  everv 
one  of  which  was  a  pair  of  legs,  one  on  each  side,  and  each 
leg  had  five  articulations.  On  his  head  were  two  horns,  each 
of  16  joints,  and  under  it  a  pair  of  terrible  forceps,  red, 
crooked,  and  pointed  like  the  talons  of  a  hawk ;  and  I  often 
saw  him  open  and  shut  them,  and  wipe  his  boms  through 
them. 

-  I  found  a  small  black  £at  tick 
sticking  on  my  arm,  which  had  got  its  ; 
fere-part  so  &r  into  the  sUn,  that  I  ' 
Eould  hardly  separate  it  with  the  point 
Dfaneedle,  Boas  to  preserve  it  entire  j^ 
and  imhurL     I  observed  its  snout  ^ 
^h^ed  not  unlike  the  jaeged  proboscis 
<tf  the  Berrapiscia:  the  lore-part  being 
like  the  end  of  a  broad-pointed  swor^ 

is  dear  and  transparent,  and  has  three  ^ 

teeth  on  each  edge,  below  which  there  comes  out  another 
serrated  part  on  each  side,  almost  at  right  angles ;  but  tiiis 
is  partly  hid,  when  viewed  on  the  back,  by  a  thick  horn  c,  on 
the  side  of  Uie  head. 

i  I  afterwards  examined  the  snouts  or  probos- 
;  ddes  of  dog-tic^  to  see  if  they  had  the  like 
.  conformation,  and  found  their  qipearance  as  in 
_,  the  fig.,  the  snout  a  being  so  covered  by  the 
tiro  clumsy  thick  horns  b  b,  that  the  serxated  edges  could  not 
be  perceived ;  but  separating  the  hams,  with  some  difficulty, 
I  could  pidnly  see  eight  teeth,  or  Ja^s,  on  each  side :  but 
the  snout  of  a  dog-tick  ha^  not  the  additional  serrated  part 
which  is  in  the  wood-tick.  I  could  also  perceive  a  tube  or 
omal  run  throng  the  snout,  and  see  some  bubbles  move  up 
and  down  in  it. 

I  have  found  some  of  those  animalcula  in  pepper-water, 
almost  incredibly  minute,  which  appear  even  to  my  greatest 
magnifiers  not  so  Urge  as  a  mite  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  in  the 
larger  sort,  I  can  plamly  see  the  little  feet  by  which  they  per- 
■ibna  such  brisk  motttms,  which  I  never  could  find  before.  I 
Atr«  a/sd  discovered  another  sort  oC  anirnalf.nla,  which  are 
,*ayr  Miender  Jmy  irtmoi*  of  wtudk  vty  ^enei-^aMn  «  «i^-> 
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oeediDgly  full :  thev  are  aD  of  the  same  thickness,  but  their 
lengths  various,  and  at  a  medium  I  judge  the  proportion  of 
their  length  to  their  breadth  at  least  as  50  to  one.  Even  to 
the  greatest  magnifiers  they  look  like  shreds  of  horse-hair  to  a 
naked  eje ;  firom  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long ; 
OD  a  moderate  estimate,  their  thickness  b  not  the  100th  part 
of  a  hair's  breadth,  and,  consequently,  if  you  imagine  a  hair  of 
your  head  split  into  above  7800  equsil  fibres,  each  fibre  would 
be  as  thick  as  one  of  these  animalcules.  Their  motion  is 
equable  and  slow,  and  they  wave  their  bodies  but  little, 
though  sometimes  they  make  greater  undulations.  They 
swim  with  the  same  fiunlity  both  backward  and  forward ;  so 
that  I  cannot  distinguish  at  which  end  the  head  is,  and  I  have 
seen  the  nme  worm  go  forward  with  one  end,  and  back  again 
with  the  other  end  foremost,  above  20  times  together. 
SomeCimes  tfaer  will,  like  leeches,  fix  one  end  on  the  glass 
plate,  on  wbiok  the  water  is  laid,  and 
move  the  loose  part  of  their  body  round  ^ 
about  very  oddly.  These  I  take  leave  to  ^^ 
caU  capmary  eels,  and  they  are  represented  In  the  several 
postures  in  which  I  have  seen  them  swim. 

I  find  the  dust  of  the  fungus  jpulverulentus,  or  puff-ball,  to 
be  the  minutest  powder  that  I  ever  saw :  to  the  naked  eye, 
when  crushed,  it  appears  alike  a  smoke  or  vapour,  and  with  a 
common  microscope  the  particles  cannot  be  distinguished ; 
but  when  viewed  with  the  greatest  magnifiers,  each  grain  is 
visible,  and  exactly  alike,  appearing  a  perfect  spherule,  of  an 
orange  colour,  something  transparent,  whose  axis  is  not  above 
the  50th  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  hair ;  so  that  a  cubical 
vessel  of  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  side,  would  hold  125,000  of 
them. 

I  have  seen  in  some  water,  fishes  as  small  as  cheese-mites, 
of  different  sorts,  and  yerj  curiously  madp :  they  are  of  the 
cnistaceous  kind ;  with  many  joints,  and  very  long  horns ; 
fringed  tails ;  and  have  many  legs  like  shrimps ;  some  of  these 
carry  their  e^gs  or  spawn  under  their  tails  in  one  bag, 
anodier  sort  m  two  distinct  bags,  and  some  kinds  on  the 
fringes  of  their  legs,  like  lobsters. 

The  animalcula  in  pepper-water,  represented  in  fig.  e,  are 
very  common.  The  tails  of  some  of  these  are  nine  or  ten 
times  as  long  as  their  body  (which  is  about  one  third  of 
a  hair's  breadth)  but  generally  they  are  four  or  five  times 
as  long.  As  they  move  they  will  often  curl  up  the  tail 
in  the  posture  marlced  at  d,  and  this  spring  is  so  Btrong)  XlkiaX 
mhea  tAe  tail  is  entangled  (as  commonly  it  is)  b^  tfefc  eivA^ 
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they  bring  back  their  whole  body  by  die  jerk  and  convolu. 
fion  of  the  tail, 
which     then    re-  *" 
turns  to  its  first 


straightness.With 

a  good  glass,  the 

end   of   the    tail 

seems  to  have  a 

knob  on  it  as  in 

a,  and  the  folding 

appears  as  in  b; 

but  examining  it  witli  one  of  the  greatest  magnifiers,  I  found 

the  knob  to  be  only  a  close  spiral  convolution,  like  the  worm 

of  a  bottle-screw,  and  that  the  whole  tail  when  curled  up 

was  also  spiral :  this  appearance,  with  the  great  magnifier, 

is  represented  in  c  and  d.    I  have  also  seen  diem  sometimes 

88  in  e. 

These  animalcula  also 
abound  in  all  waters,  and 
are  the  largest  of  all ;  for 
I  can  see  them  in  a  good 
light  and  position  with 
the  bare  eye,  their  lengUi  being  about  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  These  have  a  very  quick  motion,  and  are  perpetually 
beating  about  (ike  a  spaniel  in  a  field,  and  by  their  irequ^t 
turns  and  returns,  sudden  stops,  and  casting  off,  seem  to  be 
always  hunting  for  prey. 

Among  these  are  commonly  another  sort,  but  .not  above 
one  third  of  their  size,  whose  feet  are  also  very  visible  ;  some 
of  them  are  shaped  almost  like  a  flounder,  and  others  are 
rounder  behind ;  for  by  their  motions  and  actions  I  judge 
them  the  same  animals.  These  also  will  stand  and  run  on  a 
hair,  or  any  thing  in  the  water. 

I  thought  those  which  I  aiUed  capillary  eels  had  been  pe- 
culiar to  pepper-water ;  but  I  have  since  observed  the  same, 
though  but  few,  in  some  stagnant  water  which  drained  firom 
a  horse  dunghill.     This  liquor  was  mum-coloured,  and  the 
most  pregnant  of  all  that  I  nad  ever  seen;  and  it  would  seem 
increoible  to  say  what  a  prodigious  number  of  all  sorts  I  esti- 
mated to  be  in  a  quantity  of  it  of  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn ; 
for  they  f^peared  as  thick  as  bees  in  a  swarm,  or  ants  on  a 
hillock ;  %o  that  I  was  obliged  to  dilute  the  water,  to  observe 
ibe  particular  Boris.    I  found  in  this  not  only  almost  all  the 
munalcula.  Been  in  the  other  in&miQfiuK\ialin»i^  ^tx&^VAsk 
bad  never  met  with  befcyrei 
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I  found  a  curious  mechanism  in  a  small  divmg  insect, 
fiHmd  in  standing  waters.  It  is  like  a  smaD  fly,  with  a  head 
lOce  a  house-cricket ;  but,  instead  of  wings,  it  has  two  pad- 
dles on  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  end  of  the  hinder  legs, 
wfaidi  are  longer  than  the  other  four,  instead  of  feet  and 
daws  are  perfect  oars.  I  have  also  observed  in  two  or  three 
sorts  of  flies,  that  behind  the  eyes,  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
are  j^aced  three  protuberances,  with  a  black  shining  globe 
in  each,  like  a  ball  in  a  socket,  and  are  so  dispose^  as  if 
made  to  look  directly  backwards.  They  are  perfectly  smooth, 
and  without  those  hemispherical  divisions  visible  in  the 
cornea  of  the  eyes  of  the  fly  and  beetle  kind,  but  appear 
more  like  those  o£  a  spider. 


On  Ab  Seeds  €f  Oranges^  8fc.    By  Mr,  Anthony  Van 

Lmuwenhokk.  — [1703.] 

Ih  November,  I  received  a  present  of  some  Surinam 
oranges ;  and  in  the  first  I  opened  were  88  complete  kernels. 
I  opened  severaL  Afler  stripping  one  oi  these  kernels  of 
the  outer  membrane,  1  discovered  that  there  lay  a  string  under 
it,  that  caused  a  little  protuberance  in  the  first  skin ;  from 
which  string,  not  only  the  seed  but  the  plant  within  it 
receives  its  mcrease  and  nourishment  Now  we  may  cer- 
tainW  conclude,  that  the  said  string  does  actually  compre- 
hend in  itself  as  many  distinct  vessels  as  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
orange^tree  when  arrived  to  full  maturity ;  for  if  all  these 
vessels  were  not  in  the  young  plant,  while  it  lies  involved  in 
its  mother,  the  kernel's  matrix,  whence  can  they  afterwards 
proceed?  Though  the  said  string  was  very  smidl,  yet  I  was 
resolved  to  try  if  I  could  have  a  sight  of  the  vessels  within 
it,  and  I  succeeded  sevend  times,  but  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Having  split  the  seed  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
^  2       sented  by  C  DBF,  together  with  part  of 

&  jjfk      the  plant,  which  would  have  become  a 

TmQl     tree  sticking  close  to  it,  the  plant  itself 
^^BK  may  be  seen  at  C,  no  larger  than  a  grain 
^      of  sand  to  the  naked  eye.     The  coun- 
^      tcrpart  of  the  said  kernel  is  represented 
S'  G  HIK,  and  6  the  little  pit  or  bed  of  the  plant;  and  in 
e  said  figure  between  H  and  K,  the  cavity  m  which  the 
second  seed  also  lay;  as  likewise  at  D  F. 

T7u0  mght  WBM  wholly  new  to  me,  though  1  Y^aA  iiaiecX&ftk. 
moi^  sojte  of  seeds  before ;  viz.  to  see  m  the  im^die  o«  OWi 

1  4 
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seed  or  kernel  another  complete  and  perfect  seed;  etpecially 
when  I  coiuidcred  that  from  the  vessels  arismg  out  of  the 
string,  and  dispersing  themselves  through  the  membranes, 
both  the  kernel  and  plant  are  produced;  and  yet  these  same 
vessels  must  insinuate  themselves  into  the  ver^  heart  of  the 
first  seed,  before  they  can  produce  a  second  seed  and  plant 
within  it. 

lacing  the  plant  represented  at  C  in  the  precedug  fig. 
before  a  microscope,  I  had  it  dili- 
neatedLMNOPQ;  where  QLM 
is  partly  that  which  nature  intends 
for  the  body  and  root  of  the  tree ;  < 
NOP  the  leaves  with  which  the  ^ 
young  plant  is  already  provided  i 
and  0  P  that  part  of  the  leaf  which  | 
is  next  the  sight,  and  somewhat  I 
protuberant,  by  reason  of  the  m- 
dosed  smaller  leaves.     MN  and 
P  Q.  show  the  two  sidei  of  the  plant 
torn  off  irom  the  kernel,  to  which 
it  was  united,  and  Grora  which  it 
received  its  Douristunent.     1  also 
turned    the    young    plant  a  little  ^ 

about,  as  it  stood  before  the  microscope,  to  thow  the  two 
largest  leaves  ;  whereas  in  the  former  position,  I  could  see 
only  one  of  them.  Between  the  two  great  leaves,  according 
to  all  appearance,  a  great  many  small  ones  are  shut  up  ;  hut 
when  I  came  to'  cut  the  leaves  across,  as  they  lay  involved  in 
tlie  bed  of  the  plant,  I  imagined  that  I  saw  the  said  small 
leaves;  and  when  I  cut,  aAer  the  same  manner,  that  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  to  be  the  body  and  root  of  the  tree,  I  discovered 
within  the  small  particle  that  which  was  deaigoed  for  the  pith, 
and  even  the  wood  itself,  and  all  as  plakdy  as  if  I  had  been 
observing  with  my  naked  eye  a  young  iJant  of  an  inch  thick. 
W  X  Y  Z  represent  the  texture  of  the  pith, 
as  it  appeared  j  where  may  be  observed  a  great 
many  small  particles,  which  at  first  sight  one 
would  be  apt  to  take  for  irregular  globules, 
but  placed  in  a  right  line,  and  all  of  them  of 
9  „  greater  length  thsn  breadth ;  these  I  take  to 
^  be  nothing  else  but  small  tubas  or  vessels,  by 
which  the  future  plant  receive*  its  nourishment,  and  perhaps 
erery^  one  of  them  is  covered  with  a  distinct  membrane. 
I  put  one  of  these  kemda  into  &  ^aak  t>A>b,  end  on  the 
JiXIi  da/ 1  obaerjed  ^aX  the  leedinA  omm  1»  ndi.ma.'wiYV]^ 
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that  the  part  which  nature  in- 
tends for  the  body  of  the  tree 
was  grown  up  as  high  as  tiie 
cork ;  and  on  the  12th  day  it 
appeared  as  in  the  Rgure  R  S  T. 
I  then  took  the  plant  out  of  the 
glass  tube,  when  it  appeared  as 
ABCDEFGH;    only    th'is 
plant  had  but  one  root,  A  C  D  H ; 
but  others  have  more.     Here 
FG  shows  that  part  which  is  to 
be  the  tree;  DE  the  seed  or 
kerne],  which  being  surrounded 
with   its  menabranes    I    took 
them  off,  the  better  to  expose 
to  Tiew  those  parts  that  serve 
for  the  nourunment,  not  only 

of  the  root,  but  of  the  upper  paru  of  ihc  pia^j 
likewise,  as  alM>  ilic  short  sUmg  D,    Tliui  ve 
may  see  with  the  naked  eye,  how  a  snaSl  pv- 
ticfey  no  larger  than  a  coarse  sand  ims  the  pint 
is  represented  at  C  above),  is  increued  in  buft, 
within  the  space  of  11  days ;  and  all  this  is 
effected  by  heat  and  moisture  in  a  close  vessel ; 
a  plain  demonstration  that  the  plants  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  was  actually  in  the  seed ; 
that  is,  not  only  the  young  plant,  its  body,  root] 
and  fruit,  but  even  its  seeds  also,  to  perpetuate 
the  species. 

After  one  of  these  seeds  had  lain  ncvni 

weeks  shut  up  In  the  glass  tube,  and  grova  in 

proportion  to  that  time,  I  observed  that  one 

of  Its  leaves  was  withered  or  corrupted ;  on 

which  I  opened  both  the  corks,  and  poured 

out  the  sand,  which  being  very  dry  came  away 

,  easily,  but  a  small  branch  of  the  root  liad  lo 

insinuated  itself  into  the  cork,  that  it  couU 

not  be  separated  without  violence.     1 K  LMN 

represents   the    said  whole   plant,   of  which 

LMN  shows  the  body,  and  M  the  three  leaves 

at  the  top,  it  had  put  forth  ;  J  *S  Jt  *!  *^  '^^ot, 

with  its  twigs  and  brancbea  \^^ ^^  ■eed, or 

kemel,still  suiroundedwith  itsmembitti^.  ^^ 

lastly,  I P  shows  the  cork  that  stopped  thebot- 

torn  of  the  tube,  with  the  root  stickmg  to  it, 

I  5 
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Conetming  Ae  Fiffures  of  Sand.     By  Sf.  Lecwb^iboek, 
F.R.S.  —  {\~W.-\ 

I  HAVE  formerly  affirmed  of  Band,  that  you  cannot  Gnd  in 
any  quantity  whatever,  two  particles  that  are  entirelj^  alike ; 
and  tnough,  perhaps,  in  their  first  configuration  they  might  be 
idike,  yet  at  present  tliey  are  exceedingly  different ;  the 
nnd,  especially  whet  we  make  use  of,  is  liable  to  such  great 
iterations,  that  it  would  be  a  wonder,  if  even  m  ita  smallest 
particleB,  of  which  there  may  be  a  thousand  in  one  small 
grain,  there  should  be  an  exact  similitude. 

I  got  some  shining  sand,  which,  though  reiy  thin,  was  not 
transparent,  its  lustre  being  wholly  occasioned  bv  the  re- 
flection  of  the  lipht  from  its  nolished  sides:  sererta  particles 
<£  this  sand,  whicti  were  mucn  larger  than  the  rest,  reflected 
DO  light,  though  thev  seemed  smooth  to  tLe  naked  eye  ;  from 
whence  I  concludea  tliat  they  had  lost  their  lustre  by  the 
frequent  rubbing  of  their  sides  against  others.  When  I 
viewed  several  grains  of  the  sand  with  my  microscope,  I  was 
aurprised  to  see  that  many  of  them  were  hexangular,  and  the 
more  when  I  had  sifted  the  finest  from  the  coarsest;  neither 
could  I  observe  that  any  of  the  sands  were  like  each  other. 
I  viewed  the  said  sand  with  great  attention  several  times, 
hnagining  that  by  some  earthquake  or  otherwise  it  might  be 
thrown  up,  from  the  place  where  it  had  Uuo  at 
rest,  to  the  superficies  of  the  earth ;  and  many 
grains  as  I  fancied  had  preserved  their  original  Jj 
Shape  and  figure ;  for  uey  had  received  UttJe  1 


The  figure  represents  a  hexangular  grain  of 
iaod,  that  was  as  bright  and  shining  as  any  | 
polished  metal,  and  the  triaoeider  figures, 
which  appeared  on  it,  were  as  bright  aa  the* 

rest  of  the  body,  which  occa- 
tfoned  a  very  agreeable  sighL 

Before  one  of  m^  glasses  I . 
^aced  another  gram  of  Band, 
leu  than  the  former,  but  it  was 
flat,  and  not  the  I6th  part  bo 
large  aa  a  coarse  grain  picked 
out  of  our  common  white  sand. 
Thiswasa  surprising  eight,  and 
is  represented  m  the  engraving, 
where  you  may  see  not  only  as 
it  were  a  ruined  temple,  but  in 
the  coma  ot  'A  a^^eax  >mq 
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iiiiage>  of  honMii  ih^M!,  kneeling  and  extending  tbdr  Brnn 
towwds  an  altar,  that  Menu  to  stand  at  a  imall  distance 
froni  tbcoL' 

The  third  figure  repreient^  aa  near 
■a  could  be  traced,  another  faexangular 
dbII  and,  with  two  tharp  points  like 
jmatnidi,  and  each  aide  that  composed 
tbem  very  imooth  and  shining ;  I  have  ' 
■een  aerer^  luch  aands,  that  on  each 
aide  baid  a  imooth,  shining,  and  obliqne 


^     a  to  the  mmiber  <^  S4>  such  polished  rides  or  fitces. 

I  have  also  oba^ved  sereral  small  sands,  which,  instead  of 
toTniwilfiw  their  six  sides  in  a  shaip  point,  ended  sometimea. 
in  a  triai^p^  quadrangle,  and  even  m  a  pentagonal  or  hexan^ 
gidar  shmng  flatness.  I  remarked  several  three^ded  aands, 
cf  whidi  some  were  regular  trianglea,  which  were  very  thin 
and  slumi^,  others  were  thicker. 

There  vrere  other  sands,  that  wen  complete  hexangles,  the 
fbl  ndei  of  wtuch  maaed  like  a  steel  looking-glass  in  a 
Aame ;  and  in  stmie  n  them  were  little  holes,  which  seemed 
to  be  likewise  hexangular ;  whence  I  concluded  that  such  a 
bole  was  made  by  the  pressure  of  another  sand  of  the  like 
figure^  When  I  viewed  anv  of  these  sands  sidewise,  each  of 
the  six  rides,  wUdi  in  the  ^ure  i^ipear  as  a  frame  or  border, 
Hssned  to  be  a  polished  lookmg-^laM. 

In  abort,  should  I  undertake  to  give  a  view  of  1000  others, 
•ltd  abmiki  enter  on  a  strict  examination  of  every  one  of 
them,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should  discover  every  one  of  them 
to  be  of  a  ^SSerent  rise  and  figure,  besides  several  other  pa^ 
ticularitieB  whiA  nught  be  peculiar  to  each  one.  I  have  also 
observed  that  this  shu^  sand  weighed  twice  as  heavy  as 
oar  common  scouring  sand.  Now  on  taking  some  of  the 
pellDcid  or  tnuisparent  sand,  (which  did  not  shme,  because 
It  reflected  no  light,)  I  observed  that  the  sides  and  uriea 
ef  each  grain  were  freer  from  scan  and  biemiabes  than 
moat  oth^  I  had  yet  considered ;  from  whence  I  con" 
duded  that  socb  sand  hod  not  lam  long  near  the  sur&ce  of 
theeartb. 

Among  theae  shining  sands,  I  discovered  others  that  had 
no  lustre  at  all,  neither  had  anv  of  their  particles,  when 
brokoi  to  pieces,  but  it  appeorea  to  be  a  dark  red  matter ; 
and  in  other  sands,  so  broken,  there  was  not  only  a  red 
■natter,  but  even  100  shining  particles,  all  proceeding  from 
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one  sand.  I  have  also  seen  some  sands,  which  in  the  middle 
of  their  shining  sides  represented  smaU  figures  without  lustre ; 
but  on  viewing  them  more  narrowly,  I  found  it  was  a  red 
matter,  incorporated  as  it  were  in  the  sand«  Of  several  sands 
of  the  coarsest  sort,  placed  before  a  microscope,  one  seemed 
to  represent  an  irregular  rock  of  stone»  another  a  deep 
cavern,  &c. 

I  took  a  piece  of  white  marble  brought  from  Italy,  which 
was  of  two  sorts,  the  one  strong,  the  other  light  and  very 
brittle.  I  broke  the  brittle  marble  gently,  that  the  configu- 
ration of  the  small  particles  might  not  be  much  altered;  and 
having  viewed  several  of  them  with  my  glass,  I  saw  abundance 
of  surprising  particles,  which  may  justly  be  styled  sands,  with 
.their  regular  sides  and  angles,  and  many  of  them  of  the  same 
figure  as  the  shining  sand. 

We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  grains  of  sand  which 
compose  such  stones,  were  not  only  son  at  the  time  of  their 
coahtion  or  union  with  each  other,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
there  intervened  a  very  inflexible  fixed  salt,  instead  of  mortar, 
between  the  particles  of  sand;  unless  you  choose  to  say,  that 
each  particle  of  salt  in  some  d^ee  consists  of  such  fixed 
•alts. 

After  this  I  took  a  piece  of  hearth-stone,  so  soft,  that  I 
could  easily  crumble  it  between  my  fingers ;  and  afterwards 
viewing  it  widi  one  of  my  glasses,  could  perceive  nothing  but 
particles  of  sand,  without  the  least  smooth  side»  or  regular 
angles ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  this  sand  had  acquired  a 
Bort  of  conglutination,  or  was  grown  into  a  solid  substance, 
which  we  odl  stone,  a  Ions  time  after  it  had  been  nothing 
but  sand,  and  its  particles  had  been  worn  and  collided  against 
each  other. 

After  this,  I  took  a  small  piece  of  muieral  stone,  brought 
from  Sumatra,  which  was  so  rich,  that  100  cwt.  of  it  con- 
tained near  50  gilders  of  silver,  and  SO  of  gold :  the  piece 
was  about  the  size  of  a  comntion  bean;  and  putting  it  over  a 
pretty  smart  fire,  the  sulphur,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  the  mineral,  stooa  in  bubbles,  and  remained  on  the 
stone  in  the  figure  of  round,  black,  burnt  globules;  I  then 
dropped  it  red  hot  into  water,  where  it  remained  whole,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  before  it  was  very  firm, 
now  it  became  very  brittle;  and  havins  broken  it,  I  perceived 
it  to  consist  diiefly  of  irregular  partides,  though  some  few 
were  of  an  exact  diamond-cut;  and  1  could  see,  much  more 
phuDly  than  before,  the  globules  of  gold  and  silver,  lying  se- 
pturateiy  from  one  another,  some  o(  m^  fonnsc  oi^VacbL^ete 
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fo  exceeding^ J  small,  that  they  almost  escaped  the  sight  ia 
the  microscope. 


A  New  Dwision  of  Terrttinal  Brute  AnumtlSfpariieularfy 
cf  tkaee  thai  have  their  Feet  farmed  like  Hands.  J^ 
Edward  Ttson^  M.D.  F.R.S.—  [1704^.] 

Ws  may  observe  these  differences  between  the  fingers  and 
toes  of  the  ^>e  kind  and  carnivorous  animals,  that,  in  the 
former,  the  migers  are  much  longer,  having  usually  a  thumb 
set  at  a  distance  from  the  range  of  the  other  fingers ;  and  are 
adapted  for  holding  what  they  gran>;  and  especially  to  assist 
them  in  climbing  trees,  &c.  for  catching  their  prey.  Whereas 
in  the  latter,  the  toes  are  shorter,  and  are  set  in  a  more  even 
range  together,  and  better  contrived  for  swift  running,  by 
which  way  this  sort  of  animals  take  their  prey. 

We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  consider  further  the  structure 
of  the  feet  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  give  a  subdivision  of 
those  animals  which  have  their  feet  formed  like  hands.  Now 
where  there  is  a  thumb,  though  we  may  esteem  the  hand 
there  more  perfect,  yet  I  find  it  is  not  always  necessary. 

Under  the  first  member  of  this  division  I  include  the  ape 
and  monkey  kind,  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  discourse  on 
the  ourangi-outang,  ought  rather  to  be  reckoned  a  four-handed 
than  a  four-footed  animaL  And  considering  how  large  a 
species  of  animals  may  be  reduced  under  this  quadrumanous 
kind,  agreeing  in  this  particular,  though  in  others  different,  I 
think  it  but  just  to  assign  them  a  general  class,  afterwards  to 
be  subdivided  according  to  the  gradual  differences  they  have 
from  one  another. 

The  romack,  therefore,  though  differing  much  from  the 
monkey  kind  in  the  head  and  mce,  yet  being  quadrumanous, 
and  on  each  hand  having  a  thumb,  I  reduce  under  this  head. 
This  animal  was  brought  alive  firom  Fort  St.  Geor^.  Whe- 
ther it  vi  described  by  any,  or  what  other  names  it  is  called 
by,  I  know  not.  And  because  in  its  &ce  and  head  it  so  much 
resembles  a  fox,  and  in  Uie  rest  of  its  body  a  monkey,  I  shall 
call  it  the  fox-monkey.  But  the  next  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  dass,  the  coati  of  Brasil  and  Virginia,  or  the  rackoon  or 
rattoon,  though  it  does  not  resemble  the  monkey  kind  in  its 
body,  yet  beoetuse  it  has  hands  like  a  monkey,  I  place  it  like- 
wise here ;  as  well  as  all  others  whose  feet  are  all  formed  like 
hands,  and  have  a  thumb  on  each. 

For  there  are  some  that  have  not  a  thumb  on  their  fore- 
feet, and  others  that  want  one  on  the  hinder.  In  the  tmeoScmsc 
of  the  /bimer  may  be  reckoned  the  vantrewi)  tlbe  icjaaxtA 
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kind  and  mouse  kind,  or  any  others  that  may  be  observed  to 
have  all  their  feet  formed  like  hands,  only  that  their  fore-feet 
want  the  thumb.  The  vantrevan  altogether  resembles  a  mon- 
key :  on  the  fore-feet  it  had  only  four  long  fingers,  but  no 
tfiomb.  It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  very  brisk  and  nimble  in 
motion,  and  is  loving ;  it  has  a  very  long  taO,  by  which  it 
ttspends  its  body  as  the  opossum  does* 

The  squirrel  kmd  has  on  the  fore-feet  four  long  fingers,  on  the 
hmd-feet  five*  and  one  like  a  thumb*  It  uses  its  fore-feet  like 
hands  m  holding  up  its  food  to  its  mouth,  and  lives  on  trees,  as 
xoxmkeys  do.  But  Uie  affinity  between  the  monkey  and  squirrel 
kinds  appears  better  by  some  monkeys  I  liave  seen,  which 
an  the  belly  have  a  large  thick  fur,  and  a  thick  brushy  tail 
like  the  squirrel ;  whereas  usually  the  ape  and  monkey  are 
thinner  of  hair  on  the  belly,  and  that  on  their  tail  is  shorter* 
Hits  sort  of  monkey  I  call  Uierefore  the  souirrel-monkey,  or 
sduro^ithecus*  But  its  face  more  resembled  a  man's  or  an 
9pe\  as  likewise  its  teeth,  and  in  these  respects  it  differs 
much  from  the  squirrel  kind. 

Nearer  to  the  squirrel  comes  the  mouse  kind,  which  in  the 
diape  of  its  head,  the  long  teeth  before,  and  the  large  and 
prominent  eves,  it  more  resembles ;  and  it  uses  its  fore-feet 
as  bands  in  ieeding  itself,  where  it  has  four  fingers  without  a 
diumb,  but  on  its  hmder  feet  it  has  five,  of  wmch  the  inner- 
most and  outermost  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  range 
of  the  three  middle  fingers,  like  two  thumbs,  as  may  be 
observed  in  some  of  the  lizard  kind. 

We  come  next  to  those  animals  that  have  only  two  feet 
formed  like  hands,  and  those  are  either  the  fore-&et  or  the 
hinder.  Those  whose  fore-feet  only  are  formed  like  hands 
have  either  a  thumb  there,  as  the  mantegar,  &c.  or  have  only 
four  fingers  without  a  thumbs  as  the  cuandu,  &c.  Hie  man- 
tegar, when  sitting  and  supporting  itself  by  a  stick  in  one 
hand,  erect,  and  holding  a  cup  in  the  otlier,  would  drink 
out  of  it,  and  not  lap:  its  food  was  chiefly  firuits. 

Among  those  animals  whose  fore-leet  are  like  hands,  and 
have  no  thumb,  I  reckon  the  pofcupine  kind :  as  the  cuandu 
of  Brasil,  a  sort  of  p<»rcupine  described  by  Margrave  and  Jo. 
Nieuhoff,  (Voyages,  p.  1&)  which  on  the  fore-feet  has  only 
four  fingers,  on  the  mnder,  five.  Tlierefore,  as  Ma]]grave  oli^ 
serves,  for  want  of  a  thumb,  it  is  but  slow  in  climbing  trees ; 
but  the  better  to  help  itself  it  twists  its  tail  about  a  bough  to 
^•ave  itself  from  falling*  And  much  alike,  if  not  the  same,  is 
the  thu^uatzin  spinosum  of  Hernandez*  Also  the  common 
porcupineybefiorehasfiourfingersybehindfive.  Sothetamandua 
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of  Brasil»  or  ant-bear,  before  lias  only  four  fingers,  where  the 
want  of  length  in  the  fingers  is  supplied  by  that  o£  the  n<ulf^ 
and  behind  it  has  five  toes.  But!  must  confess  there  must 
be  some  allowance  made  for  ranging  this  anomalous  animal, 
m  Mr.  Rajr  calls  it,  here ;  but  because  he  climbs  trees,  and 
ill  doing  this  makes  use  of  his  tail,  as  some  others  here  men- 
tioned do,  I  was  willing  to  include  him  with  the  rest.  And 
we  maj  hkcwise  bring  in  here  the  ai,  the  ignavus,  or  sloCb, 
because  it  climbs  and  lires  on  trees,  and  has  a  head  not  unlike 
an  ape's;  and,  as  Margrave  assures  us,  two  teats  on  the 
breast,  bat  on  each  foot  only  three  claws,  with  very  long 
nails,  like  the  tamandua,  and  its  feet  bdng  very  narrow  ima 
thus  defective  in  toes,  it  is  very  slow  in  motion.  Among  the 
animals  whose  hinder  feet  only  are  like  hands,  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  carigueya  or  opossum. 

Gmeendng  Hiarwiek  Ciiffs^  cmdthe  PouU  ShdU fownd^Actt. 
By  Mr.  Samuel  Daus.—  [1704.] 

Harwich  dlff  is  a  sort  of  promontory,  which  divides 
Orwel  haven  from  the  estuarium  contained  between  that  and 
Walton  Nase :  it  is  situated  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
to  the  south  o£  the  town,  and  contams  many  acres  of  land : 
its  greatest  he%ht,  from  the  strand  or  beach  to  die  top^  is  40 
or  50  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this  diff  is  a  stratum  of  clay, 
wfaidi  is  succeeded  by  another  of  stone,  each  about  a  foot 
thidc;  in  this  stratum  of  stone  are  imbedded  divers  shells 
(though  but  thinly)  as  well  of  the  turbinate  as  bivalve  kind, 
and  also  pieces  of  wood  and  sticks.  Over  this  are  divers 
strata  of  bluish  clay,  about  the  height  of  20  feet:  this  clay 
has  pyrites  or  copperas  stones  stickmg  in  it,  but  I  could  ob^ 
serve  no  sheUs.  Above  this  are  likewise  divers  strata,  which 
reach  to  within  sbout  two  feet  of  the  sur&cc ;  some  of  which 
are  only  of  fine  sand,  others  small  stones  and  gravel,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  shells,  and  in  others  small  pebbles  are 
mixed ;  and  it  is  in  some  of  these  last-mentioned  strata,  that 
the  fossil  bivalve  and  turbinate  shells  are  imbedded,  which  lie 
promiscuously  together:  the  strata  with  the  shells  observe 
no  order  in  their  lyin^  beine  sometimes  higher  and  some- 
times lower  in  the  elm;  and  sometimes  two  or  three  one 
idx>ve  another,  with  other  strata  of  sand,  fragments,  and 
gravel  between. 

How  those  shells  or  marine  bodies  came  to  be  deposited 
here,  b  a  subject  which  has  employed  the  heads  and  pens  of 
several  learned  and  ingenious  men.  I  shall  therefore  only 
make  some  remarks  on  the  positive  assertion  of  a  recent 
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author,  concerning  the  imbedding  of  these  fossil  shells  in  this 
ciifif  and  the  alteration  of  the  oiannel,  viz.  <<  That  this  bed 
of  shells,  which  covers  the  diff,  was  carried  thither  at  the 
making  of  the  harbour  or  clearing  of  it.  For  the  harbour  or 
channel  there  is  artificial^  and  (tf  ,no  old  date,  the  current 
haying  been  formerly  on  the  other  side  of  Languard  Fort, 
fdiich  then  stood  in  Essex."  Against  the  first  part  of  which, 
although  many  reasons  might  be  given  to  prove  the  contrary, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  our  author  begs  the  <juestion. 
How  else  could  the  shells  lie  at  the  top  of  this  cliS^  I  shall 
also  ask  him,  Why  the  same  strata  of  sand,  and  fragments  of 
■hells,  with  the  same  fossils  Imbedded,  are  to  be  found  at 
Walton  Ness  on  the  other  side  of  the  sratuarium,  which  is 
Bve  or  six  miles  broad  from  Harwich,  as  also  at  Bawdfey 
diff  in  Suffolk,  which  is  eight  or  nine  miles  distant,  and  in 
other  clifis  on  that  shore,  where  I  have  met  wvth  them?    -^^ 

A  second  question  may  here  be  asked,  How  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  none  of  those  bucdna  heterostropha  (whose  ezuvise 
are  in  such  plenty  in  all  the  cli&  hereabouts)  are  not  now  to 
be  found  in  this  channd,  nor  the  adjacent  seas?  For  I  cannot 
think  the  dearing  this  harbour  comd  have  destroyed  idl  that 
nedes  of  shell-&h,  of  which  there  was  then  such  plenty ;  and 
toerefore  some  other  origin  must  be  allowed  them  than  what 
this  author  has  assignedi 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  fossil  shells  are  imbedded 
in  a  loose  stratum  of  sand,  gravel,  &c  which  may  serve  to 
demonstrate,  that  their  matrix  is  not  a  clay-bed  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff;  as  also,  that  they  could  not  be  scattered  there  by 
crows,  gulls,  and  other  sea-foid,  as  well  as  that  some  of  them 
are  likewise  bedded  in  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff;  and 
although  some  few  of  them  may  be  met  with  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  yet  it  is  only  where  the  earth  has  been  broken  by 
the  digging  of  ditches,  &g» 


An  Account  of  QochineaL    By  Mr,  Anteoky  Van  Leu- 

WENEOEK,  F.  H  /S:—  [1704..  J 

There  is  a  certain  plant  called^  the  prickle  pear,  or  Indian 
fig;  the  leaves  of  whidi  are  round  and  thick,  and  sharp 
pointed :  that  upon  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  said  plant  are 
small  knobs  or  protuberances,  from  whence  are  produced,  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  little  worms;  these  worms  in  process 
of  time  become  flies,  in  likeness  to  cow-ladies  or  lady-birds, 
sis  some  call  them,  which,  when  they  are  arrived  to  their  full 
growth,  are  taken  in  this  manner ;  U>  vmdmud  of  the  plant. 
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on  which  these  animals  are  found,  they  kindle  a  fire  of  any 
combustible  matter,  having  first  spread  cloths  under  and 
round  about  the  said  plant,  with  the  smoke  of  which  they  are 
presently  suffocated;  then  shaking  the  tree,  they  receive 
them  upon  those  cloths  in  great  numbers,  and  with  very  little 
trouble ;  after  which  they  spread  them  abroad  in  a  like  doth 
on  a  sandy  place,  or  a  stone  floor,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
Che  heat  of  the  sun  till  they  are  dried,  that  is,  till  their  sdubH 
bodies  are  shrivelled  up  together,  and  rubbed  between  the 
bands  tUl  their  wings,  legs,  &c.  &11  off^  which  are  garbled  outf 
and  then  the  remaining  trunks  of  the  animals  are  put  into 
diallow  copper  boxes,  tul  they  become  quite  dry.  The  afor^ 
said  plant  has  no  flowers  or  blossoms  on  it,  and  its  fruit  is  of 
a  fleshy  substance  and  red,  and  when  ripe,  bv  handling  it, 
the  fingers  will  look  as  if  they  were  stained  with  mulberries. 
Some  say,  that  the  cochineal  worms  feed  on  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  of  this  plant,  which  causes  their  bodies  to  be  of  that  red 
colour.  And  that  if  you  take  the  seed  of  the  plant  or  the 
dead  worms,  and  dry  them  after  the  above-mentioned 
manner,  that  cochineal  is  not  so  good  as  when  those  animals 
have  got  wings,  and  are  then  smothered. 

Now  for  further  satisfiustion,  I  took  several  particles  of  this 
same  cochineal,  both  of  the  largest  and  smallest,  and  having 
dissected  them,  I  found  that  they  had  all  eggs  in  their  bellies, 
excepting  only  one  that  was  exceedingly  small.  Having 
opened  some  of  the  largest  trunks,  and  separated  the  eggs, 
which  I  took  out  of  their  bodies,  and  counted  them,  I  judged 
that  there  were  above  200;  and  having  observed  several  of 
them  with  my  microscope,  I  could  perceive  not  only  a  mem- 
brane or  shell  on  most  of  them,  but  also  an  animalculum  of 
an  oval  shape  included  m  the  said  shell,  and  almost  as  large 
as  the  shell  that  contained  it,  which  seemed  at  first  very  sur- 
prising, and  almost  incredible  in  so  small  a  species  of  fly  b$ 
the  cochineal,  till  by  a  very  nice  and  long  enquiry  I  was  fully 
satisfied,  that  it  was  really  an  animalculum  that  lay  within  it. 
I  pursued  this  operation  with  so  good  success,  that  I  not  only 
separated  the  egg-shell  from  the  animalculum,  but  in  some  of 
them  I  could  perceive  their  legs  also  orderly  folded  up 
a^nst  their  body,  and  could  separate  them  from  it,  espe- 
cially in  such  as  were  fuU  grown ;  nay,  in  some  I  even  disco- 
vered the  several  joints  of  the  legs,  and  thus  in  the  space  of 
two  days  I  saw  the  lea  of  100  animalcula,  many  of  which  in 
my  handling  were  brcScen  off,  and  layby  them&evve%« 

Od  viewiDg  some  of  these  embryos,  after  YiaVui^  ^«5uA 
C&em  of  the  membrane  or  shell  in  wluch  they  ^ei^  tStwX  x»^ 
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I  observed  on  their  head  a  kind  of  a  tool  or  instrument, 
^bout  a  fifth  part  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  animal- 
culum,  and  at  the  extremity  a  very  slender  point,  something 
like  that  instrument  which  those  animalcuht  have  that  are 
fiound  on  currant  bushes,  &c.  and  by  which  they  get  their 
food;  and  when  they  have  so  done,  they  clap  it  to  their 
breasts  till  they  have  occasion  for  it  again.  From  whence  I 
infer  that  the  cochineal  flies  also  acquire  their  food  after  the 
none  manner,  viz.  that  they  have  no  teeth  to  gnaw  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  as  silk  worms  do,  but  that  they  only  insinuate 
their  said  instrument  into  tlie  leaves,  and  after  that  manner 
get  tlieir  nourishment.  And  this  notion  seems  to  be  sup- 
Dorted  by  what  an  old  Spaniard  said,  viz.  that  these  animalcula 
ided  on  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of  the  plant,  and  that  by  those 
means  they  became  red.  From  hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  insects  do  not  hurt  the  leaves,  fruits,  nor  even  the 
blossoms  of  trees,  as  far  as  we  can  discover ;  which  may  also 
the  better  satisfy  us,  that  the  cochineal  flies,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  instrument,  by  boring  into  the  leaves,  acquire 
both  their  food  and  increase.  -  .   > 

The  cochineal  flies  in  all  appearance  dwell  on  the  back  or 
widerside  of  the  leaves,  which  defend  them  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  sun  in  those  climates ;  and  as  the  smoke  cannot 
destroy  all  those  flies,  the  few  that  remain  must  multiply 
very  much  in  a  short  time.  I  had  got  about  a  spoonful  of 
powder  or  dust  together  with  some  sands^  out  of  Uie  cochi- 
neal box,  and  found  that  what  appeared  to  be  nothing  but 
dust,  was  abundance  of  very  small  cochineal  flies,  and  some 
cf  them  so  minute,  as  if  they  had  been  just  hatched,  and 
some  of  them  gradually  Iwger  than  others;  there  were 
dso  other  small  particles,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  ex- 
crements of  the  animalcula;  I  saw  also  abundance  of  legs 
with  three  joints,  and  some  also  that  had  but  two  joints,  and 
ft  few  one  joint  only;  among  these  legs,  some  had  claws  on, 
which  were  either  white,  or  dark  coloured,  or  of  a  light  red. 


Concerning  Animalcuh  an  the  Roots  {f  DuA^we^    By  M. 
LsuwEVHOEKy  F,  R,  S. — [1704?.] 

In  October,  1702,  I  caused  the  dirt  of  the  gutters,  when 
quite  dry,  to  be  gathered  together,  and  taking  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  I  put  it  into  a  paper  on  my  desk ;  since  which  time, 
I  have  often  taken  a  little  of  it,  and  poured  on  it  boiled  water, 
Mfter  it  had  stood  till  it  was  cold,  that  I  might  obviate  any  ob- 
J0gtion  that  ahould  be  mad^  as  if  there  ^um  ^NVn%  et«»\>ttv& 
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In  that  water.  These  animalcula,  when  the  water  runs  off  or 
dries  away,  contract  their  bodies  into  a  globular  or  oval  figure* 
After  the  said  dry  substance  had  lain  near  21  months  in  the 
paper,  I  put  into  a  glass  tube,  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  re- 
mainder of  what  I  had  by  me,  and  poured  on  it  boiled  rain 
water,  when  it  was  almost  cold ;  and  then  immediately  viewed 
the  smallest  parts  of  it,  particularly  that  which  subsided 
leisurely  to  the  bottom,  and  observed  a  great  many  round  par- 
ticles, most  of  which  were  reddish,  and  were  certainly  animal- 
cula ;  some  hours  ailer  I  discovered  a  few  that  had  opened  or 
unfolded  their  bodies,  swimming  throu^  the  water,  and  a 
great  many  others  that  had  not  unfoloed  themselves  were 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  Next  day  I  saw  three  particular  animal- 
cula swimming  through  the  water,  the  smallest  of  which  w^a 
100  times  smaller  than  the  above-said  animalcula. 

So  that  it  is  surprising  that  these  small  insects  can  lie  21 
months  dry,  and  yet  live ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  put 
into  water  begin  to  swim,  or  fasten  the  hinder  parts  of  their 
bodies  to  the  glass,  and  then  protrude  their  wheels,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  wanted  water. 

La  the  month  of  September,  I  put  a  great  many  of  the  last- 
mentioned  animalcula  into  a  wide  glass  tube,  which  presently 
pJaced  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  glass;  whereupon, 
pouring  off  the  water,  1  then  observed  that  several  animalcula, 
to  the  number  of  18  or  19,  lay  by  each  other  in  the  space  of 
a  coarse  sand ;  all  which,  when  there  remained  no  more 
water,  closed  themselves  up  in  a  globular  figure.  Some  of 
the  bodies  of  these  animalcula  were  so  strongly  dried  up,  that 
one  could  see  the  wrinkles  in  them,  and  they  were  of  a 
reddish  colour ;  a  few  others  were  so  transparent,  as  if  they 
had  been  little  glass  balls,  that  if  you  held  them  up  between 
your  eye  and  the  light,  you  might  move  your  fingers  behind 
them,  and  see  the  motion  through  their  bodies. 

After  these  animalcula  had  lam  thus  dried  up  a  day  or  tw<^ 
in  an  oval  or  globular  form,  I  poured  some  water  into  the 
glass  tube,  whereupon  they  presently  sunk  to  the  bottom ; 
and  after  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour  they  began  to  open 
and  extend  their  bodies,  and  getting  clear  of  the  glass,  to 
swim  about  the  water,  excepting  only  two  of  the  largest,  that 
staid  longer  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  before  they  stretched 
out  their  bodies  and  swam  away. 

After  I  had  poured  the  water  from  them,  in  order  to  sec 
how  they  brought  their  bodies   into  that  OTbieulsx  ^<(^Ta^\ 
Tiewinff  two  of  the  largest  of  them,  1  ob&ened  QmX  ^«1 
stretched  out  their  bodies  in  the  space  of  a  m\siuX/e^  f«:q«o^ 
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times,  to  an  extraordinary  length,  and  thrice  opened  the 
hinder  part  of  their  bodies,  and  discharged  some  excre* 
ments,  which,  in  the  little  water  that  remamed  about  them, 
were  dissolved  into  small  pellets,  before  they  assumed  their 
round  figure. 

In  the  month  of  October,  before  the  dirt  of  the  leaden 
gutter  was  quite  dried  up,  I  took  a  handful  of  it,  and  laid  it  on 
a  glazen  earthen  dish,  in  order  to  preserve  it  This  foul  stuff, 
when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  day,  so  thiat  the  mites  cannot  come  at 
the  animalcula  that  are  thus  doubly  shut  up.  Upwards  of  21 
months  after  I  took  some  of  this  dlry  stuff,  and  infused  it  both 
in  cold  water  that  had  been  boiled,  and  in  rain-water  newly 
ftUen ;  whereupon  the  animalcula  b^an  to  show  themselves^ 
and  that  in  great  numbers ;  and  soon  after  there  appeared  two 
sorts  of  much  smaller  animalcula. 


Of  the  Rain  at  Towndey^  in  LancctMre,  Upmnstery  in  EueXf 
lAsky  cmd  Paris.    By  ^  Rbv,  W,  DsBHAMy  F.ILS, 

At  Lisle  one  year  with  another,  the  depth  of  the  rain 
amounts  to  22  inches  S  lines,  Paris  measure,  or  23  inches 
S  lines,  which  makes  about  28^  inches  Engli^  or  24^.  At 
Ptois,  one  year  with  another,  it  amounts  to  20  inches  3} 
lines,  Paris  measure,  which  is  near  22  inches  English.  But 
•at  Towneley,  in  Lancashire,  one  year  with  another,  according 
to  Mr.  Towneley*s  computation  formerly,  the  rains  amount  to 
above  41  inches  depth.  And  bv  taking  eight  other  years,  in 
which  the  rain  was  observed  botn  at  Towneky  and  Upminster 
(viz.  from  1696  to  1704f),  I  find  that  all  the  eight  years*  rain 
«t  Towneley  amounts  to  above  1700  lines  Tro;^,  at  Upminster 
823  lines  only.  Which  said  sums  being  divided  by  8,  give 
$12^  lines  one  year  with  another,  at  Towneley,  and  near  103 
lines  at  Upminster.  Each  of  which  sums  bein^  doubled,  and 
making  a  decimal  fi*action  of  the  last  figure,  gives  nearly  the 
number  of  inches,  which  all  the  rain  would  have  risen  to,  if 
the  earth  had  stagnated,  viz.  42^inches  at  Towneley,  and 
about  20j^  inches  at  Upminster.  Wherefore  the  rain  at  Up- 
minster is  less  than  at  IVis,  at  Paris  less  than  at  Lisle,  and 
at  every  one  of  the  places  much  less  than  at  Towneley. 


An  Expenmeni  made  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  on  the 
Diminution    of  Sound   in   rarefied  Air.    By  Mr.  Fr. 

Hauksbee. —  [1705.] 

A  BELL  bmng  included  under  a  receiver,  which  being 
aftffcfp  to  amke  the  clapper  strike,  it  waa  ler^  ^^M«n^V^ 
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that  the  interposition  of  the  glass  between  the  beU  and  the 
ear,  was  a  great  obstruction  to  its  sound,  yet  it  was  audible 
at  some  good  distance  from  it:  but  &;radually  withdrawing 
the  air,  and  making  veveral  stops  to  shake  the  bell  at  different 
degrees  of  rare&ction,  the  diminution  of  the  sound  at  every 
stop  was  very  distinguishable.  Till  at  last,  when  the  receiver 
was  well  exluiusted  of  air,  the  remains  of  sound  was  then  so 
little,  that  the  best  ears  could  but  just  distinguish  it:  it  ap- 
pearing to  them  like  a  small  shrill  sound  at  a  great  distance* 
On  suffering  die  air  gradually  to  re-enter,  it  was  easy  to  per^ 
oeive  the  increase  of  sound  at  the  different  times  the  bell  was 
made  to  ring :  the  recipient  being  again  replete  with  air,  the 
sound  then  seemed  something  more  clear  and  audible  than 
at  its  6nt  inclusion* 


Experiment  on  the  Descent  qf  MaU  Dust  in  the  evacuated 
Receiver.    By  Mri  Pb*  Hjuzsbee.  —  [1705.3 

I  TOOK  some  malt  dust,  and  having  dried  it  well,  put  a 
quantity  of  it  into  a  fine  muslin  bag,  idiere  being  loosely  in« 
dosed,  It  would  upon  shaking  discover  itself  plentifully  in  the 
open  air,  undulating  and  floating  a  considerable  time  before 
it  would  descend ;  but  being  included  within  a  receiver,  from 
which  the  air  was  weU  exhausted,  and  then  shaken,  the  dust 
descended  like  a  ponderous  body,  precipitating  in  straight 
lines  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall  receiver. 


The  Doetrim  ef  QnMnatkmi  and  Akematums,    By  M<^ 
Edward  TnomnrcMOFT. —  [1705.] 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  variety  that  there  is 
in  jnusic,  I  have  calculated  the  number  of  tunes  in  common 
time,  consisting  o£  eight  bars  each,  which  may  be  played  on 
an  instrument  cf  one  octave  compass  only,  and  it  is  this ; 
viz.  27584.270157.013570368586.999728.299176;  whereas 
the  changes  on  twenty-four  bells  are  not  more  than 
G90M8.4O17SS.2S94S9.86O000,  which  is  but  the  ^^^sdeMi 
part  of  the  number  of  tunes;  and  yet  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his 
algdbra,  demonstrates,  that  the  changes  on  bells  could  not  be 
despatched  in  31557.600000.000000  years.  If,  then,  the 
instrument  were  of  as  many  octaves'  compass  as  any  instru- 
inoit  now  in  use,  how  prodigiously  must  the  number  of  tunes 
be  increased;  the  calculation  of  which  (thouRlim\idimoi^v&:- 
tnaue  aadoperoae)  would  be  equally  attsdnaioieby  ova  ^<eot«scOi^ 
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Of  Ancient  Manuscripts,    By  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanlet. 

Thx  librarii  or  book-writers  were,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
nlans,  a  particular  company  of  men,  and  their  business  a 
trade :  but  though  book-writing  was  their  profession,  yet  they 
afterwards  had  but  a  third  part  of  the  business.  Learning, 
afler  the  erection  of  monasteries,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy ;  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  regulars,  and 
lived  in  monasteries :  among  these  were  always  many  indus- 
trious men,  who  wrote  contmually  new  copies  of  old  books  for 
their  own  use  or  for  the  monastery,  or  for  both ;  which  seema 
to  have  swallowed  up  above  half  the  business.  Then,  if  an  ex* 
traordinary  book  was  to  be  written,  for  the  standing  and  more 
particular  use  of  the  church  or  monastery,  the  antiquarius  must 
be  sent  for,  to.  write  it  in  large  characters,  afler  the  old  man- 
ner, and  such  a  copy  they  Knew  would  last  for  many  ages, 
without  renovation.  Between  these  two  sorts  of  people,  the 
writing-monks  and  antiquarii,  the  poor  librarii,  or  common 
scriptores,  who  had  families  to  mamtain,  could  hardly  earn 
their  bread.  This  put  them  upon  a  quicker  way  of  despatch, 
that  so  they  might  undersell  each  other :  and  in  order  to  this 
despatch,  uiey  would  employ  several  persons  at  one  time,  in 
wriUng  the  same  book,  each  person,  except  him  who  wrote 
the  first  skin,  beginning  where  his  fellow  was  to  leave  off:  or 
else  they  would  form  the  letters  smaller  and  leaner,  and  make 
use  of  more  jugations  and  abbreviations  than  usually  others 
did.  And  this  is  the  only  account  that  I  can  give  for  that 
variety  of  hands  which  in  former  ages,  being  learned  of,  or 
borrowed  from  the  Romans^  was  commonly  used,  and  in 
fashion  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  country,  throughout 
these  western  parts  of  EuropCi  and  for  their  growing  less  and 
less  for  one  age  after  another. 

There  was  another  sort  of  book-writers  still  in  use,  namely, 
the  notarii,  whose  business  it  was  to  taJce  trials  and  pleadings 
at  courts  of  judkature ;  to  write  as  amanuenses  from  the 
mouth  of  an  author,  and  to  take  homilies  and  sermons  at 
church,  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher.  These  notarii  made 
use  of  notse  or  marks  instead  ot  letters ;  but  when,  in  process 
of  time,  letters  were  usually  written  small  and  quick,  and  ab- 
breviations grew  common,  the  notarii  were  turned  off,  unless 
they  would  write  books  in  long-hand,  as  other  librarii  did,  and 
their  notffi  grew  out  of  use ;  and  most  of  their  performanoea 
m  notes  or  marks  have  been  since  destroyed. 

Suppose,  then,  that  amanhad  one  Latm  book  of  each  of  the 
jOur  Borts  abore  mentumed  laid  bcfoce  Ynin^nnxxea  iSX  ^x  ^ 
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tiine»  and  withoat  any  date  or  note  of  the  age ;  would  not  he 
be  ready  to  say  tiiat  the  first  three  were  of  different 
ages?  As  tliat  in  capitals  was  older  than  that  in  tim 
middling  hand ;  and  this  again  older  than  that  in  the  running 
and  sm^er  hand  ?  and  that  such  a  book  written  in  the  notse 
being  all  full  o£  marks,  was  not  Latin,  but  of  some  other  un- 
known language  ?  But  to  come  down  later ;  suppose  that  a 
person  should  have  some  more  recent  books  or  charters  laid 
before  lum  in  the  pipe,  text,  exchequer,  chancery,  court,  and 
common  hands,  all  written  at  the  same  time,  would  he  not  be 
apt  to  say,  that  one  seemed  to  him  to  be  older  than  another, 
and  that  diey  were  the  hands  of  several  nations  ? 


Expenmend  an  Ae  AUrition  ^  Bodies  in  Vacuo.   By  Mr.  Fs. 

Hauksbee,  F. R.  S.  —  [1705.] 

Showing  ^  Necemty  of  the  Air's  PresencSy  m  the  Produo^ 
tian  «f  Ftre,  oh  the  Attrition  ofFUnt  caid  iS^leel— Having  pro- 
vided a  steel  rinff,  about  four  inches  diameter,  and  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  (between  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a 
less  diameter)  I  fixed  on  a  spindle  with  the  nuts ;  its  edge 
verging  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  wood 
that  held  it;  to  a  plate  of  brass,  I  fixed  a  piece  of  flint, 
an  edge  of  which  stood  exposed  to  the  steel,  while  the  brass 
plate  by  its  spring  held  the  flint  pretty  strongly  to  it,  notwith- 
standing some  might  be  worn  or  chipped  off  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion.    In  this  manner  it  was  covered  with  a  receiver, 
and  a  brass  plate  and  box*    But  before  any  air  was  ex- 
hausted, the  great  wheel  was  moved,  which  gave  motion 
to  the  small  one,  and  consequently  to  the  included  steel, 
which  exliibited  sparks  of  fire  in  a  very  plentifiil  manner. 
After  some  air  had  been  withdrawn,  the  great  wheel  was 
turned,  as  before,  but  the  number  of  sparl^  then  produced 
did  not  only  seem  to  be  lessened,  but  a  sensible  decay  of  their 
lustre  and  vigour  was  manifest     And  at  every  stop  that 
was  made,  to  repeat  the  experiment  at  greater  rarefaction^ 
the  sparks  produced  still  duninishcd  in  their  quantity  and  ^ 
r^ht ;  till  at  last,  when  the  receiver  was  well  exhausted  of 
air,  then,  although  a  more  violent  moUon  was  given  to  the 
steel  than  before,  yet  not  the  least  spark  appeared  to  be 
struck  from  it:  but  a  small  continued  light  was  visible  on  the 
cdg( 
ahtt 
of  B  dull  gloomy  hue;  but  on  letting 
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know  not  by  what  accident,  the  whole  quantity  insinuated^  and 
then  on  repeating  the  wheel's  motion,  the  sparks  appeared 
as  numerous  and  as  vivid  as  the  first. 


An  AccowUjtf  an  extraordinary  deepy  Person.     By  Dr. 
WiLUAM  OLirsB,  F.HS.^  11705.'] 

Samuel  Chiltok,  of  Tinsbury,  near  Bath,  a  labourer, 
about  25  jrears  of  age,  (^  a  robust  habit  of  body,  not  fat,  but 
fleshy,  having  dark  brown  hair,  happened,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1694,  without  any  visible  cause,  to  &11  into  a  very  pro- 
found sleep,  out  of  which  no  means  employed  could  rouse  him, 
till  after  a  month's  time ;  when  he  rose  of  himself,  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  went  about  his  business  of  husbandry  as  usual ; 
he  then  slept,  ate  and  drank  as  before,  but  spake  not  one  word 
till  about  a  month  after.  AD  the  time  he  slept,  victuals  stood 
by  him:  his  mother  fearing  he  would  be  starved,  in  that 
sullen  humour,  as  she  thought  it,  put  bread  and  cheese  and 
small  beer  before  him,  which  was  spent  every  day,  and,  it 
was  supposed  by  him,  though  no  one  ever  saw  him  eat  or 
drink  all  that  time. 

From  this  time  he  remained  free  of  any  drowsiness  or 
sleepiness  till  about  the  9th  of  AprO,  1696,  when  he  fell  into 
his  sleeping  fit  again,  just  as  he  did  befcnre.  After  some  days 
his  friends  were  prevailed  on  to  try  what  effect  medicines 
might  have  on  him ;  and  accordingly,  one  Mr.  Gibs,  an  apo- 
thecary, bled,  blistered,  cupped,  and  scarified  him,  and  used 
all  the  external  irritating  medicines  he  could  think  on;  but 
all  to  no  purpose;  and  iSter  the  first  fortnight,  he  was  never 
observed  to  open  his  eyes.  Victuals  stood  by  him  as  before^ 
which  he  ate  of  now  and  then,  but  nobody  ever  saw  him  eat 
or  evacuate,  thou|^  he  did  both  very  regularly,  as  he  had 
occasion;  and  sometimes  they  have  found  him  fiist  asleep 
with  the  pot  in  his  hand  in  l>ed,  and  sometimes  with  his 
mouth  full  of  meat.  In  this  manner  he  hiy  about  10  weeks, 
and  then  he  could  eat  nothing  at  all;  for  ms  jaws  seemed  to 
be  set,  and  his  teeth  denched  so  close,  that  with  all  the  art 
they  used  with  instruments,  they  could  not  open  his  mouth, 
to  put  any  thine  into  it  to  support  him.  At  last,  observing  a 
hole  made  in  his  teeUi,  by  holding  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as 
most  great  smokers  usually  have,  they  now  and  then  poiured 
same^  wiae  into  hiB  throat  throu^  a  quill :  and  this  was  all  he 
ftfdkh>raix  weeks  and  four  days*,  «ML^\h^iu>t above  thre^ 
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pints  or  two  quarts,  some  of  which  was  vpUt  also ;  he  had 
made  water  but  once,  and  never  had  a  stool  all  that  time. 

August  the  7th,  which  is  17  weeks  from  the  9th  oi 
April,  when  he  began  to  sleep,  he  awaked,  put  on  his  dothes, 
and  walked  about  the  room,  not  knowing  he  had  slept  above 
a  night,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  he  had  lain  so  long,  till 
fioing  out  into  the  fields  he  found  every  body  busy  in  getting 
u  their  harvest,  and  he  remembered  very  well,  when  he^l 
asleep  they  were  sowing  barley  and  oats,  which  he  then  saw 
ripe  and  fit  to  be  cut  down. 

There  was  <Mie  thing  observable,  that  though  his  flesh  was 
somewhat  wasted  with  so  long  lying  in  bed,  and  fasting  for 
above  six  weeks,  yet  a  worthy  gentleman,  his  neighbour,  as* 
sured  me,  when  he  saw  him,  which  was  ihe  first  day  of  his 
coming  abroad,  he  looked  brisker  than  ever  he  saw  him  in  his 
life  befi^re;  and  asking  him  whether  the  bed  had  not  made 
him  sore,  he  assured  hun  that  he  neither  found  that  nor  any 
other  inconveniency  at  all ;  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  re* 
membrance  of  any  thing  that  passed  or  was  done  to  him  all 
that  time.  So  he  fell  again  to  his  husbandry,  as  usual,  and 
remained  well  from  that  time  till  August  Uie  17th,  anno 
16d7,  when  in  the  morning  he  complained  of  a  shivering  and 
coldness  in  his  back,  vomited  once  or  twice,  and  the  same 
day  fell  into  his  ileemng  fit  again. 

^eing  then  at  Bstn,  and  hearing  of  it,  I  took  horse  on  the 
23d,  to  inf<Nm  myself  of  a  matter  of  fieu:t  I  thought  so 
strange.  I  found  hun  asleep,  with  a  cup  of  beer  and  a  piece 
o£  bread  and  cheese  on  a  stool  by  his  bed,  within  his  reach: 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  felt  his  pulse,  which  was  at  that  time 
very  regular;  I  put  my  hand  on  his  breast,  and  found  his 
heart  beat  very  regular  too,  and  his  breathing  was  easy  and 
free ;  and  all  the  iault  I  found  was,  that  I  thought  his  pulse 
beat  a  h'ttle  too  strong.  He  was  in  a  breathing  sweat,  and 
had  an  agreeable  warmth  all  over  his  body.  I  then  put  mj 
mouth  to  his  ear,  and  as  loud  as  I  could  called  him  by  his 
name  several  times,  pulled  him  by  the  shoulders,  pinched  his 
nose,  storoed  his  mouth  and  nose  together,  as  long  as  I  durst, 
for  fear  or  choking  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  in  all  this 
time  he  gave  me  not  the  least  sign  of  his  being  sensible.  I 
lifted  up  his  eye-lids,  and  found  &s  eye-balls  drawn  up  under 
his  eye-brows,  and  fixed  without  any  motion  at  all.  Being 
baffled  in  all  these  trials,  I  was  resolved  to  see  what  effect 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  would  have,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  to  discover  the  cheat,  if  it  had  been  one;  fto  lueVdiTEq 
phiaJ  under  one  noetril  a  considerable  time,  vYudi  >afe«% 
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drawn  from  quidc-lirae»  was  a  very  piercing  spirit,  and  so 
strong  I  could  not  bear  it  under  my  own  nose  a  moment  without 
making  my  eyes  water;  but  he  felt  it  not  at  all.  I  then 
threw  it,  at  several  times,  up  the  same  nostril;  which  made  his 
nose  run  and  gleet,  and  his  eye-lids  shiver  and  tremble  a  very 
little ;  which  was  all  the  efl^ct  I  found,  though  I  poured  up 
into  one  nostril  about  a  half-ounce  bottle  of  this  fiery  spirit^ 
which  was  as  strong  almost  as  fire  itself.  Finding  no  success 
with  this  neither,  I  crammed  that  nostril  with  powder  of 
white  hellebore,  which  I  had  by  me,  in  order  to  make  my 
&rther  trials,  and  I  can  hardly  think  any  impostor  could  ever 
be  insensible  of  what  I  did.  I  remained  sometime  afterwards 
in  the  room,  to  see  what  effect  all  together  might  have  upon 
him;  but  he  never  gave  any  sign  that  he  felt  what  I  had 
done,  nor  discovered  any  manner  of  uneasiness,  by  moving 
or  stirring  any  one  part  of  his  body,  that  I  could  observe. 
Having  made  these  experiments,  I  left  him,  being  pret^  well 
satisfied  he  was  really  asleep,  and  no  sullen  counter&t,  as 
some  people  supposed. 

On  my  return  to  Bath,  and  relating  what  I  had  observed, 
many  gentleilien  went  out  to  see  him,  as  I  had  done,  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  who  found  him  in  the  same  condition  I 
had  lefl  him  the  day  before;  only  his  nose  was  inflamed  and 
swelled  very  much,  and  his  lips  and  the  inside  of  his  right 
nostril  blistered  and  scabby,  with  my  spirit  and  hellebore, 
which  I  had  plentifully  dosed  him  with  the  day  before  :  his 
mother  upon  this  for  some  time  after  would  suffer  nobody  to 
come  near  him,  for  fear  of  more  experiments  on  her  son. 
About  ten  days  after  I  had  been  with  him,  Mr.  Woolmer,  an 
experienced  apothecary  at  Bath,  called  at  the  house,  being 
near  Tinsbury,  went  up  into  the  room,  finding  his  pulse  pretty 
high,  as  I  had  done,  took  out  his  lancet,  let  nim  blood  about 
14  ounces  in  the  arm,  tied  his  arm  up  again,  nobody  being  in 
the  house,  and  left  him  as  he  found  him ;  and  he  assured  me 
he  never  made  the  least  motion  in  the  world  when  he  pricked 
him,  nor  all  the  while  his  arm  was  bleeding. 
.  Several  other  experiments  were  made  by  those  that  went 
to  see  him  every  day  from  Bath,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
saw  him  myself  again  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  found 
him  just  in  the  same  posture,  lying  in  his  bed,  but  removed 
from  the  house  where  he  was  berore,  about  a  furlong  or  more; 
and  they  told  me,  when  they  removed  him,  by  accident, 
carrying  him  down  stairs,  which  were  somewhat  narrow,  they 
Struck  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  giavehvm  a  severe  knock, 
Jl^cb  broke  his  nead,  but  he  nevev  nMrred  «ci^  m^t^  ^x.  \\ 
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Aan  a  dead  man  would.  I  found  now  his  pulse  was  not 
quite  so  strong,  nor  had  he  any  sweats,  as  wnen  I  saw  him 
before.  I  tried  him  again  the  second  time,  by  stopping  his 
nose  and  mouth,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  a  gentleman  then  with 
me  ran  a  large  pin  into  his  arm  to  the  very  bone,  but  he  gave 
no  manner  cdf  token  of  his  being  sensible  of  any  thing  we  did. 
to  him.  In  all  this  time  they  assured  me  nobody  had  seen 
him  either  eat  or  drink,  thou^  they  endeavoured  it  all  they 
could ;  but  it  always  stood  by  him,  and  they  observed,  some- 
times once  a  day,  sometimes  once  in  two  days,  all  was  gone. 
In  this  manner  he  lay  till  the  19th  of  November,  when  his 
mother  hearing  him  make  a  noise,  ran  immediately  up  to  him, 
and  found  him  eating ;  she  asked  him  how  he  did  ?  He  said. 
Very  well,  thank  God :  she  asked  him  again,  which  he  liked 
best,  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  cheese  ?  He  answeredi 
Bread  and  cheese :  upon  this,  the  poor  woman  overjoyed  left 
him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  it,  and  they  came  straight  up 
into  the  diamber  to  him,  but  found  him  as  »st  asleep  again  as 
ever,  and  all  the  art  they  had  could  not  wake  him.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  ci  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  he 
alept  not  so  profoundly  as  before,  for  when  they  called  him  by 
hb  name,  he  seemed  to  hear  them,  and  to  be  somewhat  sen- 
sible, though  he  could  not  make  them  any  answer.  His  eyes 
were  not  now  shut  so  dose,  and  he  had  frequently  great 
trembtings  of  his  eye-lids;  on  which  they  expected  every 
day  he  would  wake ;  which  however  happened  not  till  about 
the  time  just  now  mentioned ;  and  then  he  waked  perfectly 
well,  not  remembering  any  thin^  that  happened  all  this  while. 
It  was  observed  he  was  very  little  altered  in  his  flesh,  only 
complained  the  cold  pinched  him  more  than  usually,  and 
8o  presently  fell  to  husbandly,  as  at  other  times. 


AooMmi  of  River  and  other  Shells,  with  variouB  Vegetable 
Bodie$j  fimmd  under  Grau$uL  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mobton, 
A.M.amlF.RS.—  [1706.] 

Oh  digging  a  moorish  pasture  in  Mears-Ashby  field,  in 
Northamptonshire,  we  found  a  vast  number  of  snail-shells  of 
various  kmds.  At  about  a  foot  deep  they  lay  very  thick : 
and  digging  downwards,  the  number  rather  increased  till  we 
came  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet.  It  was  troublesome 
to  sink  deeper  on  purpose ;  but  we  made  trials  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground,  viz.  about  250  feet  m  Vetk^lcv^  ^xA 
130  in  breadth.  Besides,  the  same  shells  were  iVlTCWii  >S!^  «l 
eerenBl  places  by  the  moles.    Wliat  we  ptind^Vs  o\w«n«*^ 
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in  this  search  was,  1.  A  moist  moorish  black  earth,  in  some 
places  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  otliers  somewhat  above  two  feet 
m  thickness.  The  lower  half  of  it  is  blacker  and  denser  than 
the  upper,  is  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and  has  all  the  charac- 
ters of  peat-earth.  Besides  shells,  we  found  stalks  and  leaves 
of  grass,  and  also  of  many  other  vegetables  reposited,  as 
usual,  in  like  bituminous  moors.  2.  White  earth ;  so  at  first 
we  called  it :  but  on  closer  inspection,  it  appeared  to  be  little 
more  than  hay  half  wasted.  So  deep  as  we  sunk  into  it,  we 
found  it  every  where  copiously  interspersed  with  shells. 


An  Acocmnt  of  Ae  DecUh  and  DinecHon  of  John  BayUiyof 
Northanqdon^  rqnded  to  have  been  130  Years  old.  J^ 
Dr.  James  Ksill.  —  [1706.] 

John  Batles,  the  old  button-maker  of  Northampton,  is 
commonly  reputed  to  have  been  130  years  of  age  when  he 
died.  There  is  no  register  so  old  in  the  parish  where  he  was 
christened ;  but  the  oldest  people,  of  wnich  some  are  100^ 
others  90,  and  others  above  80  years,  remember  him  to  have 
been  old  when  they  were  young.  Their  accounts,  indeed, 
differ  much  from  each  other,  but  all  agree  that  he  was  at 
least  120  years.  He  himself  always  affirmed  that  he  was  at 
Tilbury  camp,  and  told  several  particulars  about  it ;  and  M 
we  allow  him  to  have  been  but  12  years  old  then,  he  must 
have  been  130  when  he  died,  which  was  the  4th  of  April 
1706 ;  having  lived  in  three  centuries,  and  in  seven  reigns. 

He  used  constantly  to  walk  to  the  neighbouring  markets 
with  his  buttons  witmn  these  12  years ;  but  of  late  he  has 
been  decrepid,  and  carried  abroad.  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticular in  his  diet,  but  he  ate  any  thmg  he  could  ^et.  His 
body  was  extremely  emaciated,  and  his  flesh  feeling  hard, 
the  shape  of  all  the  external  miiscles  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
throuen  the  skin. 

A  due  conformation  of  aU  the  vital  parts  is  most  certainly 
necessary  to  bring  a  man  to  a  full  old  age ;  but  above  all 
the  rest,  there  are  two  which  to  me  seem  to  have  had  the 
greatest  share  in  procuring  a  longevity  to  old  Parr  and 
Bayles,  by  retarding  the  ill  effects  just  now  mentioned :  the 
first  is  the  heart,  which  in  both  was  strong  and  fibrous ;  for 
that  being  left  alone  to  labour  the  circulation  of  a  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  languid  blood,  a  grei^t  force  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
mope^  it  through  unactive  vessels,  to  the  extremities  of  the 
oodjr  and  back  again :  no  doubt  tUs  is  more  easily  done  in 
Aieo  of  a  ioir  atatura  (as  oU  Bay\eawu1|i*^u^V«sa«^\.v> 
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dunk  18  a  qiialification  to  old  age.  The  second  was  the 
largeness  of  their  chests,  and  goodness  of  their  lungs,  by 
whidi  the  air  had  its  full  effort  on  every  particle  of  the  bloo^ 
in  rendering  it  florid,  and  attenuating  it  so  that  it  might 
easily  move  through  the  contracted  channels^of  an  old  body. 
Few  have  the  happiness  of  such  a  heart  and  lungs,  yet  most 
men  wish  to  live  long ;  nor  was  it  easy  for  physicians  to  give 
rules  for  preventing  the  ill  consequences  of  extreme  old  age> 
while  the  effects  of  a  long  circulation  of  the  blood  were  un* 
known;  of  which  we  can  be  certain  only  by  dissections  of  old 
persons,  and  these  are  not  numerous  enough  to  ground  any 
thing  certain  upon :  but  if  future  observations  shall  confirm 
the  remarks  that  have  been  now  made,  no  doubt  the  indica- 
tion  wiU  be  to  preserve  such  a  soilness  in  all  the  fibres,  that 
they  may  easily  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  by 
their  elasticity  restore  themselves  to  their  former  state» 
thereby  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  blood. 


and  Obtervatians  an  AeMoHani^  Sound,  Sfc  By 
jRev.  Mr.  Derham^  Eedor  cf  Upminster,  and  F.B.S. 

To  determine  the  velocity  of  sound,  I  caused  guns  to  be 
6red  firom  towers,  and  other  eminences,  at  the  mstance  of 
one,  two,  three,  to  eight  miles:  the  guns  that  served  this 
purpose  best  were  those  at  Blackheath,  called  sakers,  whose 
flashes  I  could  see  firom  the  turret  of  Upminster  cliurch,  and 
hear  the  report  almost  in  all  weathers,  and  even  in  tlie  day- 
time I  could  with  the  telescope  observe  the  flash. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  at  that  place ;  viz.  two 
guns,  called  suLers,  were  planted  near  each  other,  with  the 
muzzle  of  one  turned  towards  me,  and  that  of  the  other  firom 
me,  and  on  February  the  13th,  1705,  they  were  fired  every 
half  hour,  from  ax  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  a 
gentle  wind  blowing  directly  against  the  sound;  the  time 
between  the  flash  of  each  explosion  (which  I  could  observe 
with  the  naked  eye)  and  the  report  was  always  about  120  or 
122  half  seconds ;  for  the  report  was  double ;  the  first,  which 
was  weaker,  reached  in  about  120  half  seconds,  and  the  other, 
which  was  stronger,  in  about  122  half  seconds;  and  in  the 
aame  manner  there  was  a  double  report  of  each  explosion 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  observation. 

To  confirm  all  this,  I  went  to  Foulney-sands,  on  the  Essex 
coast,  which  form  a  large  and  regular  plain,  of  several  miles 
in  lenath:  there  I  measured  six  miles,  and  sihaosl  ^  ^<&  ^"cA 
^em£  mile  made  experiments,  by  famg  gvuia\  b^  ^>wdcL\ 
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found  that  all  my  former  observations  were  very  just  and 
true ;  viz.  that  sound  moves  a  mile  in  9  half  seconds  and  |y 
two  miles  in  18  and  ^,  and  three  miles  in  27  half  seconds  and 
|,  and  so  on. 

I  caused  guns  to  be  fired  every  half  hour,  from  six  in  the 
evening  till  midnight,  and  found  the  report  always  reach  the 
ear,  without  any  remarkable  variation,  in  120  or  122  half 
seconds  of  time,  though  the  wind  was  directly  against  it;  but 
at  other  times,  when  the  wind  was  &vourable»  and  blew  either 
direct,  transversely,  or  obliquely :  on  observing  the  report  of  the 
same  guns  reach  in  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116>  or  at  most 
m  117  half  seconds  of  time,  I  was  at  length  assured,  that 
some  real  difference  caused  this  variety  in  the  observations. 
And  not  only  do  winds  with  or  against  the  sound  accelerate 
or  retard  its  motion,  but  likewise  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  is  the  soimd  more  or 
less  promoted  or  impeded;  of  which  I  made  particular  ob- 
servations. 

The  greatest  difference  I  have  observed  in  the  motion  of 
sound  in  the  space  of  about  13  miles,  was  about  9  or  10  half 
seconds,  when  a  strong  wind  promotes,  and  only  a  gentle  wind 
impedes  it;  but  when  only  a  eentle  wind,  or  almost  none  at 
all,  opposes  or  favours  the  soun^  the  difference  hardly  exceeds 
two  or  three  half  seconds. 

To  discover  the  quantity  of  space  that  winds  pass  over  in 
any  given  time,  I  took  some  light  bodies,  such  as  down,  &c. 
and  from  the  several  experiments  I  made  with  these,  when 
the  strength  of  the  wmd  was  different,  found  that  the 
strongest  wind  scarcely  passed  over  60  miles  in  an  hour ;  for 
instance,  on  August  11.  1705,  the  violence  of  the  wind  was 
such,  as  almost  to  beat  down  a  windmill,  near  the  place  where 
I  made  my  observations ;  and  estimating  by  the  numeral  cha- 
racters, 0,  1,  2,  3,  4^  5,  6>  to  10^  15,  or  more  degrees,  the 
strength  of  winds,  the  strength  of  this  I  reckoned  at  about  12 
or  14?  of  these  degrees;  and  from  repeated  experiments  I 
found,  that  that  hurricane  pc^sed  over  about  33  feet  in  a  half 
second  of  time,  or  4-5  miles  in  an  hour ;  whence  I  conclude, 
that  in  the  most  violent  storms,  not  excepting  that  in  Nov. 
1703,  the  wind  does  not  traverse  above  50  or  60  miles  in  an  hour. 

Having  thus  determined  the  velocity  of  rapid  winds,  we 

may  from  hence  more  easily  coiyecture  the  velocity  of  such 

as  are  less  so;  and  I  have  found  from  several  experiments, 

that  some  of  them  move  15  miles,  others  13,  some  more  and 

some  fewer,  in  an  hour;  and  that  otVven  Aigaoxi  have  so  slow  a 

mot/on^  as  scarcely  to  paaa  over  one  luSVe  *>3dl  usv'Wsix  ^^ 
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tome  tre  to  alow,  that  a  penmiy  walking  or  ridings  may  easilj 
outrun  them,  as  is  apparent  to  sense. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  I  firmly  conclude,  that 
sound  is  propagated  with  this  degree  of  velocity,  viz.  that  in 
9  half  seconos  and  \  it  moves  the  space  of  a  mile,  or  5280 
En^ish  feet ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  571  feet  in  a  half 
second  of  time,  or  II 42  feet  in  a  whole  second.  Thus,  sound 
moves  through  the  above  space,  if  the  flux  of  the  atmosphere 
or  wind  be  transverse  or  across,  and  is  its  mean  motion ;  but 
should  the  wind  increase  the  rapidity  of  sound,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  move  upwards  of  600  reet  in  a  half  second  of 
time;  or,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  retard  sound,  it  may 
move  not  above  560  feet  m  the  same  time. 


A  new  ItUxnd  rahed  near  ScaU'Erint^  in  the  Archipelago,    By 
Dr.  W.  SuERARDy  Consul  at  Smyrna.  —  [1708.] 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1707,  an  island  began  to  rise  up,  a 
musket-shot  distant  from  t)ie  island  of  Sauit-Erinl,  which  con- 
tinually increasing  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  manner,  and 
troublmg  the  sea,  there  rose  up  several  rocks,  that  fixed 
themselves  to  this  island ;  so  that  now,  June  21.,  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Conttantimipki  Jan.  4.  1708. — They  write  from  the  island 
of  Sant-£rini,  in  the  Archipelago,  about  28  leagues  north  of 
the  town  of  Candia,  that  there  lately  sprung  up  from  the 
bottom  o£  the  sea  an  island,  formed  of  stones  oast  up  by  a 
volcano,  which  has  often  produced  the  same  effects,  and  after 
the  same  manner.  In  the  year  726,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Leo  Isauricus,  an  island  was  formed  on  the  north  side, 
called  the  Burnt  Island,  by  matter  thrown  up  and  heaped 
toother  by  this  volcano.  In  1 427,  in  the  month  of  December, 
this  Burnt  Island  was  increased  by  huge  rocks  cast  up  by  sub- 
terraneous £reB.  In  1650,  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
volcano  again  took  fire,  and  produced  the  same  effects,  without 
forming  any  island,  but  only  a  shelf  or  bank  10  fathoms  under 
water.  Lastly,  in  the  month  of  November  last,  1707,  the 
volcano  made  an  island,  which  is  already  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  still  increases  by  rocks  and  other  new  matter 
thrown  up.  This  burning  was  preceded,  as  at  all  other  times, 
by  violent  shakings  of  the  earth,  followed  by  a  thick  smoke, 
that  rose  out  of  the  sea  in  the  day-time,  and  by  flames  in  the 
night,  and  accompanied  with  a  terrible  roaring  under  ground* 
There  is  no  instance  of  the  effects  of  any  volcano  «X  \^tA^ 
Uke  these  in  the  sea ;  and  yet  what  rendera  \]hem  Xlfckfc  mw^ 
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credible,  is,  that  the  island  of  Sant-Erini  itself  is  almost  all  of 
it  composed  of  burnt  rocks  and  pumice-stones :  it  produces 
some  sorts  of  grain,  but  has  neither  rivers  nor  springs,  nor 
any  other  water  but  what  is  saved  in  cisterns. 


Microscopical  OhservatUm$  on  the  Tongue  and  Taste.    By 
Mr.  Anthony  Van  Leuwsnhoek.  —  [1708.] 

Having  taken  some  neats'  tongues,  and  separated  some 
tliin  parts  of  the  outer  skin,  where  I  conceive  is  the  place 
that  admits  the  juices  into  the  tongue,  by  which  that  sens- 
ation is  produced  which  we  call  the  taste,  I  separated  those 
aforesaid  external  particles  as  well  as  I  could  from  those  that 
lay  under  them,  and  observed  that  the  latter,  that  is,  the 
internal,  were  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  pointed  particles, 
the  tops  of  which  were  mostly  broken  off,  and  remained 
sticking  in  the  outer  skin :  and  one  of  those  internal  particles 
of  the  tongue,  before  a  microscope,  appeared  as  a  transparent 
body,  something  larger  than  a  tniipble,  having  small  internal 
holes  or  cavities,  through  which  a  greater  quantity  of  light 
was  admitted  than  by  the  other  parts ;  and  it  seemed  that 
the  extreme  parts  of  those  cavities  had  exceedingly  small 
orifices  in  them.  On  viewing  witli  a  microscope  that  space 
of  the  tongue  which  is  between  the  protuberances,  it  was  all 
over  covered  with  abundance  of  exceedingly  small  rising 
round  particles,  so  close  to  each  other,  that  you  could  not 
put  in  two  hairs  between  them.  I  stripped  off  also  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  repeated  the 
same  a  second  time,  and  then  discovered  an  unspeakable 
number  of  small  holes,  some  of  which  seemed  to  be  Riled, 
others  were  cut  through  lengthwise.  From  this  appearance 
I  inferred,  that  when  we  press  our  tongues  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  taste  any  thing,  the  said  long 
particles,  the  ends  of  which  are  exceedingly  slender,  press 
through  the  uppermost  skin,  which  at  that  place  is  also  very 
thin,  and  endued  with  small  pores  or  holes,  and  so  receives  a 
little  juice ;  from  all  which  proceeds  the  kind  of  sensation 
which  we  call  taste. 

I  had  oflen  thought  that  our  taste  proceeds  alone  from  the 
tongue,  but  within  these  few  days  I  am  become  of  another 
opinion ;  for  when  I  viewed  that  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  opposite  to  the  top  of  the  throat,  where  the  notched 
or  jagged  parts  of  the  tongue  are  determined,  I  judged  that 
to  be  the  place  from,  whence  the  head  partly  discharges 
itself,  and  the  matter  to  be  caat  out,  wbidi  com^^vcx^xK^ 
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moath  without  its  proceeding  from  the  lungs ;  as  also  that 
there  are  a  CTeat  many  parts  in  it,  which  receive  the  mattei* 
wluch  we  cafi  the  taste. 

I  took  a  cow  or  ox's  head,  and  cut  out  the  roof  or  palate, 
Sose  to  the  throat,  while  yet  warm  ;  and  pressing  it  gently, 
I  could  perceive  issue  out  of  several  parts  of  it,  small,  round, 
protuberant,  transparent  drops  ;  and  pressing  it  a  little  harder, 
there  ensued  a  yellow  moisture.  I  took  the  uppermost  skin 
of  the  said  part,  and  viewing  it  through  a  microscope,  I 
observed,  that  at  most  of  the  places  from  which  the  said 
liquor  proceeded,  there  was  a  round  ring  or  circle,  of  rather 
a  darker  colour  than  the  skin  or  membrane  that  lay  next  it ; 
I  could  also  perceive  in  some  of  the  said  places,  out  of  which 
the  liquor  came,  that  there  were  small  holes  or  orifices,  and 
these  moist  places  were  not  all  at  equal  distance  from  each 
other. 

I  discovered,  also,  in  the  said  skin  or  membrane,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  exceedingly  small  protuberances ;  as  also  in  the  upper- 
most thin  skin,  notes  so  very  small,  that  they  almost  escaped 
the  view  through  a  microscope.  On  viewing  the  rough  skin 
that  lay  under  the  thin  skin,  I  perceived  such  slender  fibres 
or  bristles,  of  a  darkish  colour,  that  passed  straight  through 
the  said  skin,  corresponding  with  the  small  protuberances 
and  little  holes,  discovered  in  the  uppermost  skin.  From 
this  observation  I  imagined,  that  the  last-mentioned  holes  or 
orifices,  and  the  little  fibres  which  I  saw  in  the  thick  rough 
part,  were  those  long  particles  that  receive  the  juices,  and 
which  also  produce  that  sensation  called  taste. 

I  also  discovered  several  long  slender  pointed  particles, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  rooted  or  planted  m  the  skin  with  a 
pointed  end,  and  that  these  caused  the  afore-mentioned  pro- 
tuberances. And  as  these  pointed  parts,  which  were  fixed 
in  the  said  protuberances,  were  opposed  to  the  sight  with 
the  points  uppermost,  one  could  not  easily  make  any  observ- 
ation of  them. 

I  was  desirous  to  search  into  the  inward  parts  of  the 
nostrils  of  an  ox»  as  well  as  I  was  able,  with  a  view  to  the 
organs  of  smell ;  in  doing  which,  J  saw  that  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  which  one  might  call  the  lips,  was  furnished  with  a 
great  many  pointed  parts,  that  were  very  thick  in  the  inner 
akin,  and  bemg  round  ran  into  a  very  ^nder  point.  I  like- 
wise observed  the  skin  of  several  of  the  said  parts,  which 
were  very  strongly  united  to  the  parts  that  lay  vn  \\,\  «rA 
fimnd  that  one  of  those  parts  that  lay  wilhm,  comvaXJ^  c/l  ^ 
^nat  maajr  pointed  particles,  which  were  muc\i  titvtf^'^t  «sA^ 
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longer  than  those  I  had  discovered  in  the  inward  parts  of  the 
tongue. 

TTie  neio  Island  thrown  t^  necar  the  Island  qf  Sanierim,    By 

Mom.  BoujiGiGNON.  —  [1708.] 

On  Monday  the  23d  of  May,  1707,  at  sun-rising,  we  ob- 
served between  the  two  Burnt  Islands,  commonly  called  the 
Little  and  Great  Cameny,  as  it  were  a  floating  rode ;  which 
we  thought  at  first  had  been  some  vessel  shipwre<;|{;itt4^j||t^iit' 
eoast,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  'm&]hj^00X^(kBhed  to 
pieces  against  the  Lesser  Caxntj^^VBnwashard  by;  on 
which  account  some  mariners,  in  hopes  of  booty,  put  out  im- 
mediately to  view  it.  Soon  after  we  were  surprised  to  hear 
by  them,  that  it  was  a  shoal,  which  began  to  spring  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  as  yet  very  plainly  to  be 
discerned.  Next  day  several  persons  went  out  of  curiosity  to 
satisfy  themselves.  Some  of  them  went  upon  this  new  shoal, 
which  was  still  moving,  and  sensibly  increased  under  their 
feet.  They  brought  back  several  curiosities,  and  among 
others  a  kind  of  oysters,  very  large,  and  of  an  exquisite  taste, 
which  they  found  sticking  to  the  rock,  and  raised  out  of  the 
water,  as  the  shoal  had  increased  in  height ;  also  a  remark- 
able fine  pumice-stone. 

Two  days  before  the  springing  up  of  this  shoal  there  was 
in  earthquake  over  the  whole  islana ;  and  this  was  the  only 
trouble  and  fear  that  this  new  island  gave  us ;  for  from  its 
first  appearance  to  the  13th  or  Hth  of  June  it  has  continually 
increased  very  sensibly,  both  in  extent  and  height,  being  now 
about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  high. 
This  shoal  is  very  pleasant  to  the  view,  being  of  a  white 
colour,  and  round  figure.  The  earth  composing  it  is  light, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  clay.  The  sea  appears  now  more  and 
more  troubled  every  day ;  not  so  much  by  this  shoal  lately 
removed,  and  still  floating,  as  on  account  of  the  mixture  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  different  matters,  continually  thrown  up  night 
and  day  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  so  that  one  might  easily 
distinguish  several  sorts  of  minerals,  by  the  diversity  of 
colours  they  made  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  but  sulphur 
was  in  the  greatest  abundance,  insomuch  that  the  sea  was 
coloured  with  it  about  Santerini,  to  near  20  miles'  distance. 
The  excessive  rolling  of  the  waves  about  the  new  shoal  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  heat  was  sensible 
to  any  one  that  approached  too  near,  wYi\c\v  wa&  doubtless  the 
cause  of  such  guantities  of  fish  being  found  dead  oti^^  €tvat^* 
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There  was  perceiyed  a  noisome  stench,  that  infected  the 
neighbouring  air,  and  which  we,  at  more  than  three  miles' 
distance,  often  found  of  dangerous  consequence.  The  boiling 
of  the  waters  grew  every  d&y  considerably  greater ;  and  on 
Friday,  July  16.,  at  sunset,  there  was  perceived,  between  this 
new  island  and  the  Lesser  Cameny,  as  it  were  a  chain  of 
black  rocks,  that  rose  up  from  a  prodigious  depth  of  the  sea, 
te  die  number  of  17  or  18,  not  very  distinct  from  each  other, 
but  seemed  as  if  they  would  shortly  unit6  together,  and  join 
themselves  to  this  new  island,  as  they  actually  did  some  few 
days  after.  Next  day  we  saw  them  plainer,  and  those  whose 
tops  we  could  only  see  the  night  before,  now  appeared  ex- 
traordinarily large.  On  Sunday  we  first  perceived  smoke  to 
break  out,  much  resembling  in  thickness  and  colour  that  of  a 
burning  furnace,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  certain  murmur- 
ings  under  ground,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  centre 
of  this  new  island,  as  yet  too  deep  in  the  sea,  to  be  plainly 
distinguished. 

Whole  fiunilies  went  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  others  contented  themselves  <»ily  with  changing  their 
habitations^  and  livii^  in  the  open  countiy,  thinlong  them- 
selves safer  there,  ui  the  mean  time  the  rocks  above  men- 
tioned muted  tcgether,  and  seemed  already  to  form  another 
islaml,  distinct  from  the  former.  The  smoke  appeared  in 
greater  abundance,  and  the  fire  which  we  so  much  dreaded 
at  last  began  to  break  out  about  the  19th  of  July,  at  first 
amall,  but  gradually  increased*  It  was  no  less  frigntftd  and 
amazing  than  curious,  to  see  every  night  on  the  top  of  this 
mount  that  nature  had  lately  formed  a  vast  number,  as  it 
were,  of  burning  furnaces,  all  of  a  bright  flame.  One  night, 
at  the  end  of  July,  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  as  we  were 
observing  the  different  phenomena  of  this  new  island,  there 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  middle  region  of  the  sky  a  fiery 
lance,  seemmg  to  come  from  east  to  west ;  but  disappearing 
i^gain  soon,  we  could  not  exactly  observe  its  dimensions.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Burnt  Island  increased  prodigiously,  and 
extended  itself  principally  on  the  south  and  north  sides  ;  the 
sea  also  seemed  much  more  disturbed  and  loaded  with  sulphur 
and  vitriol:  the  boiling  of  the  water  was  more  fierce  and 
violent ;  the  smoke  thicker,  and  in  greater  abundance ;  and 
tlie  Bre  larger  and  more  fright^.  But  above  all,  a  stench 
that  infect^  the  whole  country  ^ew  so  insupportable,  that 
persons  of  the  strongest  constitutions  could  scarcely  bT^^XVv^ 
m  it;  oihen,  that  were  weaker,  fell  into  frecmetvl  ?^>iSxv^\ 
and  alwost  every  body  was  seized  with  yomVtm^    \  ^^^^ 
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not  thei  but  miagiiie  mjtelf  od  board  some  man  of  war,  where, 
at  a  general  diachai^  of  all  the  guns,  the  confiued  stink  of 
the  powder,  tar,  and  stench  of  the  ship,  especiallj  in  foul 
weatner,  often  overcomes  the  strongest  seamen.  Just  such 
a  Dauseous  stench  we  were  forced  to  breathe  in,  without  be- 
n^  able  anywise  to  avoid  it,  or  defend  ourselves  from  it. 
This  ill  scent  was  verj  mischievous,  it  spoiled  most  of  the 
vines ;  and  a  great  smoke  that  rose  out  of  the  midst  of  this 
new  island  like  a  mountain,  uniting  to  a  thick  fog,  that  com- 
monlv  hangs  over  Santerini  when  Uie  wind  is  at  south,  burnt 
and  destroyed,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  less  than  three 
hours*  time,  all  the  mut  that  was  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
gfihered,  eq^edally  in  such  vineyards  as  lay  most  exposed  to 
Ate  south. 

Evenr  n^t  nature  represented  a  great  variety  of  scenes 
as  the  nre  broke  forth  in  difierent  forms ;  sometimes  burning 
tahes  8|vead  themselves  in  the  air,  like  a  plume  of  feathers, 
which  nlling  again  on  the  shoal,  made  it  appear  all  of  a  light 
fire.  At  other  times  one  would  think  it  was  the  cus- 
diarging  of  so  many  mortar-pieces,  which  threw  up  rocks, 
like  so  many  bombs,  capable  of  destroying  the  largest  ships ; 
though  for  the  most  part  these  stones  were  of  a  middle  size, 
but  m  such  quantities,  that  I  often  saw  this  little  island  all 
covered  with  them,  and  so  pleasantly  illuminated,  that  one 
would  never  be  weary  of  looking  on  it. 

These  dreadful  discharges  were  less  frequent  at  the  end  of 
August,  but  increased  in  September,  were  daily  in  October, 
and  at  this  time  (November  2CX)  are  almost  incessant ;  the 
island  being  now  at  least  three  nulea  in  circumference,  and 
from  35  to  40  feet  in  height.  It  is  true,  the  noise  is  not  so 
loud ;  the  stones,  that  are  cast  up,  are  not  so  laree  nor  ^so 
many;  the  boiling  and  disorder  of  the  water  is  muck  abated; 
the  sea  begins  to  recover  its  fimner  colour;  the  stench,  that 
was  before  insupportable,  has  been  veiy  little  for  these  six 
weeks.  Yet  the  smoke  grows  every  day  thicker,  blacker,  and 
in  greater  abundance ;  the  fire  u  more  than  ever,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  stnke  the  v^  sky ;  the  subterraneous  noise  is 
continual,  and  so  violent  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
thunder;  dust  and  adbes  fidl  daily  on  this  our  island.  In 
short,  our  new  island  grows  eveiy  day  more  curious,  more 
dreadful,  and  less  accessible;  and  is  continually  increasing  on 
the  south-west  side. 
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Concerning  a  Colliery  thai  was  hhum  t^  near  Newcasde* 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett.  —  [1708.] 

Os  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  August,  1708,  at  Fatfield, 
in  the  parish  of  Chester-le-street,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
moming,  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  violent  fire,  which  dis- 
chaiged  itself  at  the  mouths  of  three  pits,  with  as  great  a 
noise  as  the  firing  of  cannon,  or  the  loudest  claps  of  thunder, 
69  persons  were  destroyed  in  an  instant.  Three  of  them, 
viz.  two  men  and  a  woman,  were  blown  quite  up  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  51  fathom  deep,  into  the  air,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  firom  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  one  of  the  men 
with  his  head  almost  off,  and  the  woman  with  her  bowels 
fijinging  about  her  heels.  The  machine  by  which  the  coals 
were  chvwn  up,  and  is  of  a  great  weight,  was  blown  off  by  the 
force  of  the  blast;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  the  fish  which 
were  in  the  rivulet,  that  runs  20  yards  under  the  level,  and  at 
as  great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  pits,  were  in 
great  numbers  tdcen  up  dead,  floating  on  the  water,  by  several 
of  the  inhakntants. 


Coneeming  ike  Icy  Mountains  if  SwitzerlaneL    By  Wtlzjjm 

BuRNETj  -Big.  — [1709.] 

I  WEKT  to  the  Grindlewald,  a  mountain  two  days'  journey 
from  Bern,  where  I  saw,  between  two  mountains,  a  river  of 
ice  as  it  were,  which  divides  into  two  branches,  and  in  its  way, 
&om  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  swells  into  vast 
heaps,  some  larger  than  St.  Paul's  church;  the  original  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  tops  of  these  mountains 
are  covered  all  the  year  with  snow  ;  this  snow  melts  in  tlie 
summer,  and  &lls  to  the  bottom,  where  the  sun  never  reaches ; 
there  it  is  frozen,  which  happens  more  easily  to  melted  snow 
than  common  water.  Thus  every  year  it  has  increased,  till 
it  has  reached  the  very  top.  The  reason  why  the  water  has 
always  frozen,  though  the  sun  shines  on  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  and  higher,  some  part  of  the  day,  is  that  the 
melted  water  goes  under  the  ice  already  formed,  and  there 
freezes,  and  so  expanding  itself  raises  the  ice  above  it,  and 
sometimes  makes  it  crack  so  as  to  frighten  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. And  the  reason  plainly  appears,  because  the 
upper  surface  being  solid,  cannot  be  dilated  without  making 
great  chinks,  and  that  with  a  terrible  noise.  They  told  me, 
on  the  place,  that  every  seven  years  the  mo^llilscai  VucxQ^^^ 
and  the  next  seven  it  decreases  ;  but  I  doubl  tViev:  o\»«tN«toSSft. 
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b  not  exact.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  it,  it  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  hottest  summers  it  increases,  and  in  the  more 
moderate  ones  it  decreases,  there  being  then  less  melted 
now. 


&afenmetU8  an  Metali^  madt  wUh  the  Bummg^Glam  of  the 
Duke  rf  Orleans.  By  Mans.  Gboffroy,  2^.12.5.— [1709.] 

This  burning-glass  is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  collects 
the  rays  of  the  sun  at  10  feet  distance,  where  it  forms  a  focus 
of  about  three  inches  diameter,  which  is  again  contracted,  by 
means  of  another  fflass  lens,  to  an  inch  diameter,  and  conse- 
quently is  rendered  nine  times  as  strong. 

The  experiments  on  iron  were  the  following :  —  I  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  buming'^llass  a  piece  of  forged  iron,  of 
dbout  a  drachm  weight ;  it  braune  red-hot,  and  its  sur&ce  was 
ooirered  wi^  a  black  matteri  like  pitch  or  tar.  On  with- 
drawing the  iron  out  of  the  focus  m  this  state,  this  matter 
flkes  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  there  forms  a 
mall  skin,  or  very  fine  Mackish  scale,  which  is  easily  se- 
parated by  striking  upon  it ;  and  that  part  of  the  iron  that 
was  coTered  with  this  scale  appears  blacker  than  ordinary. 
This  scale  is  some  of  the  sulphureous  part  of  the  iron,  whidh 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  ready  to  melt,  and 
tiiere  remains  for  some  time,  before  it  exhales.  It  is  plainly 
this  sulphureous  part  that  rises  upon  iron,  and  polished  steel, 
when  heated,  ana  gives  them  all  thoae  difierent  colours,  from 
a  yellow  to  a  Tiolet,  a  water  colouTt  or  a  blade.  By  continuing 
to  hold  this  piece  of  iron  on  the  charcoal,  it  entirely  melts, 
and  at  the  same  time  emits  very  bright  sparks  in  great  quan- 
tities, sometimes  to  more  than  a  foot  distance  from  the  coal. 

By  saving  what  flies  off  during  this  spariding,  ,by  holding  a 
sheet  of  paper  under  the  coal,  we  find  that  they  are  so  many 
▼ery  small  globules  of  iron,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
hollow.  AU  the  iron,  that  is  held  in  fusion  on  the  coal,  flies 
anvay  in  sparkles  after  this  manner*  till  none  remains. 

llie  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the  four  metals, 
wbich  we  call  imperfect,  viz.  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  are 
composed  of  a  sulF^hur  or  oily  substance,  and  of  a  metallic 
earth  capable  of  vitrification :  that  firom  this  sulphur  pro- 
ceeds the  opacity,  brightness,  and  malleabili^  of  a  metal : 
tfut  this  metallic  sulphur  does  not  appear  at  all  different 
itom  the  oU  of  vegetables  or  of  animals :  that  it  is  the  same 
jSet  mercury  as  in  the  four  imperfect  meti^\  \3mX.  tSxeee  four 
AMtefrAsreibr  their  batia  an  earth  auaoe|B^SIAef]€N\\x^i^^ 
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thst  this  earth  is  difereot  id  every  one  of  tiiese  fom  metah, 
n  it  vitriBes  differently  in  each  <k  them  ;  and  that  on  this 
difference  in  Titri^ing  depends  the  difference  of  metals. 


JfiaweBpieaf  Obtereatiotu  om  lie  PartMet  <^  CryitaiSmt 

The  particles  of  sugar-candy  consist  of  two  broad  and  two 
narrow  sides ;  and  the  others,  i.  &  the  top  and  bottom,  run 
into  a  sharp  point,  like  the  Gcure  of  a  wedge  or  chisel. 
The  foHowii^  are  some  dgojea  of  them.   The  " 

engramg  r^resents  a  amall  bit  of  sugar- 

For  my  fhrther  satisfaction  concerning  ^^Rc-'!|i|^'''|||"'i" 
sugar-candy,  and  its  coagulation  in  sttuPi  I  ^^^'' 
took  some  powdered  sugar,  and  diBSOired  it  ' 
in  water,  and  then  boiled  it  until  I  supposed 
dl  the  water  was  evaporated;  after  which  I  plmoil  it  on 
aeveral  glasses,  to  observe  the  coagulation  of  its  small  par- 
tkles.  Some  days  after  I  observed  a  great  many  complete 
figures,  which  lay  coagulated  io  several  shapes,  but  all  of 
them  aa  clear  and  transparent  as  crystal,  forming  a  pleasant 
aight :  but  I  expected  to  have  found  them  all  of  one  and  the 
nme  shape,  and  that  they  would  have  speared 
like  the  u>ove ;  but  when  viewed  with  a  micro- 
scope, some  of  them  appeared  like  this  engraving. 
I  likewise  saws  few  coagulated  sugar  particles, 
that  «M>eared  in  complete  quadrilateral  figures 
one  oi  which  is  represented,  and  was  aa  clear  I 
and  transparent  as  any  diamond.  These  particles  I 
were  not  larger  than  a  small  grain  of  sand.  In  I 
the  middle  of  them  was  a  very  clear  particle,  of 
the  same  figure  with  the  whole  body ;  from  whence 
it  appear^  that  the  said  whole  body  was  much  smaller  at  its 
coagulation,  but  increased  continually 
■"■  by  new   accessions  of  matter  round 

about  it;  and  that  in  proportion  to 
tiie  number  of  perlmeterB,  the  body 
increased  in  siie  from  time  to  time. 

These  particles  preserved  their 
complete  forms  and  crystalline  ap- 
pearances as  long  as  it  was  dry  weather ; 
but  when  it  happened  to  Oft  tQa«X<« 
rafnjr,  we  obaerred  moisture  about  the  paiticVea  ot  \\ve  wi^. 
which  in  dry  weather  evaporated  again  •,    Btt4  &«&  '^**** 


It  appear^  tbat  tue  si 
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coagulated  an  infinite  number  of  small  sugar  particles  upon 
the  greater,  and  those  were  so  exceedingly  small,  that  a 
thousand  of  them  together  were  not  so  large  as  one  of  those 
particles  before  represented,  which  was  itself  not  so  large  as 
a  single  grain  of  sand.  Now  since  we  see  that  from  one  and 
the  same  matter  two  different  figures  are  coagulated,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  several  other  figures  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  first  coagulation,  especially  when  any  of  the 
parts  of  those  little  bodies  lie  upon  each  other ;  and  there- 
fore, also,  we  should  not  wonder,  to  see,  in  the  coagulation  of 
aalts,  several  figures  produced  out  of  one  particle  of  salt. 


On  Oe   Vhefidnesi  of  the  Silk  of  Spiders.    By  M.  Bon, 
P./LSofMontpeUer.-^  [1710.] 

Spiders  make  a  silk  as  beautiful,  strong,  and  glossy,  as 
common  silk :  the  prejudice  entertained  against  so  common 
and  despicable  an  msect  is  the  reason  that  the  public  has 
been  hitherto  ignorant  of  its  usefulness.  Even  common  silk, 
as  considerable  as  it  is,  was  long  unknown,  and  was  neglected 
after  its  discovery.  It  was  in  the  island  of  Coos,  that  Pam- 
phila,  daughter  of  Platis,  first  discovered  the  manner  of  work- 
mg  it.  This  discovery  became  soon  after  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  brought  their  silk  from  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  a  people  of  Scythia  in  Asia*  near  the  mountain  Imaus, 
where  silk-worms  naturally  breed ;  but  &r  from  deriving  any 
advantage  from  so  useful  a  discovery,  they  could  never  imagine 
these  worms  should  produce  so  beautiful  and  valuable  a 
thread,  and  made  many  chimerical  conjectures  about  it.  So 
that  in  consequence  or  their  ignorance  and  idleness  silk  was 
for  several  ages  so  very  scarce,  that  it  was  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold ;  and  Vopiscus  relates,  that  for  this  reason  the  Em- 
peror Aurelian  refused  his  empress  a  suit  of  silks  though  she 
earnestly  desired  it.  Its  scarcity  continued  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  to  the  monks  at  last  that  we  owe  the  manner  of  breed- 
ing silk-worms,  who  brought  their  eggs  from  Greece,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  as  we  learn  from  Gode- 
fridus,  in  his  notes  on  the  Code ;  and  Ulpian  assures  us,  that 
the  price  of  silk  was  equal  to  that  of  pearls.  It  was  late 
before  France  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  discovery ;  when 
Hennr  II.  brought  to  the  marriages  of  his  daughter  and  sister 
ihe  nrst  silk  stockings  that  were  seen  in  his  kingdom.  To 
Aim  and  his  successors  we  owe  the  estabUshment  of  this 
^osau&ctare  at  Tours  and  Lyons,  ^rYucYi  Yiaa  xoaAa  ^5&.  vi 
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oominoiiy  and  has  so  greatly  increttied  the  magnific^ioe  at 
furniture  and  clothes. 

The  ingenious  fable  of  Arachne  shows  us,  that  it  is  to  the 
spider  we  owe  the  first  hints  of  weaving  doth,  and  laying 
nets  for  animals ;  so  the  advantage  which  may  arise  from  this 
insect  will  perhaps  make  it  hereafter  be  esteemed  as  highlj 
as  silk-worms  and  bees* 

I  shall  reduce  all  the  different  sorts  of  spiders  to  two  prin? 
dpal  kinds,  viz.  such  as  have  long  legs,  and  such  as  have 
short  ones :  the  latter  of  which  fimushes  the  silk  I  am  now 
speaking  o£  In  respect  of  their  particular  differences,  they 
are  distmguished  by  their  colour ;  some  being  black,  others 
brown,  yellow,  green,  white ;  and  some  again  of  all  these 
several  colours  mixed  together.  They  £SeT  also  in  the 
number  and  position  of  their  eyes,  some  having  six,  others 
eight,  and  some  ten,  differently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
as  may  easUy  be  seen  by  the  naked  ej^e,  but  much  better  by 
the  help  of  a  glass.  They  are  alike  in  other  respects,  as  in 
their  body,  whidi  nature -has  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  fore 
part  is  covered  with  a  shell,  or  hard  scale,  set  with  hairs ;  it 
contains  the  head  and  breast,  to  which  are  fixed  its  ciffht 
legs,  each  of  them  consisting  of  six  Joints;  they  have  luso 
two  other  legs,  which  may  be  called  their  arms,  and  two 
daws,  armed  with  two  crooked  muls,  and  joined  by  articu- 
lations to  the  extremity  of  the  head ;  with  these  claws  they 
kill  the  insects  they  feed  on,  their  mouth  being  immediately 
underneath  them.  They  have  two  small  nails  at  the  end  of 
each  I^,  and  a  spongy  substance  between  them,  which  is 
doubtless  of  service  to  them  when  they  go  upon  smooth 
bodies. 

All  spiders  spin  their  threads  from  tlie  anus,  about  which 
there  are  five  papillae,  or  small  nipples,  which  at  first  sight 
one  would  take  for  so  many  spindles,  that  serve  to  form  the 
thread;  I  have  found  these  papillae  t6  be  muscular,  and 
furnished  with  a  sphincter.  A  little  within  these  I  have 
observed  two  others,  from  the  middle  of  which  issue  several 
threads,  in  a  pretty  large  quantity,  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less,  which  the  spiders  make  use  of  after  a  very 
mechanical  manner,  when  tney  want  to  so  from  one  place 
to  another :  they  hang  themselves  perpenmcular  by  a  tmread, 
and  turning  thcur  head  towards  the  wind,  they  shoot  several 
others  from  their  anus,  like  so  many  darts ;  and  if  by  chance 
the  wind,  which  spreads  them  abroad,  fastens  them  to  any 
solid  body,  which  they  perceive  by  the  resisUiXice  XScie.'J  %xA 
la  drawing  them  in  from  time  to  time  With  l\veix  fc^X^  ^^ 
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then  make  use  of  this  kind  of  bridge,  to  pass  to  tlie  place 
where  their  threads  are  fixed.  But  if  these  tlireade  meet 
with  nothing  to  fix  on,  the  Bpidera  continue  to  let  theni  out 
fiirther,  till  their  great  lengtJi,  and  the  force  with  wliich  tlie 
wind  drives  them,  surpassing  the  weight  of  their  hodies,  they 
find  themselves  to  be  strongly  drawn  ;  and  then  breaking  tlie 
first  thread,  which  they  hung  by,  they  let  themselves  loose 
to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  and  flutter  on  their  backs  in  the 
air  with  their  legs  stretched  out  And  by  these  two  ways  it 
is,  that  they  pass  over  roads,  streets,  and  the  broadest  rivers, 
m  in  the  engraving. 


One  may  himself  wind  up  these  threads,  which,  by  reason 
of  their  being  united  together,  seem  to  be  but  one  when 
they  are  about  a  foot  in  length;  but  I  have  distinguished  ' 
them  into  15  or  20  at  their  issuing  from  the  anus.  What 
ii  further  remarkable,  is  the  ease  with  which  this  insect 
moves  its  anus  every  way,  by  means  of  the  many  rings  that 
border  upon  it.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  in 
order  to  wind  up  their  threads  or  silk,  which  in  the  female 
iqtider  is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  thread  that  they  wind  is 
weak,  and  serves  them  for  no  other  use  than  to  make  that 
tort  of  web,  in  which,  they  catch  flies.  The  second  is  much 
■tronger  :  in  this  tliey  wrap  up  their  eggs,  and  by  this  means 
preserve  them  from  tlie  co!«t  and  secure  them  from  such 
luecu  as  would  destroy  them.  These  last  threads  arc 
wTMped  very  loosely  about  their  eggs,  and  resemble  in  form 
di0  Mga  oftilk-wonm,  that  have  been  pre^ei  woA  loosened 
between   the  Bagen,  in  order  to  be  p^it  u^^^ti  fine  SavaS, 
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These  q>idera*  b^  are  of  a  grey  colour  when  new,  but  turn 
bladdsh  when  long  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  true,  one  may 
find  several  other  spiders'  bags  of  different  colours,  and  that 
afford  a  better  silk,  espedaUy  those  of  the  tarantula ;  bat 
their  scarcity  would  render  it  very  difficult  to  make  expert* 
ments  upon  them ;  so  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
iiags  of  sudi  spiders  as  are  most  common,  which  are  the 
short-legged  ones.  These  always  find  out  some  place,  secure 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  to  make  their  begs  in ;  as  hollow 
trees,  the  comers  of  windows  or  vaults,  or  under  the  eaves 
of  houses.  And  by  getting  together  a  great  many  of  these 
bags,  it  was  that  1  made  this  new  silk,  which  is  nowise  in* 
ferior  in  beauty  to  common  silk.  It  easily  takes  all  sorts  of 
colours;  and  one  can  as  well  make  large  pieces  of  it  as 
ftockmgs  and  gloves,  which  I  have  done. 

We  could  breed  spiders  as  they  do  silk-worms ;  for  they 
multiply  much  more,  and  every  spider  lays  600  or  700  eggs ; 
whereas  the  pniilios,  or  flies  of  silk-worms,  lay  only  about 
100 ;  and  of  this  number  we  must  abate  at  least  half,  on 
account  of  their  being  subject  to  several  diseases,  and  are  so 
tender,  that  the  least  matter  hinders  them  from  making  their 
bags.  SpiderAMgSf  on  account  of  their  lightness,  yield  much 
more  silk  than  ue  others;  as  a  proof  of  which,  13  oz.  yield 
near  4  os.  of  dean  silk ;  3  oz.  of  which  will  make  a  pair  of 
atoddngs  for  the  largest-sized  man:  those  I  have  made 
weigh  only  2  oz,  and  a  quarter,  and  the  gloves  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce;  whereas  stockings  of  common  silk  weigh 
7  or  8  OK. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  advantage  may  be  made  of  this 
insect,  which  has  alwavs  been  thought  troublesome  and 
dangerous,  on  account  of  its  venom:  but  I  confidently  assert, 
that  spiders  are  not  venomous ;  having  been  very  often  bitten 
by  them  myself,  without  any  ill  consequence.  And  as  for 
their  silk,  it  is  so  ftr  from  having  any  venom,  that  every  bodv 
makes  use  of  it  to  stop  bleeding,  and  heal  cuts ;  and,  indeed, 
its  natural  gluten  is  a  land  of  bmsam,  that  cures  small  wounds, 
by  defending  them  firom  the  air. 


Ejpenmentt  omFisAes  kept  in  tVlaier^  tmder  different  Circum^ 
stances.    By  Mr.  Fa.  Hauksbee,  F.R.S.  —  [1712.] 

The    fishes    used   in    the   following    experiments    were 
gudgeons ;  which  are  naturally  very  brisk  and  lively  in  the 
water,  and  can  live  a  considerable  time  out  o(\U    \ig^uX.V!KK^ 
Alto  B  glass  vessel  with  about  three  pints  oi  coxcosxoTi  'v^r^iw  * 
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these  fishes  were  to  be  a  standard  to  compare  the  others  by. 
Into  another  glass  I  put  three  more  to  a  like  quantity  of 
water,  which  just  filled  it;  I  then  screwed  down  a  brass  plate 
with  a  leather  between,  to  prevent  a  communication  with  the 
water  in  the  glass  and  the  external  air ;  and  that  it  might  the 
better  resemble  a  pond  of  water  frozen  over,  on  which  account 
this  experiment  was  made,  I  suffered  as  little  air  as  possible 
to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  included  water.  The  third 
glass  had  a  like  quantity  of  water,  which  first  by  boiling,  then 
by  continuing  it  a  whole  night  in  vacuo  on  the  air-pump,  was 
completely  deprived  of  its  air:  into  this  water,  also,  I  put  the 
same  number  of  gudgeons  as  into  the  former,  and  then  waited 
the  event. 

It  was  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I 
b^an  the  experiments,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  firom  that 
time,  the  fishes  in  the  exhausted  water,  or  water  deprived  of 
its  air,  began  to  discover  some  uneasiness  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  motion  in  their  mouths  and  gills,  or  respiration,  if  i 
may  call  it  so,  differingfrom  the  fishes  in  the  other  gtasses,  which 
at  the  same  time  showed  no  alteration :  only  I  observed  that 
they  would  now  and  then  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  water,  but 
suddenly  swim  down  again ;  and  in  this  state  they  continued 
for  some  considerable  time,  without  any  sensible  alteration. 

About  five  hours  after  the  last  observation,  the  fishes  in  the 
exhausted  water  became  not  so  active,  on  a  motion  given  to 
the  glass  that  contained  them,  as  before;  and  the  gudgeons 
included  without  any  communication  wiUi  the  outward  air 
now  began  considerd>ly  to  abate  of  their  vivacity.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  the  included  fishes  lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  with  their  beUies  upwards;  nor  on  shaking  the  glass 
could  I  put  them  in  motion,  or  cause  them  to  stir  their  fins 
or  tail,  only  I  could  observe  a  motion  in  their  mouths,  which 
showed  they  were  not  quite  dead.  In  this  state  they  lay  for 
some  time;  but  considering  the  experiment  would  not  be 
complete,  if  I  did  not  attempt  their  recovery  by  taking  off  the 
brass  cover,  being  very  certain  they  must  have  died  in  some 
small  time  under  the  circumstances  they  were  in,  I  took  off 
the  cover,  and  gave  the  surface  of  the  water  a  free  and  open 
communication  with  the  external  air.  At  about  ten  at  night 
'  I  observed  them  again,  when  their  recovery  was  so  evident, 
that  on  a  little  disturbing  the  glass  that  contained  them,  they 
were  actually  in  motion  again  ;  and  at  this  time,  also,  the  fishes 
in  the  water  deprived  of  air  began  to  i^pear  more  brisk  and 
livehr  than  at  the  last  observation. 

Here  I  cannot  but  take  ooticet  that  though  the  water  was 
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deprived  of  its  air  to  a  veiy  great  degree,  jet  the  fishes  put 
into  it  did  not  so  much  as  once  ascend  in  it ;  but  continued 
always  at  the  bottom,  as  those  did  in  the  common  water.  At 
this  time  I  left  them  till  the  next  morning ;  when,  about 
eight  o^docky  I  found  them  as  lively  in  all  the  glasses  as  when 
first  put  in. 

From  the  whole  account  I  observe,  1  st,  That  water  deprived 
of  air,  so  &r  as  the  method  here  made  use  of  is  capable  to  do 
it,  renders  it  not  altogether  unfit  to  support  the  lives  of  water 
gtximftla.  For  though  when  the  fish  were  first  put  in,  and  fiir 
some  hours  after,  they  seemed  to  suffer  some  uneasiness,  yet, 
at  length  the  water  became  more  fiuniliar  to  them,  or  their 
constitutions  in  some  measure  did  so  conform,  as  to  render 
the  water  to  them,  and  them  to  the  water,  more  agreeable : 
otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  their  recovery  should  follow, 
since  on  examination  little  or  no  alteration  could  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  water,  firom  the  time  the  fish  were 
first  put  in« 

2diy,  The  fiih  included  with  their  water  firom  any  com- 
municatioQ  with  the  external  air  plainly  demonstrate,  that 
common  water  in  its  natural  state  is  not,  alone^  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  h'ves  of  its  natural  animals.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  in  ponds,  when  the  water  comes  to  be  frozen  over  with 
a  pretty  thick  ice,  the  fish  in  such  ponds  are  very  likely,  if 
not  certain,  to  perish,  on  the  continuance  of  such  a  congelation 
for  some  time  on  their  surfiK:es ;  unless  (as  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  experiments)  the  impediment,  which  hindered  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  the  air  with  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  be 
removed ;  that  is,  by  breaking  holes  in  the  ice,  by  which  it  is 
restored,  and  undoubtedly  wul  perform  the  same  thing  as  my 
removal  of  the  brass  plate.  This  is  to  be  understood  only  in 
ponds,  where  the  water  is  stagnant;  for  where  there  are 
quings,  or  a  current  of  water  constantly  succeeding  under  the 
ice,  Che  effect  most  likely  will  not  be  the  same« 


A  Bummg  Spring  at  Brad^^  in  Skrcpskire.    By  Mr.  Rd* 

JJopTON.— [1712.] 

Tax  fiunous  boiling  well  at  BrQseley,  near  Wenlock,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  was  discovered  about  June,  1711*  It  was 
first  aimounoed  by  a  terrible  noise  in  the  night,  about  two 
nights  after  a  remarkable  day  of  thunder :  the  noise  awakefl 
several  people  in  their  beds,  that  lived  hard  by;  who  coming 
to  a  boggy  place  under  a  little  hill,  about  200  yards  firom  the 
Viver  Severn,  perceived  a  surprising  rumbling  and  shaking  ip 
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the  earth,  and  a  little  boiling  up  of  water  through  the  grass 
They  took  a  spade,  and  digging  up  some  part  of  the  earth, 
immediately  the  water  flew  up  a  great  height,  and  a  candle 
that  was  in  their  hand  set  it  on  fire.  To  prevent  the  spring 
being  destroyed,  an  iron  cistern  is  placed  about  it,  with  a 
cover  to  be  locked,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which 
the  water  may  be  viewed.  If  a  lighted  candle,  or  any  thing 
of  fire  be  put  to  this  hole,  the  water  immediately  takes  fire, 
and  bums  hke  spirit  of  wine,  or  brandy,  and  continues  so  long 
as  the  air  is  kept  from  it ;  but  by  taking  up  the  cover  of  the 
cistern,  it  quickly  goes  out.  The  heat  of  this  fire  much  ex- 
ceeds the  heat  or  any  fire  I  ever  saw,  and  seems  to  have  more 
than  ordinary  fierceness  in  it. 

Some  people  out  of  curiosity,  after  they  have  set  the  water 
on  fire,  Imve  put  a  kettle  of  water  over  the  cistern,  and  in  it 
green  peas,  or  a  joint  of  meat,  and  cooked  it  much  sooner  than 
over  any  arti^cial  fire  that  can  be  made.  If  there  be  put 
green  boughs,  or  any  thing  else  that  will  burn,  upon  it,  it  pre- 
sently consumes  them  to  ashes.  The  water  of  itself  is  as 
cold  as  any  water  I  ever  felt ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  fire  is  out,  if  the  hand  be  put  into  it,  it  feels  as 
cold  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  fire  near  it. 


Observations  on  the  Subterranetnts  Threes  in  Dageniamy  amd 
other  Marshes^  bordering  on  the  River  Thames.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  W.  Derham,  F.R.S.—  [1712.3 

Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  there  happened  an  in- 
tmdation  at  Dagenham  ana  Havenng  marshes,  in  Essex,  by 
a  breach  in  the  Thames  wall,  at  an  extraordinarily  high  tide  ; 
and  by  means  of  the  great  violence  of  the  water,  a  large 
channel  was  torn  up,  or  passage  for  the  water,  of  100  yards 
wide,  and  20  feet  deep  in  some  places ;  in  some  more,  some 
less.  By  which  means  a  great  number  of  trees  were  laid 
bare. 

The  trees  were  all  of  one  sort,  excepting  only  one,  which 
was  a  large  oak,  with  the  greatest  part  of  its  bark  on,  and 
some  of  its  head  and  roots.  The  rest  of  the  trees  are  by 
most  persons  taken  to  be  yew ;  but  a  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man convinced  me  they  might  more  probably  be  some  other 
^ood,  as  alder,  which  grows  plentituUy  by  our  fresh-water 
brooks,  or  else  hornbeam. 

^/  ^P^g  90  long  under  ground,  the  trees  are  become 
bbck  and  hard,  and  their  fibres  axe  «o  tA\]k|^VV)  tivat  one  may 
Mg  easily  break  a  wire  of  the  aame  tnae  •»-  wv^  ^  ^«bV' 
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They  maintain  this  toughness,  if  the  wood  be  kept  diy.  But 
by  drying,  the  trees  become  cracked,  and  very  flawy  within, 
but  look  sound  outwardly,  and  with  difficulty  yield  to  wedges. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  those  trees  grew  in  the  place  where 
they  now  lie,  and  that  in  vast  multitudes,  as  they  lie  so 
thick  upon,  or  near  each  other,  that  in  many  places  I  could 
step  from  one  to  another.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
think,  that  not  only  the  marshes,  which  are  now  overflown, 
which  are  about  1000  acres,  are  stored  with  those  subterra- 
neous trees,  but  also  all  the  marshes  along  by  the  river  side, 
for  several  miles :  for  we  discover  these  trees  all  along  the 
Thames  side,  over  against  Rainham,  Wennington,  Purfleet, 
and  other  places;  and  in  the  breach  that  happened  at 
West-Thorrock,  about  21  years  ago,  tliev  were  washed  out 
in  as  great  numbers  and  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  as  those 
found  hitely  in  Dagenham  and  Havering  Levels. 

Most  of  the  trees  that  I  met  with  had  their  roots  on,  and 
many  of  them  their  boughs,  and  some  a  part  of  their  bark. 
There  was  only  one  that  I  perceived  had  any  signs  of  the 
axe,  and  its  head  bad  been  lopped  off.  As  I  passed  the 
channel  which  the  water  had  torn  up,  I  could  see  all  along 
the  shores  vast  numbers  of  the  stumps  of  those  subterraneous 
trees^  remaining  in  the  yrerj  same  posture  in  which  they 
grew,  with  their  roots  runmng  some  down,  some  branching 
and  spreadii^  about  in  the  earth,  as  trees  growing  in  the 
earth  commonly  do.  Some  of  those  stumps  I  thought  had 
aigns  of  the  axe,  and  most  of  them  were  flat  at  top,  as  if  cut 
off  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  but  being  rotten,  and  bat- 
tered, I  could  not  fully  satisfy  myself,  wheUier  the  trees  had 
been  cut  or  broken  on. 

The  soil  in  which  all  those  trees  grew  was  a  black,  oozy 
earth,  full  of  the  roots  of  reed ;  on  the  surface  of  which  oozy 
earth  the  trees  lay  prostrate,  and  over  them  a  covering  6£ 
grey  mould,  of  the  same  colour  and  consistence  with  the  dry 
sediment,  or  mud,  which  the  water  leaves  behind  it  at  this  day. 
This  covering  of  grey  earth  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  thick, 
in  some  places  12  feet  or  more,  in  some  less ;  at  which  depths 
the  trees  generally  lie.  The  trees  lay  in  no  kind  of  order, 
but  some  this  way,  some  that,  and  many  of  them  across : 
only  in  one  or  two  places,  I  observed  they  lay  more  orderly, 
with  their  heads  for  the  most  part  towards  the  north,  as  if 
they  had  been  blown  down  by  a  southerly  wind,  which  exerts 
great  force  on  that  shore. 


f.^ 
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Strata  ofEar^  St(me,  Coaly  SfC.  found  in  a  Coal-Pit  at  tke 
West  land  of  Dudley ^  in  Staffordshire,    By  Mr.  Bsllbbs, 

1.  A  yellowish  clay,  immediately  under  the  turf. 

2.  A  bluish  clay. 

S.  A  bluish  hard  clay,  called  by  the  miners  clunch.  This 
18  one  of  the  certain  signs  of  coal.    It  has  in  it  mineral  plants. 

4.  A  bluish  soil  clay. 

5.  A  fine-grained  grey  stone ;  it  lies  next  the  former,  and 
is  found  in  some  pits  only. 

6.  A  clay  almost  like  the  first,  only  whiter. 

?•  A  hard  grey  rock,  with  something  like  the  impressions 
of  vegetables,  but  none  distinct. 

8.  A  blue  clunch,  like  No.  3.,' with  mineral  plants  in  it; 
6,  +» this  stratum,  which  is  the  same  with  No.  13.,  was  not 
taken. 

9.  Coal,  called  bench-coal. 

10.  Coal,  less  black  and  shining  than  the  former,  called 
sllpper-coal. 

1 1.  Coal,  more  black  and  shining,  called  spin-coal. 

12.  A  coal,  like  cannal-coal,  by  the  miners  called  stone- 
coal.  These  strata  of  coal  have  between  each  of  them  a  bat, 
of  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece. 

13.  A  black  substance,  called  the  dun-row-bat. 

14.  A  hard  grey  iron-ore,  called  the  dun-row-iron-stone. 

15.  A  bluish  bat,  in  which  the  following  iron-stone  lies, 
called  the  white-row. 

16.  A  hard  blackish  iron-ore,  lying  in  small  nodules,  having 
between  them  a  white  substance,  and  from  thence  by  the 
qiiners  called  the  white-row-gprains,  or  iron-stone. 

17.  A  hard  grey  iron-ore,  with  some  white  spots  in  it, 
called  fhe  mid-row-grains. 

18^  A  black  fissile  substance,  called  the  gublin-bat. 
19.  A  hard  blackish  iron-ore^  with  white  spots  in  it,  called 
the  gublin-iron-stone. 
2a  A  bat,  in  substance  much  like  that  of  No.  18. 

21.  A  hard  grey  iron  ore>  called  the  cannoc,  or  cannot- 
iron-stone. 

22.  A  bat,  somewhat  harder  than  No.  20. 

23.  A  dark,  grey,  hard  iron-ore>  called  the  rubble-iron« 
stone. 

24.  The  table-bat,  next  under  the  rubble-iron-stone. 

25.  A  coane  sort  of  coal,  called  the  foot-coal. 
S6.  A  blackf  brittle,  i^ining  baU 

J^«  7%a  Aestbeo-coaL 
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28.  A  substance  like  a  coarse  coal,  but  bj  the  miners  called 
a  bat;  perhaps  because  it  does  not  bum  well. 

29.  The  bench-coal. 

30.  A  bat  under  the  last,  and  is  as  low,  viz.  188^  feet,  as 
thej  generallj  dig,  though  there  is  a  coarse  coal  under  this. 


Somefitrtker  MkroBcopioal  Ohiervations  on  the  Animalctda 
Jtmnd  on  Duck^weed^  Sfc.    By  Mr.  Leuwsnhosk. — [171 3.] 

The  latter  end  of  July,  and  beginning  of  August,  I  caused 
some  of  those  green  weeds,  commonly  called  duck-weed,  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  water,  that  runs  with  a  gentle  stream 
through  the  town  (Delfl),  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  these 
animiucala,  with  others  of  several  sorts,  that  were  &stened  to 
the  duck-weed,  or  ran  about  upon  it.  Among  others,  I  have 
found  some  animalcula,  whose  sheaths,  at  the  extreme  part, 
were  a  little  thicker  than  a  head  hair,  and  composed  of  small 
^obules,  which  were  very  easy  to  be  distinguished. 

I  viewed  one  of  these  animalcula  a  good  while  together, 
and  observed  several  times,  one  after  another,  that  when  the 
anmialculum  thrusts  its  body  out  of  the  sheath,  or  case,  and 
that  the  wheel-like  <nr  indented  particles  moved  in  a  circle,  at 
the  same  time,  out  of  a  dear  and  transparent  place,  a  little 
round  particle  appeared,  whidi,  without  nicely  viewing, 
could  hardly  be  perceived;  which  particle  growing  larger, 
moved  with  ftreat  swiftness,  as  it  were,  about  its  own  axis, 
and  continuea  without  any  dt^Btion  in  its  place,  till  the  ani- 
malculum  had  drawn  part  of  its  body  back  into  its  sheath; 
in  doing  which,  it  placed  the  said  round  particle  on  the  edge 
of  its  sheath,  which  thus  became  augmented  with  a  round 
globule:  and  whereas  the  aiymalculum  had  placed  the  said 
globule  on  the  east  part  of  its  sheath,  another  time  it  fixed  it 
on  the  south  or  noith  side ;  by  which  means  the  sheath  was 
regularly  increased  on  all  mdes. 

Having  further,  and  with  great  exactness,  viewed  the  cir* 
culating  indented  wheel-work,  I  observed  that  it  caused  an 
exceedingly  great  motion  in  the  water  about  it;  by  which 
means  many  very  small  particles,  which  were  only  visible 
through  the  microscope,  were  wafled  to  the  said  animalculum, 
and  others  were  driven  away.  The  animalculum  made  use  of 
some  of  these  particles,  that  were  thus  drawn  to  it  by  its  cir- 
culating instrument,  for  food  and  nourishment;  wid  other 
particles  that  were  thus  <hrawn  to  it  were  with  great  ivm« 
beness  drireo  away,  and  as  If  rejected  by  the  axmk:8^cx^>XBi\ 
JSvw^wheoce  I  in&rred,  that  those  particles  ivYuidki  if ete  ^>aa^ 
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thrust  away,  were  not  proper  for  its  food.  From  this  dis- 
covery we  may  conclude,  that  since  this  kind  of  animalculum 
cannot  move  from  place  to  place  in  the  water,  nor  con* 
sequently  pursue  its  food,  as  other  creatures  do,  that  are 
endued  witn  motion,  being  fastened  by  the  tail  or  other  parts 
of  the  body,  it  must  necessarily  be  provided  with  such  instru- 
ments as  are  fit  to  move  the  water,  and  by  that  means  come 
at  the  particles  floating  in  it,  which  serve  for  the  nourishment, 
increase,  and  defence  of  its  body. 

I  likewise  observed  a  very  few  animalcula,  whose  bodies 
were  short  and  thick,  and  much  larger  than  those  other  ani- 
malcula that  lodged  themselves  in  a  sheaiL^  and  were  fastened 
by  their  tall,  or  extreme  parts,  to  the  little  roots  of  the  dudk- 
weed ;  and  though  these  short  and  thick  animalcula  could 
move  from  place  to  place,  yet  they  also  had  a  circular  motion 
in  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies.  From  whence  I  concluded, 
that  those  motions  served  some  other  purposes  than  only  to 
draw  their  food  to  them.  On  furtlier  considering  what 
could  be  the  use  of  these  indented  wheel- works,  which  are  so 
like  the  indented  wheels  of  a  dock,  or  watch,  I  must  own 
that  they  are  very  necessary  to  produce  a  great  motion  in 
the  water ;  for,  were  it  a  round  and  smooth  wheel,  it  would 
cause  but  a  very  small  motion ;  whereas  now,  each  tooth  in 
the  said  wheel  or  circle  produces  a  great  motion,  in  compa- 
rison of  what  a  smooth  and  plain  wheel  would  do.  Whence 
appears  the  surprising  order  in  the  formation  of  such  small 
creatures,  which  are  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 


Coneemi!ng  the  Luminous  Appearaimce  observaNe  in  Ae  Wake 
of  Sh^  in  the  Indian  Seas^  S^    By  Father  Boubzbs. 

When  the  ship  ran  apace,  we  oflen  observed  a  great  light 
in  the  wake,  or  the  water  that  is  broken  and  divided  by  the 
ship  in  its  passage. 

This  light  was  not  always  equal :  some  days  it  was^  very 
little,  others  not  at  all ;  sometimes  brighter,  at  others  fiunter ; 
sometunes  it  was  verpr  vivid,  and  at  other  times  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  As  to  its  brightness,  I  could  easily  read  tnr  its 
though  I  was  nine  or  ten  feet  above  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  that  is,  the  title  of  my  book|  which  was  in  laige 
letters. 

Not  only  the  wake  of  a  ship  produces  this  light,  but  fishes 
also  in  swimming  leave  behina  tnem  a  luminous  trs[ck ;  which 
is  so  bright,  that  one  may  ^tinguiah  \h.e  caza  o£  \}\^  ^sli>  and 
know  of  what  species  it  is.    Inave  some^xne&«e«a^^g^«^ 
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nuunr  fitlies  playing  in  the  tea,  which  have  made  a  kind  of 
artificial  fire  in  tlie  water,  that  was  a  veiy  pleasant  sight. 
And  often  onl jr  a  rope,  placed  crosswise,  wiU  so  break  the 
water,  that  it  will  become  Imninous.  If  one  take  some  water 
out  of  the  sea,  and  stir  it  ever  so  little  with  his  hand  in  the 
dark,  he  maj  see  in  it  an  infinite  nmnber  of  bright  particles. 
Or  if  one  d^  a  piece  of  linen  in  sea-water,  and  twist  or  wring 
it  in  a  dark  place,  he  will  see  the  same  thing,  and  if  it  be 
even  half  dry. 

The  production  of  this  light  depends  very  much  on  the 
quality  of  the  water ;  and,  u  I  am  not  deceived,  generally 
speakmg,  I  may  assert,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  that 
the  light  is  laraest  when  the  water  is  Attest  and  fullest  of 
foam;  for  in  the  main  sea  the  water  is  not  evety  where 
equally  pure ;  and  sometimes  linen  dipped  into  the  sea  is 
dammy  when  it  is  drawn  up  asain.  And  I  have  often 
observed,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  ship  was  brightest,  the 
water  was  more  &t  and  glutinous ;  and  Imen  moistened  with 
it  produced  a  great  deal  of  li§^t,  if  it  were  stirred  or  moved 
bnskly. 

Bendes^  in  sailing  over  some  places  of  the  sea,  we  find  a 
matter  or  substance  of  different  colours,  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  yellow.  In  looking  at  it,  one  would  think  it  saw* 
dust;  our  sailors  say  it  is  ue  spawn  or  seed  of  whales. 
What  it  is,  is  not  certain ;  but  when  we  draw  up  water  in 
pasung  over  these  places,  it  is  always  viscous  and  glutinous. 
Our  mariners  also  say,  that  there  are  a  great  many  he«^  or 
banks  of  this  spawn  in  the  north ;  and  that  sometimes  in  the 
night  they  appear  all  over  of  abr^t  light,  without  being  put 
in  motion  by  any  vessel  or  fish  passing  oy  them. 

But  to  confirm  further  what  I  say,  viz.  that  the  water,  the 
more  glutinous  it  is,  the  more  it  is  di^sed  to  become 
luminous^  I  shall  add  one  particular  which  I  saw  mjrsel^ 
One  day  we  took  in  our  ship  a  fish,  which  some  thought  was 
a  boneta.  Tlie  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  fish  appeared  in 
the  nMkt  like  a  burning  coal;  so  that  without  any  oth^ 
light  I  could  read  by  it  the  same  characters  that  I  read  by 
the  light  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  Its  mouth  bdng  fiill  of  a 
viscous  humour,'  we  rubbed  a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  which 
hnmediately  beosme  all  over  luminous;  but  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  was  dried  up,  the  %ht  was  extinguished. 
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An  Account  of  a  Woman  who  had  lain  six  Days  eonend  with 
Snowy  without  receiving  any  Nourishment^  Sfc.  By  Mr, 
Samuel  Bowdich.  —  [1713.] 

Joanna  Crippen,  of  Chardstock,  in  Dorset,  being  a  spin- 
ner of  worsted,  was  going  home  on  the  24th  of  January  with 
some  work,  but  snow  falling  abundantly,  and  lying  deep  on 
the  ground,  she  was  forced  to  lie  down  under  a  hedge,  having 
lost  one  of  her  shoes ;  and  her  clothes,  which  were  very  mean, 
were  by  the  brambles  and  thorns  torn  almost  off  her  back : 
in  which  place  she  lay  from  Monday  evening  about  six 
o'clock,  until  Sunday  following  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  was  discovered  by  some  of  our  neighbours,  who 
went  out  with  poles,  shovels,  &c  to  search  for  her ;  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  it,  at  last  found  her  buried  in  four  feet 
deep  of  snow.  One  of  the  men  thrusting  at  her  with  his 
pole,  found  she  was  there,  and  alive.  She  immediately  spoke, 
and  begged  he  would  not  push  her  too  hard,  for  she  was 
almost  naked ;  and  desired  that  some  of  the  women  would 
come  to  her,  and  take  her  out,  which  was  accordingly  done  { 
when  they  found  her  without  stockings  or  shoes,  an  old 
whittle  about  her  shoulders,  with  a  large  hole  in  it,  which 
she  had  ate  through)  the  snow  melting  down  on  her,  she 
drank  to  quench  her  thirst.  She  had  a  mortification  of  one 
of  her  great  toes,  but  she  now  is  very  hearty,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  a  perfect  recov^.  She  was  very  sensible  at  the  first 
taking  her  out,  and  stiU  continued  so ;  and  she  knew  every 
body  perfectly  well :  and  jet  she  had  taken  no  manner  of 
food  iJl  the  tmie  of  h^  bemg  in  the  snow. 


An  Account  ofseoeral  extraordinary  Meteors  or  Lights  m  the 
Sky.    By  Dr.  EDMumMdLLMT.— 1171^2 
The  theory  of  the  air  seems  now  to  be  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood, ana  its  different  densities  at  all  altitudes,  both  by 
reason  and  experiment,  are  sufficiently  defined;  for,  supposing 
the  same  air  to  occupy  spaces  redprocally  j^roportional  to 
the  quantity  of  the  superior  or  incumbent  au:,  I  have  else- 
where proved,  that  at  40  nules  high  the  air  is  rarer  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  about  9000  times ;  and  that  the 
utmost  height  of  the  atmosphere,  which  reflects  light  in  the 
crepusculum,  is  not  fully  45  miles. 
That  meteor  which  was  seen  in  1708,  on  the  Slst  of  July, 
between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  was  e^dently  between  40 
sadSOxxulea  perpendicularly  lu|^  vodLaaiMtt  «a\cMi^sbi(^x^ 
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tyver  Sheemess  and  the  buoy  on  the  Nore.  It  appeared  to 
more  with  an  amazing  velocity,  darting,  in  a  very  few  seconds 
of  time,  for  about  twelve  degrees  of  a  great  circle  from  north  ~ 
to  south,  being  very  bright  at  its  first  appearance,  and  it  died 
away  at  the  end  of  its  course,  leaving  for  some  time  a  pale 
whiteness  in  the  place,  with  some  remains  of  it  in  the  track 
where  it  had  gone ;  but  no  hissing  sound,  as  it  passed,  or  exr 
plosion  were  heard. 

Like  to  this,  but  much  more  considerable,  was  that  &mous 
meteor  which  was  seen  to  pass  over  Italy  on  the  21  st  of 
March  OJS.  anno  1676,  about  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
after  sunset,  which  happened  to  be  observed,  and  was  well 
considered,  by  the  fiunous  professor  of  mathematics  in  Bo- 
nonia,  Geminian  Montanari,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Italian 
treatise  about  it,  soon  atler  published  at  Bononia.  He  ob- 
aerves  that  at  Bononia  its  greatest  altitude  in  the  S.S.E.  was 
S8  degrees,  and  at  Sienna  58  to  the  N.N.W. :  that  its  course, 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  observers,  was  from  £.N.£.  to 
w .  S.W. :  that  it  came  over  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  from  Dalmatia : 
that  it  crossed  over  all  Italy,  being  nearly  vertical  to  Rimini 
and  Savigniano  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Leghorn  on  the  other : 
that  its  perpendicular  altitude  was  at  least  38  miles :  that  in 
all  places  near  this  course,  it  was  heard  to  make  a  hissing 
noise  as  it  passed,  like  that  of  artificial  fire-works  :  that  hav- 
ing passed  over  Le^om,  it  went  off  to  sea  towards  Corsica ; 
and,  lastly,  that  at  Leghorn  it  was  heard  to  give  a  very  loud 
report  like  a  great  cannon ;  immediately  af^er  which,  another 
sort  of  sound  was  heard,  IOlc  the  rattling  of  a  great  cart  run* 
ning  over  stones.  He  condudea,  from  the  apparent  velocity 
it  went  with  at  Bononia,  at  above  50  miles  distance,  that  it 
could  not  be  less  swift  than  160  miles  in  a  mii^ute  of  time, 
which  is  above  ten  times  as  swifl  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  under  the  equinoctial,  and  not  many  times  less  than 
that  with  which. the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun 
is  performed*  To  this  he  adds  its  magnitude,  which  appeared 
at  Bononia  larger  than  the  moon  in  one  diameter,  and  above 
half  as  larse  again  in  the  other ;  which,  with  the  given  dis- 
tance of  Uie  eye,  makes  its  real  less  diameter  above  half  a 
mile,  and  the  other  in  proportion.  This  supposed,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  that  so  great  a  body  moving  with  such  an 
amazing  velocity  through  the  air,  though  so  much  rarefied  as 
it  is  in  its  upper  regions,  should  occasion  so  loud  a  hissing 
noise,  as  to  be  heard  at  such  a  distance  as  it  seems  t\!^^«r%&. 

I  have  much  considered  this  appearance^  and\]^\tkV\X. oTk<& 
aftbe  hardest  things  to  account  for  that  I  liave  Net  met  n^ 
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in  the  phenomena  of  meteors,  and  am  induced  to  think  that 
it  must  be  some  collection  of  matter  formed  in  the  ether,  as 
it  were  by  some  fbrtuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the 
earth  met  with  it  as  it  passed  along  in  its  orb.  For  its  di- 
rection was  exactly  oi^>osite  to  that  of  the  earth,  which  made 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  at  that  time  (the  sun  being  in 
about  11  degrees  of  Aries)  of  67°,  that  is,  its  course  was  ^om 
W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  so  that^the  meteor  seemed  to  move  the 
contrary  waj.  And  besides,  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
earth's  gravity,  and  losing  its  motion  from  the  opposition  of 
the  medium,  it  seems  tlmt  it  descended  towards  the  earth, 
and  was  extinguished  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  to  the  W.  S. W.  of 
Leghorn.  The  great  report  being  heard  on  its  first  immersion 
into  the  water,  and  the  rattling,  like  the  driving  a  cart  over 
stones,  being  what  succeeded  on  its  quenching ;  something 
like  which  is  always  observed  on  quenching  a  very  hot  iron 
in  water. 


On  his  own  PkUoiopky.    By  Sir  Isaac  Njbwtoit.  —  [1714.] 

The  philosophy  which  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  Principles  and 
Optics,  has  pursued,  is  experimental ;  and  it  is  not  the  bu* 
siness  of  experimental  philosophy  to  teach  the  causes  of  things, 
any  further  than  they  can  be  proved  by  experiments.  We 
are  not  to  fill  this  philosophy  with  opimons  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  phenomena.  In  this  philosophy,  hypotheses  have 
no  place,  unless  as  conjectures  or  questions  proposed  to  be 
examined  by  experiments.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Newton  in 
his  Optics  distinguished  those  things  which  were  made  certain 
by  experiments,  from'  those  things  which  remained  uncertain, 
and  which  he  therefore  proposed  in  the  end  of  his  Optics  in 
the  form  of  queries.  For  wis  reason,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Principles,  when  he  had  mentioned  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
comets,  moon,  and  sea,  as  deduced  in  this  book  from  gravity, 
he  added,  **  I  wish  the  other  phenomena  of  nature  could  by 
the  same  way  of  reasoning  be  deduced  firom  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ;  for  several  things  induce  me  to  believe,  that  all  tnese 
thmgs  may  depend  upon  certain  forces,  by  whidi  the  particles 
of  bodies  are,  by  causes  stiU  unknown  to  us,  either  mutually 
impelled  towarcb  each  other,  and  cohere  together  according 
to  certain  regular  configurations,  or  mutually  recede  from 
each  other;  and  for  want  of  knowing  these  forces  philosophers 
have  bitberto  attempted  to  no  purpose  to  explain  nature.** 
And  in  the  end  of  this  book,  in  the  second  ed^tion^  he  said, 
that  for  wBXkt  oftt  auficient  nunber  o£  «xg«ra&nDLX:^V&  W^\^ 
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to  describe  the  laws  of  the  actions  of  the  spirit  or  agent  by 
which  this  attraction  is  performed.  And  for  the  same  reason 
he  is  silent  about  the  cause  of  gravity,  there  occurring  no  ex- 
p^mieiits  or  phenomena  by  which  he  might  prove  what  was 
the  cause  of  it.  And  this  he  has  abundantly  declared  in  his 
PkindpleSy  near  the  beginning,  in  these  words,  <<  I  do  not 
enquire  into  the  physiau  causes  and  seats  of  forces.*' 

And  a  little  after,  **  I  indifferently  and  promiscuously  use 
for  each  other  the  words  attraction,  impulse,  or  any  kuid  of 
propension  towards  the  centre,  by  considering  these  forces 
not  physicaUy  bjit  mathematically.  Whence  I  would  caution 
die  reader  not  to  think,  that  by  these  words  I  define  the  spe- 
cies or  manner  of  the  action,  or  the  physical  cause  or  reason ; 
or  that  I  truly  and  physically  ascribe  forces  to  centres,  which 
are  only  loathematical  points,  if  I  should  happen  to  say,  tkai 
eiiker  the  centres  attract^  or  that  there  are  central  Jbrces"  And 
at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  **  Here  I  do  not  enquire  by  wliat 
efficient  cause  these  qualities,  viz.  gravi^,  the  magnetic  and 
electrical  forces,  are  produced.  What  I  call  attraction  may 
possibly  be  produced  by  impulse,  or  in  some  other  manner  un- 
known to  us.  By  attraction,  1  would  here  be  understood  to  mean 
only  in  general,  a  certain  kind  offeree^  whereby  bodies  mutually 
tend  towards  each  other  ^  whatever  cause  thai  quality  may  be  aS' 
eribed  to.  For  we  must  first  necessarily  know  by  phenomena  of 
nature  what  bodies  mutually  attract  each  other,  and  what  are 
the  lawb  and  properties  of  uiat  attraction,  before  we  can  pro- 
perly enquire  hj  what  efficient  cause  that  attraction  is  pro- 
duced." And  a  little  after  he  mentions  the  same  attractions 
as  forces  which  by  phenomena  appear  to  have  a  being  in  na- 
ture^  though  their  causes  be  not  yet  known ;  and  distinguishes 
them  firom  occult  qualities,  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  specific  forms  of  things.  And  in  the  scholium  at  the  end 
of  his  Principles,  after  he  had  mentioned  the  properties  of 
gravity,  he  added,  <'  But  the  reason  of  these  properties  of 
gravity  I  could  not  deduce  firom  phenomena,  and  I  do  not 
devise  hjrpotheses.  For  whatever  is  not  deduced  from  phe- 
nomena IS  to  be  called  an  hypothesis ;  and  h3rpotheses, 
whether  meti^hysical  or  physical,  or  of  occult  or  mechanical 
qualities,  have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy.  It  is 
sufficient  that  gravity  really  exists,  and  acts  according  to  the 
laws  I  have  explained,  and  that  it  solves  all  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  and  of  our  sea."  And  after  all  this,  one 
would  wonder  that  Mr.  Newton  should  be  reflected  on^  fot 
not  explaining  the  cauaes  of  gravityi  and  other  sXXx^XlkQCAXir] 
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hypotheses ;  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  content  himself  with 
certajnties,  and  let  micertainties  alone. 


An  Account  of  a  Journey  from  the  Port  of  Oratavoy  in  the 
Island  of  Teneriffe,  to  the  Top  <f  the  Peak  in  that  Island,  in 
Augusty  1715 ;  with  Observations.    By  Mr,  J,  Edens. 

Between  La  Stancha  and  the  top  of  the  Peak  there  are  two 
very  high  momitains  besides  the  Sugar-loaf,  each  of  which 
mountains  is  almost  half  a  mile's  walking:  on  the  first  of 
them  the  rubbish  is  small,  and  we  were  apt  to  slip  back  as  we 
stepped  upwards.  But  the  uppermost  is  all  composed  of  hard 
loose  rocky  great  stones,  cast  together  in  a  very  conftised 
order.  After  resting  several  times,  we  came  to  the  top 
of  the  first  mountain,  where  we  drank  every  one  a  little 
wine,  and  ate  a  bit  of  gingerbread.  Then,  bemg  pretty  well 
refreshed,  we  set  forwards  aeain  to  ascend  tne  second 
mountain,  which  is  higher  than  ttie  first,  but  is  better  to  walk 
on,  because  of  the  firmness  of  the  rocks.  After  we  had  tra- 
velled for  about  half  an  hour  up  the  second  mountain,  we 
came  within  sight  of  the  Sugar-foaf,  which  before  we  could 
not  see  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  these  great  hills. 
After  we  were  arrived  to  the  top  of  this  second  mountain,  we 
came  to  a  way  that  was  almost  level*  but  rather  ascending ; 
and  about  a  furlon^&rther  is  the  foot  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  whidi 
we  soon  reached.  Then  looking  upon  our  watches,  we  found  it 
to  be  just  three  o'clock.  The  nignt  was  clear  where  we  were 
and  the  moon  shone  very  bright;  but  below,  over  the  sea,  we 
could  see  the  clouds,  which  looked  like  a  valley  at  a  prodi- 
gious depth  below  us.  We  had  a  brisk  air,  the  wind  being 
§•  £.  by  S.,  as  it  was/or  the  most  part  while  we  were  on  our 
journey. 

While  we  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  resting  and  re- 
freshing ourselves,  as  before  m  other  places,  we  saw  the 
smoke  hreak  out  in  several  places,  whicn  at  first  looked  like 
little  clouds,  but  they  soon  vanished ;  others  not  long  after 
succeeding  them,  from  the  same  or  other  places.  We  set 
forwards  to  ascend  the  last  and  steepest  part  of  our  journey, 
viz.  the  Sugar-loaf,  exactly  at  half  past  three,  and  after  we 
.  had  rested  twice  or  thrice,  we  all  arrived  there  by  four. 

The  shape  of  the  top  of  the  Peak  is  partly  oval,  the  longest 

diameter  lying  N.N.W.and  S.S.E.,and  is,  as  near  as  I  could 

MOtu,  about  140  jards  long ;  the  breadth  the  other  way 

.Sm^Mbaot  lia     Within  tl^  top  of  the  Peak  is  a  very  deep 

JM^  aJled  ibe  CMeok  or  Kttae»the  dfiegcix^w^^x^^^ 
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Get  at  the  south  end:  it  is,  I  believe,  40  yards  deep,  reckoning 
from  the  highest  side  of  the  Peak;  but  it  is  mudi  shallower 
reckoning  from  the  side  opposite  to  Garachica.  The  sides  of 
this  ketUe  are  very  steep,  in  some  places  as  steep  as  the 
descent  on  the  outside  of  the  Sugar-loaf.  We  all  went  to  the 
bottom  of  this  kettle,  where  a  great  many  very  large  stones 
lie,  some  of  them  above  six  feet  in  height.  The  earUi  that  is 
within-side  the  kettle  being  rolled  up  long  and  pat  to  a 
candle,  wiU  bum  like  brimstone.  Several  p&ce^  within-side 
the  top  of  die  Peak  are  burning,  as  on  the  6utside ;  and  in 
aome  jJaces,  on  turning  up  the  stones,  is  found  very  fine 
brimstone  or  sulphur  sticking  to  them.  At  the  holes  where 
the  smoke  comes  out,  there  also  comes  forth  a  great  heat,  to 
hot  that  one  cannot  endure  one's  hand  there  long.  At  the 
N.  by  £.  side,  within  the  top,  is  a  cave,  whera  we  found  a 
dead  goat;  in  which  cave  sometimes  the  true  spirit  of  sulphur 
distils,  as  they  say,  but  it  did  not  drop  while  I  was  there. 

The  report  is  &lse  about  the  difficulty  of  breathing  upon 
the  top  of  thb  place;  for  we  breathed  as  well  as  if  we  nad 
been  below :  we  ate  our  break&st  there,  and  I  was  there  in 
all  for  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  Before  the*  sun  rose  I 
think  the  air  was  as  cold  as  I  have  known  it  in  England,  in 
the  sharpest  frost  I  was  ever  in:  I  could  scarcely  endure  my 
^oves  off.  There  was  a  great  dew  all  the  wmle  we  were 
there  till  sun-rinnff,  which  we  could  find  by  the  wetness  of 
our  clothes ;  but  ue  sky  looked  there  as  dear  as  possible. 
A  little  after  sun-risinff  we  saw  the  shadow  of  the  Peak  on 
the  sea,  reaching  over  me  island  of  Gomera;  and  the  shadow 
of  the  upper  part,  viz.  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  we  saw  imprinted  like 
another  peak  in  Uie  slnr  itself,  which  looked  very  surprising : 
but  the  air  being  dou^  below  us,  we  saw  none  of  the  other 
idands,  except  urand  umaria  and  Gomera. 


A  skort  Biskfry  cf  Ae  severai  New  Stan  thai  have  appeared 
wiOm  Ane  l&^  Yeari.    By  Dr.  H alley.  — [1115.^ 

Whsthbr  it  be  owing  to  the  greater  diligence  of  the 
modems,  or  that  in  reality  no  such  Uiing  has  happened  for 
many  a^  ptst,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  within  the  space  of  the  last  150  years  more 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  changes  among  the  fixed  stiirs 
than  in  all  antiquity  before. 

1st.  That  in  the  diair  of  Cassiopeia  was  not  teen  V]  Ctsc* 
neltus  Gemma  on  the  8th  of  November,  \S1%  'WVio  %«:^^>  ^^ 
itst  ni^t  considered  that  part  of  heavea  Vn  aNcrj  w»tM 
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tky,  and  saw  it  not :  but  that  the  next  night,  November  9., 
it  appeared  with  a  splendour  surpassing  all  oie  fixed  stars,  and 
scarcely  less  bright  than  Venus.  Inis  was  not  seen  bj 
Tycho  Brahe  before  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month,  but  from 
thence  he  assures  us  that  it  gradually  decreased  and  died 
away,  so  as  in  March,  1574,  after  16  months,  to  be  no  longer 
visible ;  and  at  this  day  no  signs  of  it  remain. 

Such  another  star  was  seen  and  observed  by  the  scholars 
*  of  Kepler,  jto  begin  to  appear  on  Sept.  SO.,  O.  S.  1604,  which 
was  not  to  be  seen  the  oay  before  :  but  it  broke  out  a^  once 
with  a  lustre  surpassing  that  of  Jupiter ;  and  like  the  former 
it  died  away  graduallv,  and  in  much  about  the  same  time 
disappeared  totally,  dnere  remaining  no  traces  of  it  in  Jan. 
1605-6. 

But  between  them,  viz.  in  the  year  1596,  we  have  the  first 
account  of  the  wonderful  star  in  collo  ceti,  seen  by  David 
Fabricius  on  the  third  of  August,  O.  S.,  as  bright  as  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude,  which  has  been  since  found  to  appear 
and  disappear  periodically;  its  period  being  nearly  seven 
revolutions  in  six  years,  though  it  returns  not  always  with 
the  aaxAi  lustre.  Nor  is  it  ever  totally  extinguished,  but 
may  at  all  times  be  seen  with  a  six-foot  tube. 

Another  new  star  was  first  observed  by  Will.  Jansonius, 
in  the  year  1600,  in  pectore,  or  rather  m  eductione  colli 
cygni,  which  exceeded  not  the  third  magnitude.  This  having 
continued  some  years,  became  at  lengUi  so  small,  as  to  be 
tfiought  by  some  to  disappear  entirdy:  but  in  the  years 
1657»  1658,  and  1659,  it  again  rose  to  the  third  magnitude, 
though  soon  afler  it  decay^  by  degrees  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
nagnitude,  and  at  this  day  b  to  be  seen  as  such. 

A  fifth  new  star  was  first  seen  and  observed  by  Hevelius,  in 
the  year  1670,  on  July  15. 0.S.,  as  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude ; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  October  it  was  hardly  to  be  perceived 
by  the  naked  eye.  In  April  following  it  was  again  as  bright 
as  before,  or  rather  greater  than  of  the  third  magnitude,  yet 
wholly  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  next 
year,  in  March,  1672,  it  was  seen  ajgain,  but  not  exceeding 
the  sixth  magnitude:  since  then,  it  has  been  no  further 
visible. 

The  sixth  and  last,  is  that  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  Kirch,  in 

the  year  1686,  and  its  period  determined'  to  be  of  404^  days ; 

and  thou£^h  it  rarely  exceeds  the  fifth  magnitude,  yet  is  it 

wetyr  regular  in  its  returns,  as  we  found  in  the  year  1714. 

Siace  then,  we  have  watched,  as  the  tOMence  o\  the  moon 

mad  the  cleameas  of  weather  would  ^^enmti  Xa  f^y^ecN^  ^^ 
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first  b^inning  of  its  appearance  in  a  six-foot  tube,  which 
bearing  a  very  great  aperture  discovers  most  minute  stars. 
And  on  June  15.  last,  it  was  first  perceived  like  one  of  the 
very  least  telescopical  stars :  but  in  the  rest  of  that  month 
and  July  it  gradually  increased,  so  as  to  become  in  August 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  so  it  continued  all  the  month 
€i  September.  After  that  it  again  died  away  by  degrees, 
and  on  the  eighth  of  December  at  night  it  was  scarcely 
discernible  by  the  tube,  and  as  near  as  could  be  guessec^ 
equal  to  what  it  was  at  its  first  appearance  on  June  15th : 
8o  that  this  year  it  has  been  seen  in  all  near  six  months, 
which  is  but  little  less  than  half  its  period :  and  the  middle, 
and,  consequently,  the  greatest  brightness,  falls  about  the 
20th  of  September. 


An  Aocouni  of  some  large  Teeth  laJtety  dug  vipinihe  North  qf 
Ireland.    By  Mr.  Francis  Nevilb.  —  [1715.] 

Sbveral  large  teeth  were  lately  found  within  eight  miles  of 
Bulturbet,  at  a  place  called  Mashery,  in  part  of  the  Bishop 
Cf(  Killmore's  lands,  on  digging  the  found£^on  for  a  mill  near 
the  side  of  a  small  brook,  tliat  parts  the  counties  of  Cav^ 
and  Monoghan. 

There  are  in  all  four  teeth,  two  of  a  larger  and  two  of  a 
smaller  sort ;  the  larger  one  is  the  farthest  tooth  in  the  under 
jaw ;  the  other  is  like  it,  and  belongs  to  th6  opposite  side ; 
the  lesser  tooth  I  take  to  be  the  third  or  fourth  tooth  firom  it, 
and  has  its  feXiow :  these  are  all  that  were  found,  and  one  of 
them 'in  a  piece  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  mouldered  away  as 
soon  as  taken  out  of  the  earth ;  there  was  part  of  the  skull 
found  also  of  a  very  laive  size  and  thickness,  but  as  soon 
as  exposed  to  the  air,  it  mouldered  away  as  the  jaw  had 
done. 

Some  Hew  pieces  of  other  bones  were  found,  but  none 
entire ;  jet  by  those  bits  that  were  found,  one  mi^ht  guess 
that  they  were  parts  of  those  that  were  of  a  larger  size. 

The  place  where  this  monster  lay  was  about  four  feet  under 
ground,  with  a  little  rising  above  the  superficies  of  the  earth, 
which  was  a  plain  under  the  foot  of  a  hilt,  and  about  SO  yards 
from  the  brook.  The  bed  on  which  it  lay  had  been  laid  with 
fern,  with  that  sort  of  rushes  here  caUed  sprits,  and  with 
bushes  intermixed,  and  nut-shells.  The  brancfies  of  the  fern, 
in  every  lay  as  we  opened  them,  were  very  4vatixi^i^ihsSc^ft% 
as  were  the  seeds  of  the  rushes  and  the  topB  ot  bo\^^n&* 

The  two  large  teeth  are  of  equal  weigYit,  5\Yb*  «w3s\\  ^^^ 
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tiro  small  teeth  are  six  ounces  each ;  but  some  of  them  are 
wasted,  and  some  roots  that  enter  the  jaw  broken  off. 

Having  examined  the  four  teeth,  I  am  fully  convinced,  and 
tan  on  sure  grounds  affirm,  that  they  must  certainly  have 
been  the  four  grinding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  an  elephant: 
and  that  the  many  loose  fragments  of  bones  that  were  found 
with  them  must  have  been  remains  of  the  same  animaL 


:  Some  Microscopical  Ob$ervationi  on  the  Svbsiance  ofaMeUm. 

By  M.  Zirf^iF^29HOxc— [1716.] 

Ha  VINO  kept  a  cut  melon  four  days,  I  found  several  spots 
of  mouldiness  on  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit, 
somewhat  green  towards  the  rind;  and  of  a  paler  colour 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fruit.  These  spots  grew  larger 
•  every  hour  for  the  space  of  five  days ;  at  whidi  time  the 
whole  fruit  was  quite  covered  over.  This  surprising 
vegetation  made  me  curious  to  examine  if  there  was 
any  difference  between  those  parts  which  were  green 
and  the  others,  besides  their  colour.  The  first,  being 
Been  with  the  microscope,  appeared  to  be  a  fungus, 
whose  cap  was  filled  with  little  seeds,  to  the  number 
of  about  500 ;  which  shed  themselves  in  two  minutes 
'after  they  had  been  in  the  glasses. 

The  other  sort  had  many  grass-like  leaves,  among  which 
appeared  some  stalks  with  fiiiit  on  their  top.    Each 
plant  might  well  enough  be  compared  to  a  sort  of 
bull-rush.    They  liad  Sieir  seed  m  great  quantities, 
which  I  believe  were  not  longer  t&n  three  hours 
before  they  began  to  vegetate ;  and  it  was  about  six 
hours  more  berore  the  mants  were  wholly  perfected: 
for,  about  seven  o'clock  one  mominff,  I  found  three 
plants  at  some  distance  from  any  others ;  and  about  four  the 
same  day,  I  could  discern  above  500  more  growing  in  a  clus* 
ter  with  tiiem,  which  I  supposed  were  seedBng-plants  of  that 
day.    The  seed  of  all  these  were  then  ripe  and  falling. 

When  the  whole  fruit  had  been  thus  covered  with  mould 
for  six  days,  this  vegetable  quali^began  to  abate,  and  was 
entirely  gone  in  two  days  more.  Then  was  the  fruit  putre- 
fied)  and  its  fleshy  parts  now  yielded  no  more  than  a  stinking 
water,  which  began  to  have  a  gentle  motion  on  its  surfiice^ 
that  continued  ^r  two  days  without  any  other  appearance. 
I  found  then  several  small  mm^ts  to  move  in  #v  '  ^ 
it,  which  grew  for  the  space  ofnx  days ;  after  ^Sj^  ^m 
which  they  -laid  themselves  iqp  in  tlietr  bags.   ^^    ^f^ 
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Urns  thej  remained  for  two  days  more  without  motion,  and 
then  eame  forth  in  the  shape  of  flies.  *  The  water  at     ^ 
that  time  was  all  gone,  and  there  remained  no  more  Jlf\ 
of  the  fruit  than  the  seeds,  the  yessels  which  com- 
posed the  tunics  of  the  ovaries,  the  outward  rind,  and  Uie 
excrement  of  the  maggots ;  all  which  together  weighed  about 
an  ounce.    So  that  u^e  was  lost  of  the  first  weight  of  tbe 
fruit  when  it  was  cut  above  20  ounces. 


Tim  AricflMng  under  Waier.  By  Edm.  Hallet.  LL.D. 
Seenkary  to  the  Royal  Society.  —  [1716.] 

The  divers  for  sponges  in  the  Archipelago  help  themselves, 
by  carrying  down  sponges  dipped  in  oil  in  their  mouths :  but 
considering  how  small  a  quantity  of  air  can  be  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  sponge,  and  how 
much  that  little  will  be  contracted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
incumbent  water,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  a  supply  obtained 
by  this  means  can  long  support  a  diver :  since  by  experiment 
it  is  found  that  a  eallon  of  air,  included  in  a  bladder  sood 
by  a  pipc^  redprocaUy  inroired  and  expired  by  the  lungs  of 
a  man,  will  become  unfit  for  any  further  respiration,  in  little 
more  than  one  minute  of  time ;  and  though  its  elasticity  be 
but  little  altered,  yet  in  passing  the  lungs,  it  loses  its  vlvi- 
^ing  8|Mrit,  and  is  rendered  enete,  not  unlike  the  medium 
&und  in  dampsy  which  is  present  death  to  those  that  breathe 
it ;  and  which  in  an  instant  extinguishes  the  brightest  fliuaae, 
or  the  shinmg  of  glowing  coals  or  red-hot  iron,  if  put  into  it. 

When,  therefore,  there  has  been  occasion  to  continue  long 
at  the  bottom,  some  have  contrived  double  flexible  pipes,  to 
circulate  mt  down  into  a  cavity  inclosing  the  diver  as  with 
armour,  to  bear  off  this  pressure  of  the  water,  and  to  give 
leave  to  his  breast  to  dilate  on  inspiration :  the  fresh  air 
being  forced  down  by  one  of  the  pipes  with  bellows  or  other- 
wise, and  returning  by  the  other;  not  unlike  an  artery  and 
vein.  This  has  indeed  been  found  si^cient  for  small  depths 
not  exceeding  12  or  15  feet :  but  when  the  depth  surpassea 
three  fiithoms,  experience  teaches  us  that  this  method  is 
impracticable. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  diving-bell  was  next 
thought  of;  in  which  the  diver  is  safely  conveyed  to  any 
reasonable  depth,  and  may  stay  more  or  less  time  under 
water  according  as  the  bell  is  of  greater  or  less  capacity. 
Ihis  is  most  conveniently  made  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  smaller  basis  being  closed,  and  the  kr^giei  o\^iv\  tfei^ 
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ought  to  be  SO  poised  with  lead,  and  so  suspendedt  that  the 
vessel  may  sink  full  of  air,  with  its  greater  or  open  basis 
downwards,  and  as  near  as  may  be  in  a  situation  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  so  as  to  dose  with  the  surface  of  the  water  all 
at  once.  Under  this  receptacle  the  diver  sitting,  sinks  down 
together  with  the  included  air  to  the  depth  desired ;  and  if 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  will  contain  a  tun  of  water,  a  single 
man  may  remain  in  it  at  least  an  hour,  without  much  incon- 
venience, at  five  or  six  fathoms  deep. 

Being  engaged  in  an  a£bir  that  required  the  skill  of  con- 
tinumg  under  water,  I  found  it  necessary  to  obviate  these 
difficulties,  which  attend  the  use  of  the  common  diving-bell, 
by  inventing  some  means  to  convey  air  down  to  it,  while 
below ;  by  which  not  only  the  included  air  would  be  refreshed 
and  recruited,  but  also  the  water  wholly  driven  out,  in  what- 
ever depth  it  was.  This  I  e£fected  by  a  contrivance  so  easy, 
that  it  may  be  wondered  it  should  not  have  been  thought 
of  sooner,  and  dupable  of  furnishing  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aea  in  any  quantity  desired.  The  description  of  my  appa- 
ratus is  as  follows :  — - 

The  bell  I  used  was  of  wood,  containing  about  60  cubic 
fiwt  in  its  concavity,  and  was  of  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  top  diameter  three  feet,  and  the  bottom  ^ve. 
This  I  coated  with  lead  so  heavy  that  it  would  sink  empty, 
and  I  distributed  the  weight  so  about  its  bottom,  that  it 
would  go  down  only  in  a  perpendicular  situation.  In  the 
tqp  I  fixed  a  strong  clear  glass,  as  a  window  to  let  in  the 
liffht  from  above ;  and  likewise  a  cock  to  let  out  the  hot 
•ur  that  had  been  breathed ;  and  below,  about  a  yard  under 
the  bell,  I  placed  a  stage  which  hung  by  three  ropes,  each 
of  which  was  charged  with  about  a  hundred  weight,  to  keep 
it  steady.  This  machine  I  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a 
ihip,  by  a  sprit,  which  was  sufficiently  secured  by  stays  to 
the  mast-h^d,  and  was  directed  Inr  braces  to  carry  it  over- 
board clear  of  the  ship-side,  and  to  bring  it  agam  within- 
bpard  as  occasion  requiiM. 

To  supply  air  to  this  bell,  when  under  water,  I  caused  a 
couple  of  barrels,  of  about  36  gallons  each,  to  be  cased  with 
lei^  so  as  to  sink  empty ;  eajsh  having  a  bung-hole  in  its 
lowest  part  to  let  in  the  water,  as  the  air  in  them  condensed 
on  their  descent ;  and  to  let  it  out  again,  when  they  were 
drawn  up  fuU  from  below.  And  to  a  hole  in  the  up^r  part 
cf  these  barrels  I  fixed  a  leather  trunk  or  hose,  well  liquored 
mti&  bee§'  wax  aAd  oil,  and  long  enougiti  to  &11  below  the 
tvag^'bale,  bmng  Jcept  down  by  an  aiip^«Di9ftdL  ii^!^\.\  v^ 
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that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrels  could  not  escape^ 
unless  the  lower  ends  of  these  hose  were  first  lifted  up. 

The  air-barrels  being  thus  prepared,  I  fitted  them  with 
tadde  proper  to  make  them  rise  and  fall  alternately,  after  the 
manner  of  two  buckets  in  a  well ;  which  was  done  with  bo 
much  ease,  that  two  men,  witli  less  than  half  their  strength, 
could  perform  all  tlie  labour  required :  and  in  their  descent 
they  were  directed  by  lines  fastened  to  the  under  edge  of 
the  bell,  which  passed  through  rings  placed  on  both  sides  of 
the  leather  hose  in  each  barrel ;  so  that  sliding  down  by  those 
lines,  they  came  readily  to  the  hand  of  a  man,  who  stood  on 
the  stage  on  purpose  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  up  the 
ends  of  the  hose  into  the  bell.  Through  these  hose,  as  soon 
as  their  ends  came  above  the  surface  of  tlie  water  in  the 
barrels,  all  the  air  that  was  included  in  the  upper  parts  of 
them  was  blown  with  great  force  into  the  bell,  while  the 
water  entered  at  the  bung-holes  below,  and  filled  them :  and 
as  soon  as  the  air  of  the  one  barrel  had  been  thus  received, 
on  a  ugnal  given,  that  was  drawn  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  other  descended ;  and  by  an  alternate  succession  fiir* 
nished  air  so  quick,  and  in  so  great  plenty,  that  I  myself  hare 
been  one  of  five  who  have  been  together  at  the  bottom 
in  nine  or  ten  fiithoms  water,  for  tSbove  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  a  time,  without  any  sort  of  ill  consequence ;  and  I 
might  have  continued  there  as  long  as  I  pleased,  fi>r  any 
thmg  that  iqspeared  to  the  contrary.  Besides,  the  whode 
cavity  of  the  bell  was  kept  entirely  free  from  water,  so  that 
I  sat  on  a  bench,  which  vras  diametrically  placed  near 
the  bottom,  wholly  dressed  with  all  my  clothes  on.  I  only 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  let  down  gradually 
at  first,  as  about  12  feet  at  a  time ;  and  then  to  stop  and 
drive  out  the  water  that  entered,  by  receiving  three  or  four 
barrels  of  fiiesh  air,  before  I  descended  further.  But  being 
arrived  at  the  depth  designed,  I  then  let  out  as  much  of 
the  hot  air,  that  had  been  breatlied,  as  each  barrel  woidd 
replenish  with  cool,  by  means  of  the  cock  at  the  top  of  the 
bcal;  throi^h  whose  aperture,  though  verr  small,  the  air 
would  rush  with  so  mucn  violence,  as  to  make  the  surface  of 
the  sea  boil,  and  cover  it  with  a  white  foam,  notwithstanding 
thegreat  weight  of  water  over  us. 

Thus  I  found  I  could  do  any  thin^  that  was  required  to  be 
done  just  under  us ;  and  that,  by  takmg  ofi*  the  stage,  I  couldt 
for  a  space  as  wide  as  the  circuit  of  title  \)e\\,\a.^  li!l^<&\^\.Msi!D^ 
of  the  sea  so  far  dry,  as  not  to  be  OveT-&\loe%  OW  Vl*     MAVJ 
the  glass  window  so  much  light  was  traMHtttti^  ^OsmX^X^ 
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the  sea  was  clear,  and  especially  when  the  sun  shone,  I  could 
•ee  perfidy  well  to  write  or  read,  much  more  to  ^ten  or 
lay  hold  on  any  thing  under  us,  to  be  taken  up.  And  by 
the  return  of  the  air-barrels  I  often  sent  up  orders,  written 
with  an  iron  pen  on  small  plates  of  lead,  directing  how  to 
.  move  us  from  place  to  place  as  occasion  reouired.  'At  other 
tfanes  when  the  water  was  troubled  and  thick,  it  would  be 
dark  as  night  below ;  but  in  such  case,  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  a  candle  biuning  in  the  bell  as  long  as  I  pleased,  not- 
withstanding the  great  expense  of  air  requisite  to  nuunUun 
flame. 

'.  Concerning  Britain  having  formerlg  been  a  Peninsuku    By 
Dr.  William MusGRJFEy  F.R.  S.  —  [1717.] 

Supposing  Britain  to  have  been  a  peninsula,  Dr.  Mus- 
grave  proposes  to  examine,  I.  Whether  an  isthmus  or  neck 

.  of  lana  could  not  have  been  washed  or  worn  away ;  and, 
&  Whether  that  between  Britain  and  France  really  was  so. 
In  respect  to  the  first  question,  he  observes,  1.  That  re- 

.  markable  ridge  of  land,  in  the  strait  itself,  shows  that  the 
land  there  was  formerly  much  higher ;  but  being  continually 
washed  away  by  the  tides,  for  some  thousands  of  years,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  this  day ;  which 
will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  consider,  that  it  b  a  con- 
•tant  and  infallible  rule,  that  the  more  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 

.  worn  or  washed  by  its  waters,  the  more  level  and  even  it  be- 
comes. %  The  steep  white  cliffs,  consisting  of  chalk  and  flint, 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  straits,  and  answering  to  each  other 
for  six  mues  on  each  side,  plainly  show  that  they  were  formerly 
■eparated  by  washing  away  the  intermediate  earth.  S.  The 
•tate  and  condition  of  that  tract  of  land,  called  Romney- 
Marsh,  agree  very  well  with  the  supposition  of  an  isthmus : 
fbr,  while  the  isthmus  remained,  it  must  have  been  an  obstacle 
to  the  tides ;  and,  consequently,  have  caused  the  overflowing 
of  Romney-Marsh,  as  being  a  plain  low  bottom ;  and  that 
this  marsh  was  formerly  sea,  appears  from  its  strong  bulwark. 
After  the  isthmus  was  broken  through,  and  all  obstacles 
removed,  the  sea  retired  ftom  Romney-Marsh  into  its 
diannel ;  whence  what  was  formerly  an  estuary  is  now  a 
fertile  pl^,  20  miles  long  and  eight  oroad,  and  yielding  Y&y 
good  pasture  for  cattle. 
Lastly,  Supposing  that  there  was  formerly  an  isthmus  here, 

ItM  v^  easy  to  conceive  how  woVreft,  wA  o'Oftfit  woidQus 
maimah^  might  come  into  Britain ;  wYieceaa  oa  V)Ckft  cnc^xxvsi 
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guppoeition  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they  were 
transported  thither  in  ships,  for  the  conservation  of  their 
species. 

We  must  not  allow  that  we  have  no  hints  of  this  event  in 
history ;  for  what  is  plainer  than  this  passage  in  Virgil  ? 

— ...  Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

May  we  not  suppose  that  the  word  divisos  may  import  the 
rending  or  breaking  off  one  thing  from  another  ?  And  that 
Virgil   knew  its  signification  very  weU,   and  was  well  ac- 

Suamted  with  antiquity,  and  had  not  forgot  himself?  On 
[lese  words  Servius  says»  ''Because  Britain  was  formerly 
joined  to  the  Continent : "  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  thian  that  the  breaking  through  of  this  isthmus  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

Therefore,  from  the  whole  the  Doctor  concludes,  that 
Britain  was  not  originally  an  island,  but  became  such  from  a  pe- 
ninsula ;  and  that,  as  is  probable,  by  the  concurrence  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  more  boisterous  winds  with  the  tides, 
and  so  breaking  through  the  isthmus. 


An  Aceomii  of  an  Eaq^terimeni  to  show  that  all  Places  aM  not 
equalfy/uB.    By  J.  T.  Dssaguliebs,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

Wk  let  fidl  a  guinea,  and  two  papers,  in  an  air-pump,  the 
one  placed  over,  and  the^  other  unoer  it,  before  any  air  was 
pumped  out :  the  guinea  came  to  the  bottom  when  the  P^n 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  glass  from  the  top.  Then 
having  laid  a  feather  on  the  brass  springs  close  by  the  guinea^ 
we  let  them  loose  both  together ;  and  the  feather  was  fidlen 
only  down  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  first  glassy 
or  -^  of  the  whole  distance,  when  the  guinea  was  got  down 
to  tiie  bottom  of  the  receiver.  We  then  laid  two  papers  and 
two  feathers,  one  of  each  under,  and  the  other  over  the 
guinea  between  the  springs ;  and  having  drawn  out  so  much 
of  the  air  as  to  bring  up  the  mercury  in  the  gauge-tube^ 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  greatest  height  to  which  it 
could  be  then  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  we 
caused  the  bodies  to  fall  all  at  once ;  and  though  the  papers 
came  down  to  the  bottom  at  the  same  time  as  tide  guinea,  yet 
the  feathers,  being  much  lighter,  wanted  about  three  inches. 
But  at  last,  having  laid  the  papers,  feathers,  and  guinea,  as 
before,  we  pumped  out  all  the  air,  and  then  the  feathec«^  %a 
well  as  the  papers,  came  to  the  bottom  oC  the  Tec^viet  ^X  N^ 
0ame  Jhstaat  of  time  aa  the  guineaf 
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Am  AeamiU  of  the  Shddon  of  a  large  Animal  impreued  on 
Stone,    By  Dr.  William  Stukely,  F.ILS.  —  [1719.] 

At  EllstoD,  near  Newark  in  Nottingbamshire,  was  dis- 
covered an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  lai^  animal,  impressed 
OD  a  very  hard  blue  clay  stone ;  the  same  as,  and  undoubtedly 
came  from,  the  neighbouring  quarries  about  Fulbeck,  on  the 
western  cliff  of  the  long  tract  of  hills  extending  quite  through 
the  adjacent  county  of  Lincoln.  It  lay,  time  out  of  mind,  at 
the  side  of  a  well  near  the  parsonage-house,  where  it  had 
■erved  for  a  landing-place  to  those  that  drew  water ;  but  on 
removal,  the  under-side  exhibited  this  unusual  form.  Where 
the  remaining  part  of  the  stone  may  be,  which  contained  the 
iqiper  part  and  continuation  of  the  skeleton,  is  now  utterly  un- 
known. It  seems  to  be  that  of  a  crocodile  or  porpoise.  There 
are  16  vertebrae  of  the  back  and  loms,  very  plain  and  distinct, 
with  their  processes  and  intermediate  cartiLages ;  nine  whole 
or  partial  ribs  of  the  left-side  ;  the  os  sacrum,  Uie  ileum  in  situ, 
and  two  thigh-bones  displaced  a  little ;  the  b^nnings  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  1^;  on  one  comer  there  seem 
to  be  the  vestigia  of  a  foot  with  four  of  the  five  toes,  and  a 
little  way  off  an  entire  toe,  now  left  perfect  in  the  stone : 
there  are  no  less  than  1 1  joints  of  the  tail,  and  the  cartilages 
between  them  of  a  white  colour  distinguishable  firom  the  rest. 

About  six  years  since,  I  was  shown  many  human  bones 
taken  from  whole  skeletons,  with  British  beads,  chains,  iron 
rings,  brass  bits  of  bridles,  and  the  like,  which  were  dug  up 
in  a  quarry  at  Blankney  in  Lincolnshire ;  which  probably 
was  plain  mold  when  these  old  bodies  of  the  Britons  were 
interred;  and  since  then  I  saw  many  human  bones  and 
armour,  with  Roman  coins,  fibulae,  &c  found  in  a  stone  pit 
in  the  park  at  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  afler  a  battle.  Whence  we 
may  judge  it  a  vulgar  error,  in  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and 
walls  to  admire  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar,  and  to  praise  our 
ancestors  for  an  art  which  we  suppose  now  lost;  when  doubt- 
less the  strength  of  the  cement  is  owing  to  length  of  time ; 
and  in  future  ages  the  same  judgment  may  be  formed  of  our 
modem  buildings. 

From  all  these  instances,  I  infer  the  ancient  state  of  these 

eliffs,  where  this  skeleton  was  found,  and  shells  are  daily 

found,  intimately  mixed  in  the  substance  of  the  stone,  to  have 

tmrmerly  been  of  a  softer  consistence,  capable  of  admitting 

$hom  into  iu  bowels,  and  iromufrng  them  as  part  of  itself; 

mui  IbMt  emrtb  which  is  now  maxiages)b\eVy;y  ii)[M&'f^s\^^)  tsv^>{ 
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nombly,  in  time,  assume  the  same  density,  at  least  not  &r 
beloir  the  sur&ce ;  for  in  this  very  cliff  the  upper  strata  art 
still  day,  becoming  the  harder  the  deeper. 


Smenmenis  made  with  Mont. '  VilleUe^s  Burning  Ckmeaoe* 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Harris^  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Desaguubrs* 

This  mirror  is  a  concave,  47  inches  wide,  and  ground  to 
a  sphere  of  76  inches  radius ;  so  that  its  focus  is  about  98 
indies  distant  from  the  vertex  of  the  glass.  The  metal,  of 
which  it  is  made,  is  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  tin-glass, 
and  its  reflection  has  something. or  a  yellow  cast.  The 
concave  surfiu:e  has  scarcely  any  flaws,  and  those  very  smaQj 
but  the  convex  side,  whi^  is  also  polished,  has  some  holes 
in  it.; 

Having  held  several  bodies  in  Che  focus  of  this  mirror,  we 
observed  what  happened  to  them  while  exposed  to  this  great 
heat;  and  with  a  half  second  pendulum  noted  the  time  in 
which  any  material  change  happened  to  them.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  from  9  dll  12  in  the  morning,  as  follow  :•— 

No.  1.  A  red  piece  of  a  Roman  patera,  which  began  to 
mdt  in  three  seconds,  was  ready  to  drop  in  100«  2.  Another 
black  niece  mdted  at  four,  and  was  ready  to  drop  in  64 
seconds.  S.  Chalk  taken  out  of  an  echinus  spatagus  filled 
with  chalk  only  fled  away  in  28  seconds.  4.  A  fossil  shell 
calcined  in  seven  seconds,  and  did  no  more  in  64>.  5.  A  pieoe 
of  Voim^y*tL  pillar  at  Alexandria  was  vitrified  in  the  oladc 
part  in  50  seconds,  and  in  the  white  part  in  54.  6.  Copper 
ore,  which  had  no  metal  in  it  visible,  vitrified  in  eight  seconds. 
7.  Slag,  or  dnder  of  the  ancient  if  on-work  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  Saxons,  was  ready  to  run  in  29^  seconds. 

Here  the  glass,  growing  hot,  burned  with  much  less  force* 

a  Iron-ore  fled  at  first,  but  mdted  in  24  seconds.  9.  Talc 
began  to  calcine  at  40  seconds,  and  held  in  the  focus  64. 
10.  Calculus  humanus  in  two  seconds  was  calcined,  and  only 
dropped  off  in  6a  1 1.  An  anonjrmous  fish's  tooth  melted  m 
S2^  seconds.  12.  The  asbestos  seemed  condensed  a  little  in 
88  seconds,  but  it  was  now  something  doudy ;  Mons.  Villette 
says,  that  the  ^lass  usually  calcines  it.  18.  A  golden  mar- 
chasite  broke  m  pieces,  and  began  to  melt  in  about  SO 
seconds.  14.  A  silver  sixpence  melted  in  7i  seconds.  15.  A 
King  William's  copper  halfpenny  melted  in  20  seconds,  and 
ran  with  a  hole  in  it  in  31.  16.  A  King  GeoT^e' %  VaS&^esGocf) 
melted  in  26Becondg,  and  ran  in  34.  17,  Tm  mAleiiSsi  ^teit 
seconds.    18.  Cast  iron  in  16  seconds.     W.  SVaXfexas\MAH^ 
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three  seconds,  and  had  a  hole  in  six.  20.  Thin  tile  melted 
iQ  four  seconds,  and  had  a  hole  and  was  vitrified  through  in 
80.  21.  Bone  calcined  in  four  seconds,  and  vitrified  in  33. 
*  22.  An  emerald  was  melted  into  a  substance  like  a  turquois 
•tone.  23.  A  diamond,  weighing  four  grains,  lost  ^  of  its 
weight. 

An  Account  <^ihe  extraordinary  Meteor  seen  att  over  England^ 
^  on  the  \9th  of  March,  1718-9.    By  Bdm.  Balley,  LL.D. 

'  Our  very  worthy  vice-president.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  being 
abroad  at  that  time,  happened  to  have  his  eyes  turned 
towards  it  at  its  first  eruption ;  of  which  he  gave  the  following 
account :  That  walking  m  the  streets  in  London,  at  about  a 
quarter  after  eight  at  night,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a -sudden 
Mpat  light,  far  exceeding  that  of  the  moon,  which  shone  very 
•oright.  He  turned  to  the  westward,  where  the  light  was, 
whidi  he  apprehended  at  first  to  be  artificial  fire-works  or 
Tockets.  The  first  place  he  observed  it  in  was  about  the 
Pleiades  northerly,  whence  it  moved  after  the  manner  of  a 
Iklling  star,  but  more  slowly,  in  a  seeming  direct  line,  de- 
scending a  little  beyond  and  below  the  stars  in  Orion's  belt, 
then  in  the  S.  W.  The  long  stream  appeared  to  be  branched 
Aout  the  middle,  and  the  meteor  in  its  way  turned  pear- 
ftshioned  or  tapering  upwards.  At  the  lower  end  it  came  at 
last  to  be  larger  and  spherical,  thoueh  it  was  not  so  larse  as 
the  full  moon.  Its  colour  was  whitish,  with  a  tint  of  blue, 
of  a  most  vivid  dazzling  lustre,  which  seemed  in  brightness 
Tery  nearly  to  resemble,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  the  body  of  the 
%xai  in  a  clear  day.  This  brightness  obliged  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  several  times  from  it,  as  well  when  it  was  a  stream  as 
when  it  was  pear-fashioned  and  a  globe.  It  seemed  to  move 
in  about  half  a  minute  or  less,  about  the  length  of  2(y,  and  to 
ffo  out  about  as  much  above  the  horizon.  There  was  lefl 
behind  it,  where  it  had  passed,  a  track  of  a  cloudy-  or  faint 
reddish  yellow  colour,  such  as  red-hot  iron  or  glowing  coals 
have,  which  continued  more  than  a  minute,  seemed  to  sparkle, 
a&d  kept  its  place  without  falling.  This  track  was  inter- 
rupted, or  had  a  chasm  towards  its  upper  end,  at  about  two 
thurds  of  its  length.  He  did  not  hear  any  noise  it  made ;  but 
the  place  where  the  globe  of  light  had  been  continued,  for 
'aome  time  afler  it  was  extinct,  of  the  same  reddish-yellow 
colour  with  Uie  stx^zm,  and  at  first  some  sparks  seemed  to 
Umte  firom  it,  such  as  come  from  ted-lho^  Vnya\»6S.t«ci  ou  aa 
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An  the  other  acccmnts  of  the  pheDomenon,  id  Londoiv 
agree  in  thiB,  that  the  si^endour  was  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  sun ;  that  within  doon  the  candles  gave  no  manner  oC 
light,  and  in  the  streets  not  only  aU  the  stars  diumpeared,  but 
the  moon,  then  nine  days  dd,  and  hieh  near  the  «wf^iani 
the  sky  being  very  dear,  was  so  &r  e&ced  as  to  be  scarcely 
seen,  at  least  not  to  cast  a  shade,  even  where  the  beams  oif 
the  meteor  were  intercepted  by  the  houses;  so  that,  for  some 
few  seconds  of  time,  in  aU  respects  it  resembled  perfect  day» 

Now  the  situation  of  the  three  dties^  London,  Oxford,  and 
Worcester,  being  nearly  on  the  same  W.  N.  W.  point,  on  which 
the  track  of  the  meteor  had  its  greatest  altitude  above  the 
horizon,  equal  to  the  angle  of  its  visible  way ;  if  we  suppose 
it  at  London  to  have  been  27^  hi^,  and  at  the  same  time  at 
Worcester  to  be  6SP  high,  in  the  plane  of  the  vertical  drde 
passing  through  London  and  Worcester ;  supposing,  likewise, 
the  d^tance  between  them  to  be  90  geographical  miles,  or 
one  degree  and  a  half  of  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth, 
we  shaU,  by  an  easy  trigonometrical  calculus,  find  the  perpeo-' 
diculai  height  to  have  been  64  such  miles. 

When  it  first  broke  out  over  Tiverton,  its  diameter  was 
half  a  degree;  and  its  horizontal  distance  being  150  geogra* 
phical  mM8  from  London,  and  its  altitude  60^  the  hjpothe- 
nusal,  or  real  distance  firom  the  eye,  will  be  more  than  160 
such  miles ;  to  which  radius  the  subtense  of  half  a  degree  will 
be  above  an  English  mile  and  a  lud^  being  about  2800  yards 
nearly.  After  me  same  manner  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  due 
velodtyf  while  some  make  it  half,  others  less  than  a  ouarteri 
of  a  minute,  in  passing  from  its  first  explosion  to  its  last  ex* 
tinction :  but  the  distance  it  moved  in  that  time  being  about 
S^,  or  180  geograpMcai  nnles,  we  may  modestly  cooapate  it 
to  have  run  above  500  such  miles  in  a  minute;  which  is  a 
swifbiess  wholly  incrediUe. 

Of  several  accidents  that  were  reported  to  (lave  attended 
its  pass^,  some  were  the  effect  of  pure  fancy ;  such  as  the 
hearing  it  hiss  as  it  went  along,  as  if  it  had  b^i  very  near  at 
hand :  som?  imagined  they  felt  the  warmth  of  its  beams ;  and 
others  thought  5ey  were  scalded  by  it.    But  what  is  ^'^^ 
and  no  way  to  be  diluted,  is  the  wonderful  noise  that  fi^ 
lowed  its  explosion.    All  accounts  firom  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  are  unanimous,  that  there  wa| 
heard  there,  as  it  were  the  report  of  a  very  great  cannon,  or 
wther  of  a  broadside,  at  some  distance,  whidi  was  siKm  fol- 
lowed by  a  rattling  noise,  as  if  many  small  arms  had  been 
pxwmioiualy  di»<i«iBed,    What  was  peculiar  to  this  sound 
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An  the  otiier  accounts  of  the  phenomenon,  in  London^ 
agree  in  this,  that  the  splendour  was  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  sun ;  that  within  doors  the  candles  gave  no  manner  of 
light,  and  in  the  streets  not  only  all  the  stars  disappeared,  but 
the  moon,  then  nine  days  old,  and  high  near  tine  meridian, 
the  sky  being  very  clear,  was  so  far  e&ced  as  to  be  scarcely 
seen,  at  least  not  to  cast  a  shade,  even  where  the  beams  of 
the  meteor  were  intercepted  by  the  houses ;  so  that,  for  soma 
few  seconds  of  time,  in  all  respects  it  resembled  perfect  day* 

l^ow  the  situation  of  the  three  cities,  London,  Oxford,  and 
Worcester,  being  nearly  on  the  same  W.  N.  W.  point,  on  which 
the  track  of  the  meteor  had  its  greatest  altitude  above  the 
horizon,  equal  to  the  angle  of  its  visible  way ;  if  we  suppose 
it  at  London  to  have  been  27^  high,  and  at  the  same  time  at 
Worcester  to  be  65^  high,  in  the  plane  of  the  vertical  circle 
passing  through  London  and  Worcester ;  supposing,  likewise, 
the  distance  between  them  to  be  90  geographical  miles,  or 
one  desree  andahalf  of  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth, 
we  shau,  by  an  easy  trigonometrical  calculus,  find  the  perpen-' 
diculai  height  to  luive  been  64  such  miles. 

When  it  first  broke  out  over  Tiverton,  its  diameter  waa 
half  a  degree;  and  its  horizontal  distance  being  150  geogra- 
phical miles  firom  London,  and  its  altitude  60,  the  hypothec 
nusal,  or  real  distance  firom  the  eye,  will  be  more  than  160 
such  nules ;  to  which  radius  the  subtense  of  half  a  degree  will 
be  above  an  English  mile  and  a  half,  being  about  2800  yards 
nearly.  After  the  same  manner  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  due 
velocity,  while  some  make  it  half,  others  less  than  a  auarter, 
of  a  minute,  in  passing  firom  its  first  explosion  to  its  last  ex- 
tinction :  but  the  Stance  it  moved  in  that  time  being  about 
S^,  or  180  geographical  mfles,  we  may  modestly  compute  it 
to  have  run  above  SOO  sudi  miles  in  a  minute ;  which  is  a 
swiftness  wholly  incredible* 

Of  several  acci^nts  that  were  reported  to  fiave  attended 
its  passa^,  some  were  the  effect  of  pure  fancy ;  such  as  the 
hemng  it  hiss  as  it  went  along,  as  tf  it  had  been  very  near  at 
hand :  som^  imagined  they  felt  the  warmth  of  its  beams ;  and 
others  thought  they  were  scalded  by  it.  But  what  h  certum 
and  no  way  to  be  dif^ted,  is  the  wonderful  noise  that  fl» 
lowed  its  explosion.  All  accounts  firom  Devon  and  ComwaOy 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  are  unanimous,  that  there  wa^ 
heard  there,  as  it  were  the  report  of  a  very  great  cannon,  or 
rather  of  a  broadside,  at  some  distance,  wbidm^A  vmscl^^ 
lowed  bjr  a  rattling  Doisef  as  if  many  smsSX  uniA  Yiai^  \)^ft^ 
piwnmmoualy  diBd^arged.    What  W|«  ^wifiM  Vi  «6SMk  VS«»^ 
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was,  that  it  was  attended  witli  an  uncommon  tremour  of  the 
air,  and  every  where  in  those  counties  very  sensibly  shook 
the  glass-windows  and  doors  in  the  houses,  and  according  to 
aome,  even  the  houses  themselves,  beyond  the  usual  effect  of 
cannon,  though  near ;  and  Mr.  Cruwys  at  Tiverton,  on  this 
occasion,  lost  a  looking-glass,  which  being  loose  in  its  frame, 
fell  out  on  the  shock,  and  was  broken.  We  do  not  yet  know 
the  extent  of  this  prodigious  sound,  which  was  heard,  against 
the  then  easterly  wind,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  and 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Tabor,  who  distinctly  heard  it  beyond 
Lewes  in  Sussex. 


An  Account  cf  tome  JEacpenmenis  to  find  how  much  dte  A- 
sistance  of  the  Air  retards  falling  bodies.  By  J,  71  Desa* 
GULIERSy  LLJ), —  [1719.] 

I  TOOK  twelve  balls,  six  of  which  were  solid  leaden  globes 
of  about  two  inches  diameter;  three  hollow  glass  balls  of 
about  h\e  inches  diameter ;  and  three  lisht  pasteboard  JioUow 
globes  of  about  the  same  diameter ;  and  having  carried  them 
to  the  upper  gallery  in  the  lantern,  on  the  dome  of  St  Paul's 
church,  I  let  them  fall  down  by  two  at  a  time  in  the  following 
numner: 

First,  a  leaden  ball  and  a  glass  ball ;  2dlv,  a  leaden  ball 
and  a  glass  ball ;  Sdly,  a  leaden  ball  and  a  glass  balL  Then 
I  let  ^1,  in  the  same  manner,  the  three  other  leaden  balls* 
each  with  a  pasteboard  balL 

After  that,  having  the  leaden  and  pasteboard  balls  brought 
1^  again,  I  repeated  the  experiment  twice  more  with  a  leaden 
and  pasteboard  baU ;  then  1  made  the  experiment  twice  more 
witli  a  pasteboard  ball  alone,  to  see  how  long  it  would  be  in 
felling. 

On  the  whole  it  appeared,  that  the  leaden  balls  were  a  very 
little  more  than  4^  seconds  in  felling;  the  two  largest  of 
the  glass  balls  six  seconds ;  and  the  pasteboard  balls  6^  se- 
ooncb. 

The  height  of  the  gallery,  from  whence  the  bodies  fell,  was 
K2  feet  above  Uie  pavement  of  the  church,  then  covered 
with  Ixmrds,  on  whicn  they  felL 

A  pail  of  water  thrown  down  met  with  such  a  resistance 
in  felling  272  feet  through  the  airi  that  it  was  all  turned  into 
drops  li]»  rain. 
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On  the  Plague  at  Cantiaintmople,  By  Emavuel  Timons,  MJ). 

It  18  proved  by  historical  documents,  as  well  as  by  daily 
observation,  that  the  plague  is  brought  from  Egypt  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here  it  is  fostered  and  retained ;  ana  although 
this  city  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  seminia  of  a  former 
pestilence,  yet  a  new  fomes  of  contagion  is  every  now  aad 
then  imported.  It  is  for  the  most  part  suppressed  by  a  se- 
vere degree  of  winter  cold. 

Hie  following  are  the  symptoms ;  namely,  fever,  buboes, 
caxbundes,  exanthemata,  head-adie,  phrenitis,  drowsiness  in 
some,  wakefulness  in  others,  anxiety,  debility,  or  great  pros- 
tration of  streneth,  dull  or  muddy  appearance  of  the  eyes,  pal- 
pitation of  the  neaot,  diyness  of  the  ton^e,  vmniting,  hiccup, 
worms,  diarrhcea,  bleedme  at  the  nose,  bloody  urine,  spitting 
of  blood;  peinsof  the  side,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  parts. 
To  these  I  add  a  weariness  and  soreness  of  the  limbs,  shiver- 
ing sometimes  followed  by  heat,  but  more  frequently  not ; 
nausea  without  vomiting,  vertigo,  trembling  of  the  hands  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  disorder.  Of  these  Sjrmptoms  there 
is  not  one  which  is  inseparable  from  the  disorder,  not  even 
buboes,  carbuncles,  and  exanthemata.  In  many  instances 
there  is  no  fever.  Hence  it  may  be  established  as  a  general 
rule,  that  whenever  a  disorder  is  accompanied  with  buboes, 
carbuncles,  &c.  we  may  with  certainty  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
plague;  but  that  although  such  symptoms  be  wanting  we 
cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  the  contrary.  Thus  many 
who  are  seized  with  tne  plague  experience  merehr  a  slight 
shivering,  not  so  mudi  as  m  a  common  cold ;  and  ror  several 
days  none  of  the  characteristic  83rmptoms  show  themselves, 
but  at  len^  they  burst  forth  all  at  once.  Some  after  taking 
the  infection  only  fed  a  degree  of  languor:  they  are  capable 
of  walking  about,  and  going  through  their  usual  occupraons 
without  inconvenience;  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  they 
suddenly  drop  down,  and  die  on  the  spot. 

In  some  constitutions  the  plague  remainsdormant  far  several 
days,  and  then  comes  faito  action.    If  a  person  who^  is  re- 
covering from  the  plague  commits  any  great  error  in  diet 
before  Uie  fortieth  day,  and  a  fresh  bubo  appears,  he  dies,    ft" 
is  very  unusual  for  a  person  who  has  been  perfectljr  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  the  plague,  to  have  it  a  second  time  during 
the  same  jrear.    A  person  who  had  lived  in  an  infocted  house 
for  some  months  without  taldng  the  plaf;;tt!e,  ir«a  ix  Veu^ 
seized  with  it '  Old  men,  for  the  most  pert>  eiciiQie  \Bi«cSCtfiGL\ 
/mu^  penona,  m  the  contrary,  are  Tcry  ^dote  Xft  X3ii»  '^'fc^ 
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out  of  the  sea.  Dec  18.  we  got  under  sail  at  12  o'clock  at 
night,  and  stood  from  Angras,  S.E.  The  next  day  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  we  made  an  island,  all  fire  and  smoke ;  and 
continued  our  course  till  the  ashes  feU  on  bur  deck,  like  hail 
or  snow,  all  night.  We  bore  from  it,  the  fire  and  smoke  roar- 
ing like  thunder,  or  great  guns.  At  day-break  we  stood  to- 
wards it  again :  at  12  o'clock  we  had  a  good  observation,  two 
leagues  south  from  it.  We  sailed  round  it,  and  so  near,  that 
the  fire  and  matter  it  threw  out,  had  like  to  have  done  us 
damage :  but  a  small  gale  at  S.E.  sprung  up,  and  carried  us 
dear,  to  our  great  joy.  The  breeze  was  accompanied  with  a 
small  shower  of  rain,  which  caused  a  great  dust  to  fall  on  our 
dedc  With  this  breeze  we  stood  away  for  Tercera.  The 
governor  informed  us  that  the  fire  broke  out  Nov.  20.  1720^ 
in  the  night,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  an  earth- 
qflake,  which  shattered  many  houses  in  the  town  of  Angra, 
and  places  adjacent.  Prodigious  quantities  of  pumice-stones 
and  half-broiled  fish  were  found  floating  on  the  sea,  for  many 
leagues  round  the  island,  and  abundance  of  sea-birds  hovering 
about  it. 


Observations  on  the  Figures  of  Snow.    By  the  Rev,  JBesj. 

Langwith,  D,D.^  [1723.] 

On  Jan.  Sa  1723,  a  little  afler  nine  in  the  morning,  wea- 
ther cold,  wind  south-westerly,  but  not  very  high,  barometer 
above  30  inches,  I  saw  that  pretty  phenomenon  of  the  star- 
like snow,  and  though  on  comparing  my  observations  after- 
wards witli  those  of  Descartes,  Dr.  Grew,  and  Mr.  Morton,  I 
find  I  have  but  little  to  add  on  the  subject ;  yet,  as  I  observed 
the  progress  of  nature,  in  this  sort  o^  crjrstallisation,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you 
to  receive  an  account  of  it. 

I  shall  begin  with  the 
most  simple  figures  A 
and  B,  of  which  the  B  ^ 
former  is  a  roundish 
pellet  of  ice;  the  se- 
cond, a  small  oblong 
body,  with  parallel  sides, 
which  is  oflen  as  fine  as  a  hair.  Of  this  latter  kind  the  flakes 
of  snow  chiefly  consist ;  and  though  they  look  white  to  the  eye, 
yet  when  viewed  with  a  small  magnifier  of  a  microscope,  they 

iwpeur  like  so  many  transpareat  needles  of  ice  thrown  toge- 

ther,  without  any  order. 
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The  next  figure  is  c,  in  which  the  pellet  has  shot  out  six 
of  those  small  bodies  of  equal  length,  and  set  at  equal  angles ; 
of  this  kind  I  saw  a  considerable  number. 

The  next  step  in  the  crystallisation  is  d,  in  which  those 
bodies  are  lengthened,  and  have  shot  out  a  great  many  more 
from  their  sides,  at  equal  an^es,  but  unequal  lengtlis,  growing 
continually  shorter  and  shorter,  till  they  terminate  in  a  point. 
I  measured  some  of  these,  and  found  them  to  be  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  I  saw  but  very  few  of  them  in 
perfection,  for  the  collateral  shoots  were  so  exquisitely  fine,  as 
to  be  liable  to  be  broken  in  their  faU,  or  confounded  t<^et^er 
by  the  least  degree  of  heat. 

Of  the  next  kind,  e,  I  saw  a  very  great  number,  which  be- 
ing examined  by  the  microscope,  plainly  appeared  to  b# 
notliing  but  the  former  in  disorder.  The  edges  of  these  weMr 
in  general,  very  irregular,  but  some  of  them  happened  to  be 
so  mdented,  as  to  look  like  the  jagged  leaves  of  plants. 

The  next  kind,  f,  had  12  points  regularly  disposed,  and  pro- 
bably  might  consist  of  two  of  the  former  so  joined  together^as 
to  cut  their  angles  equally. 

I  saw  but  very  few  figures  of  12  points,  and  those  mostly 
imperfect  in  one  respect  or  other. 

Experiment  concerning  the  Degrees  of  Heat  cfhoiUng  Liquore, 

By  M.  Fahrenheit.  —  [1724.] 

M.  Fahrebtheit  finding,  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  M.  Amontons  had,  by  means  of  a 
tfiermometer  of  his  own  invention,  discovered  that  water 
boils  with  a  fixed  degree  of  heat,  was  very  desirous  of  makinjg 
such  another  thermometer,  to  view  with  his  own  eyes  this 
curious  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  experiment. 

Having  made  such  a  thermometer,  the  event  answered  his 
expectation.  The  issue  of  the  experiments  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  taWe :  the  first  column  shows  the  several  liquors 
used,  the  second  the  degree  of  heat  each  liquor  acquired 
by  boiliiig. 

The  degrees  of 
Liquora.  heat  acquired  by 

boiling. 

Spirits  of  wine         -  -  -  176  *, 

Bain  water  .  -  -  212 

Spirit  of  nitre         >  -  -  VA 

'Lixivium  of  pot-ash  -  -  *2Afy 

on  of  vitriol  -  -  .       Z^ 

M   2 
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Volatile  oils  begin  to  boil  with  a  low  degree  of  heat ;  but 
their  heat  continuall)'  increases  by  boiling;  the  reason  of 
which  may  probably  be  this,  viz.  that  the  more  volatile 
particles  fly  ofF,  while  the  resinous  ones  remain  behind. 

But  fixed  oils  require  so  great  a  degree  of  heat,  that  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  begins  to  boil  at  the  same  time 
with  them ;  and  hence  their  degree  of  heat  can  scarcely  be 
found  with  certainty  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 


Experiments  and  ObsenxUions  on  the  Freezing  of  Water  in 
Vaato,    By  M,  Fahrssheit.  —  [1 724.] 

.  March  2.  1721,  he  exposed  to  the  cold  a  glass  ball, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  exhausted  of  air,  and  filled  with 
nun-water  almost  half  full ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
thermometer  was  marked  at  15  degrees.  In  an  hour  after, 
he  found  the  water  still  fluid  in  the  balL  He  then  left  the 
ball  exposed  all  night  in  the  open  air,  and  next  day,  viz.  the 
third  of  March,  at  5  o  clock  m  the  morning,  he  found  the 
water  still  fluid,  and  the  thermometer  at  the  same  degree ; 
the  cause  of  which  unexpected  phenomenon  he  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  the  air.  To  discover  the  truth  of  this  con- 
jecture, he  broke  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  that  the 
exhausted  ball  might  be  again  ^led  with  air ;  on  which  the 
whole  mass  of  water  was  suddenly  mixed  with  very  thin 
lamellae  of  ice.  He  broke  the  ball,  and  putting  some  of  the 
ice  into  some  water  in  a  glass  cup,  he  observed  it  floated. 

A  little  time  afler,  he  observed  all  the  water  mixed  with 
icy  lamellte  ;  yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  water  still  continued 
fluid  between  the  interstices  ;  the  thermometer,  put  into  this 
mixture,  stood  at  32  degrees.  On  repeating  the  experiment 
with  two  other  balls,  and  after  preparing  them  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  he  exposed  them  for  an  hour  in  the  ojpen 
air,  the  thermometer  being  then  at  20  degrees ;  an  hour  after, 
he  found  the  water  still  fluid  in  both  the  balls,  but  after  the 
exhausted  ball  was  again  filled  with  air,  the  water,  as  in  the 
former  experiment,  was  very  soon  mixed  with  icy  lamellae ; 
and  their  production  was  so  instantaneous,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  observed  with  the  eye.  Before  he  broke  one  of 
the  balls,  he  separated  the  water  in  the  said  cup  from  the 
icy  lamellae,  on  which  he  broke  the  ball,  and  threw  the  ice 
into  water ;  the  ice,  it  is  true,  floated  on  the  water,  but  he 
in  vain  expected  the  production  of  the  lameU«  in  the  cup. 
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Gmeemimg  the  JDiffertnee  in  the  Height  of  a  Human  Body^ 
between  Morning  €tnd  Night    By  the  Kev.  Mr,  Wjsse. 

Mr.  Wassk  having  measured  a  great  many  sedentary 
people  and  day-labourers,  of  all  ages  and  shapes,  found  the 
difference  in  their  height  between  the  morning  and  night  to 
be  near  an  inch.  He  tried  himself  when  sitting,  and  found 
it  in  like  manner ;  particularly,  August  21.  172S,  he  sat  down, 
at  11  in  the  morning,  and  fixed  an  iron  pin  so  as  to  touch  it, 
and  that  but  barely.  Afterwards  &tigumg  himself  for  half 
an  hour  with  a  garden-roller,  the  consequence  was,  tliat  at 
1^  SO*  he  could  not  reach  the  nail  sitting,  by  about  -,^^  of 
an  indi-  At  two  the  same  day  he  wanted  near  -f^  of  an  inch. 
On  the  21  sty  at  6*^  SO"  in  the  morning,  he  touted  the  nail 
luUy;  and  after  tlie  above-mentioned  exercise  for  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  at  7^  14™  he  fell  short  almost  as  much  as 
before.  On  the  27th,  having  sat  up  late  with  some  friends, 
he  was  fiiint,  and  felt  himself  heavy  on  the  cnround,  and  with- 
out any  spring,  and  at  nine  next  momin§^  he  did  not  reach 
the  niult  though  he  had  used  no  exercise.  He  rode  out, 
but  could  not  reach  it  that  day.  On  the  28th  he  rode  about 
four  miles ;  and  whereas  at  six  that  morning  he  reached  the 
nail,  he  had  lost  -A  of  an  inch  by  eight.  Sq>t.  19th  he  came 
from  Oxford  a  little  tired,  and  next  morning  at  eight  wanted 
one  half  of  an  indi.  After  studying  closely,  though  he 
never  stirred  from  the  writing-desk,  yet  in  five  or  six  hours 
lie  lost  near  an  inch.  All  the  diffmnce  between  labourers 
and  sedentary  people  is,  that  the. former  are  longer  in  losing 
their  morning  neight,  and  sink  rather  less  in  the  whole  than 
the  latter.  When  the  height  is  lost,  it  can  be  regained  by 
rest  that  day,  or  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 

The  alteration  m  the  human  stature,  it  seems,  proceeds 
from  the  yielding  of  the  cartilages  between  the  vertebrae,  to 
the  wei^t  of  the  body  in  an  erect  posture. 


Theapaeific 


Gold 

-     19081 

Mercury 

.     13575 

Lead 

-     11350 

SUver 

.     10481 

Swedish  copper 

•       8834 

Japanese  copper 

-       8799 

Iron 

-      7817 

M 

rf  eeveral  Bodies.    By  M.  Fahrbs- 
BEIT,  B.8.S.—  [1724.] 

Malacca  tin 
English  tin       -         - 
White  marcasite 
llegulus  of  antimony 
Brass 

Rock-crystal 
Homogeneous  FjT\le% 
3 


7364 
7313 
9850 
66*22 
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Sea  salt 

2125 

The  same 

-     1571 i 

Nitre 

2150 

Good  aquafortis 

-     1409 

Alum 

1738 

Spirit  of  nitre 

-    1293i 

Very  white  sugar     - 

1606i 

Rain-water 

-     1000 

Oil  of  vitriol 

1877i 

Rape-seed  oil 

-       913 

Lixivium  of  pot-ash, 

Alcohol  of  wine 

-      826 

fiilly  saturated  with 

The  same,  purer 

-      825 

salt           -            - 

1563 

Of  the  Currents  at  the  Straits*  ilfouM.—  [1724?.] 

-  Cape  Spartel,  and  Cape  Trafidgar,  from  the  western 
ocean,  are  known  to  make  the  Straits'  mouth ;  from  whence 
9  cuijent,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  about  five 
leagues  broa^  between  the  Barbary  and  Spanish  land»  runs 
at  least  two  miles  each  hour,  as  far  as  Ceuta  Foint;  md 
there  the  two  coasts  opening  about  18  leagues  distant  from 
each  other,  the  current  does  not  run  above  one  mile  an  hour, 
^nd  so  continues  as  far  as  Cape  de  Oat,  which  is  70  leagues 
up  the  Mediterranean.' 

:  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  year  1712^  Mons.  Du 
L'Aigle,  that  fortunate  and  generous  commander  of  the  pri- 
vateer called  the  Phoenix  of  Marseilles,  giving  chase,  near 
Ceuta  Point,  to  a  Dutch  ship  bound  for  Holland,  he  c^ifie  up 
with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  gut,  between  Tariffia  and  Tangier, 
and  there  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly  sunk  her,  all 
ker  men  being  saved  by  Mons.Du  L'Aiele;  and  a  few  days  after, 
the  sunk  ship,  with  her  cargo  of  brandy  and  oil,  arose  on  the 
9hore  near  Tangier,  which  is  at  least  four  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  die  place  where  she  sunk,  and  directly  against  the 
strength  of  the  current ;  which  has  persuaded  many  men  that 
there  is  a  re-currency  in  the  deep  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 

fut,  that  sets  outwards  to  the  grand  ocean,  which  this  acci* 
ent  very  much  demonstrates  ;  and,  possibly,  a  great  part  of 
the  water,  which  runs  into  the  Straits,  returns  that  way,  and 
along  the  two  coasts  before  mentioned ;  otherwise  this  ship 
must  of  course  have  been  driven  towards  Ceuta,  and  so 
upwards. 

The  water  in  the  ^t  must  be  very  deep,  several  of  the 
commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  having  attempted  to  sound  it 
with  the  longest  lines  they  could  contrive,  but  could  never 
find  any  bottom. 


OF   THE  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF   WHALES.  2iT 

An  Euay  am  the  Natural  History  of  Whales.    By  the  Him. 

Paul  Dudley. — [1725.] 

The  ru^ht  or  whalebone  whale  is  a  large  fish,  measuring 
60  or  70  reet  in  length,  and  very  bulky,  having  no  scales,  but 
a  soft  fine  smooth  skin ;  no  fins,  but  only  one  on  eaqh  side, 
from  Bye  feet  to  eight  feet  long,  which  they  are  not  observed 
to  use,  but  only  in  turning  themselves,  unless  while  young, 
and  carried  by  the  dam  on  the  flukes  of  their  tails  ;  when  with 
those  fins  they  clasp  about  her  extremity,  and  so  hold  them- 
selves on.  The  eye  of  a  whale  is  about  the  size  of  an  ox's 
eye,  and  situated  m  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  eadi  side^ 
and  where  the  whale  is  broadest ;  for  his  head  tapers  away 
forward  from  his  eyes,  and  his  body  tapers  away  backward; 
his  eyes  are  more  than  half  way  his  depth,  or  nearest  his 
under  part ;  just  under  his  eyes  are  his  two  fins  befbre  men* 
tioned;  he  carries  his  tail  horizontally,  and  with  that  h^ 
sculls  himself  along. 

The  scrag-whale  is  near  akin  to  the  finback ;  but  instead 
of  a  fin  on  his  back,  the  ridge  of  the  hinder  part  of  his  back 
is  scragged  with  half  a  dozen  knobs ;  he  is  nearest  the  righf; 
wlude  m  figure  and  for  quantity  of  oil ;  his  bone  is  wlateibil^ 
uill  not  sput. 

The  finback-whale  is  distinguishable  from  the  right  whale 
by  having  a  large  fin  on  his  back,  from  2|  to  four  feet  long. 
He  has  also  two  side  fins,  as  the  whalebone-whale,  but  much 
longer,  measuring  six  or  seven  feet.  This  fish  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  other,  but  not  so  bulky ;  much  swifter  and 
vciy  furious  when  struck,  and  held  with  great  difficulty ;  their 
oil  IS  not  near  so  much  as  that  of  the  right  whale,  and  the 
bone  of  little  profit,  being  short  and  knobby.  The  belly  of 
this  whale  is  white. 

The  bunch  or  humpback  whale  is  distinguished  from  tlie 
right  whale  by  having  a  buncli  in  the  place  of  tlie  fin  in  the 
finback.  This  bunch  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  a  foot 
high,  shaped  like  a  plug  pointing  backwards.  The  bone  oft 
this  whale  is  worth  but  little,  though  somewhat  better  than 
the  finback's.  His  fins  are  sometimes  18  feet  long,  and  very 
white ;  his  oil  much  as  that  of  tlie  finback.  Both  Uio  finbacks 
and  humpbacks  are  shaped  in  reeves  lengthwise,  from  head 
to  tail,  on  their  bellies  and  their  sides,  as  far  as  their  fins, 
which  are  about  half  way  up  their  sides. 

The  spermaceti-whale  is  a  fish  much  of  lV\e  ^m^  Kwcvexv- 

sioD  witli  the  others  but  o£  a  greyish  colour  \  NvYveteta  ^^Bfc 

ot/jen  are  black;  he  has  a  bunch  on  hi&  bacV  \\Vfe  AxeXwMSX^ 
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back,  but  tben  he  is  distinguished  by  not  having  any  whale- 
bone in  the  mouth ;  instead  of  which,  there  are  rows  of  fine 
ivory  teeth  in  each  jaw,  about  five  or  six  inches  long.  They 
tre  a  more  eentle  fish  than  the  other  whales,  and  seldom 
fight  with  their  tails.     The  spermaceti-oil,  so  called,  lies  in  a 

Ct  trunk  about  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  10  or  12  feet 
^,  near  the  whole  depth,  breadth,  and  length  of  the  head, 
it  is  disposed  in  several  membranous  cells,  and  covered  not 
with  a  bone,  but  a  thick  gristly  substance  below  the  skin. 

Their  care  of  their  young  is  very  remarkable ;  they  not 
only  carry  them  on  their  taib,  and  suckle  them,  but  often 
rise  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  ;  and  however  they 
may  be  chased  or  wounded  by  the  cruelty  of  man,  yet  as  long 
as  they  have  sense,  and  perceive  life  in  their  young,  they  will 
never  leave  them,  nor  will  they  then  strike  with  tlieir  tail ; 
and  if,  in  their  running,  the  young  one  loses  its  hold  and 
drops  off,  the  dam  comes  about,  and  passing  underneath, 
takes  it  on  again.  Whales  are  very  gregarious,  being  some- 
times found  100  in  a  scull,  and  are  great  travellers.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  right  or  whalebone  whales  go  westward, 
and  in  the  spring  eastward.  But  the  several  kinds  of  whales 
do  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  each  sort  by  themselves. 

Their  way  of  breathing  is  by  two  spout-holes  in  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  spermaceti  has  but  one,  and  that  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  head.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  not 
disturbed,  they  are  observed  to  rise  and  blow,  spouting  out 
water  and  air,  and  to  draw  in  fresh  air ;  but  when  pursued 
they  will  sometimes  keep  under  water  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
though  when  a  cow  has  her  calf  on  her  tail,  she  rises  much 
oftener,  for  the  young  one  to  breathe,  without  breathing 
herself. 

The  fish  that  prey  upon  the  whales,  and  often  kill  the 
young  ones,  are  by  the  whalemen  called  kOlers.  These  killers 
are  from  20  to  SO  feet  long,  and  have  teeth  in  both  jaws  that 
lock  into  each  other.  They  have  a  fin  near  the  middle  of  their 
back  four  or  ^ve  feet  long.  They  ^  in  company  by  dozens, 
and  set  upon  a  young  whale,  and  will  bait  him  like  so  many 
bull-dogs ;  some  will  lay  hold  of  his  tail  to  keep  him  from 
direshing,  while  others  lay  hold  <^  his  head,  and  bite  and 
dkresh  lum,  till  the  poor  creature,  beins  thus  heated,  lolls 
out  his  tongue,  and  then  some  of  the  kiUers  catch  hold  o£ 
his  lips,  and  if  possible  of  his  tongue ;  and  after  they  have 
killed  him,  they  chiefly  feed  upon  uie  tonggti  andthtwlT  IVtrC 
when  he  bejpins  to  putre^  they  leave- faiifL 

Ambergns  is  found  only  in  tli»iperinaceti-wfaalcS|  and  con* 
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sisU  of  balls  or  globular  bodies,  <^  varioos  sizes,  fVom  about 
three  to  12  inches  diameter,  and  will  weigh  from  a  pound  and 
a  half  to  22  pounds,  lying  loose  in  a  large  oval  bag  or  bladder, 
of  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  two  or  ^three  feet  deep  and 
wide,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  ox's  bladder. 

CfMagmetieal  Powers*    By  M.  Muschenbsoek. — [1 725.} 

M.  MuscHBNBROBK  wifi^ed  to  try,  whether  loadstones 
operate  on  each  other  at  different  distances,  according  to  a 
certain  fnt>portion«  He  thought,  that  if  he  took  two  magnets, 
and  hmig  one  of  them  by  a  thread,  at  different  distances  above 
the  other,  and  if  he  tied  the  end  of  the  thread  to  a  balance,  he 
might  weigh  the  quantity  of  the  force  with  which  the  magnets 
would  act  on  each  other ;  which  succeeded  accordingly. 

The  following  table  contains  the  experiments  made  at  the 
difierent  distances  of  inches  and  lines ;  and  corresponding  to 
them  are  columns,  with  the  number  of  grains  whioi  counter- 
p<Mse  the  force  called  attraction  at  these  distances :  — 

Dbtsnee.        Gniin  Diituice.  Grains 

lBcbn.Iiiwi.  of  force  Lines,     of  force. 

12       0 0,^  4 172 

10      D Oi  3 190 

9      0 OJ  2 215 

12 7<^  1 250 

8 106  i 290 

6 ISl  In  the  very  point  of  contactor  0 S40 

The  fbUowing  table  exhibits  the  observations  he  made  witli 
another  very  good  small  magnet,  while  the  lower  terrella  was 
the  same  as  before,  and  fimuy  fixed  (m  a  table :  these  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former : — 

Dialanoe.         Gndns  Distance.    Grains 

Incbn.  Lines,  offoive.  Lines,     of  force.   ^ 

1        0 2S  2 79 

8....^S0}  1 140 

6 SSii  i 186 

4 50^  0 S40 

3 62 

But  here  again  occur  great  irregularities,  from  which 
nothing  can  be  concluded:  this  only  is  surprising,  that  thougjh 
the  magnet  used  in  the  second  experiment  was  smaller  than 
that  in  the  first,  yet,  in  the  point  of  mutual  contact  it  was 
attracted  with  equal  forces,  namely,  340  grains,  while  in  other 
distances  the  attraction  was  much  less.  He  repeated  these 
experiments  with  other  magnets,  and  particularly  with  one 
whose  force  was  so  great,  as  to  affect  a  magnetic  needle  at 
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the  distance  of  14  Rhinland  feet.  But  from  all  the  experi- 
hients  he  could  only  conclude,  that  there  is  no  assignable  pro- 
portion between  the  forces  and  distances.  He  wished  to  ob- 
ferve,  whether  the  force  of  the  magnet  was  the  same  every 
day,  or  greater  or  less  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  but  he 
found  by  several  experiments,  that  the  force  is  Less  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Both  poles  of  the  magnet  do  not  act  with  the 
same  force :  the  north  poles  are  stronger  than  the  south. 

While  he  made  these  experiments  with  magnets  placed  at 
different  distances  from  each  other,  he  interposed  very  thick 
pieces  of  lead,  tin,  silver,  copper,  and  a  pretty  large  mass  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  magnetic  effluvia  would 
act  be  mtercepted ;  and  if  not  entirely,  yet  if  in  some  measure 
at  least :  but  he  observed,  that  whatever  bodies  he  mterposed, 
the  magnetic  forces  were  alwa3r8  the  same,  as  if  no  such 
bodies  at  all  intervened;  which  he  chinks,  indeed,  a  thing 
surprising,  and  not  to  be  understood :  for  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  these  bodies  are  so  porous  as  to  have  no  soUdity  ; 
if  therefore  they  have  some  solid  parts,  as  they  have  a  great 
deal,  shall  not  these  hinder  the  approach  of  a  foreign  fluid, 
or  its  egress  from  the  magnet,  or  some  of  it  at  least ;  but  ex- 
periments show,  that  the  magnetic  forces  are  nowise  hindered. 

But  he  takes  the  strongest  argument  from  the  repelling 
forces  of  magnets,  which  are  much  weaker  than  the  attracting 
forces,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  below ;  so  that  a  fluid 
must  necessarily  come  from  without  towards  the  magnet, 
which  meeting  the  other  magnet,  impels  the  one  fluid  towards 
the  other,  and  which  enters  the  magnet ;  and  because  the 
magnetic  attraction  is  much  stronger  than  the  repulsion,  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fluid  enters  into  the  magnet  than 
passes  out  from  it :  whence  the  magniet  must  necessarily  be 
soon  filled  with  this  fluid,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  porous  ;  nor 
can  it  b^  supposed,  that  this  fluid  is  emitted  n-om  all  parts  of 
the  magnet,  as  it  were ;  for  the  attraction  is  in  every  point  of 
the  magnet,  but  the  repulsion  is  only  in  the  poles.    * 

In  order  to  show  that  the  magnetic  repulsion  is  less  than 
the  attraction,  the  following  table  contains  the  experiments 
made  with  the  last-mentioned  magnets:—- 

Distance.  Grains  af  Distance.  Grains  of 

Inches.  Lines,     repulsion.  Lines,  repulsion. 


11        11 i  6.. 

9        0 1  5.. 

e        1 2  *.. 

y        0. 24f  I- 

10»»..,.Q4i   In  the  very  point  oi  conXACtO, 


,25^ 
,274 
.29 
.34 
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An  Aceauni  cf  the  Strata  in  Coal-Mine$y  Sfc,     By  Jobs 
JStracuey,  Esq.  FJLS.  —  [1725.] 

Miu  &  has  been  under,  ground,  and  viewed  several  coal- 
works  in  Scotland  and  Northumberland,  and  their  several 
strata.  At  Widdrington  they  have  four  fathoms  of  day,  then  a 
seam  of  coal»  about  six  inches  thick,  not  worth  working ;  then 
a  white  freestone ;  then  a  hard  stone,  called  whin  ;  then  two 
fathoms  of  clay ;  then  a  white  soft  stone ;  and  under  that  a 
vein  of  coal  tliree  feet  nine  inches  thick.  This  is  a  small  coal 
of  the  same  nature,  but  not  8o  good  as  the  Newcastle  coal 
which  comes  to  London  mailcet.  These  veins  dip  to  the 
south-east,  one  yard  in  20. 

Near  Tranent,  in  East-Lothian,  in  Scotland,  the  coal  dips 
also  to  the  south-east,  in  the  same  jproportion  ;  but  at  Baldoe, 
in  the  parish  of  Campsy,  three  miles  from  KylsiUi,  it  dips  to 
the  north-east ;  and  at  Madestone,  near  Falkirk,  to  the  same 
point,  and  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  strata  of  earths  and  minerals,  at  these  places,  agree 
very  nearly :  they  have,  as  the  ground  rises  or  fails,  one,  two^ 
or  three  ^thorns  of  clay ;  then  1 1  fathoms  of  slate,  or  coal- 
clives ;  one  fiithom  of  limestone ;  under  that  two  ^thoms  of 
slate,  earth,  and  stone ;  and  then  coal.  And  all  these  agree 
in  this,  that  the  pits  generally  need  no  timber,  and  have  a 
good  roof^  which  is  supported  by  pillars  of  coal,  which  they 
leave  in  the  working. 

At  fialdoe,  the  coal  is  commonly  45  inches  thick ;  and  all 
along,  for  some  miles  eastward  tlience,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
are  crops  of  coal  and  limestone ;  and  the  tenants  oflcn  spit 
up  as  much  as  will  serve  them  for  a  winter's  burning,  just 
under  the  surface ;  for  there  wants  a  market,  and  it  is  scarcely 
worth  working  for  sale.  And  to  the  nortli-^vest  and  north,  in 
the  drift  of  the  coal  in  higher  cround,  and  consequently  lying 
over  it»  there  appear,  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  scams  of  spar 
and  lead,  the  drift  of  which  is  north-east,  and  lies  almost  per- 
pendicular; but  what  obliquity  there  is  pitches  to  the  south- 
east. 

At  Auchenclaugh,  six  miles  east  from  Kylsith,  there  is  a 
coal  18  feet  thick :  tliis  dips  one  foot  in  three,  and  is  not 
pursued,  by  reason  of  water ;  and,  for  want  of  a  market,  wHI 
not  pay  the  cost  of  draining. 

At  Madestone,  the  coal  is  four  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and 
above  three  fathoms  and  a  half  deep :  they  land  \\.  ow  ^xXi 
backs.    Near  Tranent  three  different  vems  are  'WT0\3k!^\.\  ^^^ 
uadermogt  is  about  J«  fathoms  from  tVie  suit^e,  csS^fc^  ^^ 
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Splent;  coal,  four  feet  and  a  half  thick  ;  it  is  a  hard,  but  not 
large  coal ;  it  makes  a  clear  and  strong  fire  ;  lies  ten  &thams 
under  the  main  coal,  which  is  nine  or  ten  feet  thick,  and 
ooine«  out  very  large.  It4  roof  i»  of  freestone,  under  which 
Mr.  S.  walked  badiward  and  forward  two  hours ;  but  had  no 
onportuiiit^  to  make  anyother  observations  on  the  upper  vein, 
toan  that  it  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  neither  >o  bard  nor 
Ik^  a«  the  other. 


The  engraving  represents  the  strata  in  a  globular  projec- 
tion, supposing  the  mass  of  the  terraqueous  ^obe  to  consist 
of  the  toregoine,  or  perhaps  of  10,000  other  different 
minerals,  all  origmally,  while  ui  a  soft  and  fluid  state,  tending 
towards  the  centre.  It  must  mechanically,  and  almost  neces- 
sarily follow,  by  the  continual  revoludon  of  the  crude  mass 
firom  west  to  east,  like  tlie  winding  upof  a  jack,or  rolling  up 
the  leaves  of  a  paper-book,  that  every  one  of  these  strata,, 
though  they  all  reach  the  centre,  must,  in  some  place  or  other, 
appear  to  the  day ;  in  which  case  there  needs  no  specific 
gravitation  to  cause  tlie  lightest  to  be  uppermost,  &c.  for 
everyone  in  its  turn,  in  some  place  of  the  globe  or  other,  wilt 
be  uppermost ;  and  were  it  practicable  to  sink  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  all  the  strata,  that  are,  would  be  found  in  vrtjy 
part. 
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An  Account  of  the  Strata  of  Bogt,  and  of  Boms  found  undif 
Ground  in  Ireland.    B^f  Mr.  James  Kelly. — [1 726.] 

Marl  is  found  only  in  the  bottoms  of  low  bc^s,  where  it 
is  searched  for  with  augres,  and  found  at  tlie  depth  of  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  feet;  this  in  many  places  occasions  great 
expence  in  draining  off  the  water.  For  the  first  three  feet 
they  meet  with  a  fuzzy  sort  of  earth,  called  moss,  proper  to 
make  turf  for  fuel ;  then  a  stratum  of  gravel  about  half  a  foot ; 
under  which,  for  about  three  feet  more,  is  a  more  kindly 
moss,  that  would  make  a  more  excellent  fuel;  this  is  alto- 
gether mixed  with  timber,  but  so  rotten,  that  the  spade  cuts 
It  as  easily  as  the  earth ;  under  this,  for  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  are  leaves,  mostly  of  oak,  that  appear  fan-  to  the  eye» 
but  will  not  bear  a  touch*  Thb  stratum  is  sometimes  inter- 
rupted with  heaps  of  seed,  that  seem  to  be  broom  or  furze 
seed;  and  in  one  place  there  appeared  to  be  gooseberries  and 
currants ;  in  other  places  in  the  same  stratum  they  find  set" 
weed,  and  other  thmgs  as  odd  to  be  at  that  depth ;  under 
this  impears  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  of  half  a  foot  thick,  fully 
mixed  with  sheOs ;  this  is  esteemed  good  marl,  and  thrown 
up  as  such;  then  appears  the  right  marl,  commonly  two, 
threes  or  four  feet  dfeep,  and  in  some  places  mudi  deeper, 
which  looks  like  buriea  lime,  or  the  lime  that  tanners  throw 
out  of  their  lime-pits,  only  that  it  is  much  mixed  with  shells, 
being  the  small  periwinkles,  called  fresh-water  wilks ;  tliough 
there  are  among  them  abundance  of  round  red  periwinkleB, 
such  as  are  often  thrown  out  on  the  sea-shore./ 

Among  this  marl,  and  oflen  at  the  bottom  of  it,  are  found 
very  great  horns,  which,  for  want  of  another  name,  are  called 
elk-horns:  where  they  Join  the  head,  they  are  thick  and 
round ;  and  at  that  joining  there  grows  out  a  branch  of  about 
a  foot  long,  that  seems  to  have  hung  just  over  the  beast's 
eyes ;  it  grows  round  above  this  for  about  a  foot  or  more ; 
then  spreads  broad,  which  ends  in  branches,  long  and  round^ 
turning  with  a  small  bend.  They  have  also  found  shanks 
andomr  bones  of  these  beasts  in  the  same  place. 


On  l4e  Contmversy  among  MaihematicianSi  concer 
Proportion  of  VthcUy  and  Force  in  Bodies  in 
By  the  Rev.  Br.  Samuel  Clarke.     [  1728.] 

It  is  contended,  that  the  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  pro- 
portional not  to  its  velocity,  but  to  the  square  of  its  veloci^. 
The  absurdity  of  whidi  notion  1  shall  first  make  a^\^ear« 
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and  then  show  what  it  ii  that  has  led  these  gentlemen  into 
error. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  evident,  that  every  effect  must 
necessarily  be  proportionate  to  the  cau6^  of  that  effect;,  that 
is,  to  the  action  of  the  cause,  or  tiie  pow^.  exerted  at  the  time 
wlien  the  effect  is  produced.  To  suppose  any  effect  propor- 
tkinal  to  the  square  or  cube  of  its  cause^  is  to  suppose  that  an 
effect  arises  partly  from  its  cause,  and  partly  from  nothing. 

In  a  body  in  motion,  there  may  be  considered,  distinctly, 
the  quantity  of  the  matterj.  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion, 
rhe  force  arising  from  the  -quantity  of  the  matter,  as  its 
cause,  must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  force  .arising  from  the  velocity  of  the  motion, 
as  its  cause,  must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  motion.  The  whole  force,  therefore,  ari^g^froni  th^se 
tiro  causes  must  necessarily  be  proportional  to  these  .two 
causes  taken  together.  And,  therefore,  in  bodies  of  equal  size 
and  density,  or  in  one  and  the  same  body,  the  quantity  of 
matter  continuing  always  the  same,  tlie  force  must  necessarily 
be  alwayn  proportional  to  the  velocity  oC  the  motion.  If  the 
force  were  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  all  that  part  of  the 
ibrce,  which  was  above  the  proportion  of  the  velocity,  would 
arise  out  of  nothing. 

Whenever  any  effect  whatever  is  in  a  duplicate  proportion, 
or  as  the  square  of  any  cause,  it  is  always  either  because 
there  are  two  causes  acting  at  the  same  time,  or  that  one 
and  the  same  cause  continues  to  act  for  a  double  quantity  of 
time. 

The  resistance  made  to  a  body  moving  in  any  fluid  medium 
ii  in  a  duplicate  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion ; 
because,  in  proportion  to  its  velocity,  it  is  resisted  by  a 
greater  number  of  particles  in  the  same  time ;  and  again,  in 
proportion  to  its  velocity,  it  is  resisted  by  the  same  particles 
lingly  with  a  greater  force,  as  being  to  be  moved  out  of  their 
places  with  greater  velocity. 

•  What  I  have  thus  demonstrated  concerning  any  force,  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  producing  an  efiect,  and  concerning  tlie 
time,  during  whicli  the  force  operates,  is  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  concerning  velocity.  And,  therefore, 
▼docity  and  force,  in  this  case,  are  oile  and  the  same  thing. 
So  that  to  affirm  fbrce  to  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  is 
to  affirm  that  the  force  is  equal  to  the  equwre  of  itself; 
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CHuervatUmi  made  by  a  young  GentkmoHy  who   was  bom 
blindf  or  lost  his  Sight  so  earfy^  that  he  had  no  Eemembrance 
of  ever  having  seen^  and  was  couched  between  IS  and  14 
Years  ffAge,    By  Mr.  William  Chesselden^  F.IL  S. 

This  young  gentleman  knew  colours  asunder  in  a  good 
light,  yet  when  he  saw  them  after  he  was  couched,  the  iaint 
i&as  he  had  of  them  before  were  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  them  by  afterwards ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  think 
-them  the  same,  which  he  had  before  known  by  those  namei. 
Kow  scarlet  he  thought  the  most  beautiful  of  all  colours,  and 
of  others  the  most  gay  were  the  most  pleasing ;  whereas  the 
first  time  he  saw  blacK,  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  yet  afUr 
a  little  time  he  was  reconciled  to  it ;  but  some  months  after, 
seeing  by  accident  a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with  great 
horror  at  the  sight. 

When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  &r  from  making  any  judg- 
ment about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever 
touched  his  eyes,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  what  he  felt  did  his 
skin ;  and  thought  no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which 
were  smooth  and  regular,  though  he  could  form  no  judgment 
of  their  shape,  or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was 
pleasing  to  him. 

He  knew  not  the  shape  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing 
from  another,  however  different  in  shape  or  magnitude ;  but 
on  being  told  what  things  were,  whose  form  he  before  knew 
from  feelings  he  would  carefully  observe,  that  he  might  know 
them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn  at  once,  he 
forgot  many  of  tliem ;  and,  as  he  said,  at  first  he  learned  to 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  tilings  in  a  day. 

One  particular  only,  though  it  may  appear  trifling,  Mr.  C. 
relates :  having  often  forgot  which  was  the  cat,  and  which 
the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  but  catching  the  cat, 
which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  observed  to  look  at  bar 
steadfastly,  and  then  setUng  her  down,  said.  So,  puss  !  I  shall 
know  you  another  time. 

He  ,was  very  much  surprised,  that  those  tilings  which  he 
had  liked  best  did  not  appear  most  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  ex- 
pecting those  persons  would  appear  most  beautiful  that  he 
loved  most,  ana  such  things  to  be  most  agreeable  to  his  sight 
that  were  so  to  liis  taste.  They  thought  he  soon  knew  what 
pictures  represented,  which  were  showed  to  him,  but  they 
found  afterwards  they  were  mistaken :  for  about  two  \Ci^ff^»fe 
after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered,  at  once)  t\ie)  T^Te<9A^\a^ 
solid  bodies;  when  to  that  time  he  consideic^dL  XXxetsi  Q^"^ 
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as  party-coloured  planes,  or  surfaces  diversified  with  va- 
riety of  paint ;  but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised, 
expecting  the  pictures  would  feel  like  the  things  they 
represented,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found  those  parts, 
which  by  their  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round  and 
uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest ;  and  asked  which  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeling,  or  seeing  ? 

Being  shown  his  father's  picture  in  a  locket  at  his  mother's 
watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a  likeness,  but 
was  vastly  surprised ;  asking,  how  it  could  be  that  a  large 
ftce  could  be  expressed  in  so  little  room,  saying,  it  shoidd 
have  seemed  as  impossible  to  him  as  to  put  a  bushel  of  any 
thing  into  a  pint. 

At  first,  he  could  bear  but  very  little  sight,  and  the  things 
he  saw  he  thought  extremely  larse ;  but  on  seeing  things 
larger,  those  first  seen  he  conceived  less,  never  being  able  to 
imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  he  saw ;  the  room  he  was 
in  he  said  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could 
not  conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look  larger.  Before 
he  was  couched,  he  expected  little  advantage  firom  seeing, 
worth  undergoing  an  operation  for,  except  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  for  he  said  he  thought  he  could  have  no  more  pleasure 
in  walking  abroad  than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could 
do  safely  and  readily.  And  even  blindness,  he  observed,  had 
this  advantage,  that  he  could  go  any  where  in  the  dark  much 
better  than  those  who  can  see ;  and  after  he  had  seen,  he  did 
not  soon  lose  this  quality,  nor  desire  a  light  to  go  about  the 
house  in  the  night. 

He  said,  every  new  object  was  a  new  delight,  and  the 
pleasure  was  so  great,  that  he  wanted  ways  to  express  it ; 
.but  his  ^atitude  to  his  operator  he  could  not  conceal,  never 
seeing  hun  for  some  time  without  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  and 
other  marks  of  affection  ;  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to  come  at 
any  time  when  he  was  expected,  he  would  be  so  grieved,  tliat 
he  could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  disappointment. 

A  year  after  first  seemg,  being  carried  upon  Epsom  Downs, 
and  observing  a  lar^e  prospect,  he  was  exceedingly  delighted 
with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind  of  seeing.  And  now  being 
lately  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  says,  that  objects  at  first 
appeared  large  to  this  eye,  but  not  so  large  as  they  did  8ft 
first  to  the  oUier ;  and  looking  on  the  same  object  with  both 
eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as  large  as  with  the 
Jbvt  couched  eye  only,  but  not  double,  that  they  could  any 
w^^a  discover. 
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An  AectnaU  rf  Blq>hani$'  and  Mammothi  Teeth  and  Banu, 
fonmd  Wider  GrrnauL    By  Sir  Hans  Sloane. — [1 728*3 

It  is  observable,  that  among  the  vast  variety  of  extraneous 
substances,  lodged  and  found  in  several  layers  of  the  earth, 
at  considerable  depths,  where  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
have  been  bred,  there  are  not  so  many  productions  of  the 
earth  as  of  the  sea.  And  again,  among  those  which  must 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  earth,  there  are  many  more 
remains  of  vegetables  than  of  land  animals. 

It  appears,  however,  by  the  histories  of  past  times,  and  the 
accounts  of  many,  both  ancient  and  modem  authors,  that 
bones^  teeth,  and  sometimes  almost  whole  skeletons  of  men 
and  animals,  have  been  dug  up,  in  all  ages  of  which  we  have 
histories,  and  almost  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  unusual  size  have  been  also  the 
most  noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Ireland  there  have  heea 
found  the  horns,  bones,  and  almost  entire  skeletons  of  a 
very  large  sort  of  deer,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  moose-deer,  an  animal  of  an  uncommon  size,  some 
of  which  kind  are  thought  to  be  still  living  in  some  remote 
and  unfreauented  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  tusK  of  an  elephant  was  taken  up,  12  feet  deep,  from 
among  sand,  or  loam,  in  digging  for  gravel  at  the  end  of 
Gray*s  Inn  Lane. 

An  extraordinary  elephant's  tooth,  one  of  those  which 
grow  out  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  which  for  their  magnitude  and 
length  have  by  some  writers  been  accounted  horns,  was  lately 
taken  out  of  the  earth  by  digging  in  Bowdon-parva  Field  in 
Northamptonshire.  Even  the  native  colour  of  it  has  been  hi 
a  great  measure  preserved ;  but  it  is  become  brittle  with  lying 
in  the  earth  ;  and  was  broken  into  three  or  four  pieces  trans- 
versely by  the  diggers  in  taking  it  up.  One  of  them  is  some- 
what above  a  yard,  the  other  is  two  feet  in  length  ;  but  the 
whole  tooth  must  needs  have  been  at  least  six  feet  long ;  the 
tliickest  part  of  Uie  larger  piece  is  16  inches  round.  The 
tooth  lay  buried  above  five  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  The  strata, 
from  the  surface,  downwards  to  die  place  where  the  tooth 
was  lodged,  were  as  follows:  1.  Tlie  soil  13  or  14  inches* 
*!,  Loam,  a  foot  and  a  half.  S.  Large  pebbles,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  earth  among  them,  two  feet  and  a  half.  4.  Blue 
day.    In  the  upper  part  of  this  stratum  the  tooth  was  found. 

The  tusk  of  an  elephant,  remarkable  for  \ls\aT^<'  i\ie^  veA 
for  its  being  so  very  entiref  was  found  un&et  poxwv^vii^v- 
berla.     Tlie  like  tusks,  and  other  bones  ot  Oa^  Ae^VwwV  ^^ 
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found  in  sundry  parts  of  Siberia  to  a  considerable  quantity, 
■and  the  tusks  and  teeth  in  particular,  when  less  corrupted, 
are  used  all  over  Russia  for  ivory.  Henricus  Wilhelmus  Lu- 
'dolfus,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Russian  Grammar,  mentions 
them  among  the  minerals  of  Russia,  by  the  name  of  Mam* 
motovoikost,  and  says,  that  the  Russians  believe  them  to  he 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  an  animal  living  under  ground,  larger 
than  any  one  of  those  above  ground. 

Among. the  hills  to  the  noi^-east  of  Makofskoi,  tlie  mam- 
moths* tongues  and  legs  are  found ;  as  they  are  also  par- 
ticularly on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Jenisei,  Trugan,  Man- 
•msea,  Lena,  and  near  Jakutskoi,  to  as  far  as  the  frozen  sea. 
The  old  Siberian  Russians  affirm,  that  the  mammoth  is  very 
•like  the  elephant,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  teeth  o£ 
f  the  former  are  firmer,  and  not  so  straight  as  those  of  the 
'latter.    They  also  are  of  opinioD,  that  there  were  elephants 
•in  this  country  when  this  dunate  was  warmer :  but  that  after 
.  ithe  deluge,  the  air,  whidi  was  before  warm,  was  changed  to  cold, 
mad  that  these  bones  have  lain  froasen  in  the  earth  ever  slnce^ 
and  so  are  preserved  from  putrefaction,  till  they  thaw  and  come 
'  to  light.  These  animals  must  be  of  necessity  very  large,  thougb 
a  great  many  lesser  teeth  are  found.    But  no  person  ever  saw 
one  of  these  beasts  alive,  or  can  give  any  accoimt  of  its  shape. 

Lawrence  Lang,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  to  China, 
takes  notice  of  these  bones,  as  being  found  about  the  river 
Jenisei,  and  towards  Mangasea,  along  the  banks,  and  in  the 
'hollows  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  eartlu  He  calls  them 
maman-bones,  and  informs  us  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  bones  of  the  Behemoth,  men- 
'  .tioned  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Job.  The  same  author  affirms, 
from  the  report,  as  he  says,  of  credible  people,  that  there 

-  have  been  sometimes  found  horns,  jaw-bones,  and  ribs,  with 
'  fresh  flesh  and  blood  sticking  to  them.    The  same  is  con- 

-  firmed  by  John  Bernard  Muller,  in  his  account  of  the  Ostiacks ; 

'  who  adds,  that  the  horns  in  particular  have  been  found  some- 
times all  bloody  at  the  broken  end,  which  is  generally  hollow, 
and  filled  with  a  matter  like  concreted  blood ;  that  they  find, 

-  together  with  these  teeth,  or  horns,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
skull  and  jaw-bones,  with  the  grinders  still  fixed  in  them,  all 
of  a  monstrous  size  ;  and  tliat  he  himself,  with  some  of  Ills 
friends,  has  seen  a  grinder  weighiziff  more  than  24  lb. 

The  accounts  hitherto  given  of  these  maman^bones  and 
.  teeth,  or  at  least  their  most  essential  parts,  are  confirmed  by  a 
•  letter  of  Basiliua  Tatischow^  director-i^eiLeral  of  the  mines  in 
Siberia,  where  he  mentions  the  fo\kowIl^^J\ec«a\v<&W^\\\\!^ 
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onu  possession :  a  large  horn,  as  he  calls  it,  or  tooth,  weighing 
183  pounds,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  to  his 
Czarish  majesty,  and  is  now  kept  in  the  Czar  s  collection  of 
curiosities  at  Petersburgh ;  another  large  horn,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Petersburgh ;  another 
still  iai^ger  than  either  of  these  two,  which  he  caused  to  be  cat, 
and  carved  himself  several  things  iVom  it,  the  ivory  being  very 
good ;  part  of  the  skull,  corrupted  by  having  lain  in  the 
growid,  and  so  large,  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  same 
size  with  the  skull  of  a  great  elephant ;  the  forehead,  in  par- 
ticular, was  very  thick,  and  had  an  excrescence  on  each  side, 
where  the  horns  are  usually  fixed. 

In  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collecticm  b  one  of  the  grinders  of 
an  elephant,  which  was  likewise  found  in  Northamptonshire. 
Tlie  aboYe  tooth  was  lodged  at  almost  12  ftet  depth  in  earth- 
Above  it  were  the  following  strata:  1.  The  top  earth,  a 
hbidrish,  dayey  aoil,  about  16  inches.  2.  Sandy  day  inter* 
mixed  with  pebbles,  five  feet.  S.  A  blackish  sand,  with  small 
white  stones  in  it,  one  foot.  4.  A  loamy,  softer  sort  of 
gravel,  one  foot.  5.  A  sharper  gravel,  about  two  feet.  The 
tooth  was  found  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  this  stratum  of 
gravel.    Below  this  fifUi  stratum  there  was  a  blue  clay. 

In  his  collection  of  quadrupeds  and  their  parts  is  part  of 
an  elephant's  skull,  whidi  was  found  at  Gloucester  after  the 
year  1630,  with  some  large  teetli,  some  five,  others  seven 
mches  in  compass. 


Ob§ervaiioM  towards  componng  a  NaJtwral  HiUofy  cf  MitUf 
andMetoU.    Bt/ JDr.NjcuoLLs.— Ill 2S.J^ 

Of  all  the  substances  concurring  to  form  the  terrestrial 
globe,  Iron  probably  bears  the  greatest  share ;  as  it  not  only 
abounds  in  most  kinds  of  stone,  lowing  itself  in  varieties  of 
crocus,  all  which  gain  a  more  intense  colour  by  fire ;  but  also 
enters  greatly  into  the  composition  of  common  clay ;  as  may 
be  judged  firom  the  similitude  of  colour  between  dav  and  dry 
iron  ore ;  firom  the  easy  vitrification  of  clay  ;  from  the  resenfr- 
blance  between  clay  so  vitrified  and  the  clipkers  of  iron ;  firom 
its  deep  red  colour  after  calcination ;  and,  lastly,  from  fts 
yicding  pure  iron,  by  being  burned  with  oil." 

When  most  pure,  the  ore  is  found  under  three  different  ap- 
pearances.    1.  A  rich  dry  ore,  whose  scrapings  exactly  re- 
semble an  alkohol  martis :  this  kind  of  iron  oxe  \vd&  ncts 
nearly'  the  colour  of  common  clay.     2.  A.  ncYi  Vioti  «t^>  -wS&w 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  load  formed  by  a  coivctetiou  o^  >jf3to« 
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crystals.  In  this  stone  the  iron  radiates  from  points  forming 
segments  of  spheres,  and  where  these  spheres  leave  any  in- 
terstices is  found  a  crocus,  or  ochre.  S.  A  stone  of  iron  of 
the  kind  used  for  burnishing  plate  ;  it  is  of  the  species  of  the 
bematites.  Both  these  last  stones  scrape  into  a  deep  crocus. 
And  from  the  second  instance  we  may  conjecture,  that  the 
yellow  colour  in  crystals  arises  from  a  crocus  entangled  with 
the  stony  salts. 

The  metallic  substance  found  in  Cornwall,  and  from  which 
these  islands  are  supposed  to  take  their  name,  is  Tin.  It  is 
never  found  but  as  an  ore ;  whereas  gold  is  never  found  but 
at  a  metal,  at  least  its  ore  is  unknown,  and  all  other  metals 
are  foimd  sometimes  as  a  metal,  and  sometimes  as  an  ore. 
Tin  always  shoots  into  crystals,  which  are  of  different  mag^ 
nitudes,  from  two  ounces  in  a  single  crystal,  to  such  as 
escape  our  sight.  These  crystals  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
terspered  in  loads  of  other  substances.  As,  1.  Tin  crystals 
interspersed  in  a  load  of  a  kind  of  clay,  in  which  is  observable 
a  considerable  quantity  of  red  ochre.  2.  A  kind  of  hard  iron 
•tone,  in  which  are  very  small  crystals  of  tin.  3.  Some* 
what  larger  crystals,  interspersed  in  a  dry  red  ochre.  4.  Tin 
crystals,  interspersed  with  spar  stone  and  a  sort  of  marl. 
&  Larger  crystals,  interspersed  in  a  kind  of  clay  and  red 
ochre.  When  100  sacks  of  the  load,  each  containing  more 
than  a  Winchester  bushel,  yield  one  gallon  of  clean  ore,  the 
load  is  esteemed  very  well  worth  working.  Sometimes  these 
crystals  are  so  collected  into  one  mass  as  to  form  loads  of 
pure  tin  ore,  and  so  large  as  to  yield  to  the  value  of  100/1 
every  24  hours. 

The  crystals  seem  to  be  tlie  heaviest  bodies  the  earth  pro- 
duces, except  quicksilver  and  real  metals.  Their  specific 
gtSYity  is  to  water,  as  90^  to  10;  to  rock  crystal  in  water, 
as  90^  to  26 ;  to  diamond,  as  90^  to  34;  and  to  pure  malleable 
tin,  as  found  by  repeated  trials,  as  90^  to  78 ;  from  whence 
^>pears  the  possibility  of  what  some  miners  affirm,  viz.  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  some  tin  ores  will  yield  more  than  a  cubic 
inch  of  metal. 


A  new  Apparent  Motion  discovered  in  the  Fixed  Stars;  its 
Cause  assigned;  the  Velocity  cmd  Equable  Motion  of  Light 
deduced.    By  the  Rev.  James  Bradley [1 728.] 

Mr.  MoLYNBux'a  apparatus  was  completed,  and  fitted  for 
observing,  about  the  end  of  ^ovembex,  \1'15,  %xvd  qu  De- 
ccmbcr  5.  /bUowing,  the  l»right  star  in  the  Yveaid  o?  \iT\xR.^^ 
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marked  y  by  Bayer,  was  for  the  first  time  observed,  as  it 
passed  near  the  zenith,  and  its  situation  carefiilly  taken 
with  the  instrument.  The  like  observations  were  made  on 
the  5th,  11th,  and  12th  days  of  the  same  month,  and  there 
appearing  no  material  diffierence  in  the  place  of  the  star,  a 
further  repetition  of  them  at  this  season  seemed  needless,  it 
being  a  part  of  the  year  when  no  sensible  alteration  of  pa- 
rallax in  this  star  could  soon  be  expected.  It  was  chie^ 
therefore  curiosity  that  tempted  Mr.  Bradley,  being  then  at 
Kew,  where  the  instrument  was  fixed,  to  prepare  for  observing 
the  star  on  Dec  17n  when  having  adjusted  the  instrument  as 
usual,  he  perceived  that  it  passed  a  little  more  southerly  this 
day  than  when  it  was  observed  before.  This  sensible  alter- 
ation the  more  surprised  them,  as  it  was  the  contrary  way 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  liad  it  proceeded  from  *an 
annual  parallax  of  the  star;  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
1726,  the  star  was  found  to  be  20"^  more  southerly  than  at 
the  time  of  the  first  observation.  It  now,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  its  utmost  limit  southward,  because  in  several 
trials  made  about  this  time,  no  sensible  difference  was  ob- 
served in  its  situation.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  to 
be  returning  back  again  towards  the  north ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  June  it  passed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
zenith  as  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it  was  first  ob- 
served. 

A  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  was  one  of  the  first  things 
that  offered  iUelf  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  insuffident ;  for  though  it  might  have  accounted  for  the 
change  of  declination  in  y  Draconis,  yet  it  would  not  at  the 
same  time  agree  with  the  phenomena  in  other  stars :  parti- 
cularly in  a  small  one  almost  opposite  in  right  ascension  to  y 
Draconis,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  north  pole  of 
the  equator ;  for,  though  this  star  seemed  to  move  the  same 
way,  as  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  would  have  made  it,  yet 
changing  its  declination  but  about  half  as  much  as  y  Draconis 
in  the  same  time,  as  i^peared  on  comparing  the  observations 
of  both  made  on  the  same  days,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  this  plainly  proved  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
stars  was  not  occasioned  by  a  real  nutation,  since  if  that  had 
been  the  cause,  the  alteration  in  both  stars  would  have  been 
nearly  equal. 

When  the  year  was  qompleted,  he  began  to  examine  and 
compare  his  observations;  and  having  pretty  nv^W  «dXl>As^ 
himself  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phenomei\a)  Vv&  Viewer  ^Sdi' 
dcavoured  to  £nd  out  the  cause  of  them.    He  "w%a  At^s&j 
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convinced,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  was  not 
owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  next  thing  that 
offer^  itself  was  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb- 
line,  with  which  the  instrument  was  constantly  rectified;  but 
this,  upon  trial,  proved  insufficient.  He  then  considered  what 
refraction  might  do;  but  here  also  nothing  satisfactory  oc- 
curred. At  last  he  conjectured,  that  all  the  phenomena 
hitherto  mentioned,  proceeded  from  the  progressive  motion 
f^  light  and  t/ie  earth* s  annual  motion  in  its  orbit.  For  he 
perceived  that,  if  light  was  propagated  in  time,  the  apparent 
place  of  a  fixed  object  would  not  be  the  same  when  the  eye 
18  at  rest,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  direction,  than 
tbat  of  the  line  passing  through  the  eye  and  object ;  and  that, 
when  the  eye  is  moving  in  different  directions,  the  apparent 
place  of  the  object  would  be  different. 

Mr.  B.  considered  this  matter  in  the  following  manner. 
He  imagined  C  A  to  be  a  ray  of  light,  falling 
perpendiculariy  on  the  line  BD:  then  if  the 
dye  be  at  rest  at  A,  the  object  must  appear  in 
the  direction  A  C,  whether  light  be  propagated 
in  time  or  in  an  instant.  But  if  the  eye 
be  moving  from  B  towards  A,  and  light  be 
propagated  in  time,  with  a  velocity  that  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  eye  as  C  A  to  B  A ;  then 
light  moving  from  C  to  A,  while  the  eye  moves 
from  B  to  A,  that  particle  of  it,  by  which  the 
object  will  be  discerned,  when  the  eye  in  its 
motion  comes  to  A,  is  at  C  when  the  eye  is  at  B. 
Joining  the  points  BC,  he  supposed  the  line 
CD  to  be  a  tube,  inclined  to  the  line  BD,  in 
the  angle  D  B  C,  of  such  a  diameter,  as  to  admit 

of  but  one  particle  of  light ;  then  it  was  easy ^ 

to  conceive,  diat  the  particle  of  light  at  C,  by  D  A  B 
which  the  object  must  be  seen  when  the  eye,  as  it  moves 
along,  arrives  at  A,  would  pass  through  the  tube  BC, 
if  it  is  inclined  to  BD  in  the  angle  DBC,  and  accompanies 
the  eye  in  its  motion  from  B  to  A ;  and  that  it  couw  not 
come  to  the  eye,  placed  behind  such  a  tube,  if  it  had  any  other 
inchnation  to  the  line  BD.  If  instead  of  supposing  CB  so 
small  a  tube,  we  imagine  it  to  be  the  axis  of  a  larger ;  then 
for  the  same  reason,  the  particle  of  light  at  C  could  not  pass 
through  that  axis,  unless  it  is  inclined  to  BD,  in  the  angle 
C3.D.  In  like  manner,  if  the  eye  moved  the  contrary 
wg^  /roiti  D  towards  A,  with  the  same  ve\odX.^,  iVv^tv  the 
/-M&p  must  be  inclined  in  the  an^c  BBC.    A\tYio\j%\v,  VJ^^t^- 
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fore,  the  true  or  real  place  of  an  object  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  yet  the  visible  place  will 
not  be  so,  since  that  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  tube ; 
but  the  difierence  between  the  true  and  af^wrent  place  will 
be,  ceteris  paribus,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  different 
proportion  between  the  velocity  of  light  and  that  of  the 
eye.  So  tliat  if  we  could  suppose  that  light  was  propagated 
in  an  instant,  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
real  and  visible  place  of  an  object,  though  the  eye  were  in 
motion ;  for  in  that  case,  A  C  being  infimte  with  respect  to 
A  B,  the  angle  A  C  B,  the  difference  between  the  true  and  vi- 
sible place,  vanishes.  But  if  light  be  propagated  in  time> 
M'hich  will  readily  be  allowed  by  most  of  the  philosophers  of 
this  age,  then  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
tliat  there  will  be  always  a  difference  between  the  real  and 
visible  place  of  an  object,  unless  the  eye  is  moving  either  di- 
rectly towards  or  from  the  object.  And  in  all  cases,  the  sinc^ 
of  the  difference  between  the  real  and  visible  place  of  the 
object  will  be  to  the  sine  of  the  visible  inclination  of  the 
object  to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  as  the  velocity 
of  the  eye  to  the  velocity  of  light* 

It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Romer,  who  first  attempted  to 
account  for  an  apparent  inequality  in  the  times  of  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  progressive 
motion  of  light,  supposed  that  it  spent  about  1 1  minutes  of 
time  in  its  passage  from  the  sun  to  us ;  but  it  has  since  been 
concluded  by  others,  from  the  like  eclipses,  that  it  is  propa- 
gated as  far  in  about  seven  minutes.  The  velocity  ot  lignt, 
therefore,  deduced  from  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mean  between  what  had  at  diffi^rent  times  been 
determined  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

These  different  methods  of  finding  the  velocity  of  light 
thus  agreeing  in  the  result,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  not 
only  that  these  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  causes  to  which' 
they  have  been  ascribed ;  but  also,  tluit  light  is  propagated,  in 
the  same  medium,  with  the  same  velocity  after  it  has  been 
reflected,  as  before :  for  this  will  be  the  consequence,  if  we 
allow  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  propagated  with  the  same 
velocity,  befinre  it  is  reflected,  as  the  h^ht  of  the  fixed  stars. 
And  this  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  if  it  can  be  made  appear 
that  the  veloci^  6f  the  light  of  all  the  fixed  stars  is  equal,  and 
that  their  light  moves,  or  is  propagated,  through  equal  spaces 
in  equal  times,  at  all  distances  nrom  them:  bot\\i?Vv\e\v'^\Tk\» 
appear  to  he  BuBdently  proved  from  the  ap^areiiX.  ^Xet^^LVonv 
of'  the  decimation  of  stars  of  different  luatre  \  tot  i^\aX.  '^  ^'C^ 
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sensibly  different  in  such  stars  as  seem  near  together,  though 
they  appear  of  very  different  magnitudes.  And  whatever 
their  situations  are,  if  we  proceed  according  to  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  same  velocity  of  light  is  found  from  his  ob- 
servations of  small  stars  of  the  fifUi  or  sixth,  as  from  those 
of  the  second  and  third  magnitude,  which  in  all  probability 
are  placed  at  very  different  distances  from  us. 

The  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  is  much  smaller  tlian  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  by  those  who  have  pretended  to 
deduce  it  from  Uieir  observations.  Mr.  B.  thinks  he  may 
venture  to  say,  that  in  either  of  two  stars  it  does  not  amount 
to  2".  He  thinks  that  if  it  were  1"  he  should  have  perceived 
it  in  the  great  number  of  observations  he  made,  especially  of 
y  Draconis;  which  agreeing  with  the  hypothesis,  without  al- 
lowing any  thing  for  parallax,  nearly  as  well  when  the  sun 
was  in  conjunction  with,  as  in  opposition  to,  this  star,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  its  parallax  is  not  so  great  as  one  single 
second;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  above  4fOO,000  times 
fiuther  from  us  than  the  sun. 


Qhtervations  made  in  a  Journey  to  Hie  Peak  in  DerhyMrt. 
By  Mr,  J.  Marty n,  /^.i?.*^.  — [1729.] 

The  Peak  in  Derbyshire  is  famous  for  seven  places,  which 
our  ancestors  have  deemed  wonders:  1.  Chatsworth,  a  mag- 
nificent seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  2.  Mam- 
tor;  S.  Elden-hole;  4.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  well;  5.  Bux* 
ton-well ;  6.  Peak's  hole ;  and,  7.  Pool's  hole. 

The  first  being  a  work,  not  of  nature,  but  art,  does  not 
come  within  the  design  of  this  account. 

Mam-tor  is  a  huge  precipice  facing  the  east,  or  south-east, 
which  is  said  to  be  perpetually  shivering,  and  throwing  down 
great  stones  on  a  smaller  mountain  below  it ;  and  yet,  neither 
the  one  increases,  nor  the  other  decreases  In  size.  This 
mountain  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  sort  of  skte-stone,  called 
in  that  country  black  shale,  and  great  stone*  The  nature  of 
the  black  shale  is  such,  that  though  it  be  very  hard  before  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  yet  it  is  afterwards  very  easily  crumbled 
to  dust* 

Elden-hole  b  a  huge  perpendicular  chasm  of  unknown 

depth.     Mr.  Cotton  says,  that  he  sounded  884  yards,  and  yet 

the  plummet  drew.    But  he  might  easily  be  deceived,  unless 

his  plummet  was  of  a  vexy  great  weight;  for  otherwise  the 

weight  of  a  rope  of  that  lengui*  would  Vie  so  ^ceat,  as  to  make 

iie  laoding  of  the  plummet  scarceVy  pexceaN«dD\^   '^  Vbax  ^& 
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it  may,  tlic  depth  is»  doubtless,  very  considerable  ;  and  as  we 
have  no  where  in  England  so  good  an  opportunity  of  search- 
ing  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  so  great  a  depth,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary no  curious  person  lias  ever  had  the  courage  to  ven- 
ture down.  It  is  said,  indeed,  tliat  a  poor  fellow  was  hired  to 
be  let  down  witli  a  rope  about  his  middle,  200  yards ;  and 
that  he  was  drawn  up  again  out  of  his  senses,  and  died  a  few 
days  afler.  But  probably  if  any  intelligent  and  prudent  pa^ 
son  was  to  be  let  down  in  a  proper  machine,  he  would  not 
be  much  in  danger,  and  his  fatigue  would  be  very  inconsi- 
derable. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  well  is  far.  from  being  regular,  as 
some  Iiave  pretended.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  by  tlie  neigh- 
bours themselves;  and  Mr.  M.  waited  a  good  while  at  it  to 
no  purpose. 

Buxton-well  has  been  esteemed  a  wonder,  on  account  of 
two  springs,  one  warm  and  the  other  cold,  rising  near  each 
other.  But  the  wonder  is  now  lost,  both  being  blended  to- 
gether.  Tlie  spring  which  is  now  used  for  bathing  appears 
to  be  32^  degrees  of  one  of  Mr.  Hauksbee's  thermometers 
warmer  tlian  the  common  spring-water  tliere^  or  82  of  Fah- 
renheit The  sprmg-water  kept  tlie  spurit  of  wine  at  41,  the 
Bath  water  raised  it  to  80^. 

Peak's  hole  and  Poole's  hole  are  too  remarkable  horizontal 
openings  under  mountains,  the  one  near  Castleton,  the  other 
just  by  Buxton.  They  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
springs  which  have  their  current  through  them.  It  is  easv 
to  imagine,  that  when  the  water  had  forced  its  way  tlirough 
the  horizontal  fissures  of  the  strata,  and  had  carried  the  loose 
earth  away  with  it,  the  loose  stones  must  of  course  fall  down ; 
and  tbat  where  the  strata  had  few  or  no  fissures,  they  remained 
entire,  and  so  formed  those  very  irregular  arches  so  much 
wondered  at  in  these  places ;  which  seems  a  moreprobable 
oorigin  than  what  others  have  hitherto  proposed.  Tne  three 
rivers,  as  they  are  conunonly  called,  in  Peidc's  hole,  are  only 
some  parts  of  the  cave  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  receiving 
all  their  water  firom  the  spring  which  comes  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  cave.  The  water  which  passes  through  Pool's 
hole  is  impregnated  witli  particles  of  lime-stone,  and  so  has 
incrusted  almost  the  whole  cave  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
appears  like  one  solid  rock. 


266  THE   SAtT-MINES  OW   HUKGART. 

Ah  AccowU  of  the  Imperial  Salt  Works  ofSOowar^  in  Upper 
Hungary.    By  Ehsest  Bbuckmjn,  m,  D.  —  [1730.] 

SoowAR  is  a  Hungarian  word,  signifying  in  German  salt- 
burg,  composed  of  «o»  i.  e.  salt,  and  wa^  that  1%  bui^h  or 
town,  where  tlie  salt-works  are.  £per,  a  city  of  the  county  of 
Sa^r,  is  entirely  peopled  with  officers  of  the  excise,  and  miners 
or  wood-cutters,  and  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill. 

We  first  descended  into  the  works  down  the  well  by  a 
rope,  seated  on  leathern  dogs  (as  they  term  it),  about  40 
fethoms  deep  ;  after  which  we  again  descended  100  fathoms, 
by  clinging  perpendicularly  against  the  wall  and  sides  of  the 
wells ;  and  having  again  continued  our  journey  under  ground 
in  the  salt-work,  we  then  found  ourselves  in  the  cuts,  and 
saw  all  the  alleys  cut  in  the  finest  rock-salt ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  there  were  here  and  there  some  veins  of  a  dark  grey 
flint.  The  miners  work  to  cut  this  rock-salt,  which  they 
draw  up  by  a  rope,  and  put  it  into  a  reservoir,  where  they 
cleanse  it  with  salt-water.  They  boil  it  afterwards  with  the 
same  water,  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  crystal,  and 
then  put  it  into  vessels,  which  contain  about  268  lb.  weight 
each. 

As  to  the  vegetable  or  fossil-salt,  it  is  extremely  white  and 
transparent;  and  in  such  plenty  in  the  salt-works  of  the 
county  of  Marmar,  near  Transylvania,  where  there  are  large 
entire  mountains  of  salt,  tliat  one  might  furnish  the  whole 
world  for  quantity ;  &8  olso,  because  as  soon  as  cut,  it  grows 
again  anew  in  a  very  short  time.  They  break  and  cut  it ;  and 
though  it  appear  at  first  black,  yet  in  pounding  it  becomes 
extremely  white ;  and  so  it  is  with  that  used  in  Hungary,  fiir 
tiiev  send  all  the  salt  of  Sdow^r  into  foreign  countries.  You 
find  almost  in  every  inn  two  stones  like  to  those  used  to 
make  mustard,  between  which  they  pound  aAd  break  that 
tort  of  rock-salt ;  and  one  finds  also  in  their  stables  large 
pieces  of  that  mineral,  which  Uie  cattle  li^  at  pleasure. 

But  to  return  to  the  salt  of  S6owlir,  diere  are  sometimes  in 
tlie  cuts  alleys  of  rock-salt,  of  the  most  delicate  blue  and 
yellow  colours.  We  observed  that,  that  of  the  first  colour,  beii^ 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  days,  lost  entirely  all  tliat  beau- 
tiful ultra-marine,  and  became  white  as  the  other  rock-salt ; 
wj)ich  did  not  hap|)cn  to  the  yellow,  which  preserved  its 
colour;  but  when  pounded  both  togetlier,  the  salt  was  neither 
b/ue  nor  yellow^  but  produced  a  s^t  extcevxvf^>|  >n\\\\^. 
But  what  IB  most  curioiis  and  tematVaXAe  ww  xSxcse  «^ve^- 
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nmeoiu  fosses  are  the  flowers  of  salt,  which  grow  as  the 
beard  of  m  eoat,  with  this  difierence  only,  that  these  are  much 
whiter,  mm  much  finer.  One  cannot  enough  admire  these 
vegetables,  yet  one  cannot  find  them  in  au  the  cuts,  nor  at 
all  times,  but  they  appear  and  grow  according  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  seasons,  which  in  those  purts  is  very  whole- 
some, and  without  any  thing  noxious.  These  sorts  of  plumea 
of  salt  are  very  brittle ;  they  melt  also  in  moist  places,  and 
dissolve  into  an  evaporated  oil,  but  are  nevertheless  the  most 
pure  salt,  the  finest,  the  most  acid,  the  most  white,  and  most 
beautiful ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  reason  they  have  given  it 
the  name  of  flower  of  salt. 


Ma^netieal  ObtervaHans  cmd  Experiments.   By  Sjsbfikoton 
Savery,  Esq.  ^  ShiUkm.  —  [173a] 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Savery  are  as  follow:  — 

That  the  two  opposite  parts  of  a  loadstone  attract  most 
vigorously,  and  are  called  its  poles.  Tlie  middle  between 
its  two  poles  does  not  attract  at  all,  and  mav  be  called  its 
equino<»al ;  and  from  either  pole  to  the  middle,  the  attract- 
ing force  gnMlually  abates. 

That  there  \m  no  difference,  that  he  could  find,  between  the 
force  of  strength  of  attraction  and  that  of  repulsion  in  the 
same  pole  of  any  loadstone  or  magnet,  unless  when  a  small 
one  i^yproaches  to  near  to  a  large  one  as  to  have  its  polarity 
more  or  less  diminished  by  it. 

These  properties  convince  him,  that  there  is  no  such  thin^ 
in  nature  as  magnetical  attraction  without  polarity,  which  v 
constituted  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  these  two  powars 
bong  always  equally  strong  in  the  same  pole  of  every  mag- 
net, he  tmnks  it  a  pfaun  contradiction,  to  say  this  or  that 
loadstone  has  a  s^ong  attraction^  but  a  weaK  polarity  or 
direction. 

That  no  interposed  body  whatever,  unless  it  be  magnetical, 
though  the  most  solid  in  nature,  was  ever  known  in  the  least 
to  impede  or  divert  any  of  the  efiects  of  a  magnet;  but  it 
is  always  found  to  attract  magnetical  bodies  full  as  power- 
fully at  the  same  distance,  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  be« 
tween.  ^  *^ 

That  eveiy  firustum  of  a  loadstone  is  an  entire  or  perfect 
loadstone,  having  in  itself  both  poles  as  the  whole  stone  had; 
and  that  the  poles  in  each  frustum  have  theu  dk^c^oxv>  «k 
near  as  the  Sgure  of  it  will  admit,  in  the  same  wtA\A\vaft'^»' 
wbJcb  they  were  directed  both  in  it  ani  tbfe  w^^  ^ftjao»>^"^ 
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fore  it  was  separated :  for  the  polarity  of  every  fragment  is 
luiiallyy  if  not  always,  before  they  are  separated,  parallel  to 
that  of  the  whole  stone,  and,  consequently,  to  that  of  each 
other :  and  if  ever  it  is  found  otherwise,  Mr.  S.  thinks  that 
Joadstone  wants  of  perfection.  So  that  the  parts  of  any  mag- 
net, when  cut  in  two  transversely,  or  perpendicular  to  its 
axis,  become  complete  magnets,  having  each  their  poles  and 
axis  paraUel  to  the  whole  magnet ;  and  that,  whether  the  two 
parts  are  equal  or  unequaL  And  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
iron,  lifted  by  the  two  parts  separately,  is  greater  than  the 
aingle  weight  lifted  by  the  whole  magnet. 

That  all  magnetical  attraction  (as  also  repulsion)  is  mutual ; 
for  iron  or  steel  attracts  the  loadstone,  as  that  does  iron  or 
steel,  and  they  also  each  other. 

That  every  loadstone  communicates  virtue  to  iron  or  steel, 
not  only  by  contact,  but  even  by  their  approach  within  its 
attractive  sphere,  more  or  less  as  nearer  to,  or  fiirther  from^ 
its  body ;  and  likewise  iU  poles,  also  according  to  the  shape, 
aize,  and  specific  virtue,  and  figure  of  the  iron  or  steel,  aAd 
their  proportion  of  magnitude  to  each  other ;  and  that  a  small 
■magnet  communieates  nearly  as  much  virtue  as  a  large  one. 
Some  authors  write,  that  the  loadstone  loses  none  of  its  virtue 

S'  communicating  of  it  to  iron  or  steel,  which  Mr.  S.  doubts 
e  truth  of,  esp^ually  if  the  stone  b  small  in  prc^rtion  to 
the  steel,  in  wnich  case  he  has  known  touched  steel  to  lose 
considerable  virtue. 

That  steel  is  not  only  more  receptive,  but  more  retentive  of 
magnetism,  than  common  iron;  and  iron  or  steel  hammered 
hard,  than  the  same  while  soft ;  but  steel  hardened  by  quench- 
ing, than  either  of  them. 

That  such  iron  or  steel  as  has  magnetic  virtue  communi- 
cated to  it,  also  communicates  it  to  other  iron  or  steel  after 
'  the  same  manner  as  a  loadstone  does.  Which  virtue,  after 
ever  so  many  communications,  is,  as  to  its  nature,  perfectly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  stone  itself,  having  both  poles, 
and  will  touch  other  steel,  and  that  a  compass,  as  well 
as  the  loadstone  itself,  and  as  vigorousy  if  properly  used. 

Tliat  every  loadstone,  within  its  attcactive  sphere,  has  a 
power  to  keep  one  piece  of  iron  suspended  to  another,  espe- 
cially if  that  to  which  it  is  suspendea  is  the  larger,  and  tlieir 
ends  be  bright  and  clean,  where  they  touch  each  other ;  and 
if  the  suspended  iron  is  not  too  heavy,  the  other  will  draw  it 
up  from  either  po\e  of  the  naked  loadstone  actually  touching 
1%  and  will  also  keep  it  suspended^  l^  at  s^  coiv&^erable  dis- 
iMDce;  but  will  not  draw  it  dE  m  aw^  manxkcx  ^t^sssv  ^^ 
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armour  of  unarmed  stone,  if  the  armour  and  iron  are  both 
of  them  bright  and  clean  at  their  contact.  Hence  it  must 
follow,  — 

That  an  armed  loadstone  can  lift  more  with  either  of  its 
poles,  used  singly,  than  the  same  can  lift  naked :  that  not 
onlj  steel  or  iron,  regularly  touched,  but  also  oblong  iron  void 
of  permanent  virtue,  will  perform  aJl  that  any  loa£tone  can, 
though  not  with  the  same  aegree  of  power :  for  either  of  them 
wfll  attract,  keep  one  piece  of  iron  suspended  to  another,  and 
communicate  some  degree  of  permanent  polarity  to  steel 
well  hardenedi  as  Mr.  S.  has  ecperienced,  and  also  to  an  iron 
wire. 

That,  of  a  soft  iron  bar  void  of  fixed  polarity,  as  soon  as  it 
is  in  an  erect  position,  the  higher  part-firom  the  middle  up* 
ward  becomes  a  north  pole  in  north,  or  a  south  pole  in  south 
magnetic  latitude.  And,  e  contra,  the  lower  part  from  the 
mickUe  downward  becomes  a  south  pole  in  north,  and  a  north 
pole  in  south  latitude :  but  as  soon  as  the  bar  is  inverted,  the 
polarity  is  shifted  in  it,  and  in  north  latitude  the  end  newly 
placed  upward  becomes  the  north  pole,  though  it  was  a  south 
one  immediately  before,  and  the  other  end  the  south  pole, 
though  It  was  its  north  one  just  before.  The  case  is  the  same, 
if  such  a  bar  is  placed  horizontally  in  or  near  the  magnetical 
Bieridian ;  for  the  end  directed  tovwd  the  north  wiU  constanhr 
be  a  Bou^  pole,  and  that  which  is  directed  toward  the  south 
a  north  one ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  shifted* 
the  polarity,  in  reqpect  of  the  bar,  is  shifted  also,  but  not  in 
respect  of  the  earth,  for  which  reason  this  virtue  is  called 
transient,  and  is  communicated  by  the  earth*s  central  magnet 
in  such  manner  as  other  loadstones  are  said  to  do. 

That  if  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  not  having  the  least  degree  of 
fixed  virtues,  be  placed  in  any  position,  except  at  or  near  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  magnetical  line,  it  will  not  only  for  the 
present  receive  a  transient  polarity,  but  if  it  remain  so  long, 
the  said  polarity  will  graduaUy  become  fixed  or  permanent 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  bar, 
and  die  time  it  has  remained  in  that  position,  and  the  an^le 
its  length  makes  with  the  magnetical  Ime,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  length  to  its  magnitude,  the  longest,  csctens  paribus, 
usually  receiving  most  virtue ;  and  sometimes  when  all  these 
advantages  concur,  tlie  polarity  will  be  sensibly  permanent  in 
a  little  time,  and  not  require  a  very  long  time  to  be  teiid^T^ 
pretty  strong. 

JTue  by  placing  the  said  bar  afterwards  m  tht  %ttme  ^\>iM«^ 
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only  with  its  ends  shifted,  it  will  graduallj  lose  its  gained 
mi^netism,  and  at  length  have  its  polarity  changed. 

That  magnetism  not  only  in  touched  iron  and  steel,  but  also 
in  the  loadstone  itself  is  soon  destroyed  by  fire. 

That  though  fire  destroys  fixed  magnetism  in  steel  or  iron, 
yet  if  they  are  set  to  cool  m  an  erect  position,  or  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnedcal  line,  they  will  gain  more  or  less 
fixed  virtue  by  the  time  they  are  cold ;  biii  especially  steel 
heated  to  a  seasonmg  height,  and  in  that  position  cooled  sud- 
demy  under  water. 

That  while  a  piece  of  iron  of  some  magnitude  is  held  at 
one  pole  of  a  loadstone,  it  will  increase  the  attraction  of 
the  other  pole  thereof,  and  enaUe  it  to  lift  somewhat  more. 

That  if  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  large  enough,  touch  one 
end  of  an  oblong  piece  of  steel,  not  too  large  and  long  for  the 
magnet  easily  to  act  on,  it  will  transmit  its  own  virtue  to  the 
other  end  of  the  steel  which  is  farthest  ofi^,  and  make  it  a  pole 
of  its  own  kind ;  while  the  end  that  touches  the  stone  has 
virtue  of  the  contrary  pole:  but  the  virtue  usually  is  not  so 
strong  in  the  end  which  is  untoudied  as  in  that  which  is. 

That  a  needle  first  equally  poised,  then  touched  and  put  to 
oscillate  on  its  pivots  in  the  masnetical  meridian,  will  in  north 
latitude  have  its  north  end  (i.  e.  its  south  pole)  depressed  until 
it  directs  to  the  north-attracting  point  of  the  central  magnet ; 
where,  after  several  oscillations,  it  will  at  last  rest :  and  in 
south  latitude  the  south  end  will  be  depressed  after  the  same, 
manner. 


An  Account  of  the  different  Sorts  cfPtmer  <fihe  Ancients. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Clerk,  F.R.S.—  [1731.] 

Of   the  several  sorts  of  charta  used   for  writing,   the 
most  ancient  were  made  of  barks  of  trees,  or  skins,  or  were 
such  as  are  called  pugillares.     The  oldest  were  of  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  called  liber  in  Latin,  whence  a  book  had  the 
name  of  liber ;  but  very  little  of  this  sort  is  now  in  being,  ex- 
cept the  Egyptian  papyrus  may  be  accounted  one  species  of  it. 
The  pf^yrus  was  made  of  a  plant  having  many  pelliceous 
tunicles,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  which  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  needle,  and  then  glued  again  together,  to  ^ve 
them  a  strength  and  firmness  sufficient  to  retain  what  might 
b«  written  on  them.     Alexandria  was  the  place  most  eminent 
/br  this  maDufactwre.     There  are  some  fragrants  of  this  sort 
stiJJ  extant  in  libraries,  partacuilaxVy  \l^  &xa<3i^  inKNO^rl^t 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice, 


OV   THB  FAPXR  OV   THB  AVCIXNTS.  ^1 

The  chartie  membranacefle  ore  itiade  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
dressed  either  like  our  glove-leather,  or  modern  fiarchment* 
The  first  sort  was  commonlv  used  by  the  Jews  for  writing  the 
law  of  Moses  on  it,  and  from  the  roUing  up  of  these  skins 
comes  the  ward  volumen.  But  the  skins  wnich  Varro  and 
Pliny  say  were  first  made  by  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus, 
were  in  more  common  use :  however,  Eumenes,  who  is  re- 
lated by  these  authors  to  have  made  them  in  opposition  to 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
the  papyrus  fit>m  his  dominions,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  in* 
ventor  of  the  chartse  membranacese ;  since  Herodotus,  who 
lived  long  befiire  his  time,  informs  us,  that  the  lonians  and 
other  nations  used  to  write  on  goat  and  sheep  skins.  Jose- 
phus  also  telb  us,  that  the  Jews  sent  their  laws  written  on 
skins  in  letters  of  gold  to  Ptolemy ;  by  which  it  seems  as  if 
the  writing  on  skins  was  no  new  thing  at  that  time  among 
the  Jews. 

The  use  of  the  pugillares  was  also  very, ancient,  being  men* 
tioned  by  Homer,  and  among  the  Latins  by  Plautus.  They 
were  made  of  aD  sorts  of  wood,  ivory,  and  skins,  covered  over 
with  wax.  They  were  likewise  of  several  colours,  as  red, 
yellow,  grecoy  saffitm,  white,  and  others.  Being  waxed  over, 
any  thiz^  was  easily  written  on  them  by  the  point  of  the 

yhis,  and  as  eaaUy  nibbed  out,  and  altered  by  the  flat  part 
it.  Sometimes  these  pugillares  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  or  lead,  and  then  there  was  a  necessity  of  an  iron  stylus 
to  write  cft  cut  the  letters  on  them. 

Hie  diptydis  and  triptychs  that  were  covered  with  wax 
served  oniy  for  common  occurrences ;  the  other  sorts  re* 
oeived  every  thing  else  that  was  written  on  chartse  or  mem* 
branse,  and  were  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks  palimpsestsDi 
from  the  rubbinj^  out  of  the  letters  on  them. 

Hie  chartse  Imtei^  and  bombycinese,  which  were  made  of 
linen  or  cotton,  were  of  much  later  date  ;  and  firom  these 
we  learned  to  make  the  paper  now  in  use  of  linen  rags,  an 
invention  probably  of  about  600  years  standing. 

Writing  was  practised  on  all  these  chartse  with  a  reed,  and 
afterwaros  with  a  pen,  except  on  the  pugillares.  These  reeds 
^rew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  Greeks  also  used  reeds 
imported  from  Persia  for  the  same  purpose.  Calami  argentei 
are  also  mentioned  for  writing. 

Their  letters  were  formed  with  liquors  of  various  colours, 
but  chiefly  Uack,  thence  called  atramentum.    It  vs^a  wcgat 
times  made  of  the  blood  of  the  cuttle-fiah,  aometme^  o^  wmX>^ 
^pe/les  composed  a  black  of  burnt  ivory,  wYadSi  ^Wk  cs^J^ 
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elephantinum.  They  had  ink  also  from  Indian  of  an  improved 
composition,  as  Pliny  sayB. 

The  titles  of  their  chapters  and  sections  were  written  in 
red  or  purple :  hence  the  titles  of  the  Roman  laws  are  called 
rubricae.  Their  purpura  was  an  exceedingly  bright  red,  or 
crimson,  much  in  vogue  with  the  Byzantine  writers ;  which 
was  a  liquor  made  of  me  murex  boiled,  and  its  shell  very  finely 
powdered;  or,  as  Pliny  relates,  of  the  blood  of  that  fish. 
Almost  all  the  ancient  emperors  wore  this  colour;  their 
names  were  painted  in  it  on  their  banners ;  and  they  fre- 

auently  wrote  with  it,  and  wore  it.    This  colour  was  often 
ie  distinction  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  and  to  put  on  the 
purple,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  assume  the  government. 

The  children  of  the  emperors,  and  such  as  had  a  prospect 
of  rising  to  the  throne,  and  their  guardians,  sometimes  wrote 
with  green ;  gold  also  was  employed  for  the  like  purpose. 


Conjectures  concerning  Stars  which  sometimes  cgppear  and  dis^ 
appear;  and  on  Saturn's  Ring,  By  Pstee  Lrwis  ds 
Ma  uper  tuis>,  —  [1731.] 

The  consideration  of  the  figures  which  fluids  may  take, 
according  to  the  different  ratio  of  gravity  to  the  centriiiigal 
force,  suggested  to  M.  Maupertuis,  that  probably  the  planets 
have  such  forms ;  since  for  this  there  is  only  necessary  a 
awifler  motion  round  the  axis,  or  a  less  density  of  matter : 
for,  though  few  planets,  that  we  know  of,  come  sufficiently 
near  a  spheroidal  figure,  why  may  we  not  admit  of  other 
forms,  either  about  other  sims,  or  even  our  own  ?  these  lenti- 
fbrm  planets  would  never  be  seen  by  us,  either  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  or  because  they  would  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  in  a  plane  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  to  which  plane 
their  axis  of  revolution  would  be  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so ; 
for  in  this  situation  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  eartli.  . 

And  why  might  not  such  a  variety  of  forms  obtain  among 
the  fixed  stars?  especially,  since  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  revolve  round  their  axis,  like  our  sun.  There  are,  pro- 
bably, lentiform  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens;  and  probably 
they  are  surrounded  with  very  eccentric  planets  or  comets, 
which,  since  they  are  not  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
when  they  approach  the  perihelion,  disturb  the  direction  of 
the  star's  axis ;  and  then  the  star,  whidi  by  reason  of  its 
ntuation  now  disappears,  appeared ;  or  that  which  appeared 
before,  now  diaappears.  AxA  so  a  Teason  mi^ht  be  assigned, 
wfy'  80m^  Btars  se^m  to  a{q^ar  and  diaa^^^eu  ^\«rQ»x^^^ 
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But  if  in  any  system  a  comet  with  a  tail  move  near  some 
powerful  planet,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?**  why,  the 
matter  emitted  from  the  body  of  the  comet  will  be  attracted 
round  the  planet ;  and  by  the  comet's  sending  out  new  mat- 
ter, or  a  si^cient  quantity  being  already  emitted,  there  will 
arise  a  continual  flux  of  matter  round  the  planet ;  and  though 
the  colunm,  anitted  from  the  comet,  may  at  first  be  either 
of  a  cylindrical,  conical,  or  any  other  form,  yet  its  centrifugal 
force,  with  the  gravities  arising  both  from  the  planet  and 
from  the  effluent  matter,  will  always  render  it  broader  and 
tbinnor;  and  thus  a  reason  might  be  assigned  for  Saturn's 
ring,  the  most  surprising  phenomenon  in  nature. 

And  while  the  tail  of  tne  comet  would  furnish  the  planet 
with  such  a  ring,  the  comet  itself  might  probably  be  attracted, 
if  at  a  due  distance,  and  become  a  new  satellite  to  the  planet; 
and  thus,  probably,  several  comets  have  furnished  out  both 
Saturn's  satellites  and  his  ring ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Sa* 
turn's  ring  is  owine  to  the  effluvia  of  one  comet,  since  it  pro- 
jects a  shadow  on  his  disk ;  whereas  the  matter  of  the  taus  of 
comets  is  so  rare,  that  the  stars  may  be  seen  to  shine  through 
it.  Satom's  ring^  therefore,  seems  to  consist  of  the  tails  of 
several  comets,  whose  matter  is  become  more  dense  on  ac- 
count of  his  attraction. 

It  is  evident  that  a  planet  may  acquire  satellites,  and  yet 
not  a  ring ;  for  all  comets  have  not  a  tail ;  and  if  a  comet 
without  a  tail  beattracted^  it  will  furnish  the  planet  a  satellite 
without  a  ring.  <^  . 

The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  concluded,  that  the  vapours 
of  comets  are  dispersed  among  the  planets ;  nay,  he  reckoned 
this  communication  necessary,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of 
liquid  matter.  And  Dr.  Halley  and  Mr.  Whistcm  are  of 
opinion  that  both  comets  and  their  tails  cause  considerable 
changes  in  the  planets,  as  a  variation  in  their  poles,  or  de- 
luges, and  ccmflagrations ;  but  comets  may  possibly  produce 
more  benim  effects,  and  even  sometimes  supply  the  planets 
with  osefiii  and  surprising  things. 


On  the  Naiwre  ^Intermitting  and  Reciprocating  Springs 
By  Mr.  Joseph  Atwell,  F.R.S.-^  [1732.] 

The  following  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  intermitting 
and  reciprocating  springs  were  suggested  to  Mr.  Atwell  by 
the  phenomena  of  a  particular  fountain  he  Yi^  ^ej^w  ^^ 


innterbe^e;— 
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The  spring  is  situated  at  one  end  of  the  town  of  Brixam^ 
near  Torbav,  in  Devonshire,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Laywell.  It  is  a  long  mile  distant  from  the  sea,  on  the  north 
and  north-east  side  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea,  and  making  a  turn  or  angle  near  this  spring.  It  is 
situated  in  the  side  of  those  hills,  near  the  bottom,  and  seems 
to  have  its  course  from  the  south-west  towards  the  north-east. 
There  is  a  constantly  running  stream  which  discharges  itself 
near  one  comer  into  a  basin,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
4^  in  breadth ;  the  outlet  of  which  is  at  the  fiuthest  end 
from  the  entrance  of  the  stream,  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
cf  a  sufficient  height.  On  the  outside  of  the  basin  are  three 
other  springs,  which  always  run,  but  with  streams  subject  to 
a  like  regumr  increase  and  decrease  with  the  former.  They 
seem  indeed  only  branches  of  the  former,  or  rather  channels 
discharging  some  parts  of  the  constantly  running  water, 
which  comd  not  empty  itself  all  into  the  basin ;  and  there- 
fore when,  by  means  of  the  season,  or  weather,  springs  are 
large  and  high,  on  the  flux  or  increase  of  this  fountain, 
several  other  Tittle  springs  are  said  to  break  forth,  both  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  and  without  it,  which  disappear  asain  on 
the  ebb  or  decrease  of  the  fountain.  All  the  constantly  run- 
ning streams  put  together,  at  the  time  that  he  saw  them, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  an  overshot  mill ;  and  the 
stream  running  into  the  basin  might  be  about  half  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Atwell  made  a  journey  purposely  to  see  it,  in  company 
with  a  fnend.  When  they  came  to  the  fountain,  they  were 
informed  that  the  spring  had  flowed  and  ebbed  about  20  times 
diat  morning;  but  had  ceased  doing  so  about  half  an  hour 
before  they  came.  On  their  return  to  it,  a  man,  who  was 
still  at  work  near  it,  said  that  it  began  to  flow  and  ebb  about 
half  an  hour  after  ihej  went  away,  and  had  done  so  10.  pr  18 
times.  In  less  than  a  minute,  they  saw  the  stream  coming 
into  the  basin,  and  likewise  the  others  on  the  outside  of  the 
basin  begin  to  increase  and  to  flow  with  great  violence  ;  on 
which  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  the  basin  rose  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  perpendicularly,  in  near  the  space  of  two  minutes : 
immediately  after  which,  the  stream  be^an  to  abate  again  to 
its  ordinary  course ;  and  in  near  two  mmutes*  time  the  sur- 
face was  sunk  down  to  its  usual  height,  where  it  remained 
near  two  minutes  more.  It  then  be^ua  to  flow  again  as  be* 
Jbre;  and  in  the  space  of  26  minutes  flowed  and  ebbed  five 
timeB;  bo  that,  an  increase,  decrease,  axvd  i^«»ae»  tsken  toge* 
iber,  were  mmie  m  about  fibre  minutes,  en  aVLX^D^mot^. 
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Mr.  Atwell  imagines  them  to  be  occasioned  by  two 
streams  or  springs,  one  of  which  passing  through  two  caverns 
or  natural  reservoirs  with  syphons,  meets  with  the  odier 
stream  in  a  third  reservoir,  without  a  svphon ;  where,  being 
joined,  they  come  out  of  the  earth  together. 

The  supposition  of  reservoirs  and  syphons  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  has  been  made  by  others,  cut  whoever  has  seen 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the  hilly  parts  of  Wales,  or  other 
countries,  must  be  satisfied  that  they  abound  with  caverns  of 
many  sorts.  Some  of  them  are  cuy,  others  serve  only  for 
passages,  or  channels  to  streams,  wmch  run  through  toem; 
and  a  third  sort  collect  and  hold  water,  till  they  are  fulL 
They  must  also  have  observed,  that  there  are  sometimes  nar- 
row passages,  running  between  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
sides,  and  going  from  one  cavern  to  another.  Such  a  passage, 
of  whatever  shape  or  dimensions,  how  crooked  and  winding 
soever  in  its  course,  if  it  be  but  tieht,  and  nms  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavern,  first  upwarcb  to  a  less  height  than 
that  or  the  cavern,  and  then  downwards  below  the  mouth  of 
the  said  passage,  will  be  a  natural  syphon. 

A  natural  reservoir  then,  A  B  C 1), 
with  such  a  natural  syphon,  MNP^ 
may  be  supposed.  Let  a  feeding 
stream  enter  it,  near  the  top,  at  O. 
The  cavern  must  contain  all  the  water 
which  comes  in  at  O,  till  it  is  filled  to 
the  top  of  the  syphon  at  N.  Then 
the  syphon  b^inning  to  play,  and 
being  supposed  always  to  disdiarge 
more  water  than  comes  in  by  the  feed-^ 
iouK-stream  at  O,  will  emp^  the  cavern, 
tin  the  water  is  sunk  in  it  below  the  mouth  of  the  syphon 
at  M ;  when  it  must  stop,  till  the  cavern  is  filled,  and  the 
syphon  runs  again  as  before.  If  the  water  discharged  by 
snch  a  syphon,  MP,  be  brought  out  of  the  earth  by  a 
channel,  PQ,  the  water  will  flow  out  of  the  earth,  and  stop 
alternately,  making  an  intermitting  fountain  at  Q.  By  this 
plam  and  easy  contrivance,  several  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing 

E^TJngs,  dbsoved  by  the  naturalists,  may  probably  be  ex* 
ained;  and  even  a  much  greater  variety  of  them  than  is 
therto  known. 
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JExperifnenis  to  prove  the  Existence  of  a  Fluid  in  the  Nerves, 
By  Alexander  Stuart^  M.D.  F.R.S.  —  [1732,] 

Exper.  1. — Dr.  Stuart  suspended  a  frog  by  the  fore  legs 
in  a  frame,  leaving  die  inferior  parts  loose ;  then  the  head 
being  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  he  made  a  slight  push 
perpendicularly  downwards,  on  the  uppermost  extremity  of 
the  medulla  spinalis,  in  the  upper  vertebra,  with  the  button- 
end  of  the  probe,  filed  flat  and  smooth  for  that  purpose ;  by 
which  all  the  inferior  parts  were  instantaneously  brought  into 
tlie  fullest  and  strongest  contraction.  This  he  repeated  seve- 
ral times,  on  the  same  frog,  with  equal  success ;  intermitting 
a  few  seconds  of  time  between  the  pushes,  which,  if  repeated 
too  quick,  made  the  contractions  much  slighter. 

Eaper,  2.  — ^With  the  same  flat  button-end  of  the  probe  he 
pushed  sliehUy  towards  the  brain  in  the  head,  on  that,  end  of 
the  medidm  oblongata  appearing  in  the  occipital  hole  of  the 
skull ;  on  which  the  eyes  were  convulsed.  This  also  he 
repeated  several  times,  on  the  same  head,  with  the  same 
effect. 

Exper,  3.  —  He  tied  a  piece  of  fine  twine,  or  thread,  pa- 
rallel to  the  crural  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  of  a  dog ;  and  made 
a  ligature  on  them,  and  on  the  parallel  twine,  above  and 
below,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  inches;  then  he  cut  beyond 
the  ligatures  above  and  below,  so  as  to  take  out  the  vessels 
and  nerve,  with  the  parallel  twine,  in  one  bundle ;  and  laying 
them  on  a  board,  both  the  artery  and  vein  contracted  inune- 
diately,  and  were  shortened  to  almost  one  half  of  the  natural 
length  which  they  had  in  the  body,  viz.  to  2}  inches ;  whereas 
the  nerve  remained  uncontracted,  at  its  natural  length,  and 
Gommensurated  to  the  parallel  twine  of  four  inches,  as  before 
it  was  cut  out  of  the  body. 

By  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  blood- 
-vessels in  their  completest  contraction,  to  the  same  in  a  state 
of  extension,  and  to  the  nerves  at  their  constant  and  natural 
length,  is  nearly  as  five  to  eight;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
any  given  section  of  a  bloofvessel,  cut  out  and  left  to  it&eu, 
is  capable  of  contracting,  so  as  to  lose  \  parts  of  its  length. 

The  first  two  experiments  show,  that  Uie  brain  and  nerves 
contribute  to  muscular  motion,  and  that  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

The  third  experiment  makes  it  as  plain,  that  what  they 
contribute  in  muscular  motion  cannot  arise  from,  or  be  owing 
to,  eJastiiity,  which  they  have  not. 
What  renuuns,  therefore,  but  to  coiic\ude>  i^x.  ^^  ^"Cvow  ^i 
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the  nerves  in  muscular  motion  is  owing  to  the  fluid  they  con- 
tain, by  whatever  name  we  may  choose  to  call  it. 


Experimenig  an  the  Friction  cf  PuUeys.    By  the  Rev.  J.  T. 

Desaguuers.  —  [1732.] 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  a  tackle  of  five  brass 
sheevers  in  iron  frames  t>r  blocks ;  that  is>  three  sheevers  in 
the  upper  block,  and  two  in  the  lower.  The  sheevers  were  five 
inches  in  diameter,  the  pins  half  an  inch,  and  the  rope  three 

3uarters.  Having  made  an  equilibrium,  by  hanging  one  hun- 
red  and  a  Quarter  at  the  lower  block,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred  at  tne  running  rope,  he  added  17^  pounds  beforei 
the  power  could  go  down  and  raise  the  weight. 

Two  hundred  and  a  half  being  balanced  bv  half  a  hundred^ 
the  addition  of  28  lb.  made  the  power  raise  the  weight. 

In  the  experiment  17^  pounds  exceed  by  4^  pounds  the 
sum  of  the  fnctions  deauced  firom  the  theory.  But  in  the 
second  experiment,  28  pounds  exceed  the  sum  of  the  fric- 
tion but  one  pound. 

The  reason  of  this  appeared  to  be,  that  the  rope  at  first 
was  too  laige  for  the  cheeks  that  held  the  sheevers ;  but  in 
the  second  experiment,  where  the  rope  was  more  stretched, 
it  was  somewlutt  diminished  in  diameter,  and  so  brought  off 
from  nibbing  so  bard  against  the  cheeks. 


Cfa  Beaver.   By  C.  Mortzmbr^  M.D.  R.  S.  S.  —  [1738.] 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for 
the  year  17(V^  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Sarrasin,  the 
king's  physician  in  Canada,  concerning  the  dissection  of  a 
beaver.  He  says,  the  largest  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  and 
about  a  foot  or  15  inches  broad  in  the  chest,  and  in  the 
haunches;  that  they  commonly  weigh  about  50  lb.;  that  they 
usually  live  to  the  age  of  20  vears ;  but  Francus  says,  they 
live  30  or  40  years,  and  that  he  heard  of  a  tame  one  being 
kept  78  years:  perhaps  the  European  may  generally  oe 
loiurer  lived  than  the  American. 

Dr.  Sarrasin  says  further,  that  a  great  way  north  these 
animals  are  very  black,  though  there  are  some  white  ones  to 
be  seen ;  those  in  Canada  are  commonly  brown ;  but  their 
colour  grows  lighter,  as  they  are  found  in  more  temperate 
countries ;  for  mey  are  yellow,  and  even  almost  of  ^  ^Vs^m-^ 
colour  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois  and  CWoNSOttA* 

As  to  their  maxmer  of  living ;  they  <^boo«e>  ^s^  ^«t^ 
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ground,  watered  with  a  small  rivulet,  that  it  may  be  easily 
overflowed,  which  they  do  by  making  dams  across  it :  they 
make  these  dams  by  thrusting  down  stakes  of  five  or  six  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  pretty  deep  into  the  ground; 
these  they  will  wattle  across  with  tender  pliable  boughs,  and 
Sm  up  the  spaces  with  clay,  making  a  slope  on  the  side 
against  which  the  water  presses,  but  leaving  the  other  per- 
pendicular. They  make  their  houses  after  the  same  manner ; 
the  walls  are  upright,  two  feet  thick,  and  at  t<^  in  form  of  a 
dome;  they  are  usually  oval,  five  or  six  feet  long  on  the 
kuide,  and  near  as  broad,  being  sufficient  to  lodge  eight  or 
1.0  beavers,  and  two  or  three  stories  high,  which  they  inhabit 
as  the  water  rises  or  &lls. 

Sometimes  they  build  several  houses  near  together,  which 
communicate  wiUi  one  another.  He  says  there  are  some 
beavers  called  terriers,  which  burrow  in  the  earth:  they 
begin  their  hole  at  such  a  depth  under  water  as  they  know 
that  the  water  will  not  freeze  so  deep;  this  they  carry  on  for 
five  or  six  feet,  and  but  just  large  enough  for  them  to  creep 
through ;  then  they  make  a  bathing-place  three  or  four  feet 
every  way ;  from  wiience  they  continue  the  burrow,  alwajrs 
ascending  by  stories,  that  they'  may  lodge  drv  as  the  waters 
riNs :  some  of  these  burrows  have  been  founa  to  be  100  feet 
long.  They  cover  the  places  where  they  lie  widi  weeds ;  and 
in  winter  they  make  chips  of  wood,  which  serve  them  for 
mattresses :  they  live  on  herbs,  fruits,  and  roots  in  summer ; 
but  against  winter  they  lay  up  a  provision  of  wood:  a  stack  of 
25  or  30  feet  square,  and  eignt  or  ten  high,  is  the  usual  (quan- 
tity for  eight  or  ten  beavers ;  they  only  eat  those  pieces 
which  are  soaked  in  the  water. 

A  female  beaver  was  kept  at  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  in  his 
garden,  for  about  three  months.  She  was  iHit  about  half 
gfown,  not  being  above  22  inches  long  fit>m  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  eight  inches  long.  She  was  very 
thick,  patmch-bellied ;  the  shape  of  the  he^  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  animal,  except  the  tail,  and  hind  feet,  very  much 
resembled  a  great  over-grown  water-rat. 

Her  food  was  bread  and  water ;  some  milow-boughs  were 
given  her,  of  which  she  ate  but  little ;  but  when  she  was 
loose  in  the  garden,  she  seemed  to  like  the  vines  much,  having 
gnawed  several  of  them  from  as  high  as  she  could  reach  quite 
down  to  the  roots :  she  gnawed  the  jessamine  likewise,  but  least 
of  sD  some  boUy  trees.  When  she  ate,  she  always  sat  on 
Aer  AindJftmfMnd  held  the  bread  in  her  ]^w«'^^  a  ^^3kt%l« 
WSeo  gbe  JHpt,  Bbe  commonly  lay  on  liet  Y>e\i7>'wAi^«  ^«\ 
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under  her.  In  swimming,  she  held  her  fbre-feet  close  op 
under  her  throat,  and  the  daws  dosed,  as  when  one  brings  the 
ends  of  one's  thumb  and  of  all  the  fingers  dose  together,  never 
moving  her  fore  feet  till  she  came  to  the  shore,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  out.  She  swam  with  her  hind  feet  only,  which 
had  Bye  toes,  and  were  webbed  like  those  of  a  goose ;  the 
tail,  which  was  scaly,  and  in  form  of  the  blade  of  an  oar, 
served  as  a  rudder,  with  which  she  steered  herself,  especially 
when  she  swam  under  water,  which  she  would  do  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  come  up  to  breathe ;  sometimes 
raising  her  nostrils  only  above  water:  she  swam  much  swifler 
than  any  water-fowl,  moving  under  water  as  swifl  as  a  carp. 
The  hind  legi  being  much  longer  than  the  fore,  made  her 
walk  but  slowly,  or  rather  waddle  like  a  duck,  when  on  dry 
land ;  and  if  dnven  along  fast,  she  could  not  run,  but  went  by 
jumps,  flapping  her  tail  against  the  ground.  Her  excrements 
were  always  black,  and  very  fetid;  her  urine  turbid  and 
whitish,  and  very  strong  scented.  She  made  no  noise, 
except  a  little  kind  of  grunting,  when  driven  &st  ahd  angred. 
She  seemed  very  brisk,  and  thrived  well  with  the  above-men- 
tioned food,  being  turned  into  the  fountain  to  bathe  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  She .  had  one  day  convulsion  fits,  very 
like  the  qiilepsy  in  men,  from  which  she  recovered  soon,  and 
was  very  well  afier  them,  till  at  last  she  was  killed  by  a  dog. 


On  ike  Onue  cf  the  General  Trade  Winds,    By  Geobge 
HdDLBY,  E$q.  F.R.S.'^inSS,'] 

That  the  action  of  the  sun  is  the  original  cause  of  these 
winds,it  seems  aU  are  agreed;  and  that  it  effects  them  by  caus- 
ing a  ereater  rare&ction  of  the  air  in  those  parts  on  which  its 
rays,  falling  nearly  perpendicular,  produce  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  there  than  m  other  places ;  oy  which  means  the  air  be- 
coming specifically  %hter  than  the  rest  round  dbout,  the  cooler 
air  wm,  by  its.greater  density  and  gravity,  remove  it  out  of  its 
place,  and  make  it  rise  upwards.  But  it  seetns  that  this  rare- 
&ction  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  air  to  rush 
in  from  all  parts,  into  the  place  where  it  is  most  rarefied,  es- 
pecially from  the  north  and  south,  where  the  air  is  coolest, 
and  not  more  from  .the  east  than  the  west,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  So  that,  setting  aside  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  tendenor  of  the  air  would  be  from  every  side 
towards  that  part  where  the  sun's  action  is  most  intenfiA  ^ 
ihe  time,  and  so  a  north-west  wind  Y>e  |^QJQafiM$i  m  ^^cifc 
axamiag^  aad  a  nortb-eaat  in  the  afternoon^bj  tOj^hh  ^s^^^^ 
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Bide  o£  the  parallel  of  the  sun's  decimation,  and  a  south-west 
and  south-east  on  the  other  side. 

That  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  air  towards  the  west 
cannot  be  derived  merely  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it, 
appears  more  evidently  nrom  this  :  if  the  earth  be  supposed 
at  rest,  that  motion  of  the  air  will  be  commimicated  to  the 
superficial  parts,  and  by  little  and  little  produce  a  revolution 
of  the  whole  the  same  way,  except  there  be  the  same  quan- 
tity of  motion  given  the  air  in  a  contrary  direction  in  other 
parts  at  the  same  time  ;  which  is  hard  to  suppose.  But  if 
the  globe  of  the  earth  had  before  a  rotation  towards  the  east, 
this  by  the  same  means  must  be  continually  retarded :  and  if 
this  motion  of  the  air  be  supposed  to  arise  m>m  any  action  of 
its  parts  on  each  other,  the  consequence  will  be  the  same. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  necessary  to  show  how  these  phe- 
nomena of  the  trade  winds  may  be  caused,  without  producing 
any  real  general  motion  of  the  air  westwards.  This  win 
readily  be  done  by  taking  in  the  consideration  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth :  for,  let  us  suppose  the  air  in  every  part 
to  keep  an  equal  pace  with  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  motion  ; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  no  relative  motion  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  air,  and  consequently  no  wind ;  then  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  parts  about  the  equator,  and  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  thence  proceeding,  let  the  air  be  drawn 
down  thither  from  the  north  and  south  parts. 

The  parallels  continually  enlarge,  as  they  approach  to  the 
equator,  and  the  equator  exceeds  the  tropics  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  1000  to  917 ;  consequently  their  ^fierence  in  circuit  is  about 
^8S  miles,  and  the  surface  of  die  earth  at  the  equator  moves 
80  much  faster  than  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  its  air  at  the 
tropics.  From  which  it  follows,  that  the  air,  as  it  moves  from 
the  tropics  towards  the  equator,  having  a  less  velocity  than  the 
parts  of  the  earth  it  amves  at,  wiH  have  a  relative  motion 
contrary  to  that  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  in  those 
parts  ;  which  being  combined  with  the  motion  towards  the 
equator,  a  north-east  wind  will  be  produced  on  this  side  of  the 
equator,  and  a  south-east  on  the  other  side.  These,  as  the 
air  comes  nearer  the  equator,  will  become  stronger,  and  more 
and  more  easterly,  and  be  due  east  at  the  equator  itself,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  by  reason  of  the  concourse  of  both 
currents  from  the  north  and  south,  where  its  velocity  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  208S  miles  in  the  space  of  one  rotation  of  the 
«arth  or  natural  day,  and  above  one  mile  and  a  third  in  a 
m/hiilejl^ttnie ;  which  is  greater  tSnan  tKe  velocity  of  the 
'^'^^  jl^wKf^^  ^  be  m  the  greatest  fiiorGQ)  ir\s^O[^  «c»w\- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Derham's  observations,  is  not  above  one  mile  in  a 
minute.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  before  the  air  from  the 
tropics  can  arrive  at  the  equator,  it  must  have  gained  some 
motion  eastward  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea ;  by 
which  its  relative  motion  will  be  diminished  ;  and  in  several 
successive  circulations  may  be  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
strength  it  is  found  to  be  of. 


Account  of  the  JBsqferiments  made  June  1.  1734^  before  several 
Members  of  <fo  Royal  Society y  and  others  ^  on  a  Many  who 
suffered  kbnsdf  to  be  bitten  by  a  Vipery  or  common  Adder; 
and  on  other  Animals  likewise  bitten  by  the  samcy  and  other 
Vipers*    By  Cromwell  MoRTiMSRy  M.  Z>.  Seer.  U.S. 

William  Olivxr  and  his  wife,  from  Bath,  who  follow  the 
business  of  catchingand  selling  vipers,  offered  themselves  to 
be  bitten  bj  anj  viper  tiiat  shoula  be  procured,  trusting  to 
the  virtue  of  a  remedy  they  had  discovered,  in  trvuig  a  variety 
of  things,  when  the  woman  was  once  accidentally  bitten,  and 
the  usi^  known  medicines,  even  the  oil  of  vipers,  had  no  effect 
in  assuaging  her  pains,  especiaUy  of  her  breast  on  the  same 
side  as  the  hand  in  which  she  hacl  received  tlie  wound.  This 
remedy,  which  is  only  common  oil  of  olives,  and,  from  its  use 
with  salad,  is  commonly  known  bjy  the  name  of  scUad  oil, 
recommends  itself  not  only  for  its  emcacy,  but  also  on  account 
of  its  being  readily  attainable  when  accidents  happen. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1734,  m  the  presence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  the  said  William  Oliver  was  bitten  by  an  old 
black  viper,  or  adder,  brought  by  one  of  the  company,  on  the 
wrist  and  joint  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  drops 
of  blood  came  from  the  wounds.  He  said  that  he  imme* 
diately  felt  a  violent  pab  and  shooting  from  the  wounds,  both 
to  the  top  of  his  thumb  and  up  his  arm,  even  before  the 
viper  was  loosened  from  his  hand ;  soon  after  he  felt  a  pain, 
resembling  that  of  burning,  trickle  up  his  arm ;  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes his  eyes  began  to  look  red  and  fiery,  and  to  water 
much :  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  he  perceived  the  venom 
seize  his  heart,  with  a  pricking  pain,  which  was  attended 
with  faintness  and  shortness  of  breath ;  on  which  he  fell  into 
violent  cold  sweats :  in  a  few  minutes  afler  thb,  his  belly 
began  to  swell,  with  great  gripings  and  pains  in  his  back, 
which  were  attended  with  violent  vomitings  and  purginga. 
He  said,  that  during  the  violence  of  these  «jtiv(^«isc^  Voa^ 
sight  was  gone  twice,  for  several  minuter  at  tLlOBnt»Vs^^^*^^BftX 
he  could  bear  all  the  whUe.    He  stated,  \iiaX  \ii\lik  feroaKt 
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peiimenU  he  had  never  deferred  making  use  of  his  remedy 
longer  than  when  he  perceived  the  e&cts  of  the  venom 
reaching  his  heart ;  but  this  time,  being  willing  to  satisfy  the 
company  thoroughly,  and  trusting  to  the  speedy  effects  of 
the  oily  which  had  never  failed  hmi,  when  used  m  time,  he 
forbore  to  apply  any  thing  till  he  found  himself  exceedingly 
ill,  and  quite  giddy. 

About  an  hour  and  a  quarter  afler  he  had  been  first  bitten, 
a  chafing-dish  of  glowing  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his 
arm,  the  clothes  being  stripped  off,  was  held  over  it,  as  near 
as  he  could  bear  it,  while  his  wife  rubbed  in  with  her  hand 
the  salad  oil  (which  Dr.  M.  had  procured  and  kept  himself 
in  his  pocket,  lest  they  should  privately  add  any  thing  to  it, 
having  bought  it  by  the  name  of  Lucca  oil).  Tummg  his 
arm  continually  round,  as  if  she  would  have  roasted  it  over 
the  coals ;  he  said  that  the  pain  soon  abated,  but  the  swell- 
ing did  not  diminish  much :  most  violent  vomitings  and  purg* 
ings  soon  ensued,  and  his  pulse  became  low  and  often 
interrupted :  a  glass  or  two  of  olive  oil  drank  down,  seemed 
to  give  him  some  ease. 

Continuing  in  this  dangerous  condition,  he  was  put  to  bed, 
as  soon  as  one  could  be  got  ready  for  him,  where  his  arm  was 
again  bathed  with  his  remedy  over  a  pan  of  charcoal  set  by 
the  bed-side  ;  but  continuing  to  complain  much  of  his  back 
and  belly.  Dr.  M.  advised  his  wife  to  rub  them  likewise  with 
salad-oil,  heated  in  a  ladle  over  the  charcoal :  which  she  did 
accordingly ;  on  which  he  declared  he  found  immediate  ease, 
as  if  by  some  charm ;  and  he  had  not  above  two  or  three 
retchings  to  vomit  and  stools  afterwards,  but  made  water 
plentifully,  whicli  was  not  discoloured.  He  then  soon  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  but  was  often  intemi^ted  by  persons 
coming  to  see  and  enquire  aft^r  him,  till  near  12  o*clock, 
from  which  time  he  slept  continually  to  Sve  or  six  next 
morning,  when  he  awaked  and  found  himself  very  well ;  but 
in  the  afternoon,  on  drinking  some  rum  and  strong  beer,  so 
as  to  be  almost  inebriated,  ue  swelling  returned  witli  much 
pain,  and  cold  sweats ;  which  abated  soon,  on  bathing  the 
arm  as  before,  and  wrapping  it  up  in  brown  pi^r  soaked 
with  oil. 

June  S.   the  man's  arm  remained  swelled,  looked  red, 

marbled  with  spots  of  yellow,  but  felt  soft ;  and  he  had  the 

perfect  use  of  it,  and  even  of  his  fingers,  no  pain  or  stifihess 

IMsing  left.    He  then  caused  a  small  spaniel  dog  to  be  bitten 

Off  aie  oqa^by  a  fresh  viper ;  some  oiL  was  immediately  i^ 

jdied  i0fy]j§lt  rubbed  we\i 'uLf  tUi  ailtiieYiak  c&Ya&xwQ^N«tti 
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thorougfaly  wet ;  the  dog  did  not  seem  Very  uneasy ;  his  nose 
only  swelled  a  little ;  he  ate  soon  after ;  his  nose  was  bathed 
once  more  that  evening ;  he  was  found  very  well  next  room- 
ing ;  but  his  nose  was  bathed  again,  to  make  sure  of  his  cure; 
he  remained  perfectly  well  without  any  symptoms  ensuing 
and  was  alive  and  well  a  year  after. 

A  pigeon  was  likewise  bitten  under  the  wing  at  the  same 
time  as  the  dog,  but  by  a  fresh  viper.  The  oil  was  imme- 
diately applied  hot,  and  rubbed  well  in,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  wmg  were  thoroughly  wetted  with  it.  This  bird  did  not 
seem  at  all  disordered  with  the  venom,  but  ate  soon  after, 
and  was  found  well  the  next  morning,  without  any  remark- 
able inflammation  or  swelling  about  the  part.  Tne  hot  oil 
was  rubbed  in  aeain  for  two  or  three  days,  twice  a  dajr,  and 
the  bird  continued  weU,  so  that  the  viper-catchers  carried  it 
with  them  out  of  town  in  triumph,  havmg  never  before  expe- 
rienced the  efficacy  of  their  remedy  on  so  small  an  animal  s 
wluch,  as  it  receives  the  same  quanti^  of  venom  by  a  bite  as 
a  larger  one,  is  more  \leh\e  to  die  under  it ;  and  they  kept  it 
alive  above  three  months,  when  they  killed  it  and  ate  it. 

They  said  that  they  had  experienced  their  remedy  to  take 
effect  on  cows,  horses,  and  dogs,  10  hours  after  being  bitten ; 
but  that  for  themselves,  who  wete  frequently  bitten  in  the 
fields,  as  they  caught  the  vipers,  they  always  carried  a  phial 
of  salad  oil  along  with  them,  that  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
themselves  wounded,  they  without  any  loss  of  time  bathed 
the  part  with  it ;  and  if  it  was  the  heel,  they  wet  the  stocking 
thoroughly  with  it ;  if  the  finger,  which  happened  oftenest» 
they  poured  some  of  it  into  the  finger  of  their  glove,  which 
they  unmediately  put  on  again,  and  thus  never  felt  any  fur- 
ther inconvenience  firom  the  accident,  not  even  so  much  as 
from  the  sting  of  a  common  bee. 


An  Attempi  to  explain  the  Phenomenon  rfthe  Hmizanial  Moan 
tamearing  larger  than  when  elevated  several  Degrees  abov€ 
Ac  Horizon.    By  Dr.  Desjouliebs.  —  [1736.] 

This  apparent  increase  of  the  moon's  diameter,  which  a 
telescope  with  a  micrometer  shows  to  be  only  apparent,  is 
owing  to  the  following  early  prejudice.  When  we  look  at  the 
sky  towards  the  zenith,  we  imagine  it  to  be  much  nearer  to 
us,  than  when  we  look  at  it  towards  the  horizon ;  «o  tlvdX.  ^ 
does  not  aj^tear  spherical,  according  to  tVve  NCictkdL  %^>lv9Gl 
EFGHI,  but  elliptical,  according  to  \he  «ee&ne;^  9^^ 
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The  sky  thus  seen  strikes  the  eye  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 

long  arched  roof 

of  the  isle  of  a 

cathedral  chm-ch, 

or  the  ceiling  of 

a  long  room. 

This  being  pre- 
mised, let  us  con- 
aider  the  eye  at  C,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  imagine  C  at 
the  surface  to  coincide  with  K  at  the  centre ;  to  avoid  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  moon  is  really  further  from  the  eye 
when  in  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is  some  degrees  high. 
Now  when  the  moon  is  at  G,  we  consider  it  as  at  p,  not 
much  farther  dian  G ;  but  when  it  is  at  H,  we  imagine  it  to 
be  at  A,  almost  as  far  again.  Therefore,  while  it  subtends 
nearly  the  same  angle  as  it  did  before^  ve  imagine  it  to  be  so 
much  larger,  as  the  distance  seems  to  us  to  be  increased. 
.  Dr.  D.  contrived  the  following  experiment  to  illustrate  this : 
he  took  two  candies  of  equal  height  and  size,  and  having 
placed  one  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  eye^ 
ne  placed  the  other  at  double  that  distancse ;  then  causing  any 
unprejudiced  person  to  look  at  the  candles,  he  asked  which 
was  largest  ?  and  the  spectator  said  they  were  both  of  a 
size ;  and  that  they  appeared  so,  because  he  allowed  for  the 
greater  distance.  Then  desiring  him  to  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
time.  Dr.  D.  took  away  the  furthest  candle,  and  pmced  an- 
other candle  close  by  the  first  candle,  and  thougn  it  was  as 
short  agun  as  the  others,  and  as  little  again  in  diameter,  the 
spectator,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  thought  he  saw  the  same 
candles  as  before.  Whence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  when 
an  object  is  thought  to  be  twice  as  far  from  the  eye  as  it  was 
before,  we  think  it  to  be  twice  as  large,  though  it  subtends  but 
the  same  angle.  —  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  us  as  large  again,  when  we  suppose  it  as  ^  again, 
though  it  subtends  only  the  same  anj^e. 


Concerning  a  violent  Hurricane  m  Huniinffdanshire,  Sq4.  8. 
1741.    By  Mr.  STEPHBir  Fuller. —  [1741.] 

This  was  the  most  violent  hurricane  of  wind  in  these  parts 

Sn  the  memory  of  man.   Mr.  F.  happened  to  be  at  Bluntsham 

in  Huntingdonshire,  about  10  miles  north-west  of  Cambridge. 

They  were  there  in  the  midst  of  the  hurricane.    The  mom- 

a^  till  half  an  hour  after  1 1,  was  isC^^  mt]d  vety  hard  showers 

afraia»    At  half  after  11  itbegsoiXo  <^ie«x>x^Vsi^Qc^vsMX^, 
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with  a  brisk  air,  so  that  they  expected  a  fine  afternoon.  The 
south-west  cleared  up  too,  and  the  sun  shining  warm  drew 
them  out  into  the  garden.  They  had  not  been  out  above  10 
minutes  before  the  storm  was  seen  coming  from  the  south- 
west :  it  seemed  not  to  be  SO  yards  high  uom  the  ground, 
bringing  along  with  it  a  mist,  rolling  along  with  such  incredi- 
ble swiftness,  that  it  ran  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  half  a 
minute.  It  began  exactly  at  12  o'clock,  and  lasted  about  13 
minutes,  eight  minutes  in  full  violence :  it  presently  uncovered 
the  house ;  and  some  of  the  tiles,  fidling  down  to  windward, 
were  blown  in  at  the  sashes,  and  against  the  wainscot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room ;  the  broken  glass  was  blown  aU  over 
the  room ;  the  chinmeys  all  escaped ;  but  the  statues  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  me  the  balustrades  ft'om  one  end  to  the 
otner,  were  all  blown  down.  The  stabline  was  all  blown 
down,  except  two  little  stalls.  All  the  bams  m  the  parish,  ex- 
cept those  that  were  full  of  com  quite  up  to  the  top,  were  blown 
flat  on  the  giound,  to  the  number  of  about  60.  The  dwelling- 
houses  esoftped  best ;  there  was  not  above  12  blown  down, 
out  of  near  100.  The  people  all  left  their  houses,  and  carried 
tlieir  children  out  to  the  windward  side,  and  laid  them  down 
on  the  ground,  and  laid  themselves  down  by  them ;  and  by 
that  means  all  escaped,  except  one  poor  miller,  who  went  into 
his  mUl  to  secure  it  against  tne  storm,  which  was  blown  over, 
and  he  was  crushed  to  death  between  the  stones  and  one  of 
the  large  beams.  All  the  mills  in  the  country  are  blown 
down. 

Hay-stacks  and  corn-stacks  are  some  of  them  blown  away ; 
otliers  into  the  opposite  comer  of  the  field.  The  pigeons 
that  were  caught  m  it  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Wherever  it 
met  with  any  boarded  houses,  it  scattered  their  wrecks  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  in  a  line:  Mr.  F.  followed 
one  of  these  wrecks ;  and  about  150  yards  from  the  building, 
he  found  a  piece  of  a  rafter  many  feet  long,  and  about  six 
inches  by  four,  studc  upright  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground  ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  400  paces  from  the  same  building  was 
an  inch  board,  nine  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  long :  these 
boards  were  carried  up  into  the  air ;  and  some  were  carried 
over  a  pond  above  SO  yards ;  and  a  row  of  jpaies,  as  much  as 
two  men  could  lift,  were  c^arried  two  rods  trom  their  places, 
and  set  upright  against  an  apple-tree* 

Pales,  in  general,  were  all  blown  down^  some  posts  were 
broken  off  close  to  the  ground,  others  torn  up  by  tne  stumos. 
The  whole  air  was  fidl  of  straw  :  grave\«BU)lieft>  «i&\BS\^  ^  v^ 
top  of  the  little  Bnger,  were  blown  off  th^  po^EttB^VDL^^^ 
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windows;  and  the  very  grass  was  blown  quite  flat  on  the 
ground.  After  the  storm  was  over,  he  went  out  into  the  town, 
iand  such  a  miserable  sight  he  never  saw :  the  havoc  above 
described,  the  women  and  children  crying,  the  fiuroers  all  de- 
jected. Two  people,  that  were  out  in  it  all  the  time,  said,  that 
they  heard  it  coming  about  half  a  minute  before  they  saw  it; 
and  that  it  made  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  more  continued, 
and  continually  increasing.  A  man  came  from  St.  Ives,  who 
says,  the  spire  of  the  steeple,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
was  blown  down,  as  was  the  spire  of  Hemmingford,  the  towns 
having  received  as  much  damage  as  Bluntsham.  There  was 
neither  thunder  nor  lightning  with  it,  as  there  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  lasted  above  half  an  hour,  and  was  not  so 
Indent. 

Of  a  Fire-baU  seen  m  the  Air,  an  Dee.  IL  1741.     JBjf 

Lord  Bbauchamp,  —  [1741.] 

Being  then  on  the  mount  in  Kensington  Gardens,  at  a 
quarter  past  10  o'clock,  the  sun  shining  bright,  in  a  serene 
SKy,  Lord  B.  saw,  towards  the  south,  a  ball  of  fire,  of  about 
eight  inches  diameter,  and  somewhat  oval,  which  enlarged  to 
the  size  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  diameter.  It  seemed  to 
descend  fi-om  above,  and  at  the  dbtance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  earth  took  its  course  to  the  east,  and  seemed  to 
drop  over  Westminster.  In  its  course  it  assumed  a  tail  of  80 
yards  in  length;  and  before  it  disappeared,  it  divided  into 
two  heads.  It  lefl  a  train  of  smoke  all  the  way  as  it  went ; 
and  from  the  place  where  it  seemed  to  drop  Uiere  arose  a 
sinoke,  which  continued  ascending  for  20  minutes,  and  at 
length  formed  into  a  cloud,  which  assumed  different  colours. 


Concerning  the  Fire^foH  in  tke  Air,  Dee.  11.  1741.     Bjf 
Mr.  CuRisTOPHEB  Mason. —  [1742.] 

On  that  day,  at  Bucksteep,  8unex,  about  a  quarter  before 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  M.  observed  a  very  dark 
uncommon  appearance  in  the  north,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sun  shone  bright  at  his  back ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  was 
an  explosion  as  violent  as  the  report  of  a  mortar-piece,  at- 
tended with  a  rumbling  echo,  which  ran  eastward;  and  he 
judges  it  came  fi'om  about  40^  elevation.  Several  people  saw 
a  Ixall  of  fire,  which  ran  nearly  eastward,  leaving  a  train  of 
light,  which  continued  some  time.  The  ball  of  fire  was 
ieea,  and  the  report  heard  very  loud,  «x  Sooi^^^^  beyond 
SborebaMtL 
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Of  tlie  Fi're-bali  seen  Dec.  1 1.  1741.    By  Mr.  Bjskj.  Cooke, 
F.R.S.  Daied  Newport,  in  the  Ide  of  Wiffkt.—ll74f2.^ 

A  GENTLEMAN  was  CD  a  hill  about  three  miles  west  of  that 
town,  and  had  a  very  advantageous  view  of  the  fire-ball.  He 
lays,  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun  was  a  little  obscured  by 
the  interposition  of  some  thin  clouds,  when  he  saw  it  pass 
by  to  the  eastward,  at  about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  an  apparent  height  of  SO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  place  where  he  stood.  Its  colour  was  that  of  a  burn- 
ing coal ;  its  figure  a  cone,  whose  length  might  be  eight  feet, 
and  diameter  at  the  base  18  inches.  From  about  its  i^>ex, 
which  was  its  hinder  part,  issued  several  bright  streams 
sparkling  with  fiery  drops,  to  the  lei»tk  of  about  fi^ur  or  five 
feet.  Its  motion  was  nearly  pitfallef  to  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  its  direction  about  firom  south-west-by-south  to 
north-east-by-north,  without  any  noise*  wind,  or  motion  of  the 
earth  attenimig  it. 


AccouMi  of  Oe  Fire-baa  saen  Dee.  II.  1741.    By  Capt. 
WiULidu  r?ojM>ov— [1742.] 

On  Friday  the  11th  of  December,  1741,  about  one  P.M. 
coming  by  water  firom  the  ci^  to  Whitehall,  and  near  to 
Hungerford  Stairs,  there  app^Etfed  to  Capt.  6.,  between 
Vau^iaU  and  Lambedi,  a  boay  of  fire :  it  sprung  upwards  in 
its  ascent  almost  perpendlcuUur  to  the  horizon,  to  the  height 
oi  about  85^,  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  and  nearly  in 
form  of  a  large  paper  kite,  projecting  a  long  tail  towards  the 
north-west,  not  unlike  those  of  slips  of  paper  set  on  fire ;  in 
this  state  it  continued  so  long,  that  he  made  the  waterman 
lay  his  oars  in,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  observe  whether 
it  was  the  work  of  art  or  nature,  as  he  was  in  some  doubt. 
It  had,  from  its  first  appearance,  expanded  itself  considerably, 
so  that  the  extreme  breadth  was  seeminely  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  a  fidl  moon  arising  from  a  dusky  horizon.  In  tliis 
form  it  continued  ascending  for  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
gently  shooting  to  the  north-east,  tUl  it  arose  to  about  45^ ; 
then  suddenly  quitting  its  tail,  which  vanished,  colouring  the 
neighbouring  clouds  with  a  yellow  on  their  separation,  it 
formed  itself  first  into  a  ball  of  fire ;  then  shootmg  ouiddy 
to  the  south-east  in  a  stream  of  light,  disappeared,  making  a 
noise  like  a  dap  of  thunder  at  some  distance^  ssid  \fi»;:«vfii|, 
bdiind  it  b  smoky  substance  in  its  tracV. 


»^ 
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AceowU  of  Marfforet  Cutting,  a  young  Woman,  at  Wickkam 
Market,  in  Suffolk,  who  ipeaks  readily  and  inteUigibfy^ 
(hough  she  has  hsther  Tongue.  By  Henry  Bakbr,  F.R.S. 

Ipswich,  April  9.  1742. — We  have  this  day  been  at 
Wickhara  Market,  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  concerning  Mar- 
garet Cutting,  a  young  woman,  who,  we  were  informed  could 
talk  and  discourse  wimout  a  tongue. 

She  informed  us,  that  she  was  now  more  dian  20  years 
of  age,  born  at  Tumstal,  a  village  within  four  miles  of  Wickham 
Market,  in  Suffolk,  where  she  lost  her  tongue  by  a  cancer^ 
being  then  about  four  years  old.  It  first  appeared  like  a 
small  black  speck  on  the  upper  superficies  of  the  tongue,  and 
soon  ate  its  way  quite  to  its  root.  She  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Scotchmore,  a  surgeon  of  Saxmundham,  who  soon 
pronounced  the  case  incurable :  however,  he  continued  using 
the  best  means  he  could  for  her  relief.  One  day  when  he 
was  sjrringing  it,  the  tongue  dropped  out,  and  they  received 
it  into  a  plate,  the  girl,  to  their  amazement,  saying  to  her 
mother,  **  Dan*t  be  frighted,  mamma;  it  will  ^ow  again." 
It  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  before  it  was  quite 
cured. 

We  proceeded  to  examine  her  mouth  With  the  greatest  ex- 
actness we  could,  but  found  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
remaining  part  of  a  tongue,  nor  was  there  any  uvula.  We 
observed  a  fieshy  excrescence  on  the  under  left  jaw,  eKt&ad- 
ing  itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  should  be, 
about  a  finger  broad :  this  excrescence,  she  said,^  did  not 
begin  to  grow  till  some  years  after  the  cure:  it  is  by  no 
means  movable,  but  quite  fixed  to  the  parts  adjacent.  The 
-passage  down  ^e  throat,  at  the  place  where  the  uvula  should 
be,  or  a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  was  a  circular  open  hole,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  small  nutm^. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  so  necessary  an  organ  as  the 
tongue  was  generally  supposed  to  be,  to  form  a  great  part  of 
our  speech,  and  likewise  to  be  assisting  in  deglutition,  to  our 
great  admiration,  she  performed  the  o&e  of  deglutition,  both 
in  swallowing  solids  and  fluids,  as  well  as  we  could,  and  in 
the  same  manner :  and  as  to  speech,  she  discoursed  as  fluently 
and  well  as  other  persons  do ;  though  we  observed  a  small 
sound,  like  what  is  usually  called  speaking  through  the  nose; 
but  she  said  she  had  then  a  great  cold,  and  she  believed  that 
occasioned  it.  She  pronounoeKl  letbecs  and  syll^les  very  ar* 
iicuJateljr;  the  vowe&  she  pronounced  ^ttec^'^^^iJ^ao^Q^ 
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comOPMrtSy  syflablesy  and  words,  that  seemed  nece&iurily  to 
req^e  the  liap  of  the  tongue. 

she  read  to  as  in  abook  yeiy  distinctly  and  plain ;  only  we 
observed^  that  sometimes  she  pronomicea  words  ending  in  atk 
as  eif  md  as  emb;  ad  Bsew;  but  it  required  a  nice  and 
atrict  attention  to  obseire  even  this  difference  of  sound.  She 
aings  very  prettily,  and  pronounced  her  words  in  singine  as 
is  common.  What  b  still  very  wonderful,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  this  useful  organ  the  tongue,  which  is  generally 
allowed  by  anatomists,  and  natural  philosophers,  to  be  the 
dtik£,  if  not  the  sole,  organ  of  ^te,  she  distinguishes  all  tastes 
very  nicely,  and  can  uJl  the  least  perceivable  difference  in 
either  smell  or  taste. 

We  the  underwritten  do  attest  the  above  to  be  a  true 
account.  Befwxmxn  BoddrngUm. 

Wmam  Notcutty  Minister. 

WUUam  Mammandy  Apothecary; 


7%  J^eds  cf  CM  ai  Prince  rf  Wales^s  Forty  on  ChurehiU 
Rivery  m  JBudian*s  Bayy  North  Americcu  By  CapL 
CHMItTOrnSR  MjDDLMTONy  F.ILS. —  [1742.] 

Capt.  M.  observed,  that  the  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
partridges,  in  September,  and  the  banning  of  October, 
changed  their  native  colour  to  a  snowy  white ;  and  that  for 
six  months,  in  the  severest  part  of  the  winter,  he  never  saw 
any  but  what  were  all  white,  except  some  foxes  of  a  different 
aort,  whidi  were  grizsled,  and  some  half  red,  half  white. 

That  lakea  and  standing  waters,  which  are  not  above  10  or 
12  feet  deep,  are  frozen  to  the  ground  in  winter,  and  the 
fishes  in  them  all  perish.  Tet  in  rivers  near  the  sea,  and 
lakes  of  a  greater  depth  than  10  or  12  feet,  fbhes  are  caught  all 
the  winter,  by  cutting  holes  through  the  ice  down  to  the 
water,  and  putting  lines  and  hooks  in  them. 

^  Beef,  pone,  mutton,  and  venison,  that  are  killed  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  winter,  are  preserved  by  the  frost,  for  six  or 
aeven  months,  entirely  free  from  putre&ction,  and  prove  to- 
lerably good  eating.  Likewise  geese,  partridges,  and  other 
fowl,  that  are  killed  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  with  their 
feathers  on,  and  guts  in,  require  no  other  preservative,  but  the 
firost,  to  make  them  good  wholesome  eating,  as  locu^  %&  \3ev^ 
winter  cootioiies.    Am  kindB  o(  fish  are  pteservedL  m  x!)\<&  ^^^ 


la  hige  lakes  and  livara,  the  ice  la  «omet\iBe*>atcft8i«^^l 
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imprisoned  vapours ;  and  the  rocks,  trees,  joists,  and  rafters  of 
our  buildings,  are  burst  with  a  noise  not  less  terrible  than  the 
firing  of  a  great  many  gims  together.  The  rocks  which  are 
split  by  the  frost  are  heaved  up  in  great  heaps,  leaving  large 
cavities  behind ;  which  may  be  caused  by  imprisoned  watery 
vapours,  that  require  more  room,  when  frozen,  than  thej  oc- 
cupy in  their  fluid  state.  Neither  is  it  wonderful  that  the 
frost  should  be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  trees,  and  split  the 
beams  of  our  houses,  when  we  consider  its  great  force  and 
elasticity.  If  beer  or  water  be  left  in  mugs,  cans,  botUes, 
or  copper  pots,  though  they  were  put  by  our  bed-sides,  in  a 
severe  night  they  are  surely  split  to  pieces  before  momii^, 
not  being  able  to  withstand  the  expansive  force  of  the  in- 
dosed  ice. 

Bottles  of  strong  beer,  brandy,  strong  brine^  ^irits  of 
wine,  set  out  in  the  open  air  for  three  or  four  hours,  freeze 
to  solid  ice.  He  tried  to  get  the  sun's  refraction  to  every 
degree  above  the  horizon,  with  the  quadrant,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  spirits  froze  almost  as  soon  as  brought  into 
open  air. 

The  frost  is  never  out  of  the  ground ;  haw  deep  cannot  be 
certain.  ^They  have  dug  down  10  or  12  feet,  and  found  the 
earth  hard  frozen  in  the  two  summer  months;  and  what 
moisture  is  found  five  or  six  feet  down  is  white  like  ice. 
The  waters  or  rivers  near  the  sea,  where  the  current  of  the 
tide  flows  strong,  do  not  freeze  above  nine  or  10  feet  deep. 

All  the  water  used  for  cooking,  brewing,  &c.  is  melted 
snow  and  ice;  no  spring  is  yet  found  firee  from  freezing, 
though  dug  ever  so  deep  down.  All  waters  inland  are  frozen 
fast  by  the  beginning  of  October,  and  continue  so  till  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  walls  of  the  house  they  lived  in  are  of  stone,  two  feet 

thick,  the  windows  very  smsul,  with  thick  wooden  shutters, 

which  are  close  shut  18  hours  every  day  in  the  winter. 

There  are  cellars  under  the  house,  where  are  put  the  wines, 

brandy,  strong  beer,  butter,  cheese,  &c    Four  large  fires  are 

made  in  great  stoves,  built  on  purpose,  every  day.     As  soon 

as  the  wood  is  burnt  down  to  a  coal,  the  tops  of  the  chimneys 

are  close  stopped  with  an  iron  cover :  this  keeps  the  h^ 

within  the  house,  though  at  the  same  time  the  smoke  makes 

their  heads  ache,  and  is  very  ofiensive  and  unwholesome ; 

notwithstanding  which,  in  four  or  five  hours  after  the  fire  is 

out,  the  iimde  of  the  waUs  of  the  boxiae  and  bed-places  will 

be  two  or  three  inches  thick  with  \ce,  wY^s^wXa  cscr^  xs«m&D^ 

<W  awMjr  with  a  hatchet.    Three  «  €ow  ^amR*  ».^1  <^^ 
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mate  iron  shot  of  24  pounds  weight  red-hot>  and  hang  thezn 
up  in  the  windows  of  the  apartments.  Though  a  good  fire 
be  in  the  room  the  major  part  of  the  24  hours,  yet  all  this 
will  not  presence  the  beer^  wine,  ink,  &c,  from  freezing. 

Connue  and  parhelia,  commonly  called  halos  and  mock- 
suns,  appear  frequently  about  the  sun  and  moon  here.  They 
are  seen  once  or  twice  a  week  about  the  sun,  and  once  or 
twice  a  month  about  the  moon,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
winter,  sereral  corons  of  different  diameters  appearing  at 
the  same  time.  Five  or  six  parallel  corons,  concentric  with 
the  sun,  are  seen  several  times  in  the  winter,  being  for  the 
most  part  very  bright,  and  always  attended  with  parhelia  or 
mock-suns.  The  parhelia  are  always  accompanied  with 
coroiuty  if  the  weather  be  clear ;  and  continue  for  several 
days  together,  from  the  sun*s  rising  to  his  setting.  These 
rings  are  of  various  colours,  and  about  40  or  50  degrees  in 
diameter.  The  frequent  appearance  of  these  phenomena  in 
this  frozen  clime  seems  to  confirm  Dcs  Cartes  s  h3rpothesis, 
who  supposes  them  to  proceed  from  ice  suspended  in  the  air* 

The  aurora  borealis  is  much  ofleher  seen  here  than  in 
England ;  seldom  a  night  passes  in  the  winter  free  from  its 
appearance.  It  shines  with  a  surprising  brightness,  darkening 
all  the  stars  and  planets,  and  covering  the  whole  hemisphere : 
its  tremulous  motion  from  all  parts,  as  well  as  its  beauty  and 
lustre,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Denmark,  &c 


Caneenung  a  Man  who  lived  18  Years  on  Water.    By 
Mr,  Robert  Campmell,  ofKeman,  —  [1742.] 

About  18  years  since,  viz.  about  1724,  John  Ferguison, 
of  the  parish  of  Killmelfoord,  in  Argyleshire,  happened  to 
overheat  himself  on  the  mountains,  in  pursuit  of  cattle,  and 
in  that  condition  drank  excessively  of  cold  water  from  a 
rivulet,  near  by  which  he  fell  asleep ;  he  awaked  about  24 
hours  afler  in  a  high  fever ;  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever, 
and  ever  since  that  time,  his  stomach  loathes,  and  can  retain 
no  kind  of  aliment,  except  water,  or  clarified  whey,  which 
last  he  uses  but  seldom,  there  being  no  such  thing  to  be  had 
by  persons  of  lus  condition  in  that  country  during  many 
months  in  the  year. 

Archibald  Campbell  of  Ineverliver,  to  whom  this  man's 
&ther  18  tenant,  carried  him  to  his  own  hovjiBe^  ^ivdi  \qOcj^ 
hhn  vp  in  a  chamber  for  20  days,  and  8upnY\ed\v\m\aTwaiA^ 
jr//A  li-egb  water,  to  do  greater   quantity  m  a  iifli^  \)cwaixi^»^ 
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ordinary  roan  would  use  for  common  drink;  and  at  tiie  aame 
time  took  particular  care,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
his  guest  to  supply  himself  with  any  other  kind  of  food 
without  his  knowfed^ ;  yet  after  that  vgmce  of  time,  he  finrnd 
no  alteration  in  his  vigour  or  visage. 

He  is  now  about  36  years  of  age;  of  middle  stature ;  with 
a  healthy,  though  not  seemingly  robust,  conqpleadon ;  his 
habit  of  body  is  meagre,  but  in  no  remttkafale  degree ;  his 
ordinary  employment  is  looking  after  cattle;  Ihr  which  he 
must  travel  four  or  five  miles  a  day  in  that  nomilainoas 
country. 

Ohservaiknu  a9id  Expenmmti  an  Ai  FimAwakt  JVfepm. 
By  M.  TREMBLBYy  oi  the  Hague.  Trandaki  Jrom  Ae 
French,  by  P.  ff.Z^  F.B.S.^  [1742.] 


Thk  animal  in  question  is  an  aquatic  beings 
It  is  represented  as  sticking  to  a  twig.    Its  aJ 

body  A  B,  which  is  pretty  uender,  has  on  its  ^^\ 

anterior  extremity  A,    several   horns,   AC,  ^^^ 

which  serve  it  instead  of  legs  and  arms,  and  f^ 

which  are  yet  slenderer  tlum  the  body.    The    ^^HfRK 
mouth  of  the  polypus  is  in  that  anterior  ex-  /w/«  i  yV^ 
tremity ;  it  opens  into  the  stomach,  which  ^^    /   1 1    C 
takes  up  the  whole  length  of  tiie  body  AB.        ^-  ^ 
This  whole  body  forms  but  one  pipe ;  a  sort  of  got,  which  can 
be  opened  at  both  ends. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  a  polypus  varies  according  to 
its  different  species,  and  accordmg  to  many  other  circum- 
stances, to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

M.  Trembley  knows  two  species,  of  which  he  has  seen 
some  individuals  extend  their  bodies  to  die  length  of  an  indi 
and  a  half;  but  this  is  uncommon.  Few  are  generally  found 
above  nine  or  10  lines  long ;  and  even  these  are  of  the 
larger  kwd.  The  body  of  the  pdypus  can  contract  itself,  so 
as  not  to  be  above  a  line,  or  thereabouts,  in  length.  Both  hi 
contracting  and  extending  itsd(  it  can  ntop  at  any  dmee 
imagmable,  between  that  of  the  greatest  extension,  and  of  the 
greatest  contraction. 

The  length  of  the  arms  of  the  polypus  differs  also  aooord- 


ing  to  the  several  species  :  those  of  one  of  the  qpedet  can 

be  extended  to  the  length  of  seven  inches  at  least.    The 

number  a€  legs  or  arms  la  not  ilways  the  same  in  the  same 

mfeck$.    WeaeIdom8eeiiiapo\79^ooRDftV^*^^^¥^<>^^ 
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qf  the  oontncdoa  cf  the  .armsi  as  was  said  coocemii^  the 
bcHhr.  The  hody  and  the  anns  admit  of  inflexions  in  all 
their  parts ;  and  that  in  aU  manner  of  ways.  From  the  dif- 
ferent dejB^ees  of  extension,  contraction,  and  inflexion,  which 
the  body  and  the  arms  of  the  polypus  admit  of,  result  a  great 
variety  of  figures,  which  they  can  form  themselTes  into. 

These  imF'"*^*  do  not  swim ;  they  crawl  upon  all  the  bodies 
they  meet  with  in  the  water ;  or  on  the  ground,  on  plants,  on 
pieces  ai  wood,  te.  Their  most  common  position  is,  to  fix. 
themselves  bjr  their  posterior  end  B,  to  something,  and  so 
stretch  their  body  ana  arms  forwards  into  the  water. 

They  make  use  of  their  progressive  motion,  to  place  them- 
selves oonveniently,  so  as  to  catch  their  prey.  They  are 
▼OfacuHis  animab:  their  arms  extended  into  the  water, 
are  so  many  snares  which  they  set  for  numbers  of  small  in- 
sects that  are  swimming  there.  As  soon  as  any  of  them 
touches  one  c^  the  arms,  it  is  caught.  The  poljrpus  then  con- 
veys Uieprcnr  to  its  mouth,,  by  contracting  or  bending  its  arm. 
If  the  prey  be  strong  enough  to  make  resistance,  he  makes 
use  of  several  arms.  A  polypus  can  master  a  worm  twice  or 
thrice  as  loog  as  himself.  He  seizes  it,  he  draws  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  so  swallows  it  whole.  If  the  worm  come  end- 
ways to  the  mouth,  he  swallows  it  by  that  end ;  if  not,  he 
makes  it  enter  douUe  into  his  stomach,  and  the  skin  of  the 
polypus  giyes  way.  The  size  of  the  stomach  extends  itself, 
so  as  to  take  in  a  mudi  larger  bulk  than  that  of  the  polypus 
itself^  before  it  swallowed  the  worm.  The  worm  is  forced  to 
make  several  windings  and  folds  in  the  stomach,  but  does  not 
keep  there  long  alive ;  the  pol3rpus  sucks  it,  and  after  having 
drawn  from  it  what  serves  mr  his  nourishment,  he  voids  the 
reminder  by  his  mouth,  and  these  are  his  excrements.  Ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  more  or  less  hot,  the  polypus  eats 
more  or  Jess^  oflener  or  otherwise. 

They  grow  in  proportion  to  what  they  eat;  they  can  bear 
to  be  whole  mondis  without  eating,  but  then  they  waste  in 
pcoportion  to  their  fasting. 

The  observations  in  the  Fhilos.  Trans,  principally  concern 
the  manner  la  which  these  polypi  multiply.  What  is  there 
•aid  of  them  is  true  and  exact.  The  more  we  search  into 
the  manner  how  a  polypus  comes  from  the  body  of  its  parent, 
the  more  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  done  by  a  true  veget- 
ation. There  is  not  on  the  body  of  a  polypus  any  dU^* 
ffuished  plac^  bjr  which  they  bring  forth  UieVc  yo\3Xi^.  'W.*^^ 
A^  0ome  of  them,  that  greatly  multiplied  uudftt  Yia  c^^s!«S 
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and  of  wliich  he  can  almost  say,  tliat  they  have  produced 
young  ones  from  all  the  exterior  (Mu-ts  of  their  body. 

A  polypus  does  not  always  put  forth  a  single  young  one  al 
a  time ;  it  is  a  common  tmnff  to  find  those  which  produce 
five  or  six :  he  had  some  which  put  forth  nine  or  10  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  one  dropped  ofiT,  another  came  in  its 
place.  These  animals  seem  so  many  stems,  firom  which  issue 
many  branches.  He  learned  by  a  continual  attention  to  two 
apecies  of  them,  that  all  the  individuals  of  these  species  pro- 
duce young  ones. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  singularities  resulting  from  the 
operations  he  tried  upon  them.  If  the  body  of  a  polypus  be 
cut  into  two  parts  transversely,  each  of  those  parts  becomes  a 
complete  polypus.  On  the  very  day  of  tibe.  operation^  the 
first  part,  or  anterior  end  of  the  polypus,  that  is^  the  head,  the 
moutti,  and  the  arms,  lengthens  itseu^,  it  creeps  and  eats. 

The  second  part,  which  has  no  head,  gets  one :  a  mouth 
fiMrms  itself,  at  the  anterior  end,  and  shoots  Ibrth  arms.  This 
r^lnroduction  comes  about  more  or  less  quiddy  accordii^  as 
tno  weather  is  more  or  less  warm.  In  sutinmer,  he  has  seen 
arms  beein  to  8|H*out  out  24  hours  aftar  the  operAtion,  and 
the  new  head  perfected  in  every  respect  in  a  fisw  days.  Each 
of  those  parts  thus  becomes  a  perfect  polypus,  perfimns  abso- 
lutely all  its  functions.  It  creeps,  it  eats*  it  grows,  and  it 
moltiplies ;  and  all  that,  as  much  as  a  polypus  wbidi  never 
lild  been  cut. 

In  whatever  place  the  body  of  a  polypus  is  cut,  whether  in 
the  middle,  or  more  or  less  near  the  liead«  or  the  posterior 
part,  the  experiment  has  always  the  same  success.  If  a  po- 
mHis  be  cut  transversely,  at  the  same  mommt,  into  three  or 
rour  parts,  they  all  equally  become  so  many  complete  ones. 

Hie  animal  is  too  small  to  be  cut  at  thesame  time  into  a 
mat  number  of  parts ;  he  therefore  did  it  successively.  He 
iSrst  cut  a  polypus  into  four  parts,  and  let  them  grow;  next  he 
cnt  those  quarters  again ;  and  at  fiiis  rate  he  proceeded,  till 
he  had  made  50  out  of  one  single  one ;  and  h^  he  stopped, 
fbr  there  would  have  been  no  end  of  the  experiment.  He 
has  several  parts  of  the  same  polypus,  cut  into  pieces  about  a 
year  before ;  since  which  time  they  have  proauoed  a  great 
Bomber  of  young  ones. 

'   A  polypus  may  also  be  cut  in  two  lengthways*    Beginning 

bjr  toe  head,  one  first  splits  the  head,  and  afterwards  the 

stoamch :  the  polypus  being  in  tbft  iotm  o^  %^^>each  half 

of  what  is  thus  cut  lengthways  forma  SLViaX^-^v^xVte^xiV&TNKi^ 

extremity  of  which  ia  terminated  by  \heb^«  ot\icvaV^\A,V>Kv^ 
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half  of  the  mouth,  and  part  of  the  aims.  It  is  not  long  be- 
fore the  two  edges  of  those  half-pipes  close,  afler  the  oper- 
ation. They  generally  begin  at  the  posterior  part,  and  close 
up  by  degrees  to  the  anterior  part.  Then  eacn  half-pipe  be- 
comes a  whole  one,  complete :  a  stomach  is  formed  m  which 
oothing  18  wanting,  and  out  of  each  half-mouth  a  whole  one 
isibm^also. 

He  has  seen  all  this  done  in  less  than  an  hour ;  and  that 
the  polypus,  produced  from  each  of  those  halves,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  did  not  differ  from  the  whole  ones,  except  that  it 
had  fewer  arms ;  but  in  a  few  dajs  more  grew  out.  He  has 
cnt  a  polypus  lengthways,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
mornings  sod  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  each 
ci  the  parts  has  been  able  to  eat  a  worm  as  long  as  itself.; 

If  a  polypus  be  cut  len^ways,  beginning  at  the  head,  and 
the  section  be  not  earned  quite  torougfa,  the  result  is,  a 
polypus  with  two  bodies,  two  heads,  and  one  taiL  Some  of 
those  bodies  and  heads  may  again  be  cut  lengthwajrs,  soon 
after.  In  this  manner  he  has  produced  a  polypus  that  had 
seven  bodies,  as  many  heads,  and  one  taiL  He  afterwards  at 
once  cut  off  the  seven  heads  of  this  new  hydra :  seven  others 
grew  again ;  and  the  heads  that  were  cut  off  became  each  a 
coDplete  polypus. 

He  cut  a  polypus  transversely,  into  two  parts :  he  put 
these  two  parts  dose  to  each  other  again,  and  they  re-united 
where  th^  had  been  cut.  The  polypus,  thus  re-united,  ate 
the  day  after  it  had  undergone  tnis  operation :  it  afterwards 
grew,  and  multiplied. 

He  took  the  posterior  part  of  one  polypus,  and  the  anterior 
of  another,  and  brou^ttnem  to  re-unite  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  foregoing:  next  day,  the  polypus  that  resulted,  ate* 
it  had  continued  well  two  months  after  the  operation; 
grew,  and  put  forth  young  ones,  from  each  of  the  parts  of 
which  it  was  formed.  The  two  foreeoinff  experiments  do  not 
always  succeed :  it  often  happens  that  uie  two  parts  will  not 
join  again. 

To  comprehend  the  following  experiment,  we  should  re- 
collect, that  the  whole  body  of  a  polypus  finrms  only  one  pipe, 
a  sort  of  gut,  or  pouch.  He  has  been  able  to  turn  that 
pouch,  that  body  of  the  polypus,  inside  outwards ;  as  one 
ma^  turn  a  stockm?.  He  had  several  by  him,  that  have  re- 
mained turned  in  wis  manner :  their  inside  is  become  their 
outside,  and  their  outside  their  inside :  they  eat>  the]  ^^^> 
and  tb^  multiply,  as  if  they  had  never  beea  tam«du 
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Concerning  the  uxmderful  Increase  ef  Ae  Seedgof  PUaUi^  e.g. 
of  the  Upright  Mdttow.  By  Josbfb  Hobson  cfMoodeifitUL 

In  the  upright  mallow,  the  seeds  being  disposed  in  rings, 
Mr.  H.  counted  those  which  were  on  the  principal  stems,  and 
found  them  as  follows :  — 

Rings  in  all  -  -  -    10^199 

Multiply  by  seeds  in  one  ring  •  12  Seed&J 


4^ 


Number  of  seeds  •  •    123,388 

Allow  for  two  large  stems  destroyed         7612 

Seeds  in  all  •  •  •    130^000 


He  then  counted  the  seeds  in  sereral  partioiilar  riiigs,.and 
found  them  commonly  14  in  each,  but  has  confined  himself  to 
multmly  the  rings  by  1 2,  which  is  moderate,  yeUnakea  the  num- 
ber  or  seeds  amount  to  130,000^  allowing  7612  seeds  for  two 
large  stems  cut  down  and  destroyed;  a  mod»ate  allowance, 
considering  two  of  the  stems  alone  contain  eadi  above  1000 
rings :  some  of  these  stems  were  above  two  yards  and  a  half 
high.  This  plant  was  a  seedling  last  year,  transplanted  out  of 
the  fields  on  the  end  of  a  sloping  strawbenjMied ;  and  he 
counted  the  rings  in  the  middte  of  July,  when  it  had  thou- 
sands of  flowers  upon  it,  which,  with  thousands  that  must 
still  succeed,  might  very  probably  nroduce  at  least  50,000 
seeds  more,  even  suj^osing  many  or  the  flowers  to  produce 
no  seed,  considering  1000  rings  contain  12,000  seeds  and 
mofe ;  and  if  we  multiply  the  number  of  rings  actually 
counted  by  14*,  the  number  of  seeds  contained  in  one  ring, 
instead  of  12,  we  shall  have  an  addition  of  20,000  seeds,  all 
which,  added  together,  amount  to  200^000^  the  possible  in* 
crease  of  one  seed. 


On  the  Method  of  Fluxions.    JBjf  Cous  MdCLAUMrv^ 

The  grounds  of  the  method  of  fluxions  are  as  follows  :<— 
Magnitudes  are  conceived  to  be  generated  by  motion ;  and 
the  velocity  of  the  generating  motion  is  the  fluxion  of  the 
magnitude. 

Lines  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  point  that  describes  the  line  la  its  fluxion, 
ffffd  measures  the  rate  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 


Other  magnitudeg    may  be  T«prea«n^lftd  \s|  Uaea  diat 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  same  firo]pQit^oxL^ui  ^CbssQL\  «sA 
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their  fluxions  will  be  in  the  tame  proportiott  as  the  fluxions 
of  thoie  linesi  or  the  yelodties  of  the  points  that  describe 
them. 

When  the  motion  of  a  point  is  uniform,  its  velocitv  is 
constant,  and  is  measured  by  the  space  which  is  described  by 
it  in  a  given  time.  When  the  motion  varies,  the  velocity  at 
any  term  of  the  time  is  measured  by  the  space  which  nsould 
be  described  in  a  given  time,  if  the  motion  was  to  be  con- 
tinued uniformly  from  that  term  without  any  variation. 

In  order  to  determine  that  space,  and  consequently  the 
velocity  which  is  measured  by  it,  four  axioms  are  proposed 
concerning  variable  motions,  two  concerning  motions  that 
are  accelerated,  and  two  concerning  such  as  are  retarded. 

The  first  iS|  that  the  space  described  by  an  accelerated 
motion  ia  greater  than  the  space  which  would  have  been 
described  in  the  same  time,  if  it  had  not  beeh  accelerated, 
bat  had  continued  uniform  from  the  beginning  of  the  time. 

The  second  is»  that  the  space  whldi  is  described  by  an 
accderated  motioii  is  less  than  the  space  which  is  de- 
scribed in  an  equal  time  by  the  motion  which  is  acquired 
by  that  aooelcfatioo  continued  afterwards  uniformly.  By 
these,  and  two  nmilar  axioms  concerning  retarded  motions, 
the  theory  of  motion  is  rendered  applici^le  to  this  doctrine 
with  the  greatest  evidence,  without  supposing  quantities 
infinitely  little,  or  having  recourse  to  prime  or  ultimate 
ratios. 

The  author  first  demonstrates  from  them  all  the  general 
theorems  concerning  motion,  that  are  of  use  in  this  doctrine ; 
as,  that  when  the  spaces  described  by  two  variable  motions 
are  always  equal,  or  m  a  given  ratio,  the  velocities  are  always 
equal,  or  in  the  same  given  ratio ;  and  conversely,  when  the 
velocities  of  two  motions  are  always  equal  to  each  other,  or 
in  a  given  ratio,  the  spaces  described  by  those  motions  in  the 
same  time  are  always  equal,  or  in  that  given  ratio ;  that  when 
a  space  ia  alwajrs  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  tlie  spaces 
described  by  two  other  motions,  the  velocity  of  the  first  motion 
is  always  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  velocities  of 
the  other  motions ;  and  conversely,  that  when  a  velocity  is 
alwa3rs  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  other  velocities, 
the  space  described  by  the  first  motion  is  always  equal  to  the 
sum  or  difference  of  Uie  spaces  d^cribed  by  these  two  otlier 
motions. 

In  comparing  motions  in  this  doctrine,  it  is  convenient  and 
usual  to  suppose  one  of  them  uniform;  axid  \\.  \^  \v^\^ 
deanmstnie^  that  if  the  relation  of  the  Quaii\\^A^«>Q^  i!c«^'^% 
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determined  by  the  same  rule  or  equation,  the  ratio  of  the 
motions  is  determined  in  the  same  manner,  when  both  are 
supposed  variable.  These  propositions  are  demonstiBted 
strictly  by  the  same  method  which  is  adopted  for  deter-» 
mining  the  fluxions  of  figures. 

A  TRiANOLB  that  has  two  of  its  sides  given  in  position,  is 
supposed  to  be  generated  by  an  ordinate  moving  parallel  to 
itself  along  the  base.  When  the  base  increases  uniformly, 
the  triangle  increases  with  an  accelerated  motioD»  because  its 
successive  increments  are  trapezia,  that  continually  increase. 
Therefore,  if  the  motion  with  which  the  triangle  flows  was 
continued  uniformly  from  any  term  for  a  given  time,  a  less 
space  wQuld  be  described  by  it  than  the  increment  of  the 
triangle  which  is  actually  generated  in  thattime  by  axiom  I., 
but  a  greater  space  than  the  increment  which  was  actually 
generated  in  an  equal  time  preceding  that  term,  by  axiom  2. ; 
and  hence  it  is  demonstrated,  that  we  fluxion  of  the  triangle 
is  accurately  measured  by  the  rectangle  contanied  by  Uie 
corresponding  ordinate  of  the  triangle^  and  the  right  line 
which  measures  the  fluxion  of  the  base*  The  increment 
fHiich  the  triangle  acquires  in  any  time  is  resolved  into  two 
parts ;  that  which  is  generated  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
with  which  the  triangle  flows  at  the  begmning  ai  the  time, 
and  that  which  is  generated  in  consequence  of  the  acceler- 
ation of  this  motion  for  the  same  time*  The  latter  is  justly 
neglected  in  measuring  that  motion,  or  the  fluxion  of  tro 
triangle  at  that  term,  but  may  serve  for  measuring  its  acceler- 
ation, of  the  second  fluxion  of  the  triangle.  The  nootion  with 
wliich  the  triangle  flows  is  similar  to  £at  of  a  body  desc^id- 
ing  in  free  spaces  by  a  uniform  gravity,  the  vdodly  of  whidi, 
at  any  term  of  the  time,  is  not  to  be  measured  b^  the  space 
described  bv  the  body  in  a  given  time,  either  berore  or  after 
that  term,  because  the  motion  continually  increases,  but  by 
a  mean  between  these  spaces. 

When  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  mcrease  or  decrease  with 
uniform  pAotions,  it  may  be  always  considered  as  the  sum  or 
difrerei>ce  of  a  triangle  and  trapezium ;  and  its  fluxion^  is 
derived  from  the  last  proposition.  If  the  sides  increase  with 
uniform  motions,  the  rectangle  increases  with  an  accelerated 
Tnotion ;  and  in  measuring  this  motion  at  any  term  of  the 
time,  a  part  of  the  increment  of  the  rectangle,  that  is  here 
determined,  is  rejected,  as  generated  in  consequence  of  the 
acceleration  of  that  motion. 

The  Huxions  of  a  curvilinkal  arba  (whether  it  be 
generated  by  on  ordinate  moving  ]^die\  to  \Vi^  ot  Vs  ^^^^V 
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rtfolfiog  aboaC  a  gnren  centre^)  and  of  the  folid,  generated 
by  the  area  revolving  about  the  base,  are  determined  by 
demonatrations  of  the  same  kind ;  and  when  the  ordinates  of 
the  figure  increaiey  the  increment  of  the  area  is  resolved  in 
like  manner  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  only  to  be  retained 
in  measuring  the  fluxion  of  the  area,  the  other  being  rejected 
as  generated  in  conseauence  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
motion  widi  which  the  ngure  flows.    An  illustration  of  the 


second  and  third  fluxions  is  given  by  resolving  the  increment 
of  a  pyramid  or  cone  into  the  several  respective  parts  that 
■re  conceived  to  be  generated  in  consequence  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  fluxions  of  the  solid,  when  the  axis  is 
supposed  to  flow  uniformly. 

SamefiarAer  AceowU  ofPciypt^  in  a  Letter  from  the  Duke  of 
JRicBMONiH  F.RS.,  to  M.  FoLKESy  Esq.  Pr.  R  S.  Dated 
UtredU,  Maqt  24.  (Jwie  4.)  1743. 

Tou  win  not  be  sorry  to  receive  some  further  account  of 
the  polypus ;  and  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in  M.  Trem- 
bley's  study  at  Sorgvliet.  He  has  there  12  large  large 
glasses,  of  about  a  foot  hi^h,  each  holding  firom  a  gallon  to 
six  quarts  of  water,  all  weU  stocked  with  those  animals,  to 
the  amount  of  many  hundreds.  They  are,  in  general,  con- 
siderably Uoger  than  anv  I  had  before  seen ;  and  as  I  was 
first  with  him  on  a  Tuesday,  and  made  him  a  second  visit  on 
the  Sunday  fbQowine,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  tiie 
prodigious  increase  tney  had  made  in  those  five  days.  Several 
single  ones  that  I  had  left,  had  in  tliat  time  put  out  five  or  six 
young  ones  each ;  and  those  I  had  seen  him  perform  oper- 
ations on,  were  not  only  recovered,  but  had  most  of  them 
produced  young  ones  also. 

I  saw  him  ^t  the  head  of  one  about  two  o'clock  in  tlic 
afternoon,  and  at  about  seven  the  same  evening,  each  head 
ate  a  small  worm.  I  saw  him  split  another  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  and  each  of  those  parts  also  ate  part  of  a  worm  before 
night. 

Another  operation  I  saw  him  make,  which  I  liad  not  before 
heard  of,  which  was  that  by  putting  one  of  the  points  of  a  very 
small  pur  of  sharp  scissors  mto  the  mouth  of  a  polypus,  and 
forcing  it  out  at  the  very  end  of  the  tail,  he  then  laid  it  quite 
open  like  a  pigeon,  or  a  barbacute  pie  to  be  broiled ;  yet,  in 
•about  five  hours,  I  saw  the  some  polVpus  with  the  parts  so 
Te-unitcd  again,  tirnt  1  could  not  perceive  asv^  \)[vai^\kaA\v^«^ 
doae  to  it;  and  it  then  ate  a  worm  larger  \ivaii  Vc&A^* 
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He  then  showed  me  another  odd  paiticulflr,  whidi  was'  one 
polypus  that  had  fturlj  two  heads,  without  any  tail ;  that  is, 
widfi  a  head  at  each  end.  This  was  an  accidental  productton, 
and  as  follows  :  two  young  ones  grew,  as  fhnn  one  root»  out 
of  an  old  polypus.  Iney  both  dropped  off  together,  and  their 
tails  not  being  separated,  they  appeared  as  just  mentioned ; 
but,  when  I  saw  them,  with  seyeral  young  ones  putting  out 
6oTn  their  sides* 

M.  Trembley  said  he  had  seen  the  like  sometimes  before^ 
but  not  often ;  and  that  they  have  then  remained  10  or  12 
days  in  that  condition,  after  which  they  have  separated.  He 
had  in  one  of  his  large  glasses  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these 
insects  all  full  grown,  and  he  regaled  them  all  at  once  before 
me,  with  some  thousands  of  small  aquatic  animalcules,  not 
unlike  fleas,  of  about  the  size  of  large  ones,  and  which  move 
about  with  great  swiftness  in  the  water.  These  were  no 
sooner  put  m,  but  it  was  a  curious  and  entertaining  siriit,  to 
observe  in  how  voracious  a  manner  not  only  every  pot3rpus, 
but  every  young  one  also  that  had  arms,  thou^  fixed  to  the 
side  of  its  parent,  seized  and  devoured  these  pucerons ;  and 
as  the  body  of  the  polypus  is  transparent,  every  one  nrade  a 
very  extraordinary  appearance,  from  the  number  of  pucerons 
in  them ;  for  in  several  I  could  very  plainly,  with  my  bare 
eye,  distinguish  and  count  five  or  six  of  them ;  and  I  could 
plainly  discern  some  very  small  black  spots,  which  I  was 
assured  were  the  eyes  of  these  pucerons. 

One  extraordinary  observation  more  of  M.  TremUey*s  is, 
that,  in  the  double-headed  poljrpus,  there  was  at  first  but  one 
common  gut  between  them,  so  that  the  fiseding  of  one  head 
had  the  same  effect  as  feeding  them  both.  M.  Trembley  is 
particularly  handy  and  dexterous  in  his  (^lerations,  and  ex- 
plains himself  about  them  with  great  exactness  and  perspi- 
cuity. He  places  some  pieces  of  packthread  across  his  ^asses> 
towards  the  top  :  to  these  some  of  the  insects  fix  themselv^ ; 
and  I  have  seen  some  that  in  that  position  have  extended 
their  arms  almost  to  the  bottom,  whkb  mustiiave  been  above 
Ifi  inches. 


The  Natural  History  of  ^  Rkinoceros.    By  Dr.  Parsons. 

Whek  the  rhinoceros  arrived  in  England  in  1739»  Dr. 

Douglas  went  frequently  to  see  it,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  correcting 

the  opinions  respecting  it ;  and  on  June  24.  of  this  year,  ex- 

hibited  before  the  Vioy^  Society  a  drawuD^,  with  a  collection 

of  Sgures  of  that  creature,,  tdkea  trom  icrieciX  aM9^«aK^^^^ 
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fasd  written  of  him  before.  He  mentioned'also  liis  dimenrioiis ; 
mid  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  produced  a  collection 
of  boms,  with  some  accomit  of  them,  but  proceeded  no  ftu*- 
Cher,  llierefbre,  as  another  occasion  might  not  offer  in 
many  years,  Dr.  P.  gives  the  following  account  of  the  male 
ilunoceros  shown  in  Eagle  Street,  near  Red  Lion  Square,  in 
1739,  and  the  drawings  annexed  to  it.  In  this  account,  he 
had  no  regard  to  those  of  other  authors,  but  barely  described 
him  as  he  often  saw  him,  both  then  and  afterwards. 

He  was  fed  here  with  rice,  sugar,  and  hay:  of  the  first  he 
ate  seven  pounds  mixed  with  three  of  sugar  every  day, 
divided  into  three  meals ;  and  about  a  truss  of  hay  in  a  week, 
besides  greens  of  diffident  kinds,  which  were  often  brought  to 
him,.aad  of  which  he  seemed  fboder  than  of  his  dry  victuab ; 
and  drank  laige  auantitiea  of  water  at  a  time,bemg  then,  it 
seems,  two  years  old. 

He  appeared  veiy  peaceable  in  his  temper,  suffisring  himself 
to  be  handled  in  any  part  of  his  body ;  but  outrageous  when 
struck  or  hungry,  and  pacified  in  eitror  case  only  b]^  victuals. 
In  his  outrage  he  jumps  about,  and  ^rings  to  an  incredible 
height,  driving  his  head  against  Uie  walls  of  the  place  with 
great  fury  and  quickness,  notwithstanding  his  lumpish  aspect : 
this  Dr.  P.  saw  several  times,  especially  m  a  morning,  before 
his  rice  and  sugar  were  given  to  him. 

In  height  he  did  not  exceed  a  youn^  heifer,  but  was  very 
broad  and  Uildc  His  head,  in  proportion,  is  very  large,  hav- 
ing the  hinder  part,  next  his  ears,  extremely  hig^,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  his  face,  which  is  flat,  and  sinks  down 
suddenly  forward  towards  the  middle,  rising  again  to  the  horn, 
out  in  a  less  deeree.  The  horn  stands  on  the  nose  of  the 
animal,  as  on  a  hilL  The  part  of  the  bone  on  which  the  horn 
is  fixed  rises  into  a  blunt  cone,  to  answer  to  a  cavity  in  the 
basis  of  the  horn,  which  is  very  hard  and  solid,  having  no 
manner  of  hollow  nor  core,  like  those  of  other  quadruped. 

That  of  this  animal,  beinc  young,  does  not  rise  from  its 
rough  base  above  an  inch  high,  is  black  and  smooth  at  the 
top,  like  those  of  the  ox-kind,  but  rugeed  downwards ;  the 
determination  of  its  growth  is  backwanu,  instead  of  straight 
up ;  which  is  a]^)arent,  as  well  in  the  different  horns  of  old 
rhinoceroses  as  in  Uiis  of  our  present  subject ;  for  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  this,  backward,  is  not 
within  a  third  part  so  long  as  tnat  before,  and  it  has  a  curved 
direction ;  and^  considering  the  proportion  of  this  anim&I*« 
me  to  its  honi,  wc  may  justly  imagine,  that  the  cte«£CQX^'w\iCtf^ 
hire  any  one  of  those  great  ones  must  Yiav^Y^e^ii  ^  tkNMXv^'^* 
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doua  aJmid  in  nze  and  ttrength ;  and,  indeed,  it  weoe  ao  woa- 
der,  if  wch  were  untnctable  at  any  rate. 

U'we  look  at  him  in  a  fore  view,  the  whole  nose,  ftom  tbe 
tty  of  the  horn  to  the  bottom  of  bis  lower  lip,  teenu  thaped 
like  a  bell,  viz.  anall  and  narroir  at  top,  with  a  broad  base. 
His  under  lip  ii  like  that  of  an  ox,  but  the  upper  more  like 
that  of  a  horse  ;  using  it,  as  that  creature  doeit  ^  gather  the 
hay  Irom  the  nek,  or  grass  from  the  ground;  with  this 
diiterence,  that  the  rhinoceros  has  a  power  of  stretchine  it 
out  above  six  inches,  to  a  point,  and  dodsling  it  round  s  stick, 
or  one's  finger,  holding  it  fast ;  so  that,  as  to  that  action,  it  is 
not  unUke  the  proboscu  of  an  elephant. 


Hi<  iteck  is  very  short,  being  that  part  which  lies  between  , 
tbe  back  edge  of  the  jaw  and  the  plica  of  tlie  shoulder ;  pn 
this  part  there  are  two  distinct  folds,  which  go  quite  round  it, 
vdy  the  fore  one  is  broken  underneath,  and  nas  a  hollow  flap 
ibwiging  from  it,  so  deep  that  it  would  contain  a  man's  fist 
dlut,  Sx  concave  side  being  forward.  IVom  the  middle  of 
dte  hinder  one  of  these  folds  orjilicie  arises  another,  which, 
nasmg  backwards  along  the  necic,  is  lost  before  it  reaches 
that  which  surrounds  tne  fore  part  of  the  bodv-  His  shoul- 
ders are  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  have  each  another  fold 
downward,  tliat  crosses  the  fore  leg ;  and,  ahnost  meeting  that 
oF  the  fore  part  of  the  body  just  mentiwied,  they  both  double 
aoder  tbe  beUf  dosti  behind  the  fore  leg. 
.  i^  totaa  quadrupeds,  the  fetlock.  Mti^  at  -^vSA^  u  the 
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weight  of  the  animal ;  but  in  this  there  is  no  appearance  of 
uny  such  bending,  and  he  seems  to  stand  on  stumps,  espe- 
cially if  be  is  viewed  behind.  He  has  three  hoofs  on  each 
foot  forwards ;  but  the  back  pert  is  a  large  mass  cf  flesh, 
rough  like  the  rest  of  his  skin,  and  bears  on  the  sole  or  bot- 
tom of  his  foot«  This  part  is  plump  and  callous  in  the  snr- 
&ce,  jielding  to  pressure  from  the  sofbaess  of  the  subjacent 
Besii  Its  shape  is  like  that  of  a  heart,  having  a  blunt  apex 
before,  and  running  backward  in  a  broad  basis*  Hie  outline 
of  the  bottoms  of  we  hoofs  is  somewhat  semicircular. 

The  tail  of  this  animal  is  verj  inconsiderable^  in  proportion 
to  his  bulk,  not  exceeding  17  or  18  inches  in  lengUi,  and  not 
very  thid( ;  it  has  a  great  roughness  round  it,  and  a  kind  of 
twist  or  stricture  towards  the  extremity,  ending  in  a  fatness, 
which  gave  occasion  to  authors  to  compare  it  to  a  spatula.  On 
the  sides  of  this  flat  part,  a  few  hairs  appear,  which  are  black 
and  strongs  but  short.  There  is  no  other  hair  on  any  part  of 
this  young  rhinoceros,  except  a  very  small  quantity  on  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  ears.  There  is  a 
very  particubr  quality  in  this  creature,  of  listening  to  any  noiae 
or  rumour  in  the  streets ;  for  though  he  were  eating,  sleeping, 
or  under  the  greatest  ensagements  nature  imposes  on  him, 
he  stops  every  thin^  suddenly,  and  lifts  up  his  head,  with 
great  attention,  till  the  noise  is  over. 

Tlie  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  thick  and  impenetrable ;  in 
running  one's  fingers  under  one  of  the  folds,  and  holding  it 
with  the  thumb  at  the  top,  it  feels  like  a  piece  of  board  i 
inch  thicL  Dr.  Grew  delBcribes  a  piece  of  one  of  these 
skins  tanned,  which,  he  says,  **  is  wonderfully  hard,  and  of  a 
thickness  exceeding  that  of  any  other  land  animal  he  has 
seen.**  It  is  covered  all  over  more  or  less  with  hard  incrust- 
ations like  so  many  scabs ;  which  are  but  small  on  the  ridge 
oi*  the  neck  and  back,  but  grow  larger  by  degrees  downwaitls 
toward  the  belly,  and  arc  largest  on  the  shoulders  and  but- 
tocks, and  continue  pretty  large  on  the  legs  all  along  down ; 
but,  between  the  folds,  the  sUn  is  as  smooth  and  soil  as  silk, 
and  easily  penetrated ;  of  a  pale  flesh-colour,  which  does  not 
appear  to  view  in  the  folds,  except  when  tlie  rhinoceros  ex- 
tends them,  but  is  always  in  view  under  tlie  fore  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  belly,  but  tne  middle  is  incrusted  over  like  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  To  call  these  scabbed  roughnesses  scales, 
as  some  have  done,  is  to  raise  an  idea  in  us  of  something  re- 
gular; which,  in  many  authors,  is  a  great  inaccuracy,  and 
leads  the  reader  into  errors ;  for  tliere  \a  iio\h[\\!k^  ^^vrcoaj^  vck. 
an^  of  them. 
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An  E^sci^  <m  tke  Ccnmf  cf  tke  differmi  Cokmn  of  Peqpk  m 
djfferetU  CImatu.    By  Jobn  mtfaahh,  JC  A-*[;i74ii3 

Tm  Cokmt  €fmMiB  PwpU  proeeBi$  fiwm  the  Chiour  wkkk 
dke^  EjridemM  trantnUti ;  that  it,  fnm  the  Cokmt  cf  the  ParU 
umi&rtheEpidenM^raAer^iimff^  — 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  wifi  plainly  appear  to  those  who 
consid^,  that  the  colour  of  white  jpeople  is  ahnm  more  or 
less  clear  or  TlTid,  as  the  skin  is  thinner  or  thidcer,  finer  or 
coarser ;  that  is,  as  it  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  transmit  the 
cdour  of  the  white  ports  below  it.  But  this  will  be  better 
confirmed  firom  the  following  considerations  :*  1.  The  jNiUna 
of  the  hands,  lips,  ftc.  where  the  epidermis  and  skin  are  so 
thin  as  to  transmit  the  colour  from  any  thbg  below  them» 
^pear  red,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  red  blood  under  them ; 
especially  in  those  in  whom  the  skin  is  fine  and  thin ;  but 
where  the  skin  is  thi<^  and  coarse,  those  parts  appear  almoet 
of  die  same  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  i.  The  blush- 
ings  of  the  cheeks,  and  their  redness  in  ferers,  fcem  to  be 
another  proof  of  this  cause  of  their  colour ;  ibr,  in  a  moment, 
they  duuiffe  from  a  pale  to  a  deep  red ;  but  no  one  will 
imagine,  that  the  epidermis  then  changes  its  colour,  or  power 
of  reflecting  the  rars  of  light;  but  that  it  transmits  the 
colour  of  the  blood;  which  at  such  times  is  more  forcibly 
driven  mto  the  capillary  subcutaneous  yessels,  and  shines 
through  the  epidermis ;  but  before,  these  vessels  contained 
only  a  serous  liquor,  and  accordingly  the  skin  appeared  of 
that  colour :  which  will  further  appear  on  squeezing  such  red 
parts,  which  drives  the  blood  out  of  them,  and  makes  them 
appear  white ;  whereas,  on  removing  such  pressure,  they  re- 
cover their  colour,  as  the  blood  does  its  place,  b.  The  yel- 
low colour  of  the  skin  in  the  jaundice  is  a  further  proof  of 
this  assertion  ;  where  the  yellow  bile  is  diflfused  through  the 
yessels  of  the  cutis,  and  appears  through  the  «>idermis ;  but 
no  one  will  imagine,  that  the  epidermis  itself  receives  this 
viscid  bile  into  its  vessels ;  whidi  are  so  small  that  many  ac- 
curate anatomists,  as  Morgagni,  have  denied  it  to  have  any 
vessels  at  all ;  and  the  most  accurate  could  never  show  them. 
4.  The  pale  look  of  those  in  whom  the  blood  is  viscid,  or  cir* 
culates  with  little  force,  shows  that  the  epidermis  then  tran8« 
mits  the  colour  of  the  juices  and  fibres  below  it,  which  are 
then  unmixed  with  red  blood.  5.  The  same  is  manifest  hi 
those  whose  blood  is  poor  and  serous,  as  the  leucophIegmatic« 

A'Cf  in  whom  the  epidermis  transmits  the  colour  of  the  water 

or  scrum  under  it. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  qiidermis  is  a  transparent  iiiem<« 
braiie»  which  easilj  shows  the  colour  of  the  parts  under  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cornea  of  the  eye  transmits  the 
colour  of  the  iris. 

7%e  Skm$  ofNegfroet  art  cfa  ihkker  SyhsUmoe^  ami  d/amr 
Teaeture,  ikm  tkom  of  wkiit  ^^op^  ond  tranmUi  no  Colom^ 
thoagk  Dftem*— For  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  prqto* 
fiition,  we  need  only  appeal  to  our  senses,  and  examine  the 
skins  of  negroes  when  separated  firom  the  body ;  when  not 
only  the  cutis,  hut  eren  the  epidermis,  will  appear  to  be  much 
thicker  and  tougher  dian  in  white  people.  But  because  the 
substance  and  texture,  especially  of  ttie  epidermis,  is  not  a 
litle  altered  in  anatomicfli  preparations,  and  that  in  such  a 
measure  mb  to  alter  the  texture,  perhaps,  on  which  the  colour 
depends^  by  boiling,  soaking,  peeling,  ftc.  let  us  examine  the 
skins  of  negroes  on  their  body ;  who^  they  will  appear,  from 
the  (bllowin^  consideraticms,  to  have  all  the  properties  assigned : 
1.  In  bleedmg^  or  otherwise  cutting  their  stuns,  they  fesl  more 
tough  and  tluck,  than  in  white  pe^rie.  8.  When  the  epider- 
mis is  separated  bf  cantharides,  or  fire^  H  is  much  tou^ier 
and  thicker,  and  more  difiBcult  to  raise  fai  Mack  than  white 
people.  S.  Negroes  are  nerer  subject  to  be  sun4>umty  or  have 
their  skins  blistered  by  any  sudi  degree  of  heat,  as  whites 
are.  4.  Though  their  skins,  in  some  particular  subjects^ 
should  not  be  so  veiy  thick  in  substance^  yet  in  winter,  when 
they  are  dry,  and  not  covered  with  that  greasy  sweat  which, 
transudes  through  them  in  summer,  their  skins  feel  more  coarse, 
hard,  and  rigid ;  as  they  do  in  ardent  fevers,  with  a  dry  skin. 
5.  Their  exemption  mm  some  cutaneous,  diseases,  as  the 
itch,  prickly  heat  or  essere,  which  no  adult  negroes  are 
troubled  with,  but  those  of  fine  and  thin  skins  are  most  sub- 
ject to,  show  the  thickness  or  callosi^  of  their  skins,  which 
are  not  easily  aflected  from  slight  causes.  6.  And  not  only 
the  thickness,  but  also  the  opacity  c/£  their  duns,  will  appear, 
from  their  never  looking  red  in  blushing,  or  ardent  fevers  with 
internal  inflammations,  nor  in  the  measles,  nor  small-pox ; 
where,  though  tihe  blood  must  be  forcibly  impelled  into  the 
subcutaneous  vessels,  yet  it  does  not  appear  throv^h  the  epi- 
dermis. The  like  may  be  said  of  their  veins ;  which,  thot^ 
lar^  and  shallow,  yet  do  not  appear  blue,  till  the  skin  is  cut. 
7.  In  the  jaundice,  anasarca,  &c  the  sldn  of  nenroes  never 
shows  the  colour  of  the  parts  under  it,  though  visible  enoug^ 
in  the  eyes :  of  which  Dr.  M.  saw  a  mor«  coiiN\a<6xi%^cf^  t\ 
Bome  negroes  labouring  under  a  bilioua  fevex^  Vci  im^csc^  ^^^ 
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serum  of  the  blood,  when  let,  was  of  a  deep  bilious  yellow, 
but  no  yellow  colour  appeared  on  the  slun^  though  plain 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  eves. 

Hence  might  be  deduced  one  plain  cause  of  the  blackness 
€£  negroes :  for  if  the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  what  it 
transmits,  and  the  skins  of  negroes  transmit  no  colour 
through  them,  they  must  needs  appear  black ;  according  to 
the  known  doctrine  of  light  and  colours,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  privation  of  light  or  colour,  there  of  course  ensues  dark- 
ness or  blackness.  But  as  most  solid  bodies,  which  are  not 
pellucid,  do  generally  reflect  some  colour,  which  we  know 
QO  black  body  does,  we  shall  next  enquire  into  the  particular 
make  of  their  skins,  by  which  they  are  rendered  incapable  to 
reflect,  as  well  as  to  transmit,  the  rays  of  Ikht. 

7^  Part  of  the  Skin  which  appears  bkuSin  Negroes  is  the 
Corpus  IMcmare  Cutis^  and  external  Lamella  of  the  Epider^ 
mis  ;  and  all  other  Parts  are  of  the  same  Colour  in  them  with 
Aose  of  white  Peo^e^  except  the  Fibres  which  pass  between 
those  two  Parts. — For  a  proof  of  this  proposition,  we  must 
aicamine  the  structure  of^the  skins  of  negroes  more  narrowly, 
which  may  be  done  afler  blistering  with  cantharides,  or  after 
a  scald  or  bum ;  when  their  skins  appear  in  the  following 
manner :  the  cuticle,  which  is  separated,  appears  nearly  of  the 
fijsme  colour  on  the  outside,  as  before  such  separation  from  the 
body ;  but  on  the  inner  side  is  almost  as  wnite  as  the  same 
part  in  white  people. 

The  cutis  itself,  which  lies  under  this  Uack  membranous 
cSXpaosion,  and  to  which  it  is  closely  connected,  is  of  a  white 
GOiour  in  negroes,  somewhat  like  the  skin  of  many  brown- 
skinned  wliite  people ;  but  when  this  black  corpus  reticularc 
is  on  it,  after  the  epidermis  is  separated,  they  appear,^  when 
both  connected  together,  of  a  brown  copper-colour,  somewhat 
like  the  colour  of  an  Indian  or  Mulatto ;  some  of  the  colour 
of  the  white  skin  below  being  transmitted  through  this  thin 
Uack  membrane :  which  seems  to  show  in  what  maimer  the 
colour  of  these  Indians  and  Mulattoes  may  be  occasioned,  by 
the  colour  of  the  white  membranes  under  their  cuticles  ap- 
pearing partly  and  imperfectly  Uurough  them,  as  the  white 
skin  does  through  this  corpus  reticulare. 

Hence  the  rormation  of  the  epidermis  seems  to  be  more 

easily  diown,  and  more  completely  deduced,  than  from  any 

preparation  of  it  in  white  people.    For  the  external  lamella 

of  it  manifestly  arises  from  the  cornus  reticulare,  by  the  inter- 

reotiaa  ^  (2ie  black  fibriUssi  w\uui  \xba  V>««i^  «howu  to  per- 
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Mide  the  inner  lamells  of  the  epidermis ;  and  this  corpus  re- 
ticulare  itself  arises  from  the  subcutaneous  nerves,  so  nicely 
and  accurately  delineated  by  Eustachius.  ^ 

The  Colour  of  Negroes  does  not  proceed  from  any  Modi 
Hwrnourj  or  fluid  Parts  contained  in  tlteir  Skins;  for  there  is  none 
such  in  any  Part  of  their  Bodies,  more  than  in  white  People.  — 
It  has  been  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  cause  of 
the  colour  of  negroes  is  a  juice  or  fluid  of  a  black  colour* 
which  lies  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  in  some  aqueous 
vessels,  iriiich  serve  to  lubricate  those  parts.  But  this 
opinion  needs  only  to  be  well  and  more  thoroughly  considered, 
to  be  confuted.  But  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  black 
bomour  in  the  skins  of  negroes,  no  doubt  it  might  be  drawn 
out  by  some  means  or  other ;  but,  though  Dr.  M.  Iiad  ma- 
cerated the  sldns  of  .negroes,  and  particularly  the  epidermi% 
in  warm  water,  which  readily  dissolves  the  juices  of  the  bodyi 
yet  he  never  could  extract  any  black  juices  from  them,  by 
any  such  maceration,  or  even  by  a  more  powerful  expression. 

The  Epidermis^  especially  its  ex^mal  JuameUay  isdividedinto 
two  Putrts^  by  its  Pares  and  Scales^  two  hundred  Times  lessthtm 
the  Particles  €f  BodieSy  an  which  their  Colours  dqtend* —  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  mfiDrms  us,  that  the  particles  of  bodies,  on  which 
Cbeir  colours  depend,  are  about  600  times  less  than  those 
which  can  be  discerned  witli  the  naked  eye.  But  Leuwen« 
hoek  shows,  that  a  portion  of  the  epidermis,  no  larger  than 
what  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye,|  is  divided  into 
I^OOO  pores ;  whidi  pores  must  divide  such  a  iK)rtion  of  the 
ikin  as  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye,  into  125,000 
particles ;  therefore  each  of  these  parts  of  the  skin,  between 
it»  pores,  must  be  about  200  times  less  than  those  particles, 
on  which  the  colours  of  bodies  depend. 

Fhun  this  account  of  the  cause  of  the  difierence  in  colour 
among  those  people  that  are  white,  we  may  account  for  the 
cause  of  the  colour  of  Indians,  and  other  tawny  people,  who 
seem  to  differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  and  from  white 
people  only  in  degree,  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  this 
tawny  yellow  proceeding  from  the  imperfect  transmission  of 
a  white  in  theur  colours :  thus,  if  we  proceed  from  the  swar- 
thiest white  person  to  the  palest  Egyptian,  from  thence  to  the 
&ireat  Mustee,  Mulatto,  Moor,  &c.  to  the  darkest  Indian,  wc 
may  plainly  see,  that  they  differ  from  each  other  only  as  they 
have  more  or  less  of  the  orignal  white  in  their  colour;  and  aa 
we  have  shown  this  tawny  colour  in  white  ^^i^Ve  V^  ^tq^^»^ 
^nm  the  thickness  or  cfensity  of  their  duxA,  <jty&\x\yc>ci2D%^i^ 
tnnsaussioa  of  the  rays  of  light  \  w>  it  \a  NWJ  ^\a»  ^^^  "^ 
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same  tawn j  colour,  in  these  other  tawn j  people,  which 
to  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  different  in  degree^  must  proceed 
from  a  like  cause,  tliat  is,  the  thickness  or  density  of  th^ 
skins ;  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found,  thai  all  such  peo* 
pie  have  skins  of  a  Sickness  or  density  proportional  to  the 
whiteness  or  darkness  of  their  colours. 

So  that,  from  the  whole,  we  may  condude,  that  Ae  proid- 
mate  cause  of  the  colour  of  negroes  is  threefi^  viz.  the 
opacity  of  their  skins,  proceeding  from  the  thtckness  and 
density  of  their  texture,  which  obstructs  the  transmission  of 
the  rays  of  light,  from  the  white  and  red  parts  below  them ; 
together  with  their  greater  refractive  power,  whidi  absorbs 
those  rays,  and  the  smaUness  of  the  partides  of  Iheir  sldns^ . 
which  hinder  them  from  reflecting  any  light. 

Hence  we  may  justly  infer,  1.  That  there  is  not  so  greats 
imnatural,  and  unaccountable  a  difference  between  negroes 
and  white  people,  on  account  of  their  colours,  as  to  make  it 
in^KMsible  for  both  ever  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
ome  stock,  as  some  people,  unskilled  in  the  doctrine  of  li^t 
nd  colours,  are  very  apt,  too  positively,  to  affirm  and  believe* 
8.  That  the  epidermis,  brides  its  other  uses,  tends  to  preserve 
the  uniformity  of  the  colours  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  Infiumeetftke  Stmjin  koi  Onmtrietfimd  tke  Way$ct 
IMe  of  the  InhabUamta  in  themy  art  the  remote  Caueee  ^  the 
(Sdaur  <^ Negroes^  Indktne^S^  And  the  Warn i^Lh^^ 
among  meet  Nations  of  white  People^  nuxhe  their  Colours  whfUer 
Ikon  they  were  originally,  or  would  be  naiuralfy. — As  for 
what  relates  to  the  remote  causes  of  the  colours  of  negroes, 
it  has  been  generally  supposed,  though  not  universally  be- 
lieved, that  the  power  of  the  sun  in  hot  countries  is  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  agent,  in  producing  this  effect  The 
flion,  then,  is  deprived  of  its  white  colour,  by  the  force  and 
influence  of  the  sun,  these  four  ways :  1.  By  being  rendered 
opaque,  from  a  dissipation  of  its  more  aqueous  and  pellucid 
juices :  the  known  effect  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  which  will 
render  all  bodies  opaque. 

2.  By  a  concretiofi  of  its  vessels  and  glandules,  from  this 
dissipation  of  their  aqueous  contents,  which  renders  the  skin 
both  thicker  and  denser,  or  more  callous  or  rigid. 

S.  Bjr  a  new  accretion  of  many  new  membranes,  nMch 
render  it  thick  and  opaque.    For  the  sun-beams  act  as  a  vi- 
brating force,  or  extern^  friction,  on  the  skin,  which  derives 
^esh  supplies  of  juices  to  it ;  by  whidi  new  membranes,  or 
Jkmellte,  are  formedf  in  the  same  maimet  sa  tilbe  es^v^TxcAjkVsiL 
9^mewed  wben  abraded^  which  ia  very  sooa  ts^^  eaau^^  ^s«^ 
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4h  Bj  increasii^  those  parts  or  principles,  in  the  compo- 
ntaon  of  the  epicfermis,  wtiidi  have  the  greatest  re^ctiv^ 
powers.  As  the  tenrestrialy  and  fixed  saline ;  but  especisJly 
the  tenacious  sulphureous,  which  refract  and  absorb  light 
more  strongly  than  any  other  substances;  while  the  more 
transparent  and  pellucid  principles,  as  the  aqueous,  spiritous, 
and  volatile  saline,  are  evaporated  by  the  heat,  which  causes 
the  other  more  fixed  principles  to  be  accumulated  in  greater 
quantities,  and  combmed  m  larger  collections;  and  these 
particles,  being  likewise  more  comminuted  by  the  sun,  will 
on  that  aooonnt  be  black,  as  ha{^ns  to  oil  when  well  boiled. 

Henoe  it  will  appear,  that  the  power  of  the  sun's  heat  in 
hot  countries,  ana  its  more  immediate  application  to  the 
body,  or  the  increase  of  its  force,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
or  ways  of  life,  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  blackness,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  blackness,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone:  whereas  the  luxurious  customs,  and  the  effeminate 
lives  of  the  several  nations  of  white  people,  in  the  northern 
dimes,  are  the  remote  causes  of  their  respective  fair  com- 
plexions. 


06§ervaikmt  am  several  Speeiet  of  Freth^waier  Polypi    By 
If.  Abrabam  TbsmblbYj  F,R,  j^.— [1744.] 

We  find,  in  divers  places,  on  water-plants,  and  other  bodies 
in  the  water,  a  whitish  substance,  that  looks  at  first  only  like 
a  sort  of  mould :  we  sometimes  see  plants,  sticks  of  wood, 
snail-shells,  and  the  like,  that  are  entirely  covered  over  with 
this  substance.  But  if  we  take  any  of  these,  put  theni  into 
a*  g^ss  of  dear  water,  and  then  examine  with  a  magnifring 
gilftts  what  is  upon  them,  we  soon  discover  in  the  little  bodies, 
which  by  their  assemblage  form  this  whitish  substance,  such 
motiona  as  rive  sufficient  reason  to  consider  them  as  living 
animals ;  and  this  will  appear  yet  more  sensible,  when  they 
come  to  be  observed  witn  a  microscope. 

In  one  case  where  the  polypi  are  simple,  they  are  not 
above  the  240th  part  of  an  inch  m  length,  and  are  of  a  shape 
neariy  resemblmg  that  of  a  bell :  one  of  tliese  is  represented 
exceedingly  maenified.    The  anterior  part,  a  c,  generally 
i^jpears  open,  ii^en  it  properly  presents  itself;  the     ^ 
p(wteriorpart,t6,isfixedtoa8temorpedide,66;and  ^jEte 
It  is  by  the  extremity,  e,  of  this  pedide,  that  the  poly^M&  ^ 
fastens  itself  to  any  other  sort  of  body.    The  i^yQ>>^  \ 
f^^f  ^<^  g^cnUjr  appean  to  the  micxoftco^  olt  «^  ^ 
tmmnmb  colour,  exceptmg  at  iu  snuiaei  eiiab,N«\«^v\ 
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transparent,  as  well  as  its  pedicle  b  e.  When  the  anterior 
part,  a  c,  is  open,  we  may  perceive  about  its  edges  a  very 
Uvely  motion ;  and  when  the  polypus  presents  itself  in  a 
certain  manner,  it  discovers,  on  cither  side  of  these  edges  of 
its  anterior  par^  somewhat  very  much  resembling  the  wheels 
c^  a  little  mill,  that  move  with  great  velocity.  These  polj^i 
are  able  to  contract  themselves ;  Bxtd  they  do  so  often,  and 
suddenly. 

We  should  begin  to  observe  a  pol3rpus  soon  after  it  has 
fixed  itself  singly,  in  order  to  see  regularly  in  what  manner 
the  clusters  form  themselves,  and  in  what  way  these  small 
creatures  multiply.  The  stem  or  pedicle  of  a  pol3rpus  that  is 
yet  single,  and  which  has  but  lately  fixed  itself,  is  at  first 
very  short,  but  lengthens  itself  in  a  little  time.  After  that, 
the  polypus  multiplies;  that  is  to  say,  it  divides  or  splits 
itself  into  two,  lengthwise.  The  lips  are  first  drawn  into 
the  body,  whose  anterior  part  closes,  and  becomes  round : 
the  motion  that  was  to  be  seen  before  the  lips  were  drawn 
in  no  longer  appears ;  yet  we  may  see,  by  lookmg  with  atten- 
tion, a  slow  motion  within  the  body,  during  all  the  time  that 
the  polypus  remains  closed.  The  anterior  part  of  the  polypus 
becomes  flattened  afterwards  by  degrees,  and  spreads  in  pro- 
portion, becoming  broader  as  it  shortens ;  it  then  gradually 
^lits  down  through  the  middle,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the 
head  to  the  place  where  the  posterior  end  joins  to  the  pedicle ; 
BO  that,  in  a  little  while,  there  appear  two  separate  round 
bodies  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the  pedicle  tliat  just  before 
su^orted  but  one. 

The  anterior  part  of  each  of  these  bodies  then  opens  by 
degrees  ;  and,  as  thev  open,  the  lips  of  the  new  polypi  show 
themselves  more  and  more.  Then  is  the  time  of  observing 
these  lips  with  attention,  and  of  forming  an  idea  of  their  true 
form,  and  of  their  motion.  This  motion  is  at  the  first  ^ery 
slow,  it  quickens  as  the  polypi  continue  to  open ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done,  it  becomes  as  swift  as  that  which  appeared 
in  the  lips  of  the  whole  single  polypus,  before  it  began  to 
divide;  and  then  these  new  polypi  may  be  considered  as 
entirely  formed.  They  are  at  first  less  than  the  polypus  firom 
which  they  were  formed  ;  but  tliey  grow  to  the  same  size  in 
a  very  little  time.  A  polypus  is  about  an  hour  in  dlvidini? 
itself. 

The  engraving  represents  a  cluster  o£  eight  polypi ;  and 
bf  this  figure  it  may  be  appTebended  in  ^hat  manner  the  pe- 
dJcIes  of  the  polypi  become  d\apo&ed,  «a  \\ve\t  Tv\nx\k6;c%  >Bfte- 
crcaMe.     These  several  pe^des  become  «o  maxv^  \»tixk€ci«i^ 
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of  the  cluster  or  sprig.  This  figure  particularly  represents  • 
duster,  whose  progress  M.  T.  followed  in  ibfi  month  of  &{► 
tember,  1744.  It  consisted,  on  the 
9th  day  of  that  month,  of  only  one 
single  polypus,  which  was  placed  as  at 
b;  this  polypus  divided  itself  that  even- 
log,  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight 
o'clock,  there  were  to  be  discovered 
at  6  two  perfect  polypi,  whose  pedicles 
or  brandies,  bdyba^  continued  length- 
ening till  the  morning  of  the  next  cby, 
being  the  10th  of  the  same  month  of 
September:  at  about  a  quarter  after 
nine  that  morning,  these  two  polypi, 
which  were  then  at  d^  d^  began  also 
each  to  divide ;  so  that  at  a  quarter  past  11,  there  were  at  d 
and  dfour  complete  poljrpi,  whose  several  pedicles,  eft,  eft,  diy  di^ 
formed  themselves  soon  after,  ^f'' On  the  11th  of  the  same 
September,  about  half  an  hour  after  seven  in  the  morning, 
these  last  four  pdjrpi  had  already  again  divided  themselves ; 
that  is,  that  there  were  at  t,  t,  t,  t,  eight  distinct  polypi ; 
and  this  cluster,  so  consisting  of  eight  poljrpi,  is  here  repre- 
sented as  it  appeared  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  between 
10  and  11  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  T.  has  seen  four  other  species  of  polypi,  that  in- 
orease  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above  mentioned ;  that  is, 
which  split  and  divide  themsdves  according  to  their  length. 
Those  which  come  the  nearest  to  the  first  are  somewhat 
more  slender,  and  the  branches  of  their  clusters  are  trans- 
parent; yet  they  appear,  when  there  is  a  number  of  them 
together,  of  a  clmngeaUe  violet-colour :  the  clusters  of  these 
beur  a  good  resemblance  to  a  sprig  or  aigrette  of  spun  glass. 

Mr.  T.  also  observed,  regularly,  other  small  polypi,  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  from  those  that  are  found  in  dusters.  These  are 
nearly  in  shape  like  a  tunnel,  pretty  long  in  proportion  to  the 
openmg  of  their  larger  ends.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  De  Reau- 
mur hc»  thought  proper  to  distinguish  them  by  the  name  of 
tunnel-like  polypi.  He  is  acquainted  with  three  species  of 
theae  last  polypi,  which  are,  respectively,  green,  blue,  and 
white.  Their  anterior  end,  particularly,  is  of  a  fiur  more  com- 
pounded shape  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  There  ma^ 
be  observed  round  the  edges  of  this  part  a  sensible  motion, 
much  resembling'  that  of  an  indented  wheels  ot  T«3(bet  qS.  vx 
ard/eas  screw,  turned  very  fast  abouU     TVvcAe  XmjmiA^^ 

pofypi  form  DO  dusters,  like  the  otbera*    TVifeVkXAftVifii*^ 
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that  pass  boating  near  the  anterior  parts  of  theaiVfaieeto, 
are  in  some  manner  drawn  into  the  moiidu  of  ihm  tanaeb ; 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  number  of  Tery  sauiU  round 
animalcula  fall  one  after  another  into  these  openings.  Some 
.of  ^ese  were  indeed  afterwards  let  out  again,  at  another 
opening ;  but  it  could  plainly  be  seen,  that  many  o£  these 
little  round  bodies  remained  within  the  bodies  of  the  polypi ; 
and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that  these  little  bodies,  ao  taken 
in,  became  their  food. 

These  tunnel-like  polypi  also  mul^ly  by  diriding  into 
two,  but  they  divide  otherwise'  than  the  chntering  polypi ; 
they  neither  divide  longitudinally  nor  transversely,  but  slopu^ 
and  diagonal-wise.  Of  two  tunnel-like  polvpi,  just  produced 
by  the  division  of  one,  the  first  has  tiie  old  head  and  a  new 
posterior  end ;  and  the  other  the  old  posterior  end,  with  a 
new  head.  

On  Fossil  Shells,    By  the  Rev.  RoosB  Pickbbivo. 

At  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  in  a  farmer's  ground,  there  are 
some  pits,  in  depth  equal  to  the  usual  height  of  houses,  con- 
sisting of  several  strata  of  shells,  from  the  bottom  to  withm 
about  nine  feet  of  the  surface,  where  the  natural  soil  of 
gravel  and  sand  begins.  The  mass  of  shells  here  collected  is 
prodigious ;  the  sorts  various  :  but  the  bucdnum  vulgare,  or 
whilk,  prevails  the  most.  The  depth  to  which  these  sliMells 
reach  is  not  yet  dug  down  to.  Woodkmdge  is  seated  seven 
miles  N.  £.  n'om  Ipswich ;  and  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Orford  on  the  sea-coast,  which  bears  from  it  due  east. 
How  such  a  mass  of  shells  should  get  there  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  when  history  has  not  informed  us  of  any  re- 
markable inundation  in  those  parts,  or  that  such  a  tract  of 
land  was  ever  recovered  from  the  sea,  amtears  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Indeed  the  river  Deben,  which  rises  at  Debenham, 
some  miles  off,  runs  by  Woodbridge,  withki  half  a  mile  of 
these  pits,  in  its  course  to  the  German  Ocean,  where  it  empties 
itself:  but  such  a  collection  of  shells  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  it,  and  a  surface  <»  earth  to  the 
depth  of  nine  feet,  settled  over  it,  without  allowing  a  space 
of  time  for  such  a  circumstance  almost  equal  to  the  interral 
between  us  and  the  deluge. 

-i>  •  Z^ 

Cmweming   an    esebraordinary    larffe    FassU  Tooth  of  an 

£ZpAaMi.    ByMr.HKviRYBAK^F.R.S.  —  il7^^ 
.  The  /bssiJ  tooth  Mr.B.  recewedftom^orpv^ti.  ~\\.%a«iB& 
to  be  a  grioder  belonging  to  the  \el&  un^^tt  \«w  ^  %.^^9i 
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Itfge  elephant,  as  its  own  size  and  weight  may  show :  for  the 
drcumference^  measured  by  a  string  drawn  round  the  edge, 
is  three  feet,  wanting  one  inch;  in  length  it  measures  15 
inches ;  in  breadth,  where  widest,  seven  inches ;  in  thickness, 
about  three ;  and  its  weight  is  upwards  of  11  pounds. 

On  one  side  it  is  convex,  and  on  the  other  concave,  with 
16  ridges  and  furrows  running  on  each  side  transversely,  and 
corresponding  with  the  same  number  of  eminences  on  the 
grinding  edge,  which  appears  furrowed  like  a  millstone.  On 
the  bottom  of  the  part  that  lay  within  the  gum  are  several 
cavities  for  the  insertion  of  the  nerves.  The  whole  tooth  is 
almost  entire,  and  seems  very  little,  if  at  all,  petrified ;  but, 
since  its  being  exposed  to  the  air,  several  little  cracks  appear. 
Other  monstrous  bones  were  found  with  it ;  and  particularly 
thigh-bones,  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a 
man ;  all  which  belonged,  probably,  to  the  same  animal,  and 
may  be  omstdered  as  &rther  proofe  of  the  creature's  enor- 
mous size. 

The  place  where,  and  the  manner  how,  these  bones  were 
discovered,  are  curious  particulars.  A  little  town,  called 
Munsley,  is  situated  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  the  sea  is  bounded  by 
exceedingly  high  rocky  clifis :  some  of  these  being  gradually 
undermined  by  the  continual  dashing  of  the  waves  when  the 
tide  comes  in,  great  ]neces  frequently  tumble  down  on  the 
shore ;  and  by  the  tumbling  down  of  one  of  these  the  above- 
mentioned  bcnes  and  grinder  were  discovered. 

This  discovery  seems  a  convincing  demonstration,  that  the 
earth  has  undergone  some  very  extraordinary  alterations :  for 
the  remains  of  animals,  of  quite  different  climates  and  regions, 
and  of  kinds  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  world, 
coidd  never  jpessibly  come  over  hither,  must  either  imply 
their  havmg  been  placed  here  by  Providence  originally,  or 
that  this  island  must  heretofore  lutve  been  contiguous  to  the 
Continent :  but  since  we  find  these  creatures  in  very  hot 
countries  only,  it  is  highly  probable  they  were  never  placed 
here  by  Providence* 

What  dianges  have  happened  to  our  earth,  and  how  they 
have  been  produced,  no  human  wisdom  can  possibly  find  out 
with  any  certaintY.    But  suppose  only  the  polar  points,  or 
the  axis,  to  have  been  shifted  at  any  time  but  a  few  degrees, 
and  its  centre  of  gravity  to  have  been  altered,  whicK  vnsv^ 
great  men  have  inuigined  not  improbable,  wYiat  cotv\>3^&\oiv%  v^ 
nature,  wIuU  a  universal  change  in  the  &ce  of  0[Cv[v^<»  tno*^ 
iAus  have  been  occasioned  J  wfeat  inundationft,  ot  diA^a^Kk  «*^ 
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water,  bearing  every  thing  before  them !  what  breaches  ia 
the  earth,  what  hurricanes  and  tempests,  must  have  att^aded 
such  an  event !  for  the  waters  must  have  been  rolled  along» 
tiU,  by  them,  an  equipoise  was  produced. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  barely  conjecture :  but  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  fishes,  the  multitudes  of  sea-shells,  some  of  which 
are  petrified,  and  others  not,  and  the  many  sea-productions 
found  buried  in  the  earth  in  almost  every  country,  at  vast 
distances  from  the  sea,  and  even  in  the  midland  parts,  are 
demonstrations  of  the  surprising  alterations  that  must  have 
happened  as  to  the  disposition  of  sea  and  land. 

The  thigh-bones  of  six  feet  long  exceed,  also,  by  two  feet, 
any  ever  yet  heard  of;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Blair's  oste- 
ology of  an  elephant  nine  feet  high,  which  died  at  Dundee 
in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1706>  and  whose  thigh-bones  were 
three  feet  in  length,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  rules  of  propor- 
tion, that  the  elephant,  to  which  our  bones  and  tooth  be- 
longed, was  18  feet  in  height. 


An  AjDcauniy  in  Pounds  and  Ounces^  of  the  surprising  Quan- 
tities of  Food  devoured  by  a  Boy,  12  Years  oldy  in  six 
successive  Days,  at  Slack  JBamsleyy  in  Yorkshire.  Com" 
municatedby  Dr*  Moxtimeb,  Sec.  JR.S. —  [1745.] 

The  boy  was  regular  as  other  children,  till  about  a  year 
before  the  above  date,  when  this  extraordinary  craving  of 
appetite  first  began ;  which  afflicted  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  if  he  was  not  fed  as  he  called  out  for  it,  he  would  gnaw 
the  very  flesh  off  his  own  bones ;  so  that,  whcoi  awake,  he  was 
constantly  devouring ;  it  could  hardly  be  called  eating,  be- 
cause nothing  passed  his  stomach ;  all  was  thrown  up  again. 

Of  the  various  substances,  bread,  meat,  beer,  milk,  water, 
butter,  cheese,  sugar,  treacle,  pudding,  rye,  fruit,  broth,  po- 
tatoes, &C.  he  swsdlowed  in  the  six  successive  days,  as  fol  • 
lows ;  viz. 


Thuraday  - 

Friday 

Saturday    - 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday     - 

Salt 

-  691b. 

-  61 
.    58 
.    77 
.    60 
.    55 
.       1 

8oz. 
14 

8 

0 
12 

8 

0  in  the  six  days. 

Total 

-  SM 

^ 
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On  the  Death  of  the  QnaUees  CameUa  jiangdri  and  Bandit 

ofCtihui.^in^.'} 

The  Cotmte88  Cornelia  Bandi,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age, 
was  all  day  as  well  as  she  used  to  be,  but  at  night  was  ob- 
serred,  when  at  supper,  dull  and  heavy.  She  retired,  was  put 
to  bed,  where  she  passed  three  hours  and  more  in  fiuniliar 
discourses  with  her  maid,  and  in  some  prayers  ;  at  last,  falling 
asleep,  the  door  was  shut.  In  the  momuig,  the  maid  taking 
notice  that  her  mistress  did  not  awake  at  the^  usual  hour, 
went  into  the  bed-chamber  and  called  her;  but  not  being 
answered,  doubting  of  some  ill  accident,  opened  the  window, 
and  saw  the  corpse  of  her  mistress  in  the  deplorable  condition 
following: — 

Four  feet  distance  from  the  bed  there  was  a  heap  of  ashes, 
two  legs  untouched,  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  with  their 
stoddngs  on :  between  them  was  the  lady's  head :  whose 
brains,  half  of  the  back  part  of  the  skuU,  and  the  whole 
chin,  were  burnt  to  ashes ;  among  which  were  found  three 
fingers  blackened.  All  the  rest  was  ashes,  which  had  this 
particular  quality,  that  they  left  in  the  hand,  when  taken  up, 
a  greasy  and  stinldng  moisture. 

The  air  in  the  room  was  also  observed  cumbered  with  soot 
floating  in  it ;  a  small  oil-lamp  on  the  floor  was  covered  with 
ashes,  but  no  oil  in  it  Two  candles  in  candlesticks  on  a 
tabic  stood  upright ;  the  cotton  was  left  in  both,  but  the 
tallow  was  gone  and  vanished.  Somewhat  of  moisture  was 
about  the  feet  of  the  candlesticks.  The  bed  received  no 
damage ;  the  blankets  and  sheets  were  only  raised  on  one 
side,  as  when  a  person  rises  up  from  it,  or  goes  in  ;  the  whole 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  bed,  was  spread  over  with  moist  and 
ash-coloured  soot,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  chest  of 
drawers,  even  to  foul  the  linens ;  nay,  the  soot  was  also  gone 
into  a  neighbouring  kitchen,  and  hung  on  the  walls,  move- 
ables, and  utensils  of  it. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  so 
tluckly  smeared  with  a  gluish  moisture^  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  off;  and  the  stench  spread  more  and  more  through  the 
other  chambers. 

In  the  Acta  Medica  et  PhUosophica  Hafhiensia,   pub- 
lished by  Thmnas  Bartholin,   167S,  a  similar  accident  ia 
related  in  these  words : — *'  A  poor  woman  at  Fkria  used.  \a 
drink  spirit  of  wine  plentifully  for  the  spiact  oi^i!tvs^^'^«W£V 
8oas  to  take  mothiDg  else.     Her  body  coiitr«LC\AdL  %v3kn3Ki  «^  c^s»!- 
bustibJe  diapontioD,  that  one  night  ftYie,  VjVb*  ^o^^  ^^  ' 
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Straw  couch,  was  all  burned  to  ashes  and  smoke,  except  the 
skull  and  the  extremities  of  her  fingers." 

John  Henry  Cohausen  relates,  <*  That  a  Polish  gentleman, 
in  the  time  of  the  Queen  Bona  Sforza,  having  drank  two  dishes 
of  a  liquor  called  brandy-wine,  vomited  flames,  and  was  burnt 
by  them." 

The  narrator*s  opinion  is,  that  the  fire  was  caused  in  the 
entrails  of  the  body  by  inflamed  effluvia  of  her  blood,  by  juices 
and  fermentations  in  the  stomach,  by  the  many  comoustil^e 
matters  which  are  abundant  in  living  bodies  for  the  uses  of 
life;  and,  finally,  by  the  fiery  evaporations  which  exhale 
from  the  settlings  of  spirit  of  wine,  brandies,  and  other  hot 
liquors,  in  the  tunica  villosa  of  the  stomach,  and  other  adipose. 
or  fiit  membranes,  within  which,  as  chemists  observe,  those, 
spirits  engender  a  kind  of  camphor  ;  which,  in  the  night-time, 
in  sleep,  by  a  full  breathing  and  respiration,  are  put  in  a 
stronger  motion,  and,  consequently,  more  apt  to  be  set  on  fire* 


Some  Observations  on  the  Cancer  Major.    By  Mt.Peteb. 

CoLLiNsoy.  —  [1 746.] 

The  cancer  major,  or  largest  species  of  crabs,  have  their 
chief  abode  in  water  firom  20  to  40  fathoms  in  depth :  they  herd 
together  in  distinct  tribes,  and  have  their  separate  haunts  for 
feeding  and  breeding,  and  will  not  associate  with  their  neigh- 
bours. This  has  been  carefully  tried,  by  taking  a  crab,  and 
marking  its  shell,  and  carrying  it  two  or  three  miles  distance, 
and  leaving  it  among  the  same  species  :  this  cra)>  has  found  its 
way  back  to  its  old  home,  and  has  been  caught  by  the  same 
fishermen  that  carried  it. 

The  smallest  crab  that  comes  to  hand  is  about  the  size  of 
a  chestnut ;  the  full  grown  7  lb.  weight ;  but  there  has  been 
one  caught  that  weighed  12  lb.  The  bait  is  flesh,  or  pieces 
of  skait,  or  small  shark,  of  which  he  eats  but  little.  The 
fishermen  all  atrree,  the  crab  will  live  confined  in  the  pot  or 
basket  some  months,  without  any  food  but  what  is  QpUected 
from  the  sea-water,  and  not  decrease  in  weight* 

Once  a  year,  like  the  lobster,  they  lose  or  past  their  shells. 

Against  this  extraordinary  change,  they  choose  a  dose  and 

wdl-secured  retreat  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and  under  great 

stones ;  there  they  creep  in,  imd  wait,  till  by  degrees  the  parts 

are  disengaged ;  which  is  effected  by  withdrawing  their  legs 

Aom  their  cud  shells,  leaving  them,  and  the  upper  part  of  their 

bodjr-sheU  behind,    bi  this  naked  aX&te  ihe^  x&s^  ^N«t^  ^yU, 

fffmnooe,  being  an  iU  ahsipeiilaBi^  o«  \^^.\k>tfc  wiM>»«3?ix 
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whidi  gradually  hardens  into  a  shell  a  size  larger  than  the 
old  one ;  for  this  is  the  way  of  growth  appointed  for  this 
animal,  and  others  of  the  crustaceous  species.  But  what  is 
most  surprising)  this  large  species  of  crab  has  a  power  in 
itself  voluntarily  to  crack  and  break  its  own  Ic^  or  daws, 
and  drsp  them  o£ 

Mr.  JSenjamin  Cook,  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
F.  R.  S.,  informed  Mr.  C.  of  this  marvellous  property  in  the 
great  arab ;  but  he  could  not  comprehend  it,  till  he  saw  the 
experiment  tried  on  two  crabs ;  then  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  truth  d  the  foct ;  for  ip  a  few  minutes  the  legs  all 
dropped  off  one  after  another.  This  the  crab  will  do  in  any 
poaitHMi ;  but  the  easiest  method  is  to  lay  it  on  its  back,  ana 
then  take  a  pair  of  strong  iron  pincers,  and  break  the  shell, 
and  bruise  toe  flesh  of  the  third  or  fourth  joint  of  its  small 
leg ;  after  it  has  received  the  hurt,  it  bleeds,  and  gives  signs 
of  pain,  by  moving  its  1^  from  side  to  side ;  but  afterwards 
holds  it  quite  stiU^  in  a  direct  and  natural  position,  without 
touching  any  part  of  its  body,  or  its  other  legs,  with  it.  Then, 
on  a  sudden,  with  a  gentle  crack,  the  wounded  part  of  the 
leg  drops  off  at  the  second  joint,  or  intemodium,  firom  its 
body ;  lost  as  one  sees  the  ncdc  of  a  retort  separate,  where 
it  lias  been  heated  by  a  red  hot  iron  ring^  on  the  application 
of  coki  water.  The  great  l^s  are  cast  of  in  the  same  manner, 
but  are  not  so  easflybid  hold  on  as  the  small  ones.  Those  who 
have  not  seen  this  wonderful  operation  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  kf  is  cast  out  of  its  joint  or  sodcet ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise ;  mr  it  cracks  and  breaks  off  in  the  smoothest 
part  of  the  joint,  and  the  rim  of  the  body-shell  is  no  ways 
assistant  to  it. 

To  try  what  effect  increase  of  pain  would  have  in  this 
work,  a  small  hole  was  pierced  in  tne  gr^t  lees,  and  then  a 
pointed  iron  was  put  in  to  lacerate  the  mclosed  muscle  ;  the 
consequence  was  answerable  to  expectation ;  symptoms  of 
^eater  pain  ensued,  and  the  leg  was  cast  off  with  greater 
violence. 

It  is  really  amazing  and  inconceivable^  by  what  power  or 
contrivance  in  itself,  so  wonderful  an  operation  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  crab,  as  voluntarily  to  crack  and  break  so  hard 
a  shell,  and  its^  muscles,  and  then  cast  off  its  legs.  The  small 
diameter  of  this  joint,  the  disposition  of  the  fibres,  and  a  very 
small  circular  fossa,  may  contribute  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
work;  but  yet  the  main  spring  of  action  seeuttYieNOtA^*^ 
rcMcb  ofhunaan  comprehension. 

When  the  Jeg  k  diropped  off,  a  mucus  or  \e\iN  Va««dbw«A 
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on  the  remaining  part  of  the  joint  next  the  body,  which,  as  a 
natural  styptic,  instantly  stops  the  bleeding,  and  gradually 
hardens  and  grows  callous,  and  forms  into  a  leg  in  miniature, 
which  by  degrees  shoots  forth,  and  attains  to  its  natural  size, 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  was  lost. 

The  crabs  are  naturally  very  quarrelsome,  and  with  their 
great  legs  or  claws  fight  and  kill  each  other :  with  them  they 
catch  hold  of  their  aaversair's  legs,  and  whatever  they  seize, 
they  strongly  retain  for  a  long  while :  there  is  no  escaping 
their  cruel  foe,  but  by  voluntarily  leaving  a  part  of  the  leg 
behind,  in  token  of  victory ;  but  the  principal  end  for  which 
this  is  done,  is  the  saving  the  life  of  the  conquered ;  for  when 
they  are  bitten  and  bruised,  and  cannot  break  off  that  limb, 
they  soon  bleed  to  death. 

The  fishermen  showed  an  experiment,  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  tenacious  disposition  of  this  creature,  by  obliging  a 
crab  with  its  great  claw  to  lay  hold  of  a  small  one ;  t^  S\\j 
creature  did  not  distinguish  that  itself  was  the  aggressor ;  but 
exerted  its  strength,  and  soon  cracked  the  shell  of  its  own 
small  leg,  and  it  bled  freely ;  but  feeling  itself  wounded,  to 
save  its  life  required  a  power  peculiar  to  itself  to  break  off 
that  limb  in  the  usual  place  ;  which  it  presently  effected,  juotd 
held  fast  for  a  long  tune  the  broken  part  in  his  great  claw : 
which  evidently  shows,  that  this  creature  retains  whatever 
it  lays  hold  on,  and  when  overcome  by  its  enemy,  ransoms 
its  life  at  the  expense  of  a  limb. 


Observaiians  on  the  Precipices  or  Cliffs  on  the  Nofrtk-eaH  Sea 
Coast  of  the  County  of  NarfiXL  By  Mr.  Wiluau 
Arderon.  —  [1746.] 

The  various  strata,  which  make  up  this  long  chain  of  moun- 
tainous cliffs,  must  be  very  interesting  to  cvely  one,  who  takes 
a  pleasure  in  looking  into  the  many  changes  which  the  earth 
undoubtedly  has  undergone,  since  its  first  creation.    Vege- 
table   mould,  sands    of  various  kinds   and   colours,  clays, 
loams,  flints,  marls,  chalk,  pebbles,  &c.,  are  here  to  be  seen  at 
one  view  beautifully  interspersed ;  and  frequently  the  same 
kind  many  times  repeated ;  as  if  at  one  time  dry  land  had 
been  the  surface ;  then  the  sea ;  after,  morassy  ground ;  then 
the  sea,  and  so  on,  tiU  these  cliffs  were  raised  to  the  height 
they  are  now  found. 
Thhis  demonstrated  by  the  tools  axvd\y\n:^o^\x^^'^',^Vv3tv 
sue  to  be  tfeenat  low  water  m  teyexsX  ^\ao»  ««^  ^i»a  ^»»^v 
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near  Hasborough  and  Walket :  bones  of  animals  are  often 
found  here  also. 

These  hills  seem  to  have  been  formerly  the  boundaries  to 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  made  Norwich  a  famous  sea-port; 
Tliis  some  of  our  ancient  histories  make  mention  of  as  an  un- 
doubted truth,  though  now  considered  as  a  mere  fable,  as  no 
vestiges  of  it  remain  above  ground  at  this  day. 

In  the  above-mentioned  marl  pits  he  discovered  a  stratum 
of  shells,  of  about  two  feet  thick,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  He  examined  carefully  this  stratum,  where  he 
found  a  great  many  kinds  of  shells  ;  but  none  which  had  with* 
^tood  time's  all-devouring  teeth,  so  as  to  bear  the  handling ; 
excepting  the  common  wilk,  some  of  which  were  very  perfects 
Among  the  variety  of  things  he  noticed  in  this  stratum  was  a 
piece  of  coal,  which  he  picked  out  from  among  the  shells. 
This  must  have  lain  here  as  long  as  they,  and  been  brought 
frcm  some  other  county,  as  nothing  of  its  kind  is  to  be  found 
here,  but  what  is  brought  from  mstant  parts.  These  sheUs 
lie  14  yards  above  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  river,  and  nearly  six  be* 
neath  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  he  believes  S4  yards  shove  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  in  these  mar!  pits,  six  or  seven  yards  lower  than  the 
above-mentioned  stratum  of  shells,  are  found  a  vast  quantity 
of  stagi^  horns  lying  in  all  directions.  Several  I  took  out 
with  my  own  bands ;  and  the  workmen,  who  are  employed 
here,  say,  that  they  scarcely  work  a  day,  but  they  find  more 
or  less  of  them.     Eiut  none  ard  found  entire. 

These  horns  have  been  very  large  ones  ;  some  of  the  spines 
measuring  12  inches  and  upwards  in  length.  Many  of  them 
are  more  than  2^  inches  m  diameter,  and  several  of  them 
above  12  inches  from  spme  to  spine. 

Another  curiosity  was  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man,  which 
was  found  in  the  same  stratum  with  the  above-mentioned 
horns,  as  one  of  the  workmen  assured  me :  he  said,  he  took 
the  pains  to  lay  it  altogether  on  the  grass,  as  regularly  as  he 
was  able ;  but  his  curiosity  being  then  satisfied,  he  lefl  it  to 
be  ground  to  pieces  by  the  carts  and  waggons  that  came 
thither  for  the  mart 

Among  the  dav  lie  a  great  many  knots,  lumps,  or  nodules, 
of  a  bluer  kind  of  earth,  not  widely  differing  from  that  which 
is  found  in  Harwich  cliff:  these,  when  digged  up,  are  sofl; 
but  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  they  become  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  m  wv^l  \i\kQti  ^<««& 
Jumpg  are  the  impressions  of  the  cornu  ammoTiV&.  ot  «wa^- 
Mtonea,  m  a  beautiful  manner,  from  one  mdl  \o  feie  ox  %vi^-^ 
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diameter,  and  several  have  part  of  the  shells  on  them,  of  a 
yellowish  white.  Many  other  sliells  are  fomid  in  these  lumps  ; 
as  the  pectunculus,  helmet  stones,  belemnites,  common 
cockle,  turbos,  &c. ;  but  these  are  most  of  them  very  small. 


ObservaHoiis  on  a  sort  of  Libella^  or  JEpkemtroiu    Sy 
Mr.  Peter  Collin  son.  —  [1746.] 

Walking  by  the  river*s  side  at  Winchester,  Mr.  C.  was 
told,  diat  now  was  the  time  of  year  that  the  May-flies,  a 
species  of  libella,  came  up  out  of  the  waters,  and  were  seen 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  msappeared. 

May  26.  1744s  he  was  first  shown  it  by  the  name  of  May- 
fly, on  account  of  its  annual  appearance  in  that  month.  It 
lies  all  the  year,  except  a  few  days,  in  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
the  river ;  and  nearly  resembles  the  nymph  of  the  small  com- 
mon libellas  ;  but  when  it  is  mature,  it  rises  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  splits  open  its  case;  then,  with  grea^ 
agility,  up  springs  the  new  animal,  with  a  slender  body,  with 
four  blackish-^veined  transparent  shining  wings,  having  four 
black  spots  in  the  upper  wmgs,  the  under  wings  being  much 
smaller  than  the  upper  ones :  it  has  three  long  hairs  in  its  taiL 

The  next  business,  after  this  animal  is  disengaged  from  the 
water,  is  flying  about  to  find  a  proper  place  to  fix  on,  as 
trees,  bushes,  &c.  to  wait  for  its  approacning  change,  which 
is  effected  in  two  or  three  days.  The  first  lunt  he  received 
of  tliis  wonderful  operation,  was  seeing  their  exuvis  hanging 
on  a  hedge.  He  then  collected  a  great  many,  and  put  them 
in  boxes ;  and  by  strictly  observing  them,  he  could  teU  when 
they  were  ready  to  put  off  their  old  clothes,  though  but  so 
lately  put  on. 

He  had  the  pleasure  to  show  his  friends  one  that  he  held 
on  his  finger  all  the  while  it  performed  this  great  work :  it 
was  surprising  to  see  how  easily  the  back  part  of  the  fly 
split  open,  and  produced  the  new  birth,  which  he  could  not 
perceive  to  partake  of  any  thing  from  its  parent ;  but  leaves 
head,  body,  wings,  legs,  and  even  its  three-haired  tail  behind, 
or  the  cases  of  them.  After  it  has  reposed  itself  awliile,  it 
flies  with  great  briskness  to  seek  its  mate. 

By  much  the  greater  numbers  perish  on  the  waters,  which 
iu^  covered  with  them.     This  is  the  end  of  the  females  ;  but 
ibe  males  never  resort  to  the  iWeT  that  he  could  perceive : 
0/lcr  they  iiave  done  their  oG&ce,  tJ^e^  dto^  ^w^cv^^aa^^Q5^ 
'nd  die,  under  the  trees  and  bualies* 
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He  observed  that  this  species  of  libella  abounded  most 
with  females;  which  was  very  necessary,  considering  the 
many  enemies  they  have  during  their  short  appearance ;  for 
both  birds  and  fish  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  doubtless  under 
the  water  they  are  a  food  for  small  aquatic  animals. 

What  is  further  remarkable  in  this  surprising  creature  is, 
that  in  a  life  of  three  or  four  days  it  eats  nothing,  seems  to 
liave  no  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  but  brings  up  with  it  out 
of  the  water  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to  sned  its  skin, 
and  perform  the  princii)al  ends  of  life  with  great  vivacity. 


On  ikt  Perpendicular  Ascent  of  Eels.    By  Mr.  Wu. 
Arderon,  F.  R.  S.  —  [1 747.] 

Os  reading,  some  years  before,  what  Dr.  Plot,  m  his 
History  of  Staffordshire,  relates  concerning  the  passage  of  eels 
across  meadows,  in  the  night-time,  from  pond  to  pond,  Mr.  A. 
could  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  gentleman  must 
have  been  deceived ;  but  what  Mr.  A.  has  Uitely  seen  gives 
him  great  reason  to  believe  that  account  to  be  strictly  true. 

On  June  12. 174*5,  while  viewing  the  flood-gates  belonging 
U)  the  water-works  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  he  beheld  a  great 
number  of  eeU  sliding  up  tliem  and  the  posts  adjacent,  not- 
withstanding thery  all  stood  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
five  or  six  feet  aoove  the  surface  of  tlie  pool  below  the  water- 
works. They  ascended  these  posts  and  gates,  till  they  came 
into  the  dam  above.  And,  what  makes  the  matter  appear 
still  more  strange,  they  slid  up  with  the  utmost  facility  and 
readiness ;  though  many  of  the  boards  and  posts  were  quite 
dr}%  and  as  smooth  as  a  common  plane  had  left  them. 

He  observed,  that  at  first  they  thrust  their  heads,  and 
about  half  their  bodies,  out  of  the  water,  and  held  them  up 
against  the  woodrwork  for  some  time :  probably  till  they 
found  the  glutinous  matter,  which  is  constantly  about  their 
bodies,  become  sufficiently  thick  or  viscid,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  to  sustain  their  weight :  then  they  would  begin  t> 
ascend  directly  upwards,  with  as  much  seeming  ease,  as  if 
they  had  been  slioing  along  the  level  ground ;  and  thus  they 
continued  to  do,  till  they  got  into  the  dam  above. 


On  Birds  qf  Passage.    By  Mr.  Mark  Cjtesby,  F.R.S. 

The  places  to  which  birds  of  passage  retceaX.  vrWxv  ^<e^ 
leave  us,  are  Brut  of  all  to  be  enquired  aftet,  oaA  t!^xv\\.^^ 
i}e  proper  to  examine  by  what  route,  andlsx^W  TO»tta««> 
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they  convey  themselves  to  such  places.  The  reports  of  tlieir 
lying  torpid  in  caverns  and  hollow  trees,  and  of  their  resting 
in  the  same  state  at  the  bottom  of  deep  waters,  are  so  ill 
attested,  and  absurd  in  themselves,  that  the  bare  mention  of 
tliem  is  more  than  they  deserve. 

The  various  conjectures  concerning  the  places  to  which 
birds  of  passage  retire,  are  occasioned  by  the  want  of  ocular 
testimony  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  certainty.  But  if  the 
immenseness  of  the  globe  be  considered,  and  the  vast  tracts 
of  land  which  still  remain  unknown  to  us,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  retreat  of  these 
itinerant  birds.  On  this  head  Mr.  C.  agrees  in  the  general 
opinion  of  their  passing  to  other  countries  by  the  conmion 
natural  way  of  flying,  with  this  additional  conjecture,  that 
tlie  places  to  which  they  retire,  lie  probably  in  the  same 
latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  the  places  from 
whence  they  depart ;  where  the  seasons  reverting,  they  may 
enjoy  tlie  lilce  temperature  of  air. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  places  of  the  same  latitude  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  divided  by  too  wide  a  tract  of 
sea  for  tliem  to  pass  over.  But  why  then  may  not  some 
other  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  serve  their  turn  ? 
Tliis  seems  more  reasonable,  than  that  they  should  remain  on 
our  side  of  the  nortliem  tropic;  within  a  few  degrees  of 
which,  at  tlie  winter  solstice,  it  is  so  cold,  as  frequently  to 
produce  snow ;  which,  by  dispersing  such  insects  as  birds 
that  feed  on  tiie  wing,  and  particiuarly  the  swallow  kinds, 
subsist  on,  must  make  them  perish  inevitably,  were  they  not 
to  change  tlieir  quarters  for  tliose  more  favourable  dunes, 
where  a  continuance  of  warm  weather  affords  their  natural 
and  proper  food.  This  their  sagacity  dictates  to  them,  and 
is  the  apparent  cause  of  their  perioaically  leaving  us  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  before  flies  are  so  dissipated  by  cold  and 
winds  as  to  be  found  no  longer  in  the  air,  though  they  may 
with  otlier  insects  be  met  with  in  holes  and  hidden  recesses, 
and  serve  to  subsist  other  birds  of  passage. 

What  Mr.  C.  infers  from  hence  is,  that  as  swallows  cannot 
continue  and  subsist  so  long  in  cold  seasons  as  other  birds  of 
passage,  they  are  necessitated  to  visit  us  somewhat  later,  and 
to  depart  sooner  ;  for  though  nightingales,  and  other  birds  of 
tMissage,  are  not  oflen  seen  or  observed  after  tliey  cease 
singing,  yet  he  has  frequently  noticed  them  in  their  solitary 
coverts  a  inontli  aflcr  tlie  departure  of  swallows.  From  these 
im»OD8  he  concludes,  that  bVrda  oi  ^pdssa^^>  ^^ucvk^alaxly 
mllowB,  «re  necenitated  to  ]p«aa  the  tro^Vc  qI(  C«sx^x\Xm& 
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how  far  more  south,  or  to  what  part  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere they  go,  remains  unknown. 

The  manner  of  their  journeying  to  their  southern  abode 
may  vary,  as  the  different  structure  of  their  bodies  enables 
them  to  support  themselves  in  the  air :  those  birds  with 
short  wings,  such  as  the  red-start,  blackcap,  &c.,  though  they 
are  incap&le  of  such  long  flights,  and  with  so  much  celerity, 
yet  he  thinks  they  may  pass  in  like  manner,  but  by  gradual 
and  slower  movements.  Swallows  and  cuckows  may  pro- 
bably perform  their  flight  in  half  the  time ;  yet  there  seems 
no  necessity  for  a  precipitate  passage,  because  every  day's 
passage  affords  them  increase  of  warmth,  and  a  contmuance 
of  food  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  their  passage,  were 
it  to  the  same  latitude  south  as  that  from  whence  they  gq. 

Why  may  not  these,  and  other  itinerant  birds,  peHbrm 
their  long  journeys  in  the  night-time,  to  conceal  themselves 
from  rapacious  birds,  and  other  dangers  that  day-light 
exposes  them  to?  which  nocturnal  travelling  of  birds  of 
passage  he  believes  more  than  barely  probable,  from  the 
following  observations,  which  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
confirm  it.  Lying  on  the  deck  of  a  sloop  on  the  north  side 
of  Cuba,  Mr.  C.  and  the  company  with  him  heard,  three 
n^ts  successively!  flights  of  rice-birds,  their  notes  being 
plainly  distinguishable  from  others,  passing  over  their  heads 
northerly,  wmch  is  their  direct  way  from  Cuba,  and  th6 
southern  continent  of  America,  whence  they  go  to  Carolina 
annually  at  the  time  that  rice  begins  to  ripen ;  and,  afler 
growing  fat  with  it,  return  south  back  again.  ^    - 

There  are  also  winter  birds  of  passage,  which  arrive  here 
in  autumn,  at  the  time  the  summer  binu  depart,  and  go  away 
in  the  spring  season,  when  summer  birds  return.  These, 
however,  are  but  few,  there  being  only  four  sorts  known,  viz. 
the  fieldfare,  redwing,  woodcock  and  snipe ;  which  last  two 
he  has  oflen  known  to  continue  the  summer  here,  and  breed; 
so  that  the  fieldfare  and  redwing  seem  to  be  the  only  birds  of 
passage  that  constantly  and  imanimously  leave  us  at  the 
ffl>proach  of  summer,  retiring  to  more  northern  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  they  breed,  and  remain  the  summer,  and  at 
the  return  of  winter  are  driven  southerly  from  those  frigid 
dimates  in  search  of  food,  which  there  the  ice  and  snow 
deprive  them  of.  When  the  severity  of  our  winters  deprives 
them  of  their  liquid  sustenance,  necessity  obliges  them  to 
retire  towards  the  sea  in  numerous  ffi^ts^  iniece  \w  q'^^cv 
brackish  waters  they  find  relief,  and  at  lYie  «^^t^<(3ix  ^  ^^^^ 
4pf3i^  ihey  retire   to  their  summer  Tece%««^    ^^^^^  '^^'^ 
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li  of  swbIIows,  there  is  but  one 
n  like  nunner  by  catch- 
er goat- 
d  gullet  U 
jftA '^'Sl^*^'^*^  "^  ^^  larger  kiods,  ac  scarabsi, 
^2d  "  'JST  nete  are  aim  birds  of  passage. 

'     ',  that  Bunmier  birds  of 
t  certain  seaeons  of 


«ttef  ^£^0  ^  '''^?t^'  subsists  in  hke  manner  I 

ther  jyS"'*Se"W*  ''**  "*■  '*'*  caprimulgus, 

7  i*^i6^*iiB«il'Ucture  of  whose  muuth  and 


Z^i^  00k  it  pretty  evident,  that  i 
^*a^  m  and  depart  from,  lu,  at  c 
^iC  g^y  for  the  sake  of  a  more  agreeable  degree  of 
^f^'iinl  A  greater  plenty  of  food ;  both  which  advantages 
0il*^ffftte  by  an  alternate  change  of  climate ;  but  the 
l{|rf£(if  winter  birds  of  passage,  aod  particularly  of  Geld- 
i^r^i  redwings,  is  mudi  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
A'l'j^re  being  no  such  apparent  necessity,  eithn  on  the 
I  ^^fbod  or  climate,  for  their  departure  h'om  us. 
/  ^^  reason  of  their  coming  here  m  winter  is  probably  for 
/  ^  ^ke  of  food,  and  a  more  suitable  climate  than  that  they 
/  Zit  t  but  in  some  severe  cold  seasons,  and  when  there  is  a 
,'  Sl^V  "^  berries,  they  subsist  here  with  difficulty,  and  are 
^,eo  mmislied  sometimes  for  want  of  sufficient  food ;  yet 
yiiBt  ap|>ears  most  unaccountable  is,  that  such  as  liave  con- 
tinued with  us  a  whole  winter  in  penury,  and  should,  one 
irould  imagine,  rejoice  at  our  approaching  spring,  and  build 
(heir  nests,  and  couple,  on  the  contrary  aU  depart,  as  if  that 
mild  and  pleasant  temperature,  which  delights  and  cherishes 
most  other  creatures,  were  disagreeable  to  them.  We  know 
the  places  of  their  summer  retirement  to  be  Sweden,  and 
>omc  other  countries  in  that  latitude;  but,  as  they  would  find 
those  countries  too  cold  for  their  reception,  and  probably 
destitute  of  provision,  were  they  to  hasten  directly  thither 
when  thev  depart  from  hence,  they  journey  gradually,  and 
prolong  their  passage  through  the  more  moderate  countries 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  by  which  means  they  arrive  not  at 
those  northern  regions,  adapted  by  Providence  for  their 
summer  ^wde,  and  tlie  breeding  of  their  young,  till  the 
severity  of  the  cold  is  so  much  abated  as  to  render  it  pleasing 
to  them,  and  food  may  be  there  found.  When  they  visit  us 
again  in  winter,  their  return  back  is  afler  the  same  manner. 

The  winter  food  of  these  birds  being  berries,  and  par. 

ticularly  liaws,  as  a  greater  abundance  of  them  grow  in  tliis 

j«)and  than  can  be  supposed  in  the  more  northern  regions, 

tbtt  way  possibly  he  one  great  aUwei(ien\.taVn\&%tIiem  over 

^tber;  but  the  principfu  reasoo  mflMWnft  Viiem  v»  uas^ 
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southward,  is  probably  tlie  rigour  and  severity  of  the  cold  in 
those  frigid  climes,  which  nature  Uierefore  directs  tliem  to 
desert  for  such  as  are  more  temperate. 

Ccmseming  the  Property  of  Water  Eftsy  in  flipping  off  their 
Skins  as  Serpents  do.    By  Mr.  David  Erskine  Baker. 

This  animal  b  to  be  found  in  the  spring,  and  during  die 
whole  sunmier  season,  in  most  ditches  and  shallow  standing 
waters  throughout  England,  being  unknown  to  very  f^vr. 
It  has  long  been  known,  that  most  of  the  serpent  kind  put 
off,  or,  as  we  commonly  term  it,  cast  their  skins,  at  certain 
periodical  times  ;  though  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  maimer  o£  their  performing  this  work,  since  it  is  com- 
monly done  in  their  retiring  places,  where  we  can  seldom  get 
a  sight  of  them ;  nor  should  we  indeed  know  that  their  skins 
were  changed  at  all,  did  we  did  not  often  find  the  skins  they 
have  cast  off. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  skin  is  to  be  changed,  the  animal 
appears  more  sluggish  than  usual,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
worms  you  give  it,  which  at  other  times  it  devours  greedily ; 
the  skin  in  some  places  appears  loose  from  the  body,  and  its 
colour  not  so  liveiy  as  it  did  before ;  and  thus  it  contmues  till 
the  great  work  of  putting  off  the  old  skin  is  to  be  performed. 
It  begins  this  operation  by  loosening  with  its  fore  feet  the 
sldn  about  its  jaws,  which,  when  open,  are  wider  tlian  any 
part  of  its  own  body,  and  pushes  it  backward  gently  and  gra- 
dually both  above  and  below  the  head,  till  it  is  able  to  slip 
out  first  one  leg,  and  then  the  other ;  which  when  it  has  done, 
it  proceeds  to  thrust  the  skin  backward  as  far  as  these  legs 
can  reach ;  it  is  then  obliged  to  rub  its  body  against  pebbles, 
pavel,  or  whatever  else  it  can  meet  with,  tUl  more  than  half 
Its  body  is  freed  from  the  skin,  which  appears  doubled  back, 
and  covering  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  and  the  tail.    When 
the  business  is  thus  far  done,  the  animal,  turning. its  head 
round  to  meet  its  tail,  takes  hold  of  tlie  skin  witli  its  mouth, 
and  setting  its  feet  on  it,  by  degrees  pulls  it  quite  off>  the  hind 
legs  being  drawn  out  as  the  fore  ones  were  before. 

This  operation  sometimes  takes  up  near  half  an  hour,  afler 
which  it  appears  full  of  life  and  vigour,  as  well  as  very  sleek 
and  beautiful.  When  the  skin  is  come  off,  if  it  be  not  taken 
away  soon,  it  is  very  common  for  the  creature  to  swallow  it 
whole,  as  it  does  all  its  other  food ;  and  if  it  take  it  in  by  the 
bead-jMart  Brst,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  l\\e  \ttX-^aasvWvc!k% 
£lled  with  air  and  water,  becomes  like  a  VAo^im  \»aA2i««>  ^c^ 
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proves  80  unmanageable  that  it  is  very  diverting  to  see  the 
pains  it  costs  to  discharge  the  air  and  water,  and  reduce  it  to 
a  fit  condition  to  be  got  down  its  throat. 

Many  creatures  of  very  different  kinds  put  off  their  skins  and 
shells  at  certain  periods.  All  serpents  are  supposed  to  do  so ; 
the  skins  of  several  kinds  being  often  found  whole.  Crabs,  lob- 
sters, cray-fish,  shrimps,  and,  probably,  most  or  all  of  the  cnista- 
ceous  fishes,  cast  their  shells  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  we  may 
guess  of  the  rest  by  the  fresh-water  shrimp,  which  Mr.  B. 
had  kept  several  times  and  observed,  their  snells  are  put  off 
without  any  other  breach  than  one,  longitudinally,  m  the 
middle  of  the  belly  part,  through  which  the  body,  tail,  and 
daws  are  drawn  out,  and  the  shell  lefl  in  a  manner  whole. 

Of  the  insect  tribe,  every  caterpillar  has  three  or  four  skins, 
before  its  change  into  the  aurelia  state,  in  which  the  place  of ' 
creeping  out  is  a  little  below  the  head.  The  spider  throws 
off  the  skin  or  shell  three  or  four  times,  getting  out  of  it  by  a 
rupture  underneath,  and  leaving  every  claw,  and  even  the 
homy  covering  of  his  forceps,  entire.  Even  the  little  mite 
casts  its  skin  also  at  several  short  periods,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  manner. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  0»  Stovin^  concerning  the  Body  of  a 
Womauy  and  an  Antique  Shoe,  found  in  a  Morass  in  ths 
Isle  ofAxholm.—\\l\1.1 

The  beginning  of  June  last  (1747),~a  labouring  roan,  of 
Amcotts,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was 
digging  turf  or  peat  in  the  moors  of  Amcotts ;  and,  about  six 
feet  below  the  surface,  his  spade  cut  the  toe  of  a  sandaL 
Hearing  of  this  discovery,  Mr.  S.  found  the  other  sandal,  whole 
and  firm.  It  was  very  soft  and  pliable,  and  of  a  tawny  colour, 
with  all  the  bones  of  that  foot  in  it,  and  all  the  gristly  part  of 
the  heel.  Proceeding  further,  they  found  the  skin  and  thigh- 
bones, which  he  measured,  and  K>und  to  be  18  inches  loi^. 
They  then  found  all  the  skin  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
whidi  was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sanoals,  and  very  soft. 
The  skin  drew  or  stretched  like  a  piece  of  doe-leather,  and 
was  as  strong.  They  then  found  the  skin  of  the  arms,  which 
was  like  the  top  of  a  muff  or  glove,  when  the  bones  were 
shaken  out.  They  then  found  the  skin  of  a  hand,  with'  the 
nails  as  fresh  as  any  person's  living :  thi?  was  the  womazi's' 
mtml  akm  bo  tanned,  with  the  nails. 
Tbete  itnrfah  must  be  very  a^d^it,  an&VvBive  mo&x.  c&TNaSsJ:| 
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■were  both  oi  one  colour,  and'both  had  one  Unncr ;  whidi) 
probeblyi  is  the  moor  water  ;  which  is  exActJy  of  the  colour  of 
coffee ;  and  made  so  by  such  great  quantitieB  of  oak  and  fir- 
wood,  that  are  frequeatiy  dug  out  of  these  moors ;  severBl 
oak-trees  affording  1000  pales  for  fencing,  5^  feet  long,  and 
six  to  eight  inches  broad,  which  oak-wood  is  as  black  as  jeL 
The  fir-wood  retains  it  turpentine  smell,  and  in  hot  weather, 
exposed  to  the  lun,  the  turpentine  will  drop  from  it 
This  wood  is  fi-equently  split  into  laths  for  the  roo&  of  houses 
or  floor*  ;  and  it  is  remarbabte  that  no  worm  will  touch  them. 
They  freouentlj  find  also  hazle-uuts  and  fir-apples  in  abun- 
dance ;  wnich  la  a  plain  proof  that  the  trees  fell  in  autumn, 
when  the  fruits  were  at  maturity.  This  woman  was  probably, 
overwhelmed  by  some  strong  eddy  of  water;  for  she  hiy  on 
Goe  side  bended,  with  her  head  and  feet  almost  together. 

Hie  sandal  is  of  one  piece  of  leather,  with  a  seam  at  the 
heel,  and  i  thong  of  the  sonie  leather. 


As  to  this  witer,  on  these  moon,  preserving  human  bodies; 
it  is  most  certain,  from  part  of  a  body  havmg  been  taken  up 
«t  Geel  by  Mr.  Empaon  50  or  60  years  ago,  and  one  m  the 
great  moor  near  Thorn,  about  serot  years  ago,  with  the  sUb 
like  *iip'HM<  leather,  the  hair,  teeth,  and  nuls  being  quite  fr'esh 


Om  At  Caaecf  Margaret  Cvt^,fi^  tpiAe  dittinella,  Otmgk 
Me  iad  but  tht  j^ex  and  Bodjf  of  her  Tanffue.  Bg  JamB3 
P*»soTn,M.D.F.R,S.—\\-hi:\ 

SiTZKAL  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Sodety  having  bees 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  what  was  reported  of 
Marnret  Cnttiiw,  when  they  were  first  informed  of  her  by 
Mr.  Baker,  Dr.  P.  conceived  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  her  case  better  understood,  to  lay  before  the  Socie^ 
the  following  particulars,  whidi  were  the  result  of  an  examin* 
Btion  made  a  few  days  before  by  Dr.  Milwaid  uA  VrmwAKr, 
and  which  in  geaeral  differs  not  from  dtft  O^utnv  vi\a(^  '^^ 
teamed  geatkmaa  and  he  meotioaed  to  Ote  ^oocA^i  <^  "^ 
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occasion,  which  the  science  of  anatomy  necessarily  suggested  .. 
to  them  at  that  time.  But  James  Theobald,  Esq.  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  having  encouraged  her  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, and  having  brought  her  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
this  gave  all  the  members  here  an  opportunity  of  coming  at 
the  truth  of  her  case ;  wherefore  Dr.  P.  here  ofiers,  first,  an 
account  of  her  then  condition ;  and,  next,  some  considerations 
'  on  the  natural  state  and  uses  of  the  tongue ;  which  will  show 
how  far  she  makes  the  lips  and  teeth  supply  the  wisnt  of  her 
tongue  in  speaking,  and  also  enable  others  to  judge  better  of 
the  case. 

Of  the  state  of  the  woman's  tongue  in  December,  1747-*- 
The  apex  and  body  of  the  tongue  being  the  only  parts  that 
naturally  fill  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
this  woman,  as  closely  to  the  region  of  the  os  hyoides,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  tongue,  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  and 
which  was  then  situated  too  low  in  the  tliroat  to  be  perceived, 
even  when  she  opened  her  mouth  at  the  widest. 

If  the  mortification  had  reached  the  os  hyoides,  it  must 
have  reached  and  destroyed  the  muscles  of  the  lar3rnx,  and 
then  the  voice  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  also  those  of 
the  pharynx,  and  then  deglutition  could  never  have  been  per- 
formed ;  the  dreadful  conseauences  of  which  need  not  be  enu- 
merated here ;  but  she  swallows  well,  and  her  voice  is  per- 
fect, and  therefore  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  she  should 
command  her  voice  by  the  proper  muscles  which  remcdn 
untouched. 

She  had  her  taste  perfectly,  which  is  hereafter  accounted  for. 

The  tongue  is  a  neshy  substance,  chiefly  made  up  of  mus- 
cles, and  consists  of  a  basis  or  root,  a  body,  and  an  apex. 
As  to  its  uses,  it  is  said  to  be  the  instrument  of  speaking  and 
tasting.  As  to  the  latter,  experience  shows  us  the  very  apex 
of  the  tongue  is  less  capable  of  discerning  tastes  than  the  next 
part  to  it,  and  this  than  the  parts  yet  farther  back,  all  along 
the  body  to  the  root 

As  to  speech,  which  is  only  sound  or  voice  articulated  into 
expression,  the  tongue  is  not  the  sole  organ  for  such  articu- 
lation ;  the  lips,  teeth,  and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  instruments 
also  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  two  latter  for  the  necessary 
resistance  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  for  the  ab- 
solute articulation  and  pronunciation  of  many  letters :  how- 
ever, the  foUowing  short  examination  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  expressed  by  these  organs,  will  demonstrate  it. 
7ne  tongue  expresses  some  letters  with  its  apex,  and  some 
with  its  root    Those  absolutely  propet  to  like  «^tl  vce  ^\X^ ; 
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fivCt  d,  1,  Dy  r,  t.  And  those  to  which  it  only  assists,  arc  the 
foUowine  letters,  c,  g,  s,  x,  z ;  all  which  can  be  performed  with 
the  teeth  alone,  andwhich  this  person  did  very  well. 

Now  the  lip-letters,  and  those  expressed  by  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  she  also  performed  as  well  as  any  person  ;  the  former 
are  b,  4  na>  P ;  cu^d  ^^  latter  are  k,  q,  x ;  and  as  to  the  vowels^ 
and  the  aspiration  h,  since  they  are  chiefly  somidcd  by  the 
exhalation  of  the  voice,  commanded  partly  by  the  lips  in 
widening  or  straitening  the  capacity  of  the  mouth,  these 
she  coiml  also  express ;  so  that  there  was  no  letters  she  could 
not  pronounce,  except  the  ^Ye  apex  letters ;  and  these  she  ma* 
naged  so  well  by  bnnging  the  under  lip  to  her  upper  teeth, 
in  the  course  or  her  conversation,  that  any  one  coma  instantly 
apprdiend  every  word  she  said ;  and  she  further  plainly  proved 
that  the  lips  are  a  better  succedaneum  to  the  apex,  than  that 
could  be  to  the  lips  if  they  were  wanting. 


An  Aeeownt  €f  Ab  Experimenis  made  to  duoover  tohether  ike 
Eleetnad  Power  ^  when  the  Condudore  of  it  were  not  stgh 
ported  by  Eleetrks  per  se,  would  be  sensible  at  great  I)U^ 
ianeee:  wiik  an  Enquiry  conoeminy  <fte  remecHve  Velodtiet 
qfEleetriaty  and  Sound.   By  William  Watson^  F.R^  S. 


Among  the  many  surprising  properties  of  electricity,  none 
was  more  remarkable,  than  that  the  electrical  power,  accu«> 
mulated  in  any  non-electric  matter  contained  in  a  ^lass  jphialy 
described  on  its  explosion  a  circuit  through  any  Ime  ot  sub- 
stances non-electrictu  in  a  considerable  degree ;  i£  one  end  of 
it  was  in  contact  with  the  external  sur&ce  of  this  phial,  and 
the  other  end  on  the  explosion  touched  either  the  electrified 
gun-barrel,  to  which  the  phial  in  charging  was  usually  con- 
nected, or  the  iron  hook  always  fitted  in  it.  This  circuit,  where 
the  non-electric  substances,  which  happen  to  be  between  the 
outside  of  the  phial  and  its  hook,  conduct  electricity  equally 
well,  is  always  described  in  the  shortest  route  possible  ;  but 
if  they  conduct  differently,  diis  circuit  is  always  formed 
through  the  best  conductor,  how  great  soever  its  length  is» 
rather  than  through  one  which  conducts  not  so  well,  though 
of  much  less  extent 

Mons.  le  Monnier  the  younger,  at  Paris,  in  an  account  trans- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society,  takes  notice  of  his  feeling  the 
stroke  of  the  electrified  phial  along  the  water  of  two  of  the 
basins  of  the  Tliuilleries,  the  surface  of  one  o€^Vi\c\:L\&ii^>^ 
an  acre,  bjr  means  of  an  iron  chain  wYudi  Vkj  oti  ^^  ^q»>ssA» 
and  was  stretched  round  half  their  cVn;\un£eT^tic^«    ^"^  >iBS^ 
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considerations  it  was  conjectured,  as  no  circuit  had  as  jet 
•been  found  large  enough  so  to  dissipate  the  electrical  power 
as  not  to  make  it  perceptible,  that  if  the  non-electrical  con- 
ductors were  properly  disposed,  an  observer  might  be  made 
sensible  of  tlie  electrical  commotion  auite  across  the  riret 
Thames,  by  the  communication  of  no  other  medium  than  the 
water  of  that  river.  In  any  other  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
as  we  should  draw  conclusions  only  from  the  fiicts  themselves^ 
it  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment. 

To  try  this  experiment  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  line  of  non-electric  matter,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth 
of  the  river,  should  be  laid  over  it,  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
water  in  any  part  of  its  length ;  and  the  bridge  at  West- 
minster was  thought  the  most  proper  for  that  purpose,  where 
the  water  from  shore  to  shore  is  somewhat  more  tlian  400 
yards. 

Accordingly,  on  Jul^'l^  1747,  several  members  of  the  Roy^ 
Society  met  to  assist  m  making  the  experiment.  A  line  of 
wire  was  laid  along  the  bridge,  not  only  through  its  whole 
length,  but  likewise  turning  at  the  abutments*  reached  down 
the  stone  steps  on  each  side  of  the  river  low  enouch  for  an 
observer  to  dip  into  the  water  an  iron  rod  held  in  his  hand. 
One  of  the  company  then  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  West- 
minster shore,  holding  this  wire  in  his  left  hand*  and  an  iron 
rod  touching  the  water  in  his  right ;  on  the  steps  facing  the 
former,  on  the  Surrey  shore,  anoUier  of  the  company  toox  hold 
of  the  wire  with  his  right  hand,  and  grasped  with  his  lefl  a 
large  phial  almost  filled  with  filings  of  iron*  coated  with  sheet- 
lead,  and  highly  electrified  by  a  glass  globe  properly  disposed 
in  a  neighbouring  house.  A  third  observer,  stancUng  near 
the  second,  dipped  an  iron  rod  held  in  his  left  hand  into  the 
water,  and  touching  the  iron  hook  of  the  charged  phial  with  a 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  the  electricity  snwped,  and  its  com- 
motion was  felt  by  all  the  three  observers,  but  much  more  by 
those  on  the  Surrey  shore. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  both  then  and 
afterward,  and  the  electrical  commotion  felt  across  the  river. 
The  length  of  this  circuit,  through  which  the  electridty  was 
propagated,  was  at  least  800  yards,  more  than  400  yards  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  stream  of  the  river. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  try  the  effects  of  electricity  on 

.tome  warm  spirit  of  wine  through  the  large  circuit  before 

fgMihoed*  Accordingly,  the  observers  being  placed  as  before, 

HMfr  AD  die  Westminster  and  Surrey  %\voTe&>Tio  o\)[i€c  ^\Kc«.tiQa 

^^^'imde  in  tbe  brfore-menUoned  apipw«toi&»  VJaasv 
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wire  which  connected  the  gun-bfurel  with  the  iron  hook  of 
Che  coated  phial  being  laid  aside,  the  coated  phial  itself  was 
charged  at  tne  gun-fwrel,  and  then  brought  in  the  hands  of 
an  obsenrer  near  the  warm  spirits  in  the  spoon,  which  was 
placed  on  the  short  iron  rod  before  mentioned,  which  was 
connected  with  the  wire  which  went  to  the  observers  on  tlie 
Surrey  shore.  On  presenting  properly  the  iron  hook  of  the 
charged  phial  to  the  warm  spirit,  it  was  instantly  fired,  and 
the  electrical  commotion  felt  by  the  observers  on  both  sides 
of  the  river. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  trials,  the  gentlemen  • 
were  desirous  of  continuing  their  enquiries,  and  of  knowing 
whether  the  electrical  commotions  were  perceptible  at  a  stifi 
greater  distance.  The  New  River  near  Stoke  Newington 
was  thought  most  convenient  for  that  purpose ;  as  at  th6 
bottom  ofthat  town,  the  windings  of  the  river  are  such,  that 
the  distance  by  land  is  about  800  feet,  but  the  course  of  the 
river  is  near  2000.  From  another  place  in  a  right  line  is 
2800  feet,  but  the  course  of  the  water  b  near  800^  feet 

Consequently,  on  Friday,  Julv  24. 1747,  there  met  at  Stoke 
Newington,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and  several 
other  gentlemen ;  where  every  thing  was  disposed  as  before^ 
and  the  wire  extended  over  the  meadows,  without  touching 
the  water*  When  every  thing  was  thus  arranged,  and  the 
signals  given,  the  charged  phial  was  exploded  several  timetf, 
and  the  electrical  commotion  every  time  smartly  felt  by  the 
observers  at  both  places.  In  the  like  trials  at  the  other 
places,  the  commotions  were  perceptible  at  a  distance  not 
less  than  2800  feet  by  land,  and  near  8000  by  water. 

The  gentlemen  met  again,  July  28.  1747  ;  when  the  iron 
wire  in  its  whole  lengthbeing  supported,  without  any  where 
touching  the  ground,  by  dry  sticks  placed  at  proper  intevals, 
of  about  three  feet  in  height,  the  observers  both  stood  on 
originaJIy-electrics,  and,  on  the  signal,  dipped  their  iron  rods 
into  the  water.  On  discharging  the  phial,  which  was  several 
times  done,  they  were  both  very  much  shocked,  much  more 
so  than  when  the  conducting  wire  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
the  observers  stood  on  it,  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

The  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  trying  the  electrical  com- 
motion, at  a  still  greater  distance  than  any  of  the  former, 
through  the  water,  and  where,  at  the  same  time  by  altering 
the  disposition  of  tlie  apparatus,  it  might  be  tried,  whether 
that  power  would  be  perceptible  througVv  tW  fti^  ^t)i>sxyi^  ^"^ 
Mi  B  considerable  distance.  Highbury  BBLTTi)ae^tstA"Vfi«Ci^&**^ 
mu  thought  a  convenient  place  for  t\\\a  ^jMrgo^e^  »  \\.^^ 
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!oo«  hill  nearly  in  a  line»  and  almost  eqiii-diita&tfix)in 
ovo  ataliona  on  the  New  River,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
myadec  bjr  land,  though  following  the  course  of  that  mer 
their  distwice  fimn  each  other  was  two  milai.  The  hill  be- 
tvaao  these  stations  was  of  a  gravellj  soil ;  which,  from  the 
hte  continuance  of  hot  weather  without  rain»  was  dry,  full  of 
cracks,  and  consequenthr  was  as  proper  to  detannine  whether 
the  dactrioitjr  would  be  conducted  by  dij  sround  to  any 
Kraat  distance,  as  could  be  desired.  Accordm^j,oaWednes- 
dajf  Aug.  5.  1747,  they  met  at  Highbinrj  Barn.  The  e\ec- 
mgling  madiine  being  placed  up  one  pair  of  the  stairs  in  the 
Iwaae  thore,  a  wire  fi^  the  coated  poial  was  conducted  on 
4nr  sticks  as  before  to  that  station  by  the  side  of  the  New 
River,  which  was  to  the  northward  tmlhe  house.  Hie  length 
4ir  this  wire  was  three  fuiiongs  and  mx  diains,  or  2376  feet. 
Another  wire  fitstened  to  the  iron  bar,  wA  wUdi,  in  making 
the  explosion,  the  gun-barrel  was  toadied,  was  conducted 
in  like  manner  to  the  station  on  the  New.  Rirer  to  the  south* 
ward  of  the  house.  The  length  of  this  wire  was  four  furlongs, 
£ve  chains,  and  two  poles»  or  SOOS  foet  The  length  of  both 
wires,  exdusive  of  their  turnings  round  the  sticks,  was  one 
mile,  one  chain,  and  two  poles,  or  6879  feet. 

At  this  distance  the  gentlemen  proposed  to  try,  Brst, 
whether  the  dectriod  commotioQ  waa  peroeptiUe,  if  both  the 
d^servers,  supported  by  oriffinally-eIeomoi»  toudied  the  con- 
ducting wire  with  one  hand,  and  the  water  of  the  New  Aiver 
with  an  iron  rod  hdd  in  the  other? 

Severd  explosions  were  made  mA  the  dwervcrs  touching 

the  water,  and  standing  on  wax,  with  liicsr  iron  rods  in  the 

water ;  when  the  diservers  at  both  station  fidt  the  dectriod 
shc»ck. 

i.  ??k*^®  u"^^"™®**^  ®^^»»  ^Yf  tke  gentlemen  w^e  satis- 
fied that  the  dry  gravelly  ground  oondi^ted  the  dectricity  as 
wrongly  as  water ;  which,  though  otherwise  at  first  con- 
jectured,  they  now  found  not  to  be  necessar?  to  convey  that 
power  to  great  distances;  as  weU  as  that,  femi difference  of 

tefaS  i^ASd  ''  ''^  ''^"^^  — >^-  -«  ^^ 

^^m  the  -hocks  w^if  the  gentlemen  received  in  their 
2^  when  the  dectricd  power  was  coiwiucted  on  dry 
^^  Aey  were  of  opinion,  that  fix>m  diflfei^ce  of  distant 

S^^^e^'l^,  "ff  iT^i«^^>?  ^^  experienced,  the 
f«%inilS^,^^^*^^/i""'"^^     When  Uiey  stolid  on 

*«  'H^Sr^l'^  "^"1  ^"'**^  ^®  "^^  ^  ground  vdth  an 
^  ^^  dectricd  commouon  was  alw^th  12^ 
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arms  and  wrists ;  when  they  stood  on  the  ground,  and  touched 
either  the  water  or  ground  with  their  iron  rods,  they  felt  the 
shock  in  their  elbows,  wrists,  and  ankles ;  when  they  stood  on 
the  ground  without  the  rod,  the  shock  was  always  in  the  el- 
bow and  wrist  of  that  hand  which  held  the  conducting  wire, 
and  in  both  ankles.  The  observers  here  being  sensible  of  the 
electrical  commotion  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  was 
owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  whole  of  it  passing,  because 
the  <x>senrer  stood  on  wax,  through  their  arms,  and  through 
the  iron  rod ;  in  the  second,  when  they  stood  on  the  ground, 
the  electricity  passed  both  through  their  legs  and  through 
the  iron ;  in  the  third,  when  they  stood  on  the  ground  without 
either  wax  or  rod,  the  electricity  directed  its  way  through 
one  arm,  and  through  both  legs  to  complete  the  circuit. 

Hie  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  closing  the  present  en* 
quiry,  by  examining  not  only  whether  the  electrical  com* 
motions  were  perceptible  at  double  the  distance  of  the  last 
experiments  in  ground  perfectly  dry,  and  where  no  water  was 
near ;  but  also,  if  possible,  to  distinguish  the  respective  ve- 
locities of  dectridty  and  sound.  Shooter's  Hill  was  chosen, 
as  the  most  convement  place.  As  only  one  shower  of  rain 
had  &Uen  during  the  preceding  five  weeks,  the  ground  could 
not  but  be  very  dry ;  and  as  no  water  was  near,  if  the  elec- 
trical commotion  was  felt  by  the  observers  at  the  stations,  it 
might  be  safely  conduded,  that  water  had  no  share  in  con- 
ducting it. 

Accordingly,  August  14.  1747,  they  met  at  Shooter's  Hill 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  here  determined  to  make  12  ex- 
plosions of  the  coated  phial,  with  an  observer  placed  at  the 
seven-mile  stone,  and  another  at  the  nine-mile  stone,  both 
standing  on  wax,  and  touching  the  'ground  with  an  iron  rod. 
This  number  of  explosions  was  thought  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  observers  at  these  stations  were  not  only  to  examine 
whether  the  electricity  would  be  propagated  to  so  great  a 
distance,  but  if  it  were,  the  observer  at  the  seven-mile  stone 
was  by  a  second  watdi  to  take  notice  of  the  time  lapsed  be* 
tween  feeling  the  electrical  commotion,  and  hearing  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  fired  near  the  machine,  as  dose  as  might  be  to 
the  instant  of  making  the  explosion  ;  and,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  wiUi  the  requisite  exactness,  this  ^umbeT 
f^  explosicms  should  be  made. 

To  execute  this,  the  electrifying  machine  was  placed  un 
(me  pair  of  stairs  in  a  house  on  the  weftt  %vdA  ^  ^ttf^Xet  % 
HW,  and  a  wire  £rom  the  short  iron  rod,  in\ii 'W>i\dx  *ftfc  ^obbs* 
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bantl  was  louctiL-d  in  making  tlii?  c^plosjon<!.  wu  conducted 
on  dry  sticks  an  before  into  a  lidd  near  the  seven-mfle  stone. 
The  length  of  this  wire,  exclusive  of  its  luroings  round  the 
titicks,  waa  a  mile,  a  quarter,  ami  eiglit  poles,  or  15732  feet. 
In  great  pari  of  lliis  space  it  was  found  ven'  diffictilt  to  sup- 
port the  wire,  on  account  of  their  scarcely  being  •We  to  fix  the 
Bdcks  in  the  strong  gravel  tliere  almost  without  any  covei-  of 
soil ;  nor  could  the  wire  in  some  places  be  prerenled  from 
touching  the  brambles  and  bushes,  nor  in  one  field  the  ripe 
barley. 

Another  wire  was  likewise  conducted  on  sticks  from  the 
coated  phial  to  the  nine-mile  stone.  In  this  space,  the  soil 
being  a  strong  day,  the  wire  was  very  well  secured,  and  in 
its  whole  length  did  not  touch  the  bushes.  The  lengtli  of 
this  wire  was  3868  feet.  As  much  as  the  place,  where  the 
observers  were  stationed  in  a  corn-field,  was  nearer  the  ma- 
chine than  the  seven-mile  stone,  so  much  were  the  other 
observers  placed  beyond  the  nine-mile  stone,  dial  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  might  be  two  miles.  The  40  feet  of 
wire  in  those  tw,>  measures  excwfedlng  two  miles,  was  what 
cnmected  the  8h<»t  iron  rod  before  mentioned,  and  the 
Mated  phiaJ,  with  their  respectiTe  conducting  wires. 

Tlie  observers  being  placed  at  their  teqiective  stations,  the 
(jtacrrer  at  the  machine  proceeded  in  making  the  explosions 
of  the  coated  phial ;  by  which  the  obaerreiB  at  the  ntne-mile 
■tone  were  very  strongly  shocked  ;  and  thev  were  also  felt  st 
die  seven-mile  stone.  This  demonatiatea  that  the  circuit 
b6re  fermed  by  the  electricity  was  four  milet,  ns.  two  milts 
of  wire,  and  two  miles  of  ground,  the  space  between  the  ex- 
toemities  of  that  wire.  A  distance  without  ttial  too  great  to 
be  credited!  how  much  &rther  the  electrical  commotion 
will  be  perceptible,  future  observations  on  only  determine- 
■  The  electrical  commotion  by  the  obaerren  OMr  the  seven- 
B^  atone  was  but  slightly  felt ;  nor  couU  it  be  otherwise 
Otpected,  the  wire  in  many  parts  of  its  length  touching,  as 
una  before  mentioned,  the  iDoiat  T^etAbles ;  which,  in  as 
tnany  places  as  they  were  touched,  formed  subordinate  circuits. 
We  find,  in  all  other  instances,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
electricity,  accumulated  in  the  coated  phial,  ia  felt  equally 
^rough  the  whole  circuit,  when  every  part  is  in  a  great 
?|^w«  non-electric ;  so  here  the  whole  quantity,  or  nearly 
*J*rtennined  that  way,  was  fiJt  by  the  obserrera  at  the 
^T!?""  '*«''•  1  "rbSe  those  at  th«  other  station  felt  so  much 
"wr  quMtity  only  ae  did  not  go  throagh  the  vegetables ; 
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that  18,  that  proportion  only  in  which  iron  is  a  greater  non- 
electric than  the  vegetables. 

Though  the  electrical  commotions,  felt  by  the  observers 
near  the  seven-mile  stone,  were  not  strong,  they  were 
equally  conclusive  in  showing  the  difference  between  the 
rensective  velocities  of  electricity  and  sound. 

The  lenglli  of  the  conducting  wire  from  the  machine  to 
the  observers  near  the  seven-mile  stone  was  6732  feet ;  the 
length  of  that  to  the  nine-mile  stone,  3868  feet.  The  first 
of  Uiese  measures  only  was  made  use  of  in  the  present  oper- 
ations concerning  the  velocity  of  electricity.  In  12  dis- 
charges of  the  coated  phial,  wmch  were  felt  by  the  observers 
near  the  seven-mile  stone,  and  who,  by  a  second  watch  of 
Mr.  Graham's,  measured  the  time  between  feeling  the  elec^ 
trical  commotion  and  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  exactness,  was  at  a  medium  5\  seconds. 
And  as  the  gun  was  distant  from  these  observers  6732  feet, 
it  follows,  from  the  experiments,  which  have  been  made  on 
the  velocity  of  sound,  that  the  real  instant  of  the  dischai^ge 
of  the  gun  preceded  that  of  the  observers  hearing  its  report, 
at  this  time^  when  the  strength  of  the  wind  was  not  so  great 
as  to  enter  into  the  computation,  &^\%'' ;  or  preceded  the 
instant  when  the  electrical  conmiotion  was  felt  only  Of^js"* 
But  this  instant  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  expenment, 
necessarily  prior  to  that  of  the  electrical  explosion,  which  was 
not  made  tdl  the  fire  of  the  gun  was  actually  seen ;  and 
therefore  the  time  between  the  making  of  that  explosion  and 
its  being  actually  felt  by  the  observer,  which  must  have  been 
less  than  O^V''  ^^  really  so  small,  as  not  to  M  under 
any  certain  observation,  when  it  is  to  be  distinguished  firom 
that  which  must  of  necessity  be  lost,  between  the  firing  of 
the  gun  and  the  electrical  explosion  itself. 

The  gentlemen  concerned  were  still  desirous,  if  possible, 
of  ascertaining  the  absolute  velocity  of  electricity  at  a  certain 
distance ;  because,  though  last  year  in  measuring  the  r»- 
q>ective  velocities  of  electricity  and  sound,  the  time  of  its 
progress  was  found  to  be  very  little,  yet  they  were  desirous 
of  mowing,  small  as  that  time  was,  whether  it  was  measure- 
able  ;  and  Mr.  W.  had  thought  of  another  method  for  this 
purpose. 

Accordingly,  Aug.  5.  1748,  there  met  at  Shooter's  Hill 
for  this  purpose  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
several  other  gentlemen ;  when  it  was  agreM.  lo  Toaliu^  ^^^^^ 
electrical  drcuit  of  two  miles,  in  lYie  imdA\ft  ^  -wS^!^  '^ 
otBerver  wm  to  take  in  each  hand  one  ot  \he  «Xxcis«J»»^ 
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a  wire,  which  was  a  mile  in  length.  Thne  wires  wm  to  be 
•o  dispcMed  that,  this  observer  bein^  placed  on  the  floor  ^ 
the  room  near  the  electrifying  machme,  the  other  obeerren 
might  be  able  in  the  same  view  to  see  die  eiqplosion  of  Ae 
charged  phial  and  the  observer  holding  the  wires,  and  mi^ 
trice  notice  of  the  time  lapsed  between  the  disdiaiging  the 
dhial  and  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  arms  of  the  observer 
m  consequence  of  it;  as  this  time  would  show  tiie  velocity 
of  electricity,  through  a  space  e^ual  to  the  length  of  tiie  whe 
between  the  coated  phial  and  this  observer. 

When  aH  parts  of  the  i^^Muratus  were  pn^ierly  diqwaed; 
several  explosions  of  the  chained  phial  wore  made ;  and  it  was 
invariably  seen,  that  the  observer,  holding  in  eadi  hand  one 
of  the  extrmnities  of  these  wires,  was  ccmvulsed  in  both  his 
arms  in  the  instant  of  making  the  explosions.  Instead  of 
mtf  fbor  men  were  then  placed  holding  eadi  other  by  tli» 
band  near  themadiine,  the  first  of  which  hdd  in^his  risht 
band  one  extremity  of  the  wire,  and  the  last  man  the  other 
in  1^'left.  They  were  all  seen  convulsed  in  the  instant  of 
the  explosion.  Every  one  who  felt,  it  complained  of  the 
severity  of  the  shock.  It  was  then  tried  wnether,  as  die 
around  was  wet,  if  the  explosion  was  made  widi  the  observw 
nolding  the  extremity  of  each  wire  standing  on  the  groimd 
near  the  window  of  the  house,  any  difference  would  arise  in 
die  success  of  the  experiment :  no  difference  was  found,  die 
observer  being  shocked  in  the  instant  of  die  explosion  as 
before  in  both  his  arms,  and  across  his  breast.*  On  these' 
considerations  they  were  fully  satisfied,  that  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  wire,  being  12;276  feet,  the  velocity  of. 
electricity  was  instantaneous. 


Cf  the  Giants'  Cautewe^  in  Ireland.    B^  As  Rn.  RiCHdMj> 

PococKs,  LLJD.  —  [1747-a. J 

Trb  sea-clifis  are  very  high  in  the  vicinitv,but  what  is  called* 

the  Causeway  is  a  low  head,  extending  from  die  foot  of  the 

difis  into  the  sea  like  a  mole.    T^b  head  does  not  appear  at 

first  so  grand  as  it  is  represented  in  the  views  engravea  of  it; 

but  when  one  comes  to  walk  upon  it,  and  consider  it  more 

attentively,  it  appears  to  be  a  stupendous  production  ^ 

nature.    The  head  ends  in  two  points :  Dt.  P.  measured  the 

more  western  to  the  distance  oi  960  feet  frmn  the  cli^  and 

H  appeared  to  extend  about  60  €eet  &tihsx,  ^V&ch  he  could 

aot  tn^aure,  as  the  sea  waa  thamVu^;  txyfii sfcVvw  >A^«k>fiL 

iaijgbi  be  aeea  about  60  leei  y^  fiKthet,  oa  a  ^mk«i& Vmgd% 
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Itself  in  the  sea.  He  also  measured  the  more  eastern  point 
540  feet  from  the  cliff»  and  saw  about  as  much  more  of  it  aa 
of  the  other,  when  it  winds  about  to  the  eastward,  and  is  also 
lost  in  the  water.  One  may  walk  on  this  head  on  the  tops  of 
die  pillars,  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  These  pillars  are  of  all 
angular  shapes,  from  three  sides  to  eight.  The  eastern, 
pomt,  towaras  that  end  where  it  joins  the  rocks,  terminates 
tar  some  way  in  a  perpendicular  diff,  formed  by  the  upriahf 
sides  of  the  pillars,  some  of  which  he  measured,  and  found  te 
be  33  feet  four  inches  in  height.  They  say  ther^  are  in  aU^ 
74  different  sorts  of  figures  among  them.  Each  pillar  consists 
of  several  joints  or  stones  lying  one  upon  another,  from  six: 
inches  to  about  a  foot  in  thickness :  some  of  these  jcnnts  are» 
in  the  midifle  so  convex,  as  for  those  prominences  to  b* 
nearly  quarters  of  spheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledge,* 
OD  which  the  stones  above  them  have  rested,  every  stona^ 
being  concave  on  the  under  side;  and  fitting  in  the  exactesti 
manner  on  that  which  lies  next  below  it.  The  pillars  are^ 
firom  one  to  two  fiset  in  diameter,  and  consist  most  commonly: 
of  about  40  joints,  most  of  which  separate  very  easily,  though' 
some  others,  which  are  more  deeply  indented  into  each' 
other,  cohere  strongly  enough  to  bear  being  taken  away  in 
pairs. 

But  the  Causeway  is  not,  he  thinks,  the  most  aingular  part 
of  this  extraordinary  curiosity,  the  appearance  of  the  clif& 
themselves  being  yet  more  surprising :  these  and  their  several 
strata  he  exanuned  from  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  a 
little  bay,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Causewi^.    He 
thence  observed,  that  there  runs  all  the  way  a  stratum  from> 
the  bottom,  of  black  stone,  to  Uie  height  of  about  60  feet, 
divided  perpendicularly  at  unequal  distances  by  stripes  of  a 
reddish  stone,  looking  like  cement,  and  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  thickness.    On  thift  there  is  another  stratum  of  the- 
same  black  stone,  divided  from  it  by  a  stratum  five  inches 
tliick  of  the  red.     Over  this  another  stratum  of  stone  10  feet 
thick,  divided  in  the  same  manner ;  then  a  stratum  of  the  red- 
stone  20  feet  deep ;  and  above  that  a  stratum  of  uprighv 
pillars.    Aboye  these  pillars  lies  another  stratum  of  blackf 
stone  20  fieet  high ;  and  above  this  is  again  another  stratum' 
of  upright  pillars  rising  m  some  places  to  the  top  of  the  clif&, 
in  others  not  so  hig^  and  in  others  again  shove  it,  ^ere^ 
they  are  called  the  Chimneys. 

This  face  of  the  diflB  reaches  for  two  comp>i\«0L  hs^sa  «uX 
from  the  Causeway,  that  is  about  three  mea»KeA.'^»^^«^ 
nuhM,  to  two  miles  west  of  Balintoy .     The  u^VW  ^^aas^-w^eft^ 
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to  end  over  the  Causeway,  and  he  thinks  become  shorter  and 
akorter  as  one  goes  from  it,  lyiag  between  two  binds  of  stone 
]ilB0  srtimB  of  omJ,  and  like  those  little  pillars  ibimd  in  Deiliy!* 
ihk«i  '  Hiese  Unds  probably  meet  togetlicr  all  round,  and 
inoloae  this  extraormnary  work  of  nature ;  and  if  so^  the 
piUart  must  be  Tery  short  towards  the  extramities. 
p-'Whm  on  the  Causeway,  he  saw  in  the  diC  to  the  south- 
east^ what  they  fxJil  the  Organs,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
and. a  third  part  of  the  way  up  the  cliff.  They  appeared 
anally  and  somewhat  like  black  stalactites :  they  were  not 
ooahmonly  known  to  be  such  pillars  as  the  others ;  but  they 
are  sq»  and  bek>ng  to  the  lower  stratum.  When  with  great 
diCcidty  he  climbed  up  the  steep  hill  ito  them,  he  feimd  they 
were  hexagonal,  and  laiger  pillars  than  most  of  te  otibmrs, 
being  about  two  feet  in  dwmeter ;  and  he  measured  Afe  sides 
of  one  of  them,  which  were  of  IS,  15, 1%  21,  and  16  indies 
raspectivelv.  The  joints  he  could  come  at  were  dwnt  nine 
incnea  thick  and  each  pillar  consisted  of  hetweefei  40or  50  of 
them :  these  joints  are  almost  flat  and  plain,  the  comrenties 
OB  their  upper  &ces  being  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
disoemible.  He  enquired  whether  any  of  these  pflbrs  were 
fiittnd  in  Uie  quarries  within  land,  ana  the  people  there  told 
Urn  they  were  not ;  but  he  has  since  been  assured  by  odiers, 
that  there  are  some  found  two  or  three  mQes  flrom  the  shore. 


(>«  A^  Everlasting  Fire  in  Persia.    JB^  JDr*  James  Mounsmt^ 

'.  lAs  the  natural  history  of  Persia  is  but  little  known,  and  the 
Dtttfaors  of  the  Universal  History  have  given  no  true  account 
of  the  everlasting  sacred  fire  which  the  Gsners  worship, 
Dr«M*  gives  the  following  description  of  it:  — 

•  This  perpetual  fire  rises  out  of  the  erodnd  ixvthe  peninsula 

of  Abscheron,  about  20  miles  firom  Saku^  and  diree  miles 

firom  the  Caspian  shore.  ^  The  ground  is  venr  rocky,  but  has 

a  shallow  covering  of  earth  over  it.    If  a  Uttb  of  the  sur&ce 

be  scraped  off,  and  fire  be  applied  to  the  bcdkiw,  it  catches 

hnmediatdy,  and  bums  wiUiout  intermissioii,  and  almost 

iprithout  consumption ;  nor  is  ever  extinguished,  unless  some 

qold  efirth  be  thrown  over  it,  by  which  it  is  easily  put  out. 

^ ,.  Tliere  is  a  spot  of  ground,  about  two  E^lidi  miles  broad, 

ikicb  has  this  ver^  wonderful  property ;  and  here  is  a  cara* 

vanaary,  round  which  are  many  places  where  the  earth  con- 

4iafVfif  bums ;  but  the  mqst  remadkable  is  a  hole  about  four 

0^  dffep,  and  14  feet  in  diao^Xec.   Is^  ^>a  cacvransary 

JUfKC  j[g  m4m  prieaU,  and  otbet  toif^tan^  nr\»x  ^tvtsi^^ 
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die  fire,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  has  burnt  many 
thousand  years.  It  is  a  very  old  vaulted  building,  and  in  its 
walls  are  a  great  many  chinks,  to  which,  if  a  candle  be  ap> 
plied,  the  fire  catches  instantaneously,  and  runs  instantly 
wherever  the  chinks  communicate ;  but  it  may  be  easily  ex* 
tinguishecL  They  have  hollow  places  in  the  house  fitted  to 
their  pots,  which  they  boil  without  any  other  fuel ;  and  instead 
of  candles  they  stick  reeds  into  the  ground ;  from  the  tops  of 
which,  on  applying  fire  to  them,  a  white  flame  immediately 
comes  forth,  and  continues  to  bum  without  consuming  the 
reeds,  till  tlunr  think  proper  to  extinguish  it,  by  putting  little 
covers  over  them  for  that  purpose. 

About  an  English  mile  and  a  half  firom  thu  place  there  are 
wells  o£  white  naphtha,  which  is  exceedingly  inflammable ; 
and  though  the  same  of  naphtha  affords  both  smoke  and 
smell,  it  11  highly  probable  the  perpetual  fire  just  described 
is  owing  to  naphtha,  but  so  purifiea,  in  filtering  through  the 
stone,  that  it  becomes  divested  of  all  such  partides  as  produce 
smoke  or  smdk  The  stone  and  earth  are  grey  in  colour, 
and  saltish  to  the  taste  ;  and  indeed  much  salt  is  found  on 
this  peninsula  of  Abscheron.  There  is  also  a  salt  lake,  near 
the  side  of  which  the  white  naphtha  flows  by  five  different 
springs.  This  naphtha  is  made  use  of  only  for  medicinal 
purposes.  It  is  yellowish  firom  the  spring,  but  when  distilled  re- 
senibles  spbits  of  wine.  They  give  it  internally  for  gonorrhceas, 
disorders  of  the  breast,  and  fi>r  the  stone,  and  £ey  apply  it 
externally  in  gouty  cases,  and  contractions  of  the  sinews. 
Black  nfl^tha  is  produced  eight  or  nine  miles  firom  the 
perpetual  fire :  it  is  thick,  and  being  distiUed  becomes  not  clear, 
but  yellow.  The  best,  and  greatest  plenty,  is  at  Balachame, 
where  there  are  above  50  springs,  the  greatest  producing 
every  day  500  batman,  each  batman  containing  ten  Rus!9 
pounds,  which  are  somewhat  less  than  English  weight. 


QT  the  Locusts^  wkick  did  vast  Damage  in  WaUaMa^  Mol* 
davioy  and  TrantUvania^  in  1747-& 

The  first  swarms  entered  mto  Transilvania  in  August,  1747; 
these  were  succeeded  by  others,  which  were  so  siuprisingly 
numerous,  that  when  they  reached  the  Red  Tower,  they 
were  full  fiour  hours  in  their  passage  over  that  place ;  and 
they  flew  so  close,  that  they  made  a  sort  of  noise  in  the  air, 
by  the  beating  of  their  wings  against  each  other.  The  width 
of  the  swarm  was  some  hundreds  of  fatVvom^  ttXvdL\\&\i€v^DfiL 
or  deDsity  may  be  easily  imagined  to  Y)e  mote  t«w»!ft««w^ 
ummucb  a»  they  bid  the  sun,  and  daikened  lYie  dcj.«^«^^* 

Q  2 


d  not  knoir 
■DorKs  m  auc  nv-  ^    „^> -'"     But  Mthtrr  were 

like  H«nw  of  co>  -^*<^> '"ll»  "^  **•*  -l***!  Tower, 

ihire.    TheK  t       j#/  ^^'^^^wmor  food;  being  atlenglh 
indoM  tbif  e?      L^j!>^f^  °f  ''*"  '«''*«'" 
piUan  nurt  b      ^rStf^  ^^  l^ma,  nich  ■ 


ihire.  TheK  t  j#/  ^j*>i«rnor  food;  being  atlenglh 
indoM  tbif  €?  ^^^Ji'^d?^  of  t'"™  "^te*!  <«>  '^ 
nllan  nurt  b  ^i^f^f^  ^^  Tower,  nich  u  miUet, 
When  on  ^^i!l^  P^  pitched  on  ■.  low  wood  ; 
ost,  what  ^'^^f^^^'f^  ^^  produce  of  the  land,  thqr 
and  a  th'  ^^ifxS'^^^^^  had  been  acbially  given 
fiHBll,  H  ^Sff^^oiirds  of  the  It^d  Tower  aUeinpted  to 
CommoT  iSSt^'^  Transilv&nia  by  firing  at  them  ;  and 
ve  aa  ^^^it^"^  ^"^  ^^"^  swept  through  the  Bwann, 
i^iat.i«  jff^y'fia^  diTJiIed ;  but,  tiavUig  filled  up  their  ranla 
war  >';^,wj' proceeded  on  their  journey. 
bei  ^<^>|ftfa0ac  awaimi  ha^ieoed  to  pitch,  they  ^lared  no 
itf  ^gt^^ible ;  they  ate  up  the  young  com,  and  the  venr 
R  ^/^othag  waa  more  diamal  to  l^hold  than  the  lan^ 
H  ^^  ibey  wen  hatched ;  for  they  so  greedily  devoured 
t  S^i^^  thing  diera,  before  they  could  fly,  that  they  left 
/      t^aoiA  quite  bare. 

^litLaefyiikt  BaiaviaB, or  Glass Dropt.    By  CLAao-NtC 
^  LE  Cat,  M.D.  F.R.S.~i\1ia^ 


The  glau-teBT,  or  drop,  commonly  called  b 
g  lacryraa  .Borutaica,  becauie  it  waa  first  made  i 
^untries,  U  much  celebrated  among  natural  philosophers,  bb 
account  of  the  singular  phenomena  which  it  exhDuts,  and 
fhich  li&ve  for  a  king  tune  exercised  their  aagacity.  The 
piake  of  this  drop  la  aa  simple  a*  ita  explanation  ia  diBiciit. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  meanest  workmen  in  a  slaa»4)ouse.  On 
the  top  of  an  iron  rod  they  take  up  a  smaU  quantity  of  the 
natter  of  glass  in  fusion  :  tbt^  let  it  dnn>  into  a  pail  of  water: 
the  drop  makea  that  part  of  the  water  which  it  touches  to  boil 
with  a  hiiaing  noise,  as  red-hot  iron  does,  which  it  resemble» 
in  that  instant ;  and  when  it  doe*  not  bnak  in  this  operation, 
as  it  most  frequently  does,  it  forms  a  little  pynunioal  maaa, 
which  is  known  by  Uie  name  of  a  glass-drop. 

The  drop  ta  of  such  hardness  and  resistance^  that  it  bean, 
■mart  blows  of  a  hammer,  without  breaking.  Yet  if  >'0U 
^ind  the  Eur&ce  of  this  drop  which  resisted  Uie  hammer,  or 
if  you  onl^  break  the  tip  of  die  small  end  or  toil,  the  whole. 
Mbatters  into  powder.  This  shattering  of  the  drops  is  at- 
leaded  witli  a  loud  report ;  and  tihe  dual  w  ^liiki,  Uf  which 
^ Mii^ucet^  is  extenaively  scattered. s)issoui>&.  U^i^teit^A. 
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ground  with  powder  of  emery,  imbibed  with  oil,  it  oflen  es- 
capes breaking.  If  this  experiment  be  made  in  the  air-pump, 
the*  drop  busts  with  greater  impetuosity,  so  as  sometimes  to 
break  the  receiver ;  and  its  dust  is  finer  than  when  done  in 
the  open  air ;  and  if  it  be  made  in  the  dark,  thedrop  in  burs^ 
ing  produce  a  small  light.  If  this  drop  be  annealed  in  the 
fire  It  looses  all  these  singularities ;  and  being  reduced  to  the 
state  of  common  glass,  it  easily  breaks  under  the  hammer ; 
and  does  not  burst  on  breaking  the  small  end.  The  drops 
that  are  made  by  letting  them  cool  in  the  air  produce  no 
other  effects  than  those  which  have  been  annealed. 

The  first  natural  philosophers  who  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  this  phenomena,  imagined  that  they  found 
it  in  the  air.  Some  of  them  supposed,  that  this  air  was  shut 
up  in  the  drop  by  the  crust  which  the  cold  water  forms  on  its 
fiur&ce  while  it  is  yet  red-hot ;  and  attributed  its  rupture  to  the 
violence  with  which  this  air  issued  through  the  too  narrow  pa^ 
sage  made  for  it,  in  breaking  the  small  end  of  the  drop. 
Omers  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  drop,  in  this 
state,  contained  no  air  at  all,  nor  any  thing  but  particles  of 
fire,  or  subtile  matter ;  in  short,  a  mere  vacuum  as  to  air ;  and 
.that  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  drop  was  occasioned  by  tha 
impetuous  entry  of  the  air  into  this  kind  of  vacuum* 

It  is  among  the  elass-workers,  and  in  their  art,  that  the 
secret  of  the  glass-drop  is  to  be  sought ;  and  there  it  is  that 
he  discovered  It.  Those  who  have  seen  glass-houses  know, 
that  when  a  piece  fiuls  in  the  hands  of  a  workman,  he  tlirows 
it  aside;  ana  this  piece  is  not  long  exposed  to  the  air  before 
it  breaks  in  pieces ;  and  when  the  same  workman  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  piece,  and  is  willing  to  preserve  it,  he  takes 
peat  care  not  to  let  it  cool  in  the  air ;  but  carries  it  hot  into 
another  oven  oi  a  moderate  heat,  where  he  leaves  it  for  a 
certain  time ;  and  this  last  operation  is  called  annealing  the 

A  natural  philosopher  who  is  witness  to  this  managment, 
ought  to  enquure  into  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  it.  How 
comes  it  that  the  glass  which  coob  in  the  air  breaks,  and  when 
it  has  been  annealed,  it  does  not  break  ?  This  is  the  reason. 
A  bit  of  melted  riass,  red-hot  and  liquid  at  the  same  time,  is  in 
that  state,  pore^  because  its  particles  are  divided  by  fire,  or 
so  violently  agitated,  that  these  component  parts  of  the  ^iasB 
hardly  touucfa  each  other. 

When  this  substance  is  exposed  to  the  txr^  Xk^  c»^ffik««l^ 
^ihi0  Buid,  which  Couches  tKe  surfikce  oC  the  tfto%,c,w^^^^e«^ 
mirface  Snt;  that  is,  brings  the  partic\e%  ww«c  Vs>%-^>^^> 
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braces  their  pores,  and  thus  imprisons  the  crystals,  which  still 
fill  the  inside  of  thb  substance.  While  these  fired  particles 
find  pores  enough  on  the  surface  to  move  freely,  the  glass  con- 
«dnues  whole ;  but  when  the  glass  grows  colder,  that  is,  when 
the  pores  of  its  sur&ce  begin  to  confine  these  fired  particles, 
then  their  whole  action  is  exerted  against  the  parts  of  the  glass, 
-which  they  break  into  a  thousand  pieces. 


Letter  from  Leonard  JSuLSSy  Prof.  Math,  at  Sertifty  and  F.ILS. 
concerning  the  gradual  Approach  of  the  Earth  to  the  Sutu 

M.  LB  MoNNiBR  writes  to  me,  that  there  is  at  Lejden  an 
Arabic  manuscript  of  Ibn  Jounis,  which  contains  a  history  of 
astronomical  observations.  I  am  very  impatient  to  see  such 
ft  work  which  contains  observations  that  are  not  so  old  as 
those  recorded  by  Ptolemy.  For  having  carefiiDy.  examined 
tiie  modem  observations  of  the  sun  with  those  of  some  cen* 
turies  past,  though  I  have  not  gone  fiurther  back  than  the  15th 
oentury,  in  which  I  have  found  Walther's  observations  made 
at  Nuremberg,  yet  I  have  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  sui^ 
fv  of  the  earth,  is  sensibly  accelerated  since  that  time,  ss 
that  the  years  are  shorter  at  present  than  formerly ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  is  very  natural :  for  if  the  earth,  in  its  motion, 
suffers  some  little  resistance,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
effect  of  this  resistance  will  gradually  bring  the  planets  nearer 
and  nearer  the  sun ;  and  as  meir  orbits  thus  become  less,  their 
periodical  times  will  also  be  diminished.  Thus  in  time  the  earth 
ought  to  come  within  the  region  of  Venus,  and  at  last  into 
that  of  Mercury,  where  it  would  necessarily  be  bmrnt.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  system  of  the  planets  cannot  last  for 
ever  in  its  present  state.  It  also  incontestably  fi^llows,  that 
this  system  must  have  had  a  beginning :  £ot  whoever  denies  it 
must  grant  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  at  the 
distance  of  Saturn,  and  even  farther,  and,  oonsequently,  that 
no  living  creature  could  subsist  there. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Profeswr  Eulsr  concerning  Ae  Coniractum 
of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets.—  [J750.] 

I  AM  Still  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vanced, that  the  orbs  of  the  planets  continue  to  be  contracted* 
and,  consequently^  their  periodical  times  grow  shorter. 
The  late  Dr.  Halley  bad  also  remacWi^d,  VltisX  ^^  x«hqIu« 
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tions  of  the  moon  are  quicker  at  present  than  they  were  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans^  who  have  left  us  some 
observations  of  eclipses.  But  as  we  measure  the  length  of 
years  by  the  number  of  days,  and  parts  of  a  day,  which  are 
crontained  in  each  of  them,  it  is  a  new  question,  whether  the 
days^  (V  the  revolutions  of  the  earth^  round  its  axis,  have 
always  been  of  the  same  length. 

At  present  we  measure  the  duration  of  a  day  by  the  number 
of  oscillations  which  a  pendulum  of  a  given  lengUi  makes  in 
this  space  of  time.  But  even  though  the  ancients  had  ac* 
tually  made  such  experiments,  we  could  draw  no  inferences 
from  them,  without  supposing,  that  gravity,  on  which  the  time 
of  an  oscillation  depend  has  always  been  of  the  same  force ; 
but  who  wiH  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  prove  thb  invariability 
in  gravity  ?  Thus,  even  supposing  that  the  days  had  suffered 
considerable  changes,  and  that  gravity  had  been  altered 
suitably  to  them,  so  that  the  same  pendulum  had  always  com* 
pleted  the  same  number  of  vibrations  in  a  day,  it  would^ 
nevertheless,  be  still  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  this  in* 
equality  w^e  it  ever  so  great.  And  yet  I  have  some  reasons^ 
deduced  from  Jupiter's  action  on  the  earth,  to  think,  that  the 
earth's  revolation  round  its  axis  continually  becomes  more 
and  mcMTe  rapid* 


New  DUeoveriet  relating  to  Ae  History  rf  Coral    By 
Dr.  ViTALum  DoNJTi.^ll75l.'i 

CoBAL  is  a  marine  vegetation,  in  shape  nearly  resembling 
a  shrub  strinped  of  its  leaves.  It  has  no  roots,  but  is  sup- 
ported on  a  broad  foot,  or  basis,  which  adapts  itself  like  wax, 
and  sticks  to  any  body  in  all  its  parts,  so  firmly,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  disengage  it.  The  shape  of  this  foot  is  not 
always  the  same;  but  it  mostly  approaches  to  rotundity. 
Its  use  is  to^  hold  the  coral  fixed,  and  support  it ;  not  to 
nourish  it:  since  there  are  found  pieces  of  coral,  with  their 
feet  broken  off,  which  nevertheless  continue  to  live,  to  grow, 
and  to  propagate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  From  this  foot 
arises  a  trunk,  generally  single,  the  greatest  Uiickness  of 
which  seldom  exceeds  an  inch. 

The  substance  of  the  coral  gives  way  to  the  ceUule  by 
small  cavities  2  vet  these  are  not  very  vbible  in  the  old  thick 
branches,  but  they  are  pretty  easily  seen  in  the  youn^  oxid 
slender.     Thus  the  cellule  does  not  enA  «X  VSftfc  cwSXv&a 
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k  ml  ihe  nid  iiiwtouu.  The  bolknr  of  Ae 
edUc  grows  nanow  into  m  Mrt  of  ebb  e.  vitban 
^ttme  apex ;  the  bdlj  of  wlndi  ti  ptata  in 
Anetcr  than  tbe  faMis.  Tlir  bottom  of  neb  a 
ftOnle  beta  the  fitot  of  the  cnral.  aod  ita  ■watbl 
tbe  hraocbT  or  most  dUtant  part  from  dm  fiwt.' 
fm  thif  ccuafe  k  lodgnl  the  potrpaa,  whidi  k 
miUe  lo  tbe  naked  eye,  bat  ita  exact  tbtfc  m 
miytabet^by  tbe  micnMOM ;  and  it  waabj 
Ikk  ncaofi,  that  a  drawing  baa  beoi  made  cf  k. 

^       From  eack  edhila  a  wlalt, 


iritb  daht  eqtal  r^a,  ueml*  cooici 
er  corned  appendiceal  aa,  wUdt  iw 


■  a  star* 

finisbed  with  other  conical  appendicea,  a  a,  wfaUt  imne  out 

flfkonboth  lidea.    Tbe  tro  rows  <^tbeae  have  dieir  dkeo- 

tHD  nearij  on  the  wme  [^ane-     The  rays  ve  aummhat  0at- 

■med.  Kod  a  trxMigfa  rkes  out  of  tfaek  ceatrcy 

■ovewbat  widened  at  its  beginning,  with  an 

•pemng  or  great  mouth  at  top,  m.    In  ila 

aulea  utere  are  eight  upright  ridges,  broad 

and  elevated,  and  as  many  wrinlde*  or  fun- 

rom ;  and  each  ray  is  inserted  between  everv 

two  wrinkles,  a,  a.     This  trough   u   ]^*cea 

on  a  smooth  part,  g,  which  we  niay  call  the 

belly  of  tbe  animal.  | 

'    It  is  in  this  position  that  the  polypns  Ii  ' 

aaen  the  moment  the  coral  ts  dnnm  out  of  \ 

tbe  sea.     The   polypoa,  in   this  contracted 

Mate,  seen  without  a  microscope,  resembles  ■ 

•  drop  of  milk ;  and  this  is  what  all  the  good 

coral^fishera  take  for  the  real  milk  of  the 
coral ;  the  rather,  because,  by  pressing 
the  bark  of  the  coral  with  the  fingers,  the 
polypus  is  forced  out,  and  in  coming 
*  forUi  it  always  retains  the  appearance  ^ 

While  the  first  cellule  k  shut  up,  or 

the  egg  of  the  coral  Ii  in  its  substance, 

we  do  not  find  any  one  bard  part  in  it 

like  bone  or  marijle;  it  is  all  soft:  but  afterwards,  when  the 

Miiule  opens,  we  begin  to  otaaerve  MmeVw&NwneUs-,  and 

trAca  it  is  grown  larger,  and  mWci  M  tbe  \l«i^\  >it  ^<a!i. «. 
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line  and  a  hal^  it  widens  u  bottom  and 
at  the  top,  and  grom  narrower  in  the 
floiddle.  amiMing  tlie  pn^>er  coniiit- 
enoe  and  hardneu  of  cinaL  And  aa 
thia  growi,  the  polypi  are  multiplied, 
andMwhaaBciiM<Mrc(M«lBTe  fonned. 
Heta  then  w«  Me  the  v^etation  i^ 
a  jimtt,  aad  dw  propagation  of  an 


.  7%e  wialiyw  ia  entirely  lilte  the 
conl,  M  to  ita  hardneta,  which  ■■ 
eqnat  ta  bona  or  awrUe.  Its  colour 
ia  white,  whan  poUdted.  Its  nir&co 
ia  Ikh^  MsmUad,  and  the  wrinkles 
run  len^inriae  of  the  branches.  Its 
ioaide  ia  of  ■  particular  OTgaoisatioD ; 
havii^  in  Ibe  centre  a  sort  of  cylinder,  irtiidi  is 


r  about  :i7 
leminy,  irincb  nm  to  the  drcunn 
fereoce  B  Btiaight  Unes. 

In  cmj  OBS  of  the  cellules  is 
finnd  a  pofypoi  here  represented, 
but  conaiderablT  magnified;  the 
tnechanim  of  wbidi  is  this :  three 


Oh  As  Oan  ef  dm  Pioea  Marma.     By  JMtas  PAiuays, 


All  the  necies  of  phocK,  lliis  being  die  generic^  lunne, 
lare  among  tham  a  very  great  likeness  to  eadi  other,  in  the 
■baps,  not  OBly  of  their  heads,  but  abo  of  their  bodiet  and 


cxtremiiiaa.    they  are  webbed  nexAy  alike,  are  alike  r^rtile. 
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viviparous,  bringing  forth,  suckling,  and  supportingthdr  young 
alil^ ;  anc^  in  fine,  all  have  the  same  title  to  these  appella- 
tions^  phocse,  vitulus^arinus,  sea-cow,  searlion,  Ac. ;  and  these 
names  are  vulgarly  given  to  them,  as  their  sise  happens  to  be 
greater  or  smaller. 

The  different  species  of  this  class,  or  radier  genus,  of  ani* 
mals,  are  distinguishable,  by  their  proportion^  their  size,  as 
to  their  full  growth,  their  teeth,  webbed  fbsti  and  whatever 
other  parts  in  some  may  not  be  proper  to  others. 

Their  size,  as  to  the  utmost  growth  of  an  adok,  is  every  dif- 
ferent. I  have  seen  one  whidi  was  7^  fo^t  in  length ;  and, 
being  very  young,  had  scarcely  anj  teeth  at  alL  One  now 
in  London  b  about  three  feet  long^  is  very  thick  in  proportkMiy 
and  has  a  well-grown  set  of  teeth ;  Vhich,  in  m  great  measure^ 
diows  this  to  be  about  its  full  growth.  The  manati  is  also 
a  phoca,  and  is  one  of  those  species  which  grows  to  a  pro- 
digious size. 

A  governor,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  had  a  young 
manati,  which  was  brought  to  him,  to  be  put  into  die  lakeGua- 
naibo,  which  was  near  his  house ;  where  he  was  kept  during 
26  years,  and  was  usually  fed  with  brc»d,  and  such-like  irag^ 
ments  of  victuals  as  people  often  feed  fish  with  in  a  fish-pond. 
He  became  so  familiar,  oy  being  deuly  visited  and  fed  by  the 
fiunily,  that  he  was  said  to  excel  even  the  dolf^uns,  so  much 
celelnrated  by  the  ancients,  for  their  docility  and  tameness. 
The  domestics  of  this  governor  named  him  Matto;  and  at 
whatever  time  of  the  day  they  called  him  by  that  name^  he 
came  out  of  the  lake,  took  victuals  out  of  their  hands,  crawled 
up  to  the  house  to  feed,  and  played  with  the  servants  and 
children ;  and  sometimes  10  persons  together  would  mount 
upon  his  back,  whom  he  carried  with  great  ease  and  safety 
across  the  lake. 

All  that  is  here  mentioned  of  the  dodUty  of  the  manati 
does  not  much  surpass  that  of  a  seal  now  in  London.  He  ian- 
swers  to  the  call  of  his  keeper,  and  is  observant  of  his  com- 
mands ;  takes  meat  from  his  hand,  crawls  out  of  the  water, 
and  stretches  at  full  length,  when  he  is  bid ;  and  when  ordered, 
returns  into  the  water;  and,  in  short,  stretches  out  his  neck  to 
kiss  his  keeper,  as  often  and  as  long  as  required.  These  are 
marks  of  a  tractableness  which  one  could  hardly  expect  firom 
animals  whose  mien  and  aspect  promise  little,  and  indeed 
whose  place  of  abode,  bein|;  for  me  moat  part  inaccessible^ 
prevent  their  being  familianaed  to  «ny  QWDmferce  with  men, 
except  by  mere  chance. 
The  wabruBfOr  mora,  is  another  «pec\e*rf  i?MfC»,«xA^aSKc% 
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very  little  in  shape  and  parts  from  the  other  species  of  this 
genus ;  except  that  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
ture  of  a  prodigious  size,  like  the  great  teeth  of  an  elepnant. 

LeUer^  daUd  May  2.  1750^  from  Mr.  Fjusssun  at  Naples^ 
rdaiing  to  the  Ruiiu  cf  Htrcvdanewn.  —  [1751.] 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  discovery  of  Hercu* 
laneum  was  much  spoken  of,  which  was  reported  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius^ 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Titu%  79  years  after  Christ. 

You  are  first  conducted  down  a  narrow  passage,  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass ;  and  in  a  gnidual  slope, 
to  the  depth  of  about  ^5  feet  perpendicular.  Here  is  shown 
a  ffreat  part  of  the  ancient  theatre,  a  building  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe.  That  part  where  the  spectators  sat  is  visiUe^ 
and  conabts  of  18  rows  of  broad  stone  seats,  one  above 
another,  in  a  semicircular  form.  At  proper  distances  within 
the  circuit  of  the  seats,  through  the  whole  range,  firom  bottom 
to  top,  are  little  narrow  flights  of  steps,  by  which  the  spec- 
tators might  come  'to  or  go  firom  their  seats  commodiously, 
without  crowding.  These  steps  or  stairs  also  lead  up,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  a  sort  of  gaJlery,  several  feet  wide,  which 
ranges  all  round  the  outside  of  the  theatre,  and  is  called  the 
precinct ;  above  which  there  are  other  stairs,  which  lead  to  a 
second.  By  this  precinct  it  is  judged  that  the  theatre,  with 
the  orchestra,  must  be  about  512  or  53  feet  diameter. 

There  is  another  openine,  distant  firom  that  whidi  leads  to 
the  theatre,  by  which  they  have  made  a  way  into  some  houses. 
Here  they  seem  to  have  dug  infinitely  more  than  about  the 
theatre ;  for  one  may  ramble,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  for  at  least 
half  a  xsii\!^.  Among  the  things  that  have  been  dug  out  of 
either  oi  the  two  places  are  many  parts  of  broken  horses,  with 
part  of  a  triumphiu  car  or  chariot,  all  of  gilt  bronze ;  and  which, 
they  say,  were  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  theatre. 

Two  equestrian  statues  were  found  on  each  side  of  one 
of  the  said  gates,  aind  they  suppose  fironting  a  street  that  led 
to  the  theatre.  One  of  these  statues  cannot  be  repaired; 
the  other,  which  happened  to  be  better  preserved,  is  well 
repaired,  and  is  set  up  under  the  piazza  in  the  gateway  of  the 
king*s  palace  at  Portici. 

Of  busts,  there  are  some  very  beautifui,  «&  V!tvdX  ^  ^vc^\«t 
Ammon,  Neptune,  Mercury^  Juno,  Cerea,  ¥d\tts  8t^    \^  ^^^* 
^fmrtments  of  the  palace  is  a  Taat  numbec  <A  VL\JOft  %x»»a«^ 

Q  6 
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many  of  which  are  extremely  beautifiil ;  also  a  great  Dumber 
of  little  idols,  tripods,  lachr3rmatorie8,  and  manr  vases  curi« 
ously  wrought.  Among  these,  is  a  whole  loaf  (thread  burai 
to  a  coal ;  which  they  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  touch.  It  is 
covered  with  a  glass  bell,  through  which  are  perceived  letters 
on  the  loaf,  which  possibly  were  the  baker's  mark. 

Of  the  pictures,  some  were  taken  out  of  a  temple  near  the 
theatre,  others  from  the  houses.  They  have  all  preserved 
their  colours  to  admiration,  which  are  very  lively.  They  are 
painled  in  firesco,  and  were  sawed  out  of  the  walu^  with  much 
trouble  and  care ;  and  are  now  fixed  with  binding  mortar,  or 
cement,  in  shallow  wooden  cases  to  prevent  theur  breakings 
and  varnished  over  to  preserve  their  colours.  You  must  think 
that  these  pictures  are  not  alike  valuable,  otherwise  than  fi'om 
their  antiquity;  some  doubtless  have  been  done  by  good 
hands,  others  Dybad»  as  one  sees  by  the  works  of  those  now- 
a-days. 

Tnere  are  many  baskets  and  cases  full  of  different  thingSg 
all  jumbled  together ;  such  as  kitchen  utensils,  locks,  boUsi 
rings,  hinges,  and  all  of  brass.  Things  that  were  of  iron, 
were  totalfy  eaten  up  with  rust.  When  the  workmen  came 
to  any  thing  of  that  sort,  it  mouldered  to  dust  as  soon  as  they 
touched  it ;  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  dampness  of  the 
earth,  and  the  many  ages  during  which  it  lay  buried.  There 
were  found  many  vases,  and  crystal  bottles  nill  of  water ;  but 
that  might  penetrate  through  the  earth  and  fall  into  them,  if 
not  close  stopped :  also  a  sort  of  standish  or  inkhom,  in  which 
-were  found  many  stylets  or  pens,  with  which  they  wrote  in 
those  days.  When  it  was  first  taken  out,  they  say,  the  ink 
had  not  only  its  natural  colour,  but  that  it  was  yet  capable  of 
tinging:  it  is  very  dry  now.  ■* There  were  eggs  found  quite 
whole,  but  empty ;  also  nuts  and  almonds ;  grain  of  several 
sorts,  beans  and  peas,  burnt  quite  black.  A&ny  other  sorts 
of  fruit  were  found  burnt  quite  to  a  coal,  but  whole. 

Mr.  F.  declares  that  he  cannot  be  of  the  opinion  of  some, 
who  assert  that  this  city  was  suddenly  swallowed  up,  which 
implies  that  the  earth  must  have  opened,  and  formed  a  pit  to 
receive  it.  His  opinion  is,  that  it  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
matter  issuing  from  the  mountain,  at  the  time  of  tfie  irruption ; 
because  most  things  were  found  upright,  chiefly  the  builoings. 

The  appearance  of  this  city  would  greatly  disappoint  such 
as  should  have  raised  their  expectation  to  see  in  it  spacious 
Mireets  and  ironta  of  houses ;  tor  the^  would  find  nothing  but 
itvu"  narrow  passages,  just  lu|^  eiio\^  xa  ^«2^  >i^x\^  Ss\^ 
witb  a  basket  on  the  head-,  andViAe  cno^to  Vi^^^xV 
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men  to  pass  each  other,  with  the  dirt  they  dig  out  There 
it  a  vast  niunber  of  these  passages,  cut  one  out  of  another ; 
ao  that  one  might  perhaps  walk  the  space  of  two  miles,  by 
going  up  every  turning. 

A  skeleton  was  found  in  a  doorway,  in  a  runnine  attitude; 
with  one  arm  extended,  which  appeared  to  have  had  a  bag 
of  money  in  the  hand  of  it,  for  the  lava  had  taken  so  exact  an 
impression  of  the  man,  that  there  was  a  hole  under  the  hand 
of  the  extended  arm  ;  which  hole  was  apparently  the  impres- 
sion of  the  bag,  and  several  pieces  of  silver  com  were  found 
in  it.  This  man,  therefore,  must  have  had  notice  enough  of  the 
danger,  to  endeavour  to  secure  his  treasure ;  though  he  must 
have  been  encompassed  with  liquid  fire,  in  attemptmg  it. 


Obienfatiims  an  the  Sex  of  Flowers.  By  W.  Watson,  F.R.S. 

Thb  sex  of  plants  b  very  well  confirmed  by  an  experiment 
winch  has  been  made  on  the  palma  major  foliis  flabelliformi- 
bus.  There  is  a  great  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  It  has  flowered  and  bom  fruit 
these  SO  jrears;  but  the  fruit  never  ripened,  and  when 
planted,  it  did  not  vegetate.  The  palm-tree  is  a  planta 
dioecia ;  that  is,  one  of  those  in  which  the  male  and  female 
parts  of  generation  are  on  different  plants.  We  having,  there- 
fore, no  male  plant,  the  flowers  of  our  female  were  never 
impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  male.  There  is  a  male 
plant  of  this  kind  in  a  garden  at  Leipsic,  20  German  miles 
from  Berlin.  We  procured  from  thence,  in  April,  1749,  a 
branoh  of  male  flowers,  and  suspended  it  over  our  female 
ones,  and  our  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that  our  palm- 
tree  produced  more  than  100  perfectly  ripe  fhiit ;  from  which 
we  have  already  1 1  young  trees.  This  experiment  was  repeated 
lastyear,  and  our  palm-tree  bore  above  2000  ripe  fruit. 

Tne  impregnation  of  the  female  palm-tree  by  the  male  has 
been  known  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Herodotus,  when 
speaking  of  the  paUn-tree,  says,  *<  that  the  Greeks  call  some 
of  these  trees  male,  the  fhiit  of  which  the^  bind  to  the  other 
kind,  which  bears  dates  ;  that  the  small  flies,  with  which  the 
male  abounds,  may  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit ;  for,"  says  this 
author,  *<  the  male  palm-tree  produces  in  its  fruit  small  flies, 
just  as  the  fig-tree  ooes." 

Theophrastus,  in  his  account  of  the  palm-tree,  gives  the 
very  process  mentioned  by  our  correspon&etvl.    ^'^J^Ke^XstxTi^ 
togemer," sAjs  he,  "the  males  and  tt\e  ferciAw^iA\vfitv«»»»^ 
the  Sruit  to  continue  and  ripen  on  the  Ireisa.     ^wsve,  ^wsk^ 


inuiy  of  whkh  r"  y  "V^^l^-treei,  call  it  capri- 

of  Iktle  idols,  ^<-^^^  JfJtTlbUowing  manner:  while 

ouilf  wrougW        ^      -^jiJ^S^  cut  off  «  branch  of  these 

to  a  co»l ;  w'  ^f^'^S^^i^  down  in  it  ou  the  flowers  of 

corered  with       '^^^PJ'^^^i^'"^'"  ^  female  does  not  cast 

on  the  loaf        t^^^^t'^O^  '*>  maturity."     Phiiy  mentions 

Of  the  •       Vii*''*^^^«^'°"'*  modem  authora,  Prosper  Al- 

tb«gtre,         ^P^^,^^  °^  ^^  impregnation  of  tlie  female 

their  co'       '^}Hi^i^^i<if  the  purposes  before  mentioQed. 

punted      J"*-  T'' 'S*^  (kilful  modem  gardeners  put  in  practice, 

troubl       ir^V  •JVlo'is  and  cucumbers,  the  very  method  men- 

cemcr       '^^^ii^,pJirttstuB  2000  years  Bgo,  in  regard  to  the 

■ad       ^^  P  _\i  tiiese  plants,  early  in  tLe  season,  are  in  this 

tlw       'ifi^^pd  to  frame*  and  glasses,  the  air,  in  which  they 

dr       ^i^'*  stagnant  than  the  open  air,  by  which  the  dis- 

h       f*^^  ^^  fevina  foecundans,  so  necessary  towards  the 

W       S^^pa  of  the  fruit  for  the  propagation  of  the  spedes,  is 

7     /J^inderedr  to  obviate  which,  they  collect  the  male 

/      ^^  when  fully  blown,  and  presenting  them  to  the  female 

'Jlbya  stroke  of  the  finger  they  scatter  the  farina  fcecundans 

Z^aa,  which  prevents  the  falUng  of  the  firuit  immaturely. 

glides  the  vegetables  before  mentioned,  which  bear  male 

^  female  flowers  on  the  same  root,  there  are  others,  which 

^nduce  these  organs  on  different  roots:  in  the  number  of 

^Me  are  the  palm-tree  (the  more  particular  sul^ect  of  this 

wper),  hops,  the  willow-tree,  mistletoe,  spinach,  hemp,  poplar, 

£rench  and  dog's  mercury,  die  yew-tree,  juniper,  and  several 

others.     Among  these,  the  valianeria  of  Linn^us,  as  to  the 

manner  in  which  its  male  flower  impregnates  the  female,  is 

one  oi'  the  most  singular  prodigies  in  nature. 

The  foundation  of  the  discovery  of  the  real  sex  of  plants, 
which  is  of  no  less  importance  in  natural  history  than  that 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  was 
laid  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society;  though  much 
of  the  honour  due  to  them  is  attributed  by  fbreigners  to  tJie 
late  ingenious  Mods.  Vaillant  of  Paris ;  and  this  may  have 
arisen  from  our  language  not  being  generally  understood  on 
the  Continent. 

Cmctmitig  Mr,  Bright,  the  Fat  Man  at  Maldem,  in  JSuez. 

Bn  T.  Cols,  J/J).— [1751.] 

Ma.  EnwAan  Bright,  grocer,  of  Maiden,  in  Essex,  died 

there  the  iOth  ofNovembei,  1750,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

He  waa  a  man  bo  extremely  &t,  and  ot  aw^  «a  >u\<^inxaDKia. 

and  weight,  that  ^ere  are  very  €ew,"iS  wv^,  vuii. '■m^ 
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Stances  to  be  found  in  any  countiy»  or  on  record  in  any  books. 
He  was  descended  from  families  greatly  inclined  to  corpulencyt 
both  on  his  &ther*8  and  his  mother's  side.  He  was  always  &t 
from  a  child,  yet  strong  and  active,  and  used  much  exercisoi 
not  only  when  a  boy,  but  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  too  unwieldy.  He  could  walk 
nimbly,  having  great  strength  of  muscles,  and  could  not  only 
ride  on  horseback,  but  would  sometimes  gallop  after  he  be* 
came  between  30  and  40  stone  weight.  He  used  to  go  to 
London  about  his  business,  till  the  journey '(40  miles)  became 
too  great  a  &tigue  to  him ;  so  that  he  lefl  it  off  some  years 
before  he  died.  In  the  last  year  or  two  he  could  walk  but  a 
little  way,  being  soon  tired,  and  out  of  breath.  At  12^  years 
old  he  weighed  144  pounds ;  and  before  he  was  20  he  weighed 
24  stone  or  336  pounds.  The  last  time  he  was  weighed, 
about  13  months  before  he  died,  his  weight,  exclusive  of  his 
clothes,  was  41  stone  and  ten  pounds,  or  584  pounds.  What 
it  exactly  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  told ;  but 
as  it  was  manifestly  increased  since  the  last  weighing,  if  we 
take  tlie  same  proportion  by  which  it  had  increased  for  many 
years  on  an  average  ;  viz.  about  two  stone  a  year,  and  only 
allow  four  pounds  addition  for  the  last  year,  on  account  of 
his  moving  about  but  little,  while  he  continued  to  eat  and 
drink  as  before,  this  will  bring  him  to  44  stone,  or  616  pounds. 
As  to  his  measure,  he  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half 
high.  His  body  round  the  chest  just  under  the  arms  measured 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  round  the  belly  six  feet  1 1  inches. 
His  arm  in  the  middle  of  it  was  two  feet  two  inches  about, 
and  his  leg  two  feet  eight  inches.  When  a  youth  he  used 
to  eat  somewhat  remarkably;  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
though  he  continued  to  eat  heartily,  and  with  a  good  relish, 
yet  he  did  not  eat  more  in  quantity  than  many  other  men  of 
good  appetite.  Though  he  did  not  take  any  liquor  to  an  in- 
toxicating degree,  yet,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  drank  more 
than  might  have  been  advisable  to  a  man  of  his  very  corpu- 
lent disposition.  When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was 
fond  of  ale  and  old  strong  beer ;  but  aherwards  hb  chief 
liquor  was  small  beer,  of  which  he  commonly  drank  about  a 
gallon  in  a  day.  In  other  liquors  he  was  extremely  moderate, 
when  by  himself,  sometimes  drinking  half  a  pint  of  wine  after 
dinner,  or  a  little  punch,  and  seldom  exceeding  his  quantity ; 
but  when  he  was  in  company,  he  did  not  confine  tumself  to 
so  small  an  allowance. 

He  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  aa  good  Yie8lL\\\  «&  «K<3  ina^ 
except  that  in  the  last  three  years,  he  waa  two  at  ^«^^^2sn« 
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geixed  with  an  inflammation  in  his  leg,  attended  with  a  little 
fyrer ;  and  every  time  with  such  a  tendency  to  mortification, 
m  to  make  it  necessary  to  scarify  the  part.  But  by  the  help 
of  scarifications  and  fomentations,  bleeding  largely  once  or 
Iwice  in  the  arm,  and  pm*ging,  he  was  always  soon  relieved.' 

He  married  when  22  or  23  jrears  old,  and  lived  a  little 
more  than  seven  years  in  that  state ;  in  whidi  dme  be  had 
five  children  bom. 

His  last  illness,  which  continued  about  fourteen  days,  waa 
a  miliary  fever.  It  began  with  pretty  strong  infianmmtory 
tjrmptoms,  a  verv  troublesome  cough,  great  difficult  of 
breathing,  &c.  and.  the  eruption  was  extremely  violent.  His 
body  began  to  putrefy  very  soon  after  he  was  dead ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  the  weather  was  cool,  it  became  very  ofien* 
ave  tlie  next  day,  before  a  coffin  could  be  made.  Tlie  coffin 
was  three  feet  six  inches  broad  at  the  shoulders,  two  feet  three 
inches  and  a  half  at  the  head,  22  inches  at  the  fi^  and  three 
fiset  one  inch  and  a  half  deep. 


On  the  Phewmena  qfJShctrieity  in  Vacuo,    BgMr*  Wjlxjjm 

Watson.— [11 5\.'} 

From  a  comparison  of  experiments  in  electricity  made  in 
vacuo,  with  those  already  made  in  open  air,  it  appears,  that 
on  the  removal  of  the  air  the  electricity  pervades  the  Vacuum 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  manifests  its  effects  on  any 
non-electric  substances,  which  terminate  that  vacuum ;  ana 
that  by  these  means,  originally-electric  bodies,  even  in  their 
most  perfect  state,  put  on  the  appearance  of  non-electrics, 
by  becoming  themselves  the  conductors  oi  electricity. 
^  The  experiments  alluded  to  in  this  paper  must  be  con* 
fidered  to  have  been  made  in  a  vacuum  by  Mr.  Smeaton's 
air-pump,  that  rarefies  1000  times. 

It  appeared  from  them,  Uiat  the  electricity,  meeting  with 

scarcely  any  resistance,  passed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 

and  electrized  the  air-pump ;  and  it  was  a  most  delightful 

spectacle,  when  the  room  was  darkened,  to  see  the  electricity 

in  its  passage ;  to  be  able  to  observe,  not,  as  in  the  open  ab, 

its  brushes  or  pencils  of  rays  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  but 

here  the  coruscations  were  of  the  whole  length  of  Uie  tube 

between  the  plates,  viz.  32  inches,  and  of  a  bright  silver  hue. 

Tliese  did  not  immediately  diverge  as  in  the  open  air,  but 

/requently,  from  a  base  apparently  ^t^  dmded  themselves 

jbto  less  and  less  ramificattons,  and  te^emVAed  vcrj  xcoi^^^Dft 

mogt  lively  coruacationa  of  the  aurora  \>Qresd2A. 
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Uance  it  appears  that  our  atmosphere,  when  drj,  is  the 
agent  by  whi<m  we  are  enabled  to  accumulate  electricity  on 
non-electrics ;  as  in  the  experiment  before  us,  on  the  removal 
of  it,  the  electricity  passed  off  into  the  floor  through  a 
vacuum,  of  the  greatest  length  we  have  hitherto  been  alue  to 
make,  became  visible  in  tms  vacuum,  and  manifested  itselt 
by  its  effects  on  the  air-pump,  being  the  non-electric  sub- 
stance, which  terminated  that  vacuum ;  whereas,  when  the 
air  is  not  taken  away,  the  dissipation  of  the  electricity  is  from 
every  port  of  the  prune  conductor.  We  see,  also,  contrary  to 
what  we  have  found  hitherto,  that  an  originally-electric  body, 
viz.  a  dry  glass  tube,  puts  on  the  apjpearance  of  a  non-electno^ 
by  becoming  itself  Uie  conductor  of  electricity,  that  is,  by  its 
keeping  out  the  air,  and  suffering  the  electricity  to  pervade 
the  vacuum. 

•  Mr.  W.  was  desirous  of  knowing,  for  the  further  illustration 
of  his  propositions,  whether  the  Leyden  experiment  could  be 
made  through  the  vacuum.  For  this  purpose  he  made  th^ 
before-mentioned  exhausted  tube  part  ot  the  circuit,  s& 
necessary  to  this  experiment.  In  this  experiment  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessaiy  that  the  whole  quantity,  or  nearly  so^  of 
the  accumulated  electricity,  should  be  discharged  in  the  same 
instant  of  time.  Accordingly,  on  making  the  experiment,  at 
the  instant  of  the  explosion  a  mass  of  very  bright  embodied 
fire  was  seen  to  dart  from  one  of  the  brass  plates  in  the  tube 
to  the  other ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  when  one  of  the 
plates  was  fairther  distant  from  the  other  than  10  inchei. 
When  the  distance  was  greater,  the  fire  then  be^an  to 
diverge,  and  lose  part  of  its  force ;  and  this  force  dimmisbed 
hi  proportion  to  its  divergency,  which  was  nearly  as  the 
distsAce  of  the  two  plates. 


Om  CoraL    B^  A$  Sieur  de  PsYsaoNifBL,  M.D.  —  [1751.] 

M.  DE  Fbtssonhel,  in  relation  to  the  question,  whether 
coral  is  a  plant,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  or  a  petrifi- 
cation or  congelation,  according  to  some,  after  exhibiting  the 
various  aiguments  delivered  in  support  cX  these,  condudea 
that  coral,  as  well  as  all  other  stony  sea-plants,  and  eveA 
sponges,  are  the  work  of  different  insects,  particular  to  each 
species  of  these  marine  bodies,  which  labour  uniformly  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  and  as  the  Supreme  Being  haa 
ordered  and  determined.  The  coral-\n«ect  ^cwm\^^\vv^ 
is  here  called  a  little  urtica,  purpura,  ot  ^Xy^^  «X!A.^\k\^ 
Mmigli.  took  for  its  flower,  .expands  \ts^\£  m  'w%3uet>  '^ 
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contracts  itself  in  air«  or  when  you  touch  it  in  water  with 
your  handy  or  pour  acid  liquors  to  it.  This  is  usual  to  6ahefl 
or  insects  of  the  vermicular  kind. 

When  our  author  was  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary  in  1725> 

he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  coral-insect  move  its  claws 

or  legs  ;  and  having  placed  a  vessel  of  sea-water  with  coral 

therein  near  the  fire,  these  little  insects  expanded  themselves* 

He  increased  the  fire,  and  made  the  water  boil,  and  by  these 

means  kept  them  in  their  expanded  state  out  of  the  coral,  as 

happens  m  boiling  shell-animalsy  whether  of  land  or  sea. 

Repeating  his  observations  on  other  branches,  he  clearly  saw 

that  the  little  holes  perceptible  on  the  baHk  of  the  coral 

were  the  openings  through  which  these  insects  went  forth. 

These  holes  correspond  with  those  little  cavities  or  cells 

which  are  partly  in  the  bark,  and  partly  on  the  substance  of 

the  coral;  and  these  cavities  are  the  niched  Which  the  insects 

inhabit.    In  the  tubes,  which  he  had  perceived,  are  contained 

the  organs  of  the  animal ;  the  glandules  are  Uie  extremities 

of  its  ^t,  and  the  whole  contains  the  liquor  or  milk  of  coral, 

which  is  the  blood  and  juices  of  the  animaL  When  he  pressed 

'this  little  elevation  with  his  nails,  the  intestines -ana  whole 

body  of  the  insect  came  out  mixed  together,  and  resemble4 

the  thick  juice  furnished  by  the  Sebaceous  glands  of  the  skia* 

.He  saw  that  the  animal,  when  it  wanted  to  come  forth  from 

its  niche,  forced  the  sphincter  at  its  entrance,  and  gave  it  an 

appearance  like  a  star  with  white,  yellow,  or  red  rays.  When 

the  insect  comes  out  of  its  hole  without  expanding  itself^  the 

feet  and  body  of  it  form  the  white  appearance  observed  by 

Marsigli ;  but  being  come  forth,  and  expanded,  it  forms  whi^ 

that  gentleman  and  our  author  took  for  the  petals  of  the 

flowers  of  coral,  the  calyx  of  this  supposed  flower  being  the 

body  of  the  animal  protruded  from  its  celL     The  milk  before 

mentioned  is  the  blood  and  natural  juice  of  the  insect,  and  is 

more  or  less  abundant  in  proportion  to  its  health  and  vigour. 

On  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  fishermen  broi:^ht  him,  in  a 

berrel  of  sea-water,  one  of  those  madreporas  which  are  called 

in  Provence  fenouille  de  mer,  or  sea-fennel.    It  had  beea 

put  into  the  barrel  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  sea  * 

And  he  observed,  that  the  extremities  of  this  madrepora  were 

jofl  and  tender,  furnished  with  a  transparent  mucosity,  like 

that  of  snails :  these  extremities  were  of  a  beautiful  yellow 

colour,  and  were  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter.     In  this  he 

jm^  an  animal,  resemblins  the  cuttle-fish,  polype,  or  sea- 

0^tUe.     The  body  of  thU  ni^ fiS\ed x)^^  c«iiXx^\  '\\&Kead  was 

fkfied  m  the  muUUe  of  iV)  and  ytva  vusiwtfid^  \^1  ^k^^sc^ 
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feet  or  daws :  these  feet  filled  the  intervals  of  the  partitions 
observed  in  the  madrepoFs,  and  were  at  pleasure  brought  to 
its  heady  and  were  furnished  with  yellow  papillse.  Its  head 
or  centre  waa  lifted  up  occasionally  above  the  surface,  and 
often  oontraeled  and  cOlated  itself  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  move  distinctly  all  its  claw% 
as  well  as  its  head  or  centre. 

The  fledi  of  the  animal  of  the  madrepora  is  so  soft,  that  it 
divides  on  tba  gentlest  touch.  This  soft  texture  prevented 
M.  de  P.  from  detaching  any  one ;  and  he  observes  that  there 
are  in  those  seas  several  large  species  of  urticSy  whidi  become 
soft  on  the  leatl  touch.  He  mentions  one  sort  of  above 
M  foot  in  diamelert  whose  body  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
and  which  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.  After  the  madrepora 
•had  been  preserved  three  days,  the  contained  animals  covered 
its  whole  surfiure  whh  a  transparent  jelly,  which  melted  away» 
and  fisU  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  as  the  animal  died ;  and 
both  the  water  and  madrepora  then  had  a  putrid  fishy  smelL 
After  having  destroyed  and  consumed  all  the  animals^  the 
extremities  «  die  omdrepora  became  white. 

From  what  has  been  extracted,  concerning  the  coral  and 
madrepora,  an  idea  aaay  be  formed  of  the  millepora,  lytho- 
phyton,  corallines,  and  8|>onges ;  each  of  which  is,  according 
to  our  author,  the  habitation  of  numerous  animals,  and 
formed  by  them.  He  has  given,  firom  his  own  observations, 
particidar  accounts  of  each  of  these  productions,  and  divided 
them  into  genera  md  species  with  great  accuracy;  and 
thouj^  in  common  they  are  the  habitations  of  animals,  each 
species  varying  in  form  and  bulk,  and  composbg  its  cell  in 
various  forms  and  manners,  and  of  different  consistences, 
constitutes  their  essentU  character.  As  oysters,  scallops, 
musdes,  cockles,  snail%  Ac.  have  a  power  ^ven  them,  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  of  forming  and  enlarging  their  separate 
dweUingB,  to  these  bodies,  Uie  subjects  of  this  treatise,  the 
same  power  is  given,  but  in  large  families.  In  the  madrepora, 
its  animal  occupies  the  extremity;  in  the  millepora,  the 
substance;  in  corallines  and  sponges,  the  void  places;  in' 
ooral  and  lithophytes,  the  cortioS  parts.  Each  of  these 
antmak,  according  to  their  kind,  furnish  substances  differing 
as  mudi  in  consistence  as  in  form.  That  of  coral  is  ex* 
tremely  hard,  and  compact;  the  madrepora  and  millepora 
are  of  a  stony,  but  more  loose  texture ;  the  coralline  is  still 
more  soft ;  the  lithophyton,  of  a  substance  nesx^  Vi^oicu^Eaa^ 
stone;  and  the  sponge  is  iofi  and  elaaUc« 
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^JBmrimenit  in  France  concerning  the  Amakgy.iifTlmnder 
■'miEkctriaiy.^l\U^-\ 

•  •  Thx  Fhiladelphum  experiments  iHbich  Mr.  Coilituoii  eoB»- 
IMMnlniii  i1  to  the  public  having  been  uiufwaBy  admired  in 
Fimoe,  the  King  desired  to  see  them  pesfinnadL  Tberafoie 
thft  Duke  d'Ayen  oflRsred  his  Majesty  ma  coimti74iaiBe  at  St. 
Bamain^  where  M.  de  Lor,  toaster  of  exporiacalal  phikMophy, 
llmilil  put  those  of  Philaddphia  in  exacadon.  Hia  BMea^ 
aair  tfaem  with  great  satisfoction,  and  guiUj  sfphndM  Mdi- 
aiaan  Franklin  and  Collinson.  These  MJmaai  of  hiiMMBSty 
tanag  excited  in  Messieuris  de  Bumn»  lyAtfbard^  and  De 
LoTy  a  desire  of  Terifying  the  coojectiarea  ofMr^Tinaaklinf  on 
Aaanalogy  of  thunder  and  ele^ct^,  tiny  ptaparad  than* 
aJmus  for  making  the  experiments. 

.  M;  d'Alibard  chose  for  this  purpose  a  gMds  sitaated  at 
Maily,  where  he  piaoed  on  an  alecikrical  body  s(  |KMnted  bsir 
af  irsii,  of  40  feet  high.  On  the  10th  of  ttUy,  «  minutes 
past  two,  afternoon,  a  stormy  doud  baring  passed  over  ds 
atoewhere  the  bar  stood,  those  that  were  appomled  to  observe 
w  drew  near,  and  attracted  from  it  mrks  of  firs»  paroemag 
Aai  same  kind  of  commotions  as  in  the  comaDoa  airctrkal  ex- 
psriments.  M.  de  Lor,  sensible  of  the  good  aoooess  of  thb 
aBmeriment,  resolved  to  repeat  it  at  his  house  at  the  Botrapade 
at  nris.  He  raised  a  bar  of  b-on  99  feet  higfa»  piaoed  on  a 
(sake  of  resin,  two  feet  square,  and  three  inous  thick.  On 
die  i9th  of  May,  between  four  and  five  in  dw  aftsmoon,  a 
atormy  doud  having  passed  over  the  bar,  wlien  it  renoained 
half  an  hour,  he  &ew  sparks  from  tiie  b«t  These  sparks 
ware  like  those  of  a  gun,  when,  in  the  dectriesi  experiments, 
tiia  g^obe  is  only  ruM>ed  by  the  cushioh,  and  thejr  prodaeed 
the  same  noise,  the  same  me,  and  the  same  onsckhng.  Thigr 
drew  the  strongest  sparks  at  the  distance  af  niaa  lines,  while 
llie  lain,  mingled  with  a  little  hail,  fdi  frooi'  idia  dowi^  with- 
out either  thunder  or  lightning ;  this  doud  being,  according 
to  all  appearance,  only  the  consequence  of  a  stoim,  which 
hqipened  elsewhere.  From  this  experiment  tikay  conjectored, 
nt  a  bar  of  iron,  placed  in  a  high  situation  on  an  deetricd 
^^fj  might  attract  the  storm,  and  deprive  tlia  doud  of  all  its 
lliiiBder. 

8l  Germamy  Jufy  12.  1752.— Towards  11  m  the  momhig 
0'  AcBvens  began  to  be  covered  to  the  south-west,  wiUi 
Jmoff  claps  of  thunder  snd^btDni|^iX%^it!sx^Sa^^      The 
Abbs  haajvun  time  to  go  to  the  fssx^uen,  *w\ak«cfi  Vft  ^^a^^^^ 
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Duko  d'Ayen,  who  had  brepared  every  thing  for  the  expert* 
ments.  An  iron  wire  descended  from  the  top  of  the  pole^ 
and  rested  on  the  hot4iouse  of  the  garden :  this  wire  was  sup* 
ported  by  a  silken  cord,  and  was  terminated  by  a  tm  cylinder, 
of  about  tfaree  inches  diameter,  and  three  feet  long.  The 
electric!^  of  this  cylinder  was  such  that,  when  a  finger  ap  • 
proached  it,  two  or  three  very  lively  sparks  at  a  time  were  pnn 
duced,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  naUs  of  one's  fingers 
cracked  against  each  other.  Then  the  Duke  d'Ayen  took 
the  first  shmb  he  met  in  the  hot-house,  which  hi^ppened 
to  be  that  from  winch  the  labdanum  is  produced :  he  placed 
it  with  its  pot  on  a  cake  of  resin,  and  fastened  the  iron  wire 
to  one  of  iti  favanches.  This  shrub  was  instantly  electrified, 
80  that  whitish  sparks  issued  from  every  leaf,  with  the  same 
kind  of  cracking  just  mentioned;  but  the  trunk  of  this  shmb 
bad  a  much  stronger  electricity ;  whether  at  that  instant  the 
electricity  of  the  cloud  was  more  strong  ^for  it  varies  every 
moment),  or  that  die  force  of  the  whole  electricity,  expanded 
through  the  leaves,  became  concentrated  in  the  trunk  of  thki 
shrubb  The  Diike  then  took  one  of  his  silver  watering-pots, 
which  was  two  feet  and  a  half  high :  he  filled  it  with  water 
within  an  inch  of  the  brim,  and  placed  it  on  the  electrical  cake, 
dipping  into  it  a  wire  of  lead,  which  conununicated  with  that 
wire  which  came  from  the  top  of  tlie  pole.  Of  all  the  electricity 
tried  till  then,  this  was  incomparably  the  strongest :  there  were 
20  sparks ;  and  on  advancing  the  fmger  towards  it,  the  shock 
affected  the  arms  and  breast  with  great  violence. 


iMir  from  JBenjamis  Pmankun^  JE$q.  concerning  an  EkC" 
trieal  £tls.    DaM  Pkikuk^hia,  October  1.  1752. 

As  frequent  aaentioa  is  made  in  the  public  papers  from^ 
ButofCy  oi  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia  experunent,  for 
drawing  the  electric  fire  from  clouds  by  means  of  pointed 
rods  of  iron  erected  on  high  buildings,  &c.  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  the  curious  to  be  informed,  that  the  same  experiment  haa 
sacceedsd  in  Hiiladelphia,  though  made  in  a  difierent  and 
msse  easy  manner,  which  any  one  may  try,  as  follows :  — 

Make  a  small  cross,  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar ;  the  arras 
io  long,  as  to  reach  to  the  four  corners  of  a  larae  thin  silk 
handkerchief,  when  extended  :  tie  the  comers  of  the  hand- 
kerchief  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross ;  so  you  have  the 
body  of  a.  kite ;  which  being  properly  acoommodajt«d'^^% 
lail^  loop,  and  Btring,  will  rise  in  the  ait  Yke  lihoisi^  tD»^  ^ 
PVet;  but  Mb,  bemg  of  silk^  ia  fitter  tA  ben  \)da^^^i^ 


the  DuK       'C^ti* 

^KhJJ       ^^^^tWA  tne  trame  en  uie  ooor  or  wioaow, 
^^fft^j^  thunder  clouda  come  over  the  kite,  the 


^i5*&  J™*'  t^^  electric  fir 
pf.i'J^o  wioe,  «riJl  be  ele 


S66  Mf  maMivr"*  ^jtulx  islawds. 

■  ^r-**  ^B«.    To  die  top  of  the 

lieUtnff^f  -        ^-'^edaveiy  ■ham-pointed 

Exp^mai         ^  •-     .---^>^^(te*ood.     To  the  end  of 

atdElKtt  ,.^^^^*)„  be  tiedaulk  ribbon;  and 

*^^'^  j<^^"(  Jay  may  be  &steDed. 

<2^*iVi5"'^''  •  thunder-goat  appears  to  be 

t^^m^ia  who  holds  the  string  must  stand 

^•»^*^Sm.  or  under  some  covesr,  so  that  the 

^  ^  iret ;  and  care  mutt  be  taken  that 

^^^iMch  the  trame  of  the  door  or  window. 

-     da  come  over  the  kite,  the 

fire  from  them ;  and  the 

M^i'jilic  twuie,  Will  oe  electrified;  and  the  loose 

f^^^j^  nrine  will  stand  out  every  way,  and  be 

^        ^V'jffn  qiprooching  fioger. 

K        ^^%  rai"  ^^^  ^^  '^  I"^  ■'■^  twine,  so  that  it 

^^t  the  electric  fire  freely,  you  will  find  it  streain 

2       y^^illy  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of  your  knuckle. 

I       ^Suj  "'^  phial  may  be  diarged  ;  and  from  electric  fire 

J'^Jiained  spirits  may  be  kindled,   and    all  the  other 

^^  expcrimeota  be  performed,  which  are  uiually  done 

^^help  of  a  rubbed  glass  globe  or  tube,  and  thus  the 

^(H-jM  of  the  electric  matter  with  that  of  lightning  is  com- 

^^demonstrated. 

f       of  At  great  AUeratiotu  lehieh  the  Inlands  of  SeUfy  ioK 
j  undergont  tince  the  Time  of  the  Andentt.     By  tie  Set. 

Mr.  William  BoRLAiE. —  [1753.] 
'  The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  are  all  new-comers ;  there 
ii'not  here  an  old  habitation  wor^  no^ce ;  nor  any  remains 
of  Fhenician,  Grecian,  or  Koman  art,  either  in  town,  castle, 
port,  temple,  or  sepulchre.  All  the  antiquities  are  of  the 
rudest  Druid  times  ;  and,  if  borrowed  in  any  measure  from 
diose  eastern  traders  before  mentioned,  were  borrowed  from 
their  most  ancient  and  simple  rites. 

How  came  these  ancient  inhabitants,  then,  it  majr  be  asked, 
to  vanish,  so  as  that  the  present  have  no  pretensions  to  any 
affinity  or  connection  of  any  kind  with  them,  either  in  blood, 
language,  or  customs  ?  How  came  they  to  disappear,  and 
leave  so  few  traces  of  trade,  riches,  or  arts,  and  no  posterity, 
that  we  can  learn,  behind  them '/  Two  causes  of  this  fact 
occurred  while  Mr.  D.  .was  at  Scilly,  which  may  perhaps 
AUu/>rt/ieie  enquiries;—  tlw  nanV^^  encxou^taenta  of  the 
Wl^  Mpd  tM  muuiest «  subwdeivoc  tX  wKoe  ^"k^  ^  <&»«>»&&.. 
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The  sea  is  the  insatiable  monster,  which  devours  these 
little  islands,  gorges  itself  with  the  earth,  sand,  clay,  and  all 
the  yielding  parts,  and  leaves  nothing,  where  it  can  reach, 
but  the  skeleton,  the  bared  rock.  Tne  continual  advances 
which  the  sea  makes  on  the  low  lands  are  obvious,  and  within 
the  last  30  years  have  been  very  considerable.  What  we  see 
happening  every  day  may  assure  us  of  what  has  happened  in 
former  times ;  and  from  the  banks  of  sand  and  earth  giving 
way  to  the  sea,  and  the  breaches  becoming  still  more  open,* 
and  irrecoverable,  it  appears  that  repeated  tempests  have 
occasioned  a  eradual  dissolution  of  the  solids  for  many  agef^ 
and  as  gradual  progressive  ascendency  of  the  fluids. 

On  shifting  of  the  sands  in  the  channel,  walls  and  ruins  are 
frequently  seen :  there  are  several  phenomena  of  the  same 
nature,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  to  be  seen  on  these 
shores.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  foundations,  which  were 
probably  six  feet  above  hifi;h-water  mark,  now  10  feet  under, 
which  together  make  a  difference  as  to  the  level  of  16  feet. 
To  account  for  this,  the  slow  advances  and  depredations  of 
the  sea  will  by  no  means  suffice ;  we  must  either  allow,  that 
the  lands  inclosed  by  these  fences  have  sunk  so  much  lower 
than  they  were  before,  or  else  we  must  allow,  that  since  these 
lands  were  inclosed,  the  whole  ocean  has  been  raised  16  feet 
perpendicular ;  which  last  will  appear  much  the  harder  and 
less  tenable  supposition  of  the  two.  Here  then  was  a  great 
subsidence ;  the  land  between  Sampson  and  Trescaw  sunk  at 
least  16  feet,  at  a  moderate  computation.  This  subsidence 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  sudden  inundation,  and  ^is 
inundation  is  likely  not  only  to  have  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  have  terrified  others  who  survived 
into  a  total  desertion  of  their  shattered  islands.  By  this 
means,  as  I  imagine,  that  considerable  people,  who  were  the 
aboru:ine8,  and  carried  on  the  tin  trade  with  the  Fhenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  extirpated.  . 
*^  Tradition  seems  to  confirm  this ;  there  being  a  strong 
persuation  in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall,  that  formerly 
there  existed  a  large  country  between  the  Land's  End  and 
Sdlly,  now  laid  many  fathoms  under  water.  The  particular 
arguments  by  which  they  support  this  tradition  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  last  edition  of 
Camden. 

But  though  there  are  no  evidences  to  be  depended  on,  of 
any  ancient  connection  of  the  Land's  End  axid  oc'Sln  >  ^^X  ^S^^aX 
Ae*causc  of  that  inundation,  which  destroyed  Tn>]OL  o1  x^efli^ 
^i^io^  m^t  reach  also  to  the  Cornisli  diot^  \%»Xx««»A^ 
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wind  of  a  thiinder-gust  widiout  tearing.  To  the  top  of  thd 
upright  stidc  of  die  crott  is  to  be  fixed  a  very  shtRHpointed 
wire,  rising  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  To  the  aid  of 
^e  twine,  next  the  hand,  is  to  be  tied  a  ailk  ribbon ;  wad 
where  the  twine  and  silk  joint  a  key  may  be.&stened, 

llie  kite  is  to  be  raised  when  a  thunder^gnst  appears  to  be 
eoming  on,  and  the  person  who  holds  the  string  must  sUuid 
within  a  door,  or  window,  or  mider  some-eorerf  so  that  the 
aSlk  ribbon  may  not  be  wet ;  and  care  must  b6  taken  that 
the  twine  does  not  touch  the  frame  of  the  door  or  window. 
As  soon  as  any  of  the  thunder  ckmds  oomlt  orer  the  kite,  the 

Eointed  wire  will  draw  the  electric  fire  ftom  them ;  and  the 
ite,  with  all  the  twine,  will  be  electrified;  and  the  loose 
laments  of  the  twine  will  stand  out  eveiry  wij»  and  be 
attracted  by  an  a{^roaching  finger. 

When  tne  rain  has  wet  the  lute  and  twiae^  so  that  it 
can  conduct  the  electric  fire  firedy*  you  will  fiftd  it  sti^eam 
out  plentifully  firom  the  key  on  the  approadi  of  yoior  kaucUe*. 
At  tnis  key  me  phial  may  be  charged ;  and  froon  dectricfiie 
thus  obtamed  spirits  may  be  kindled,  and  all  the  islhor 
electrical  experiments  be  performed,  which  are  usually  ddat 
by  the  help  of  a  rubbed  glass  gbbe  or  tid>e,  and  thus  Ihft 
sameness  of  the  electric  matter  with  that  of  ^«fhf^"g  is  cqddk^ 
jdetely  demonstrated. 


Of  the  great  AUeraHoni  which  the  JUands  qf  SeSfy  ham 
undergone  since  the  Time  of  the  AndeiUs.^  Bjf  the  Bee. 
Mr,  William  Borlase.  —  [1753.] 

'  The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  are  all  new-oomers ;  there 
is'not  here  an  old  habitation  worth  notice ;  nor  any  remains 
of  Phenician,  Grecian,  or  Roman  art,  either  in  town,  castle, 
port,  temple,  or  sepulchre.  All  the  antiquities  are  of  the 
rudest  Druid  times ;  and,  if  borrowed  in  aii^y  measure  firom 
those  eastern  traders  before  mentioned,  wsct  bonrowed  fix>m 
their  most  ancient  and  simple  rites. 

How  came  these  ancient  inhabitants,  then,  it  ma^  be  asked^ 

to  vanish,  so  as  that  the  present  have  no  pretensions  to  anv 

affinity  or  connection  of  any  khid  with  them,  either  in  bloo4 

language,  or  customs?    riow  came  they  to  disappear,  and 

leave  so  few  traces  of  trade,  riches,  or  arts,  and  no  posteri^» 

that  we  can  learn,  behind  them  ?    Two  causes  of  this  fiKt 

mscaned  while  Mr.  B.  jrw  at  Sdlly,  which  may  perhui 

Hutkfy  theae  eQqttiriea;-^  tihe  wimVEBiX  «&ieraM2bsKDss9CLt&  of  tht 

m^  md  99  nunMnst  a  igWAtnda  ol.«wi^  ^so^^v^  ^Obia^s^  v 
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The  sea  is  the  insatiable  monster,  which  devours  these 
little  islands,  gorges  itself  with  the  earth,  sand,  clay,  and  all 
the  yielding  parts,  and  leaves  nothing,  where  it  can  reach, 
but  the  skeleton,  the  bared  rock.  'Die  continual  advances 
which  the  sea  makes  on  the  low  lands  are  obvious,  and  within 
the  last  80  years  have  been  very  considerable.  What  we  see 
happening  every  day  may  assure  us  of  what  has  happened  in 
former  times ;  and  from  the  banks  of  sand  and  earth  giving 
way  to  the  sea,  and  the  breaches  becoming  still  more  open,* 
and  irrecoverable,  it  appears  that  repeat^  tempests  have 
occasioned  a  fluAiial  dissolution  of  the  solids  for  many  ages^ 
and  as  graduiu  progressive  ascendency  of  the  fluids. 

On  shifting  m  the  sands  in  the  channel,  walls  and  ruins  are 
frequently  seen :  there  are  several  phenomena  of  the  same 
nature,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  to  be  seen  on  these 
shores.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  foundations,  which  were 
probably  six  feet  above  hieh-water  mark,  now  10  feet  under, 
which  together  make  a  difference  as  to  the  level  of  16  feet. 
To  account  for  this,  the  slow  advances  and  depredations  of 
the  sea  wOl  by  no  means  suffice ;  we  must  either  allow,  that 
the  lands  inclosed  by  these  fences  have  sunk  so  much  lower 
than  they  were  before,  or  else  we  must  allow,  that  since  these 
lands  were  indosed,  the  whole  ocean  has  been  raised  16  feet 
perpendicular ;  which  last  will  appear  much  the  harder  and 
less  tenable  supposition  of  the  two.  Here  then  was  a  great 
subsidence ;  the  land  between  Sampson  and  Trescaw  sunk  at 
least  16  feet,  at  a  moderate  computation.  This  subsidence 
must  have  been  followed  by  a  sudden  inundation,  and  ^is 
inundation  is  likely  not  only  to  have  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  have  terrified  others  who  survived 
into  a  total  desertion  of  their  shattered  islands.  By  this 
means,  as  I  imagine,  that  considerable  people,  who  were  the 
aborkines,  and  carried  on  the  tin  trade  with  the  Fhenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  extirpated.  . 
*^ Tradition  seems  to  confirm  this;  there  being  a  strong 
persuation  in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall,  that  formerly 
there  existed  a  large  country  between  the  Land's  End  and 
Sdlly,  now  laid  many  fathoms  under  water.  The  particular 
arguments  by  which  they  support  this  tradition  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  last  edition  of 
Camden. 

But  though  there  are  no  evidences  to  be  depended  on,  of 
any  ancient  connection  of  the  Land's  End  and  ocSLn  >  ^^X  ^CdskX 
the  'cause  of  that  inundation,  which  destroyed  xnudcL  o1  ^^iM& 
ulaads,  might  reach  also  to  the  ComiaU  diotea  Ss^  «»Xx««s>A$ 
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probable,  there  being  several  evidences  of  a  likt  aiibsideabe 
of  the  land  in  Mount  s  Bay. 

Account  of  the  Death  cf  Mr,  George  Wiluam  BicBMiXtf 
Profkiwr  €f  Experimental  Philcmfphyy  and  aMember  of  the, 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  PeterdmrgK^  [17550 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  Mr.  R.  might  advance  in  an 
intended  discourse  on  electricity  with  the  greater  certainty/ 
he  neglected  no  opportunity,  on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder- 
doud,  diligently  to  discover  its  strength.  Bmts  were  standing 
for  this  purpose  always  on  the  roof  of  the  hodse.  These  re- 
ceived the  electrical  power  of  the  clouds,  and  imparted  it  to 
certain  diains  fastened  to  them ;  by  which  it  was  conducted 
into  one  of  his  rooms,  where  his  apparatus  was.  He  was 
attending  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Academy  the  26t}i  Of 
July,  175S,  a  little  before  noon,  when  it  thundered  at  a  prettv 
distance,  the  sky  being  dear,  and  the  sim  shining.  On  this 
he  hastened  home,  in  nopes  of  confirming  his  former  oboerv- 
ations,  or  possibly  enabling  himself  to  make  new  ones. 

The  engraver  Sokolow,  who  had  the  care  of  his  treatise^ 
accompanied  him,  to  make  himself  the  better  acquainted  with 
the  chief  circumstances  of  the  electrical  experiment,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  represent  it  more  justly  on  a  copper-plate. 
Mr.  Richman  carried  the  eneraver  immediately  to  his  ap* 
paratus,  taking  notice  of  the  degree  of  electridty  on  his  bar, 
which  was  then  only  four ;  and  by  which  it  appeared  that 
his  bar  had  receivea  very  little  from  the  thunder.  He  de- 
scribed to  Mr.  Sokolow  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
would  attend  the  electrical  power  being  increased  to  the 
45th,  or  more  degrees  of  his  expositor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  misfortune  happened,  about  half  an 
hour  after  noon,  which  cost  Professor  Richman  his  life.  A 
thick  cloud,  that  came  from  the  north-east,  and  seemed  to 
float  very  low  in  the  air,  was  taken  notice  of  by  people  walk- 
ing in  the  street ;  and  these  affirm,  that  they  could  plainly' 
see,  on  the  subsequent  flash  of  lightning,  and  peal  of  thunder, 
a  quantity  of  vaporous  matter  issue  from  it,  which  diffiised 
itself  in  the  circumjacent  space. 

According    to    die    account   of  the   engraver   Sokolow, 

Mr.  Richman  inclined  his  head  towards  the  expositor,  to  ob' 

genre  what  degree  of  force  it  would  have ;  and  while  he  stood 

MD  that  bent  posture,  a  great  wYutje  «xi^  >D\m&lv  Ere  appeared 

between  the  electrical,  expoaitor  axv^ '^(Lc.^i^mvcLiVvftiSL 

4t  the  same  time  arbae  a  siort  o^  ^ttresccci)  ot  tq^-^xl^  Vta^ 
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entirely  benumbed  the  engrayer,  and  made  him  sink  down  on 
the  ground ;  so  that  he  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  tliu 
loud  thundc^-clap. 

The  particulars,  which  happened  to  Mr.  Richman,  Mr.  So- 
kolow  is  ignorant  of.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  senses, 
he  got  up,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  acquainting  every  one 
whom  he  met  in  the  street,  that  the  thunder  had  struck  into 
into  Mr.  Richman's  house.  On  the  other  side,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Richman  heard  the  very  loud  stroke  of  thunder,  she 
came  hastening'  into  the  chamber,  in  which  she  conjectured 
she  should  see  the  bad  consequences.  She  found  her  hus- 
band past  sensation,  sitting  upon  a  chest,  which  happened  to 
be  placed  behind  him,  and  leaning  against  the  wall ;  whicli 
situation  must  have  been  occasioned  by  his  falling  back  on 
receiving  the  electrical  blow.  He  was  no  sooner  struck  than 
kiUed.  There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  life.  A  sul- 
phureous smell,  not  unlike  that  which  is  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder^  di£Pused  itself  through  the  whole  house. 
Some  servants,  who  were  hard  by  in  the  kitchen,  felt  it» 
effects,  being  quite  stupified.  The  electrical  expositor  stood 
on  a  low  buffet,  upon  which  was  likewise  placed  a  China  bowl 
that  was  cracked ;  and  there  was  such  a  shaking  in  the  house, 
that  tlie  shock  even  stopped  the  movement  of  an  EngFish 
dock,  or  pendulum,  which  was  in  an  adjoining  room.  No 
other  consequences  were  observed  in  the  house.  But  we  have 
^ound  another  effect  of  the  force  of  electricity,  or  of  thunder- 
bolts, discoverable  by  the  door-posts  of  the  house  ;  for  tliey 
were  rent  asunder  lengthwise,  and  the  door,  with  that  part 
of  the  posts,  so  torn  away,  twirled  into  the  porch.  The  reason 
of  which  appears  to  be,  because  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
chains,  that  were  carried  from  the  bars  at  the  house-top  to 
the  expositor,  passed  very  near  them  ;  and  the  kitchen-door, 
being  at  a  little  distance  off*,  had  a  splinter  torn  out,  and 
dashed  against  a  staircase,  that  went  towards  the  top  of  the 
house ;  80  that  part  of  the  electrical  matter  seems  to  have 
taken  its  course  this  way,  but  without  doing  any  more  damage. 
They  opened  a  vein  of  the  breathless  body  twice,  but  no 
blood  followed.  They  endeavoured  to  recover  sensation  by 
violent  chafing,  but  in  vain.  On  turning  the  corpse  topsy- 
turvy, during  the  rubbing,  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood 
fell  out  of  the  mouth.  There  appeared  a  red  spot  on  the 
forehead,  from  which  spirted  some  urops  of  blood  through  the 
pores,  without  wounding  the  skin.  The  shoe  beloTiig(&%  \a 
the  left  foot  was  burst  open.  Uncovefmg  ti^e  ^wA.  ^V  \5wbX 
p)ace,  tbey  found  a  blue  mark,  by  which  \t  \&  coxvdvaAfc^^iwiX 

B 
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the  electrical  force  of  the  thunder  having  pasted  into  the 
head,  made  its  way  out  again  at  the  foot.  On  the  bodj»  par- 
ticularly on  the  lefl  side,  were  several  red  and  blue  snots, 
resembling  leather  shrunk  by  being  burnt.  Many  more  olue 
spots  were  afterwards  visible  over  the  whole  body,  and  m 
particular  on  the  back.  That  on  the  forehead  ch«iqg;ed  to  a 
brownish  red.  The  hair  of  the  head  was  not  singed,  thoi^ 
the  spot  touched  some  of  it.  In  the  place  whore  the  shoe 
was  unripped,  the  stocking  was  entire ;  as  was  his  ooat  every 
where,  the  waistcoat  being  only  singed  on  the  fore  flap^  where 
it  joined  the  hinder.  But  there  appeared  on  the  back  of  the 
engraver's  coat  long  narrow  streaks,  as  if  red-hoi  wires  had 
burnt  off  the  nap. 


On  the  Books  and  Ancient  Writings  dug  o^  of  the  Ruum  qf 
an  Edifioe  near  the  Site  of  the  old  Cify  ef  aareidamitmnu 

Within  two  years  last  past,  in  a  chamber  of  a  house,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  of  an  ancient  villa,  in  the  middle  of 
a  garden,  has  been  found  a  great  quantity  of  rolls,  about  a 
palm  long,  and  round ;  which  appeared  like  roots  of  wood,  all 
black,  and  seeming  to  be  only  of  one  piece.  One  of  them 
falling  on  the  ground,  it  broke  in  the  middle,  and  mi^ny  letters 
were  observed,  by  which  it  was  first  known,  that  the  rolls ' 
were  of  papyrus.  The  number  of  these  rolls  were  about 
150,  of  different  sizes.  They  were  in  wooden  cases,  which 
are  so  much  burnt,  as  are  all  the  things  made  of  wood,  that 
they  cannot  be  recovered.  The  rolls,  however,  are  hard, 
though  each  appears  like  one  piece.  The  Kmg  has  caused 
infinite  pains  to  be  taken  to  unroll  them,  and  read  them ;  but 
all  attempts  were  in  vain ;  only  by  slitting  some  of  them 
some  words  were  observed. 

At  length  Sig.  Assemani,  being  come  a  tfecond  time  to 

Naples,  proposed  to  the  King  to  send  for  one  Father  Antonio, 

a  writer  at  the  Vatican,  as  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 

could  undertake  this   difficult  afiair.     It  is  mcredible   to 

imagine  what  this  man  contrived  and  executed.    He  made  a 

machine,  with  which,  by  the  means  of  certain  threads,  which 

being  gummed,  stuck  to  the  back  part  of  the  papyrus,  where 

there  was  no  writing,  he  begins,  by  degrees,  to  pull,  while 

with  a  sort  of  engraver's  instrument  he  loosens  one   leaf 

from  the  other,  which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  all,  and 

then  makes  a  sort  of  lining  to  the  back  of  the  papyrus,  with 

exceedingly  thin  leaves  of  onion,  V£  \  in>&Xs&Kft  tl^i^  and  with 

some  spirituous  liquor,  wW\  wYndi  Yie  ^w«Xa  ^^  ^^w^-^jro^Xs^ 
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little  and  little  as  he  unfolds  it.  All  this  labour  cannot  be 
well  coin|Hrehended  without  seeing  it.  With  patience  superior 
to  what  a  nan  can  imagine,  this  good  father  has  unrolled  a 
pret^  laige  piece  of  pi4[>3rrus,  the  worst  preserved,  by  way 
oftriaL 

It  m  found  to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  writer,  and  is  a  small 
phikMophic  tract,  in  Plutarch's  manner,  on  music ;  blaming 
at  as  pernicious  to  sode^jr,  and  [Nroductire  of  softness  and 
dflTeminacy.  It  does  not  discourse  of  the  art  of  music.  The 
beginning  is  wanting,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  author's 
name  may  be  found  at  the  end ;  it  seems,  however,  to  be 
the  work  of  a  Stoic  philosopher;  because  Zeno  is  mudi 
commended.  The  papjrrus  is  written  across  -in  so  many 
columns,  every  one  oi  ibont  20  lines,  and  every  line  is  the 
third  of  a  pahn  long.  Between  column  and  column  is  a  void 
^laoe  of  more  than  an  inch.  There  are  now  unrolled  about 
SO  columns ;  which  is  about  a  half  of  the  whole ;  this  roU 
being  one  of  the  smallest ;  the  letters  are  distinguishable 
enough.  Father  Antonio,  after  he  has  loosened  a  pieces 
takes  it  off  where  there  are  no  letters ;  and  places  it  between 
two  crystals  fix  the  better  observation ;  and  then,  having 
an  adnurable  talent  in  imitating  characters,  he  copies  it  with 
all  the  lacuMB,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  scorched 
papyrus,  and  gives  this  copy  to  the  Canon  Mazzocchi,  who 
tries  to  supply  the  loss,  and  explain  it  The  letters  are  capital 
ones,  and  almost  without  any  abbreviation.  The  worst  is, 
the  work  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
writing  requires  five  or  six  dajrs  to  unroll,  so  that  a  whole 
year  ib  already  consumed  about  half  this  roll.  The  lacunie, 
for  the  most  part,  are  of  one  or  two  words,  that  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  context.  As  soon  as  this  roll  is  finished,  they 
will  begin  a  Latin  one^  There  are  some  so  voluminous,  and 
the  papyrus  so  fine,  that  unrolled  they  would  take  up  100 
palms' space. 


An  txtroordimary  and  surprising  Agitation  of  ^  Waters^ 
^Mtgk  wiAomi  any  ferteptibk  Motion  of  the  Earthy  kavmg 
hem  olmrvei  m  various  Parts  of  this  Island^  both  Maritime 
and  LUandi  on  the  same  Dag^  and  chiefy  aboat  the  Tinrn 
that  the  Earthquake  took  pkun  at  lA&ony  the  foUouring 
AcoowUm  W9rt  transmitted  to  the  Society.  o«^ 

At  Portsmouihy  in  Hampshtre.    By  Mr,  3oH^  '^^VKKt* 

soif,  r.B.S.  —  On  Saturday,  Nov.  1. 1155,  tt5ao>Jl^5TfvvKA\» 

after  10  in  the  moming,  ,there  was  observed  "m  Vixe  ft^w^fc.-!^*^ 
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at  Portsmouth  an  extraordinary  motion  of  the  waters  on  the 
north  dock,  and  in  the  basin,  and  at  two  of  the  jetty-heads. 
In  the  norUi  dock,  whose  length  is  about  229  feet,  breadth 
74  feet,  and  at  that  time  about  17^  feet  depth  of  water,  ^tmt 
in  by  a  pair  of  strong  gates,  well  secured,  his  Majesty's  Mp 
the  Gosport  of  40  guns  was  just  let  in  to  be  docked,  and  weU 
stayed  by  guys  and  hawsers.  On  a  sudden  the  diip  ran  back* 
wards  near  three  feet,  and  then  forwards  as  mudi,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  alternately  pitched  with  her  stem  and  head  to 
the  depth  of  near  three  feet ;  and  by  the  libration  of  the  water 
the  gates  alternately  opened  and  shut,  receding  firom  each 
other  near  four  inches. 

In  Sussex.  By  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Esq.  F.R.  S.*^ 
In  his  garden  at  Busbridge,  near  Godalmin,  in  Surrey,  on  Satur* 
day  the  first  of  November,  1755,  at  half  an  hour  after  10  in 
the  forenoon,  Philip  Smith,  John  Street,  and  John  Johnton, 
the  gardeners,  were  alarmed  by  a  very  unusual  noise  in  the 
water,  at  the  east  end  of  the  long  canal,  near  which  John 
Street  and  John  Johnson  were  then  at  work.  On  looking 
that  way,  they  observed  the  water,  in  that  part  of  the  cani£ 
in  great  agitation,  attended  with  a  considerable  noise.  The 
water  soon  raised  itself  in  a  heap  or  ridge,  extending  length- 
wise about  30  yards,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  sboT^ 
the  usual  level  of  the  water ;  afler  which  the  heu>  or  ridge 
heeled  or  vibrated  towards  the  north,  or  left  ode  oi  the  canal, 
with  great  force,  and  flowed  about  eight  feet  over  the  grass- 
walk  on  that  side  of  the  canal,  quite  up  to  the  arch.  On  the 
water*s  returning  back  into  the  canal,  it  again  raised  itself 
into  a  heap  or  ridge  m  the  middle ;  aft«r  which  the  heap  or 
ridge  heeled  or  vibrated  with  greater  force  towards  the  south, 
or  right-hand  side  of  the  canal,  and  flowed  over  the  grass- 
walk,  and  through  the  rustic  arch  on  that  side ;  and  drove  a 
small  stream  of  water,  which  runs  through  it,  96  feet  back 
upwards,  towards  its  source.  During  this  latter  motion,  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  on  the  north  side,  for  several  feet  in 
width,  was  quite  bare  of  water.  The  water  being  returned 
into  the  canal,  the  vibrations  became  less  and  less,  but  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  water  flow  several  times  over  the  south 
bank  of  the  canal,  which  is  not  so  high  as  the  north  bank.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  appearance  the  water 
became  quiet  and  smooth  as  before. 

Mr.  W.  was  informed,  that  the  water  was  aflRected  about  the 
mne  time  in  the  foUowins  places :  In  a  mill-pond,  at  Med- 
buTBtf  m  Sussex,  the  sudden  ag^ta^oiL  «n!^  vr^  ^  the  water 
itJUng  toward  the  mXi  was  so  t«inai^Bii^<^  xIk^x  ^^cis^  xsfiS^aR 
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imagined  a  sluice  had  been  opened  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
pond,  and  had  let  a  back-water  into  it ;  but  on  search  it  was 
round  to  be  shut  as  usual.  Below  the  mill  the  swell  of  the 
water  was  so  Rreat,  as  to  drive  the  stream  upwards,  back  into 
the  conduit  of  the  mill.  At  Lee,  in  the  parish  of  Whitley,  in 
Surrey,  about  five  mUes  from  Bosbridge,  between  Busbrid^e 
and  Medhurst,  the  water  in  a  canal  or  pond  belonging  to  Mr. 
Luff  was  so  violently  agitated,  that  tlie  gardener,  on  the  first 
appearance,  ran  for  help,  thinking  a  number  of  otters  were 
under  the  water,  destroying  the  fish.  In  a  mill-pond,  near 
Giuldford,  in  Surrey,  a  like  swell  and  agitation  or  die  watec 
was  observed  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  stood  all  the 
time  on  a  bridge  of  wood,  over  the  pond.  Not  the  least  tremor 
or  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  any  of  these  places,  or  at  the 
bridge  at  Guildford. 

At  Cranirookj  in  Kent  By  Wm.  Tempest,  Esq.  F.ILS. — > 
The  people  here  are  very  much  alarmed  on  account  of  an 
earthquake,  which  happened  last  Saturday  (November  the 
1st).  I  felt  nothing  of  it,  but  some  people  fimcied  they  did. 
I  do  not  hear  that  the  earth  moved ;  only  the  waters  of  several 
ponds,  in  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  were  in  such  motion, 
that  (hey  overflowed  their  banks,  then  returned  back,  and 
overflowed  the  other  side. 

Near  Tmdfridge,  By  Zohth  Pringle,  M,D.  F.ILS.-^ 
The  pond  at  Eaton  Bridge,  near  Tunbridge,  is  about  an 
acre  m  size,  and  across  it  is  a  post  and  rail,  which  is  almost 
covCTed  bj  the  water.  Sqme  people  heard  a  noise  in  the  water, 
and  imagining  something  haa  tumbled  in,  ran  to  see  what  was 
the  matter;  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  saw  the  water  open 
in  the  middle,  so  that  they  could  see  the  post  and  rail  a 
long  way  down,  almost  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  dashing 
up  over  a  bank  about  two  feet  high,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
pond.  This  it  did  several  times,  making  a  great  noise.  They 
did  not  feel  the  least  motion  on  the  shore^  nor  was  there  any 
wind,  but  a  dead  calm. 

In  Peerle$i  Pcoly  near  Old  Streety  London.  By  Thomas 
Birch,  Z)./>. — On  the  reports,  received  fi-om  several  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  agitation  of  the  waters  observed  in  many 
paru  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  &c  on  Saturday 
Nov.  }.  1755,  had  been  likewise  noticed  in  Peerless  Pool,  near 
Old  Street  Road.  Dr.  B.  went  thither  on  Saturday,  Dec.  6. 
1755,  and  took  down  the  following  particulars  relating  to  it, 
from  an  eye-witness.  Between  10  and  11  in  the  mQtwvcw%^ 
accidentally  casting  his  eye  on  the  water,  Yie  'Wtti  %\)2r{it\&^^  xa 
Mee  it  greatly  moved  without  the  lea&t  ap^eiil  csco&fe)  ^  ^^ 
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air  was  quite  calm.  This  occasioned  him  to  call  Id  liftf^oMBi* 
panion  to  take  notice  of  it,  who  at  first  neglected  it,  fffil  being 
urged  to  attend  to  so  extraordinary  an  appear«io^  he  wvm 
equally  struck  with  the  sight  of  it  Large  watlsa  rolled  sUmly 
to  and  from  the  bank  near  them,  at  Uie  east  end,  fyt  gone 
time,  and  at  last  left  the  bed  of  the  pond  dry  for  set^ral  Iketf 
and  in  their  reflux  overflowed  the  bank  10  or  IS^et,  as  they 
did  the  opposite  one,  which  was  evident  from  the  wetness  of 
the  grouna  about  it. 

In  JBerkMrej  near  Reading,  By  Mr.  Richard  Phi! ips.  — 
On  the  1st  of  November  last,  at  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  Mr.Faoncefort's  gardener  was  standing  by  a  fish-potid 
in  the  garden,  he  felt  a  most  violent  tremUin^  of  the  earth, 
directly  under  his  feet,  which  lasted  upwards  of  50  secotKla; 
imme^tely  after  which  he  observed  that  the  water  m  the 
pond  was  in  a  very  miusual  motion,  and  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  opposite  side,  leaving  that  on  which  he  stood  qniV^  dry, 
for  the  space  of  two  3rards,  and  continued  in  that  state  ror 
about  two  minutes,  when  it  returned  as  before,  and  coUectmg 
in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  pond,  rose  about  90  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  water  on  each  aide,  and  continued  so  for  two 
minutes  in  violent  agitation,  which  the  gardenef  descrifaed  to 
be  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot. 

At  the  same  time  Captain  Clarke,  at  Caversham^  in  Oxford* 
shire,  a  mile  distant  from  Reading,  was  alarmed  with  a  very 
great  noise,  as  if  part  of  the  house  had  been  falling  down ;  <m 
examination,  however,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  house  was  at  . 
all  damaged ;  but  a  vine,  which  grew  against  it,  was  broken 
off,  and  two  dwarf-trees,  such  as  are  used  in  espalier  hedges, 
were  split  by  the  shock. 

In   Oxfordshircy  at  Shirbum  Casde.    By  Lofrd  V%Moinad 

Parker. — On  Saturday,  November  1.  a  little  after  10  o'clock 

in  the  forenoon,  walking  in  the  garden  at  Shifbum  Castle^  he 

perceived  the  gardener,  who  was  coming  towards  him  by  the 

end  of  the  moat,  on  a  sudden  stop  short,  and  look  ^umestl^  into 

the  water.     He  went  towards  him,  and  perceived  immediately 

a  very  strange  motion  in  the  water.  There  was  a  pretty  thick 

fog,  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  all  over  the 

moat  was  as  smooth  as  a  looking^ass;  yet  in  that  comer  of 

the  moat  near  which  he  stood  the  water  flowed  into  the  shore> 

and  retired  again  successively,  in  a  surprising  manner.    The 

flux  and  reflux  were  quite  regular.    Every  fl<^  began  gently ; 

its  velocity  increased  by  degrees,  till  at  last,  with  great  im- 

petuosity,  it  rushed  in  t£l\  \t  \iad.  teadbi^  xXs^^^V^v^^ht^  at 

Which  it  remained  far  a  HtdeiiVBie^  sbei^  iBhcci^^^^KJocw^i^ 
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first  gently  ebbing,  at  last  sinking  away  with  such  quickness^ 
that  It  left  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  entangled  among 
the  pebbles,  laid  to  defend  the  bank»  which  run  thence  in  littte 
streams  orer  the  shore,  now  deserted  by  the  water,  which  at 
other  times  always  covers  it. 

In  DtmmMre  and  Comwaiy  at  Pfymouthf  Sfc  By  John 
HvxHAM,  ilf.Z>.  F.ILS,  —  Saturday,  November  I.,  about 
four  P.M.,  we  had  (just  about  high  water)  an  extraordinary 
boar,  as  the  sailors  call  it.  The  sea  seemed  disturbed  about 
20  minutes  before,  though  there  was  very  little  wind  that  day, 
or  for  ioaie  days  before.  One  of  our  surgeons,  who  had  then 
just  crossed  the  ferry  at  Creston,  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
Flymouth,  said,  that  the  tide  had  made  a  very  extraordinary 
out  (or  recess),  almost  immediately  after  high  water  (about 
tour  P.  M .)^  and  left  both  the  |m88age4>oats,  with  some  horses^ 
at  once  quite  dry  in  the  mud,  though  they  had  been,  a 
minute  or  two  before,  in  four  or  five  feet  water ;  in  less  than 
eight  misutes  the  tide  returned  with  the  utmost  rapiditjr,  and 
flcMted  both  the  boats  again,  so  that  they  had  near  six  feet 
water.  The  sea  sunk  and  swelled,  though  in  a  much  leas 
degree^  for  near  half  an  hour  longer.  It  was  said,  thatat  the 
next  moming^s  tide  there  were  several  very  large  surges.  This 
boar  drove  several  ships  from  their  moorings,  and  broke  some 
of  the  hawsers,  and  twu-led  the  ships  and  vessels  round  in  a 
very  odd  manner. 

On  ifts  Coati  tfComwaL  By  tkgRev,  William  Borl  ase. 
-«-A  little  after  two  o*clock  in  the  ailemoon,  about  half  an  hour 
afbsr  ebb,  the  sea  was  observed  at  the  Mounts'  Bay  pier  to 
advance  suddenly  from  the  eastward.  It  continued  to  swell 
and  rise  for  the  space  of  10  minutes ;  it  then  besan  to  retire, 
running  to  the  west  and  south-west,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
that  of  a  mill-stream  descending  to  an  undershot^wheel ;  it 
ran  so  far  about  10  minutes,  till  the  water  was  six  feet  lower 
than  when  it  began  to  retire.  The  sea  tlien  began  to  return, 
and  in  10  minutes  it  was  at  the  before  mentioned  extra* 
ordhiary  height ;  in  ten  minutes  more  it  was  sunk  as  before ; 
and  10  it  continued  alternately  to  rise  and  fall  between  five 
and  six  feet,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  first  and  second 
fluxes  and  refluxes  were  not  so  violent  at  the  Mount  Pier  as 
the  third  and  fourtli,  when  tlie  sea  was  rapid  beyond  express 
sion,  and  the  alternations  continued  in  their  full  fury  for  two 
hours ;  they  then  grew  fainter  gradually,  and  the  whole  com* 
motion  ceased  about  low  water,  5^  hours  after  it  be^u^, 

Manjr  other  s/miJar  accounts  were  a\80  given,  ^  fdmecN^ 
ifPi/t  M  the  §ea  and  inland  lakes ;  aa  at  &Ni«sMe^%  ^wiw  ^^^fc 
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OoasU  of  Nodblk  and  Lincoliisliirey  &c ;  the  kket  in  Cobh 
berland;  a  pood  near  Durham,  at  half  peat  10  o'dodc;  at 
Loch  NeaSy  Lodi  Lomond,  dec  in  the  north  of  Sootk&d»  about 
JO  o'clock. 

It  appears,  also,  by  communications  sent  finm.abroai^  that 
the  like  dotations  of  die  water  were  obaerved-at  the  Hagii% 
Leyden,  Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Utredit,  Goad%  and  Rotter^ 
dam,  and  also  at  Bois«le-Duc,  about  11  o'dock  on  the  lat  of 
November ;  and  likewise  at  Kingsale  and  Cori^  in  Irdand, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

0/  an  extraordinary  AUeraHon  m  tke  JBaA$  if  Tiq^tHsj  m 
Bohemuhonthe  \tt  <f  November^  1755.  — On  the  lat  of  No- 
Tember,  1755,  between  11  and  12  in  the  moraingythe  duef 
i^ing  cast  forth  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  in  the  stmoe 
cSr  hiuf  an  hour  all  the  baths  ran  over.  Aliout  half  an.  hour 
before  this  vast  increase  of  the  water,  the  V^"^  became 
turbid,  and  flowed  muddy ;  and,  having  stoppiea  cstirelY  near 
a  minute,  broke  forth  again  with  prodigious  violenoe,  feving 
before  it  a  ccmsiderable  quantity  of  a  reddish  ochre,  crocus 
martialis.  After  which  it  became  clear,  and  flowed  aa  pore 
as  before,  and  continues  still  to  do  so ;  but  it  ai^pfdies  more 
water  than  usual,  and  thait  hotter,  and  more  impregnated  widi 
its  medicinal  quality. 

The  accounts  brought  from^Norway  infbmi  ui^  that  shni- 
lar  observations  were  made  there,  almost  at  the  same  time. 

In  tke  Lead  Mines  in  Derbjfskin*  By  the  Mhf.  Mr* 
Bullock.  —  Two  miners  say,  that  on  the  monoting  of  Nov.  1* 
they  were  employed  in  carUnf,  or  drawing.  akQg  the  drifta 
the  ore  and  other  minerals  to  be  raised  up  the  sluifts.  The 
drift  where  they  were  working  is  about  60  fiithoms,  or 
120  yards  deep,  and  the  space  of  it  firom  one^  end  to  the 
other  upwards  of  50  yards.  They  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  shock,  which  greatly  terrifi^  them.  Th^  durst  not 
attempt  to  climb  the  shaft,  lest  that  should  be  ruuniqg  in 
on  them,  but  consulted  what  means  to  take  te  their  safety. 
Wliile  they  were  thinking  of  some  place  of  refuge,  they  were 
alarmed  by  a  shock  much  more  violent  than  the  rormer ;  whidi 
put  them  in  such  a  consternation,  that  thegr  both  ran  pre- 
cipitately to  the  other  end  of  the  drift.  Soon  after  they  were 
again  alarmed  by  a  third  shock;  which,  after  an  interval  of 
about  four  or  five  minutes,  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth ;  and 
nbout  the  same  space  of  time  after,  by  afifth;  none  of  which 
were  $o  violent  as  the  second.  They  hewrd  after  every  shodk 
M  hud  rumbling  in  the  bowda  o£  the  eiac^h^^Y^s^  continued 
^tU^ut  Jisif  A  minute,  gnintlSq  dgcreawniii  qt  iyy»^°^^ 
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a  greater  distance.  They  imagined,  that  the  whole  spac^  of 
lime,  from  the  first  shock  to  the  last,  was  about  20  minutes^ 
They  remained  about  10  minutes  in  the  mine  after  the  last 
shock ;  when  they  thought  it  advisable  to  examine  the  pas- 
sages, and  to  get  out  of  the  mine,  if  possible.  As  they  went 
along  the  drifts,  they  observed,  that  several  pieces  of  minerals 
had  dropped  from  the  sides  and  roof,  but  all  the  shafts  remained 
entire,  without  the  least  discomposure. 

AtxoMHt  ^  ike  Earthquahe  at  LMon^  Nov.  L  1755. —  On 
the  first  instant  (Nov.  1755),  about  40  minutes  past  nine  in 
the  morning,  was  felt  a  most  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake: 
it  seemed  to  last  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute,  and  then 
came  down  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city,  together 
with  the  Kimjs  palace  and  the  magnificent  opera-house 
adjoining  it ;  m  short,  there  was  not  a  large  building  that 
escaped.  Of  the  dwelling-houses,  there  mi^t  be  about  one 
fourth  of  them  that  fell,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  com- 
putation, occasioned  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  lives. 

The  shocking  sight  of  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  shrieks  and 
cries  of  those  who  were  half  buried  in  the  ruins,  are  only 
known  to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.  It  far  exceeds  all 
description ;  for  the  fear  and  consternation  was  so  great,  that 
the  most  resolute  person  durst  not  stay  a  moment  to  remove 
a  few  stones  off  the  firiend  he  loved  most,  though  many  might 
have  been  saved  by  so  doing ;  but  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  self-preservation :  getting  into  open  places,  and  into  the 
middle  of  streets,  was  the  most  probable  security. 

Such  as  were  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses  were  in  general 
more  fortunate  than  those  that  attempted  to  esci^  by  the 
doors ;  for  these  were  buried  under  the  ruins  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  foot-passengers :  siich  as  were  in  equipages  escaped 
best,  though  their  caUle  and  drivers  suffered  severely;  but 
those  lost  in  houses  and  the  streets  are  very  unequal  in 
number  to  those  that  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  churches ; 
for  as  it  was  a  day  of  great  devotion,  and  the  time  of  cele- 
brating mass,  all  die  churches  in  the  city  were  vastly  crowded, 
and  the  number  of  churches  here  exceeds  that  of  both  London 
and  Westminster ;  and  as.  the  steeples  are  built  high,  they 
mostly  fell  with  the  roof  of  the  church ;  and  the  stones  are  so 
laree,  that  few  escaped. 

Had  the  misery  ended  here,  it  might,  in  some  degree,  have 
admitted  of  redress ;  for  though  lives  could  not  be  restored, 
yet  the  immense  riches  that  were  in  the  ruins  mighty  ixv  wiccci^ 
part,  have  been  digged  out :  but  the  hopes  of  lY\vs  «x%  ^\cw^^ 
goDe,  for  in  about  two  hours  after  the  shocV,  fere*  Yxwk^  ««^ 
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in  three  dtfierent  parts  of  the  city,  occasioned  by  the  goods 
and  the  kitchen-fires  being  all  jumbled  together.  About  this 
'lame,  also,  the  wind,  from  being  perfectly  calm,  sprung  up  a 
fterii  gale,  which  made  the  fire  rage  with  such  fury,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  days  all  the  city  was  redoced  to  cinders. 

Indeed  eTery  element  seemed  to  conspire  to  our  destruc- 
tion ;  for  soon  after  the  shock,  which  was  near  high  water, 
the  tide  rose  40  feet  higher  in  an  instant  than  was  e?er  known, 
and  as  suddenly  subsided.  Had  it  not  so  done,  the  whole 
dty  must  have  been  laid  under  water.  As  soon  as  we  had 
time  for  recollection,  nothing  but  death  was  present  to  our 
imaginations. 

We  are  still  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  unoertunty  and  con- 
iusion,  for  we  have  had  in  all  22  difierent  shocks  since  the 
first,  but  none  so  violent  as  to  bring  any  houses  down  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  that  escaped  the  first  shock ;  but 
nobody  yet  ventures  to  lie  in  houses ;  and  though  we  are  in 
general  exposed  to  die  open  sky  for  want  of  materials  to 
make  tents,  and  ^ough^am  has  fallen  several  nishts  past, 
yet  the  most  delicate  people  suffer  these  difficiuties  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  the  most  robust  and  healthy.  Every 
thing  is  yet  with  us  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable :  we 
have  neither  clothes  nor  conveniences,  nor  money  to  send  for 
them  to  other  countries. 

Two  days  afler  tlie  first  shodc,  orders  were  given  to  dig  for 
the  bodies,  and  a  great  many  have  been  taken  up  and  reco- 
vered. Our  correspondent  lodged  in  a  house  where  there  were 
38  inliabitants,  and  only  four  saved.  In  the  prison  800  were 
lost ;  1200  in  the  general  hospital;  a  great  number  of  convents 
of  400  in  each  lost ;  the  Spanisl^  ambassador  with  S5  servants. 
The  King  and  the  royal  family  were  at  B^me,  a  palace 
about  a  league  out  of  town.  The  palace  in  town  fell  m  the 
first  shock.  The  shock  has  been  felt  all  over  the  kii^om, 
but  along  the  sea-side  more  particularly*  Faro,  Su  Ubals, 
and  some  of  the  large  trading  towns,  are,  if  possible,  in  a  worse 
'  situation  than  here ;  though  the  city  of  Porto  has  quite 
escaped. 

It  is  possible,  tliat  the  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  came 

from  under  the  western  ocean ;  for  a  captain  of  a  ship,  a  very 

sensible  man,  said  that  he  was  50  leagues  off  at  sea ;  that 

the  shock  was  there  so  violent  as  greatly  to  injure  the  deck 

of  his  ship;  it  occasioned  him  to  thmk  that  he  had  mistaken 

Jbzs  reckoning^  and  strudc  upon  a  tocVl^  and  they  instantly 

JbBwled  out  uk^t  long-Y>oatto  save  x)[veTcis^N«^\>^>^\.\iaBa^^^ 

brought  the  ahip,  though  muc\imi\we^>m\»^vfc\Na!^5»\a. 
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The  shocks  lasted  between  five  and  seven  minutes.  The 
fery  first  shock.was  extremely  short,  but  then  it  was  m  ^uick 
as  lightning,  succeeded  by  two  others,  which,  in  the  general 
way  of  spming^  are  mentioned  all  together  as  only  one  shock. 
AboBt  IS  o'clock  we  had  a  second  shock. 

The  day  before  the  earthquake  the  atmosphere,  and  light 
of  the  sun»  had  the  appearance  of  clouds  and  notable  offusca* 
tion,  and  more  strong  and  visible  at  the  actual  time  of  the 
great  shock,  which  was  by  undulation,  and  lasted  firom  six  to 
eight  minutes.  It  ruined  not  only  this  populous  city,  but  all  the 
soothem  part  of  the  countty  of  £stremadura,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve.  The  earth  opened  in  fissures  in 
several  parts,  but  neither  fire  nor  visible  smoke  came  out  of 
it.  The  water  in  the  sea  rose  several  times,  and  in  a  few 
minotes  made  three  fluxes  and  refluxes,  rising  above  the 
greatest  spring-tides  about  15  English  feet. 

At  Morocco,  by  the  falling  down  of  a  great  number  of 
houses,  many  pe<^e  lost  their  lives ;  and  about  eight  leagues 
firom  this  ci^,  the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  up  a  vilmge^ 
with  all  the  mhalatants  (who  were  known  by  the  name  of  tae 
sons  of  Busunba),  to  the  number  of  about  8000  or  10,000 
persons,  with  their  cattle  of  all  sorts,  as  camels,  horses, 
nomed  cattle,  Ac  and  soon  after  the  earth  was  closed  again, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before. 

At  Fex  and  Mequinez,  on  the  18th  of  November,  there 
happened  another  earthquake,  which  was  more  violent  than 
the  first,  and  lasted  till  break  of  day  on  the  19th ;  during 
which  time  great  numbers  of  houses  fell  at  Fez :  many  people 
of  both  sexes  were  buried  under  their  ruins ;  and  as  to  Me- 
quinez, there  are  but  few  houses  left  standing.  The  people 
kitted  by  the  fidlii^  of  the  houses,  besides  the  wounded,  are 
numberless ;  and  in  the  part  of  the  town  called  Uie  Jews' 
Habitation,  only  eight  persons  were  saved. 

The  fimious  city  of  Tasso  was  wholly  swallowed  up ;  no 
remains  were  left. 

€f  ike  Eafihquakefek  at Boticm,  in  New Bnfflandy  Nov.  IS. 
1755.  By  JoHW  Htde,  Esq.  F. 72. iSl— -Tuesday,  Nov.  18. 
1755,  about  half  an  hour  past  four  in  the  mommg,  Mr.  H. 
was  awakened  by  the  shaking  of  his  bed  and  the  house ;  the 
cause  of  which  he  immediately  concluded  could  be  nothing 
but  an  earthouake,  having  experienced  one  before.  The 
trembling  contmued  about  two  minutes.  Near  100  chimnies 
are  levelled  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses;  maxi'^  xswot^^  \x^ 
hah)y  aot  fswer  than  1200  or  1500,  are  ahaUac^vcw^^to^'"^ 
down  in  part;  so  that  in  some  places^  e%^ecffii\^  ^^  "^^ 
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\ow  loose  ground,  made  by  encroachments  on  the  har- 
bour, the  streets  are  almost  covered  with  the  bridn  that 
have  &llen. 

Of  the  Earthquake  feliin  New  York^  Nov.  IS.  1765.  By 
Cadwallader  Golden,  Esq.  —  A  few  minutes  past  four  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  C.  was  awakened  with  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake. He  plainly  heard  the  noise  like  that  of  carts  on  pave- 
ments, going  to  the  eastward,  with  now  and  then  a  noise  h'ke 
the  explosion  of  a  great  gun  at  a  distance.  It  was  felt  about 
four  o'clock  at  Philadelphia,  and  half  past  four  at  Boston,  and 
was  more  violent  to  the  eastward  uian  the  westward ;  and 
there  was  an  eruption  at  a  place  called  Scituate,  about  20  or 
SO  miles  to  the  southward  of  Boston. 

Of  the  Earthquake  felt  in  PeMuyhama,  Nw.  ]&  1755. 
—  About  four  o'clock  this  province  was  pret^  generally 
alarmed  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  gradually 
hicreased  for  one  minute  to  such  a  degree  as  to  open  the 
chamber-door,  by  drawing  the  bolt  of  the  lock  out  of  the 
staple.  Some  people  thought  they  felt  its  eondnuance  five 
or  six  minutes,  but  the  wnter  thinks  it  did  not  exceed  one, 
nor  was  it  less. 

On  the' Agitation  of  the  Waters^  Nov.  1.  1755»  m  Scotland 
end  at  Hamburgh.  —  About  10  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of 
Nov.  1.,  a  gentleman  at  Queen's  ¥enjf  a  sea-port  town  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  seven  miles  higher  up  than  Lieith, 
observed  the  water  rise  very  suddenly^  and  return  again  with 
the  same  motion,  which  he  judged  to  be  about  12  or  18 
inches  perpendicular,  which  made  the  barks  and  boats  then 
afloat  run  forwards  and  backwards  on  their  ropes  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  this  continued  for  three  or  fouc  minutes,  it 
being  then  calm  ;  but  after  the  second  or  third  rush  of  water 
the  agitation  diminished. 

The  following  phenomena  are  well  vouched  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Hamburgh,  the  1st  of  November,  1755.  In  one  of 
the  churches  many  persons,  that  were  preteiit,  observed  an 
agitation  of  the  branched  candlesticks  hanging  from  the  roof, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon.  In  another  churai,  the  coyer  of 
-the  baptistery  hanging  from  the  roof  was  also,  remarked  to 
be  agitated ;  and  the  like  motions  are  said  to  have  happ^ied 
in  other  churches.  Also  the  water  in  the  canal  through  the 
town,  and  in  the  river  Alster,  was  agitated  -the  same  dav. 
It  is  described,  first  to  have  formed  several  gentle  whirlpools, 
then  to  have  risen  more  and  more  impetuously;  throwing 
Mbout  mud  brou^t  up  from  t\ie\)QtXjQim>  «ei^  %it  last  to  have 
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iubtided  with  a  co^us  white  fh>th     The  Elbe  roie  in  some 
filaoes  still  more  violently. 

7^  WcmdafiU  Coi^auraiions  o^  the  smaUesi  Mning  PaV' 
tides  of  Snawy  wA  teveral  Figures  of  them.  By  Josy 
NsTTis,  M.D.-^  [1755.] 

Thk  weather  being  m  tensely  cold  in  the  year  1740^  the 
snow  which  fell  was  hard,  entire,  and  pelludd,  and  some 
parUdes  being  received  on  a  pencil,  were  placed  on  a  plane 
glass  plate  under  the  object-glass  of  the  best  microscopes : 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  that  the  smallest  particles 
might  not  be  dissolved,  either  by  the  breath  or  perspiration 
ci  the  hands,  lest  the  little  aneles  might  b^  the  least  degree 
ik  warmth  disappear.  And  thus,  with  this  apparatus  and 
these  precautions,  the  extreme  exactness  ana  equality  of 
the  figures  of  their  most  minute  particles  might  be  observed 
and  delineated. 

Some  consisted  of  long  round  spiculss ;  others  approached 
to  a  round  figure  made  up  of  smau  globules  ;  but  these  were 
observed  to  be  opaque,  as  the  air  was  disposed  to  thaw ;  but 
when  the  air  was  frosty,  many  slender  hexangular  figures 
appeared,  some  of  equal,  others  of  unequal  sides. 

Sev^td  little  stars  seemed  to  consist  of  six  oblong,  round, 
hexangular  lamells,  or  indeed  of  six  rays  terminating  in 
points;  which  little  stars  impeared  to  be  formed  of  six 
plane  rhomboidal  particles.  Several  plane  hexangular  par- 
ticles o£  equal  sides,  or  oblong  hexangulars,  adUiered  to 
several  of  tnese  stars,  either  at  their  extremities,  or  at  each 
vde  of  every  rav.  Some  hexangular  lameUse  of  equal  sides 
were  adorned  all  round  with  six  other  lamellae  of  the  same 
figure  and  size,  or  with  hexaneular  oblong  lameUas,  and  to 
these  sometimes  adhered  scvenu  others,  more  or  less.  Many 
of  these  hexangulars  were  ornamented  with  six  rays,  and  to 
these  were  fixed  the  most  slender  lamells,  which  were  also 
hexangular^  of  equal  or  unequal  sides  :  but  of  eqdal  angles 
of  60  degrees ;  and  to  these  lamellae  others  like  them  adhered, 
tome  greater  and  some  less,  but  most  of  the  latter ;  and 
various  others,  like  ^e  fortifications  of  cities,  am>eared  to  be 
joined  to  kmg  hexangular  spiculae,  and  plane  tiexangles  of 
equal  sides. 

And  though  a  vast  variety  of  these  configurations  of  snow 
may  ftil  or  vanish  in  the  same  moment,  ^et  the  smaller  par- 
ticles, from  their  various  combinations  with  e^d\  oX^^ot^  ^tl- 


or  abliqne  quadnuigles,  rhombs,  rhomboidt,  trapezia,  or  of 
fcaiMiiliiliii  fonnf  es  eqiul  or  aneqnal  Meti  whose  v^tf 
i  and  Uieae  bcnungular  pirtidet  were  &t 
man  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  fbnn. 
"llw  natural  sue  of  most  of  the  shining  qua&angular  por- 
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tag  Mat  conpound  onea,  doca  not  eu««&Vtae  \a<cQ!«^\aA     ^ 
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of  an  indi ;  mnr  do  the  mora  eompamiclfNUticlei  .ika  fifth 
of  an  indi* 
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WrjqhTj  M.IX  —  [17550 

PaLAGiAN  or  ocean  shellfi  are  frequently  fbiind  fossil  very 
near  the  surfiu^e,  as  every  naturalist  knows ;  which  proves^ 
that  such  places  have  formerly  been  the  seanriiore.  Tlie 
greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  as  yet  sounded,  have  been  found 
to  be  about  8000  fathoms,  and  the  ordinary  depths  are  about 
150 ;  whidi  makes  it  evident  that  such  fossu  shells  ought 
never  to  be  found  at  less  depths  in  the  earth  than  fVom  150 
to  3000  fiUhoms. 

Though  fossil  shells  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  surfiu^e  of  the  earth,  yet  there  are  certain  very 
utfge  tracts,  where  such  bodies  are  never  found,  viz.  the 
mountaiu,  which  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  the  original 
strata  of  the  earth.  In  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  ^nre- 
nees,  no  sbelis  nor  marine  bodies  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
found:  in  the  Ochels,  a  branch  of  the  large  Grampian 
mountains  m  Scotland,  which  Dr.  W.  had  occasion  diligently 
to  examine,  he  could  discover  no  marine  bodies.  The  same 
is  observed  of  all  the  large  moQntains  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia ; 
and  in  the  huge  chain  of  Cordilleras  in  Perou,  Mons.  ile  la 
Condamine  searched  in  vain  for  such  bodies.  This  kind  of 
mountains^  which  indeed  alone  deserve  that  name,  are  chiefly 
composed  of  vitrifiable  matter ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
found  to  contain  sea-shells,  it  is  never  at  great  depths,  nor 
in  their  orij^^inal  metallic  or  stony  strata ;  though  such  bodies 
are  found  m  great  abundance  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and 
in  the  adjacent  vallies,  in  which  there  are  many  eminences 
in  some  parts  continued  in  small  chains,  though  but  of  little 
extent,  which  contain  marble,  sea-shells,  chalk,  and  other 
cakinfld)le  matter,  but  never  any  veins  of  metal,  tliough  we 
frequently  find  in  them  pyrites,  ochre,  vitriols,  and  other 
minerals,  which  have  been  washed  down  from  veins  of  iron 
and  other  metals,  with  which  the  higher  mountains  abound, 
and  have  afterwards  been  deposited  in  the  calcareous  strata 
of  the  vallies. 

It  is  certain,  that  all  our  fossil  shells  are  foreign  to  our 

climates,  except  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  globe. 

Besides,  we  mid  not  only  a  very  g;teat  <^3ASi>ixV^  c&  SfiiiM^ 

Mhells  mid  other  marine  bodies,  but  ai%o  ^  ^gc^sX  ^"^ss^Q^  ^ 

Impressions  o^  foreign  plants,  mostly  of  iVi^  cwpffiwrj  AusA^  « 
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dales  and  other  stones ;  and  it  is  now  oertain»  that  all  the 
fossil  wood  of  Lougfaneagh,  in  Ireland,  (as  in  most  other  places 
where  such  wood  is  found)  has  been  produced  in  a  ditterent 
dimate.  Bones,  and  even  entire .  skeletons  of  rhinoceroses, 
Repliants,  and  other  foreign  land  animals,  are  discovered 
pretty  commonly  through  all  £uro[)e.  All  these  substances 
are  commonly  found  near  to,  or  in  the  same  strata  with, 
fossil  shells,  and  other  marine  bodies ;  and  all  of  them, 
whether  original  productions  of  sea  or  land,  appear  evidently 
to  have  been  deposited  in  the  places  where  we  now  find  them* 
There  are  many  observations  which  seem  to  prove  that  the 
earth,  or  at  least  many  parts  of  its  sur&ce,  have  suffered  by 
fire ;  not  to  mention  the  marks  of  it  observed  on  many 
mineral  substances.  The  artificial  production  of  potters' 
earth  or  clay  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Potters'  earth,  as  is  well Imown,  is  found  plentifully 
in  most  low  grounds  and  vallies,  between  mountainous  tracts, 
and  where  cdcareous  strata  abound.  By  exposing  conmion 
fiint-stones  to  the  confined  vapour  of  boiling  water  in  Papih's 
digester,  a  clay  of  the  very  same  kind  may  oe  formed,  and  b 
no  more  than  a  decomposition  of  the  flints.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  that  wherever  Uiis  clay  is  to  be  found,  there  the  earth 
has  undergone  some  violence  fi'om  fire. 

Chalk  is  no  more  than  the  ruins  of  sea-shells,  and  lime- 
stone consists  of  the  same  bodies  cemented  together  by  a 
stony  juice.     Amber  appears  evidently  to  be  tne  resin  of 
trees  (which  are  frequently  found  along  with  it  at  this  day) 
united  to  the  acid  of  sea-salt,  which  abounds  in  the  earth. 
Tiie  reason  of  insects,  straws,  &c.  being  immersed  in  amber, 
absolutely  inexplicable  from  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  of 
mineral  origin,  is  now  no  more  a  secret ;  for  we  know  that 
nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  find  such  bodies  immersed 
.    in  the  resin  of  trees.    Fossil  sea-salt,  or  salt-gem,  seems  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  quarries,  whence  ft  ib  dug.     All 
or  most  part  of  pit-coal  appears  to  be  of  dfluvian  origin,  fbr 
it  gives  a  caput  mortuum,  the  texture  of  which  exactly 
resembles  that  of  burnt  wood.     Large  forests  have  been 
buried,  which  have  undergone  a  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
in  the  eartli,  so  that  the  colour  of  the  woody  part  has  been 
changed,  though  the  texture  has  remained  entire  enough  to 
allow  us  to  distinguish  to  what  kingdom  it  belongs.     AD 
'bitumens,  asphaltum,  petrokeum.  Sec  seem  to  be  no  more 
Aaa  productions  of  resinous  substances  united  with  mineral 
McidB,  which  have  caught  fire  \xi  lYve  e»xx!t\\^'^  €etmenting  with 
A^terogeneouB  matter,  and  bave  ihxjA  >sikQet^]csii^  ^  vn\  ^ 
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natural  distillation  and  exaltation.  These  are  more  than 
chimerical  notions,  and  are  even  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments ;  for  amber  can  be  produced  artificially,  as  aUo  bitu- 
mens by  the  distillation  of  resinous  substances  with  mineral 
acids ;  and  there  is  great  probability  that  pit-coal  might  be 
imitated. 


Am  AotxmtU  of  what  hamened  at  BergemoUtto^  by  the  turn' 
bUng  down  of  vast  Heap$  ^  Snow  from  the  Mountains 
there,  on  March  19.  1755.  — [1756.] 

Is  the  neighbourhood  of  Demonte,  as  in  the  upper  valley 
of  Stura,  there  were  some  houses  in  a  place  callea  B^igemo- 
letto,  which  on  the  19th  of  March,  m  the  morning,  were 
entirely  overwhelmed  and  ruined  by  two  vast  bodies  of  snow 
that  tumbled  down  from  the  upper  mountain.  All  the  in- 
habitants were  then  in  their  nouses,  except  one  Joseph 
Rochia,  a  man  of  about  50,  who  with  his  son,  a  lad  of  15» 
were  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  endeavouring  to  dear  away  the 
snow,  which  had  fallen  without  any  intermission  for  three 
preceding  days.  Whence  perceiving  a  mass  of  snow  tumbling 
down  towanu  them  from  the  mountain  above,  they  had  but 
just  time  to  set  down  and  flee,  when,  looking  back,  they 
perceived  the  houses  were  all  buried  under  the  snow.  Thus 
22  persons  were  buried  under  this  vast  mass,  which  was  60 
English  feet  in  height. 

Afler  five  days,  Joseph  Rochia  having  recovered  from  his 
fright,  and  being  able  to  work,  got  upon  the  snow,  with  his 
son,  and  two  brothers  of  his  wife's,  to  try  if  they  could  find 
the  exact  place  under  which  his  house  and  stable  were 
buried  ;  but  thoueh  many  openings  were  made  in  the  snow, 
they  could  not  find  the  desired  place.  On  the  24th  of  April 
the  snow  was  greatlv  diminished,  and  he  conceived  better 
hopes  of  finding  out  his  house. 

His  wife's  brothers,  who  lived  at  Demonte,  went  with 
Joseph  and  his  neighbours  to  work  upon  the  snow,  where 
they  made  another  opening,  which  led  them  to  the  house 
they  searched  for ;  but  finding  no  dead  bodies  in  its  ruins, 
thcv  soujght  for  the  stable,  which  M'as  about  240  feet  distant, 
and  having  found  it,  they  heard  a  cry  of  **  Help,  my  dear 
brother.'*  Being  greatly  surprised  as  well  as  encouraged  by 
these  words,  they  laboured  with  all  diligence  till  they  had 
made  a  large  opening,  through  which  the  \>TQ!^€t%  vxA 
husband  immediately  went  down,  where  ^e^  to^xv^  %*^ 
Mlivc,  the  wife  about  45,  the  sister  about  ^5^  wiii  ^  fta»jgcvX» 
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■bout  18  yean  old.  These  women  they  niied  on  their 
ahoulden  to  men  abore,  who  drew  them  up,  mi  it  were  from 
the  grave,  and  carried  them  to  a  neighbouring  house :  they 
were  unable  to  iralk,  and  so  wasted  uiat  they  appeared  like 
nere  shadows.  TheygaTe  the  account  that  follows:  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  March  they  were  in  the  stablei 
with  a  boy  six  years  old,  and  the  girl  about  18 :  in  the  same 
stable  were  six  goats,  one  of  which  having  brought  forth  two 
dead  kids  the  evening  before,  they  went  to  carry  her  a  small 
Tessel  ftdl  of  gruel ;  there  were  also  an  ass  and  fire  or  six 
fowls.  Very  fortunately  the  manger  was  under  the  mainprop 
of  the  stable,  and  resisted  the  weight  of  the  snow*  Ijieir 
-first  care  was  to  know  what  they  had  to  eat :  the  sister  said, 
she  had  in  her  pocket  15  white  chestnuts :  the  children  said 
they  had  breaknuted,  and  should  want  no  more  that  day. 
Two  of  the  goats,  however,  were  left  alive,  and  were  near  the 
manger ;  one  gave  milk»  with  which  they  preserved  their 
lives.  The  womoa  affirmed,  that  during  all  the  time  they 
were  thus  buried  they  saw  not  one  ray  of  light ;  yet  for 
about  twenty  days  they  had  some  notion  of  night  and  day ; 
for  when  the  fowls  crowed,  they  imagined  it  was  break  of 
day;  but  at  last  the  fowls  died. 

The  second  day,  being  very  hungry,  they  ate  all  the 
remaining  chestnuts,  and  drank  what  milk  the  coat  yielded, 
whi<^  for  the  first  days  was  near  two  pounds  a  obayi  out  the 
quantity  decreased  gradually. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  boy  sickened,  complaining  of  most 
violent  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  his  illness  continued  six 
days ;  on  the  last  of  which  he  desired  his  mother,  who  all  this 
time  had  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay  liim  at  his  length  in  the 
mai^r,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Iney  say,  during  all  this  time,  hunger  save  them  but  little 
uneasiness,  except  on  the  first  five  or  six  days;  that  their 
greatest  pain  was  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  melted 
snow-water  which  fell  on  them,  and  from  the  stench  of  the 
dead  ass,  dead  goats,  fowls,  &c.  but  more  than  all  from  the 
very  uneasy  posture  they  were  obliged  to  continue  in ;  for 
though  the^  place  in  which  they  were  buried  was  12  English 
feet  long,  eight  wide,  and  five  high,  the  manger  in  which  they 
■at  s^uattinff  against  the  wall  was  no  more  than  three  feet 
four  mches  brosd.  For  86  days  they  had  no  evacuation  by 
•tool  af]ter  the  first  days :  the  melted  snow-water,  which  after 
•ame  time  they  drank  without  doing  them  harm,  was  dis- 
/^Mijpd  by  urine.  The  motbeT  said.  id[iQ\aAxi^vet  slept,  but 
•JHie^^iifter.aiid  daughter  •slept  aa  \isu8Sl 
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An  E$$asf  iowardi  amm  iiiiiiiiji  4At  qmMe  Gravity  pf  iivmg 
MeM.    B^  Mr.  Joan  Robemtsos,  F.IL S.  ^  [1757.] 

To  make  wme  ^xperiinenU  on  this  sidyject,  Mr.  R.  got  a 
cistcni  nwdey  of  78  inches  in  length,  SO  inches  wide,  and  80 
inches  deep  (  for  men  of  different  sises  to  be  imnmed  in. 
He  then  endeaToured  to  find  ten  persons,  such  ms  he  pro- 
posed to  nake  the  experiments  with ;  nameljr,  tiro  of  six  ibet 
high,  t«ro  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  two  of  five  feet  eight  inches, 
two  of  five  fiset  six  inches,  and  two  of  five  feet  fear  inches. 
A  nder,  gnulnated  to  inches,  and  decimal  parts  of  an  inch, 
was  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  astern,  and  the  hcdght  dfthe 
water  noted  beftire  a  man  went  in,  and  to  what  hei^t  it  rose 
when  he  dadied  himself  under  its  surface;  and  of  these 
sev^al  observatioaa  is  the  following  table  composed  :— 

Na  OpsMi.  Wu  SoUditj.  ^wm^!^ 

ft  la.        *        Fda.        Gnbie  Fnt.  Foundk 

1...^^.6      S  161 &573.........160^ 

2.^^..^  lOft^.*. 147 2.586 161^ 

8....-..^      M 156 &505 156.6 

^..^....S      6I.........140 2.763 ».172i6 

B....^^      5i.,..—..158 2^17.......«.176X) 

6...«...^5      S^ 158 2M9 ...183.7 

7......«..5      4| 140 2.722.........l7ai 

8.......^5      8| 132. 2.505 156.6 

9 5      4i...........l21 2.424 151.5 

10...^^..5      8i 146 2.343 ...146.4 

One  of  the  reasons,  that  induced  Mr.  R.  to  make  these 
experiments,  was  a  deure  of  knowing  what  quantity  of  fir  or 
oak  timber  woidd  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  afloat  in  river 
or  sea  water,  thlnldog  that  most  men  were  specifically  heavier* 
than  river  or  common  firesh  water ;  but  the  contrary  appears 
from  these  trials ;  for,  excepting  the  first  and  last,  every  man 
was  lighter  than  his  equal  bulk  of  fresh  water,  and  much  more 
so  than  his  equal  bulk  of  sea-water:  conseouentlv,  could 
persons,  who  fim  into  the  water,  have  presence  or  roina  enoudi 
to  avoid  the  frisht  usual  on  such  accidents,  many  might  he 
preserved  firom  downing;  and  a  piece  of  wood,  notiaraer  tlian 
an  oar,  woidd  buoy  a  man  partly  above  water  so  long  as 
be  had  spirits  to  keep  his  holcL 
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Oh  PokffM,  Fossils,  Sfc—  [1757.] 

MoNs.  DoKATi  writes  that  he  has  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself,  by  his  late  observations,  that  poWpes  are  fixed  to 
their  cells.  What  he  says  afterwards  of  coral  appears  to 
express  with  more  truth  and  precision  what  we  ought  to  think 
-of  this  kind  of  animals,  than  an^  of  the  descriptions  wliicb 
have  been  given  since  the  new  discoveries  have  changed  our 
sentiments  on  that  subject.  Pol3rpe-beds,  and  the  cells 
.which  they  contain,  arc  commonly  ^oken  of  as  being  the 
.work  of  polypes.  They  are  compared  to  the  honey-comb 
made  by  bees.  It  is  more  exact  to  say  that  coral,  and  other 
coralline  bodies,  have  the  same  relation  to  the  poljrpes  united 
.to  them  that  liiere  is  between  the  shell  of  a  snau  and  the 
snail  itself,  or  between  the  bones  of  an  animal  and  the 
animal  itself.  Mons.  Donati's  words  are  as  fi^Uow:  '<  I  am 
now  of  opinion,  that  coral  is  nothing  else  than  a  real  animal, 
which  has  a  very  great  number  of  heads.  I  consider  the 
polypes  of  coral  only  as  the  heads  of  the  animaL  This 
animal  has  a  bone  ramified  in  the  slume  of  a  shrub.  This 
bone  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  flesh,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the 
animal.  My  observations  have  discovered  to  me  several 
anal<^es  between  the  animals  of  kinds  approaching  to  this. 
There  are,  for  instance,  keratophyta,  wnich  do  not  difier 
from  coral,  except  in  the  bone,  or  part  that  forms  the  prop 
of  the  animaL  In  the  coral  it  is  testaceous,  and  in  kera- 
tophyta it  is  homy." 

Mons.  Donati  observed  several  very  curious  &cts  in  the 
journey  which  he  made  into  the  mountains.  He  has,  in 
particular,  traced  out  an  immense  bed  of  marine  bocUes. 
xhis  bed  crosses  the  highest  mountains  which  separate 
Brovence  from  Piedmont,  and  loses  itself  in  the  plains  of 
Piedmont.  He  has  likewise  observed  a  mass  of  rooc,  which 
forms  the  extremity  of  a  pretty  high  mountain,  the  foot  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  This  rock  is,  at  a  considerable 
height,  entirely  pierced  by  pholades,  that  species  of  marine 
shell-fish  so  well  known,  which  digs  cells  in  ^e  stones.  It 
hence  appear^  that  this  rock  was  some  time  covered  by  the 
sea.  According  to  Mons.  Donati,  the  sea  has  insensibly 
retired  from  the  parts  which  were  washed  by  it ;  and  he 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  very  considerable  space 
of  time  between  that  and  the  time  when  this  mountain, 
P««roed  by  pholades,  was  covered  bv  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
m  aedttces  his  opinion  from  the  iouowVck^  ^m:\»    There  is  in 

rock,  pretty  near  the  Bur&ce  ot  ^e  i^eo^  «^  Tiax>axi^  ^:»:^^t^ 
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filled  with  water.  In  this  earth  have  been  found  ancient 
Roman  sarcophaai  and  lamps.  Hence  it  follows  that  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  tfiis  part  of  the  rock,  in  which  this 
cavern  is  situated,  was  not  unaer  water. 

If  all  these  different  facts  be  compared  together,  it  will  not 
be  doubted,  but  there  are  actually  under  the  earth,  marine 
bodies,  which  are  found  there  only  in  consequence  of  slow 
rerolutions,  and  not  of  an  universal  deluge.  Perhaps  this 
notion  mi^t  be  extended  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  marine 
fossil  bodies  which  are  knovm  to  us. 


On  the  Impmtums  of  Plants  on  the  Slaiee  of  Coals,    By 
Mr,  EudVVEL  Mendbs  da  Costa^  F.R.S*  —  [1757.] 

The  impressions  of  various  kinds  of  plants  are  frequently, 
Mr.  C.  thinks  always,  found  in  some  of  the  strata  lying  over 
coal ;  but  more  particularly  in  a  stratum  of  earuiy  slate, 
which  always  lies  immediately  on  the  coal-stratum,  not  only 
in  the  coal-pits  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  France,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  &c.  Most  of 
these  impressions  are  of  the  herbae  capillares  et  affines,  the 
gramineous,  and  the  reed  tribes :  but  among  them  are  many 
rare  and  beautiful  impressions,  undoubtedly  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  impressed  by  plants  hitherto  unknown  to  botanists. 
Besides  these  found  over  coal-pits,  there  are  likewise  found 
in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in 
Yorkshire,  Colnbrookdale,  in  Shropshire,  Sec,  many  curious 
impressions  of  the  fern  tribe,  in  regular  nodules  of  iron-stone  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  place,  not  only  impressions  of  plants,  but 
even  the  cones  or  luli  of  some  kinds  of  trees  are  met  with, 
very  perfect  and  fidr,  and  curiously  imbedded  in  masses  of 
iron-stone. 

Most  part  of  the  impressions  of  ferns,  grasses,  &c.  are 
easily  recognisable,  they  so  minutely  tally  to  the  plants  they 
represent.  Others,  indeed,  though  they  do  not  exactly  answer 
any  known  species,  yet  have  characters  so  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, that  they  are  easily  arranged  under  their  respective 
genera.  These  impressions  are  not  only  met  with  in  small- 
pieces,  but  large  evident  branches,  some  feet  in  length,  hove- 
been  found.  He  had,  in  the  collieries  of  Derbyshire,  fre- 
quently traced  branches  with,  seemingly,  long  narrow  leaves 
proceeding  from  them,  and  parts  of  otiier  vegetables,  above 
a  foot  in  length :  but  the  hardness  of  the  substance  they  are 
immersed  in  renders  it  impossible  to  get  them  oraX^^^VQ^' 
breaking  them  to  pieces. 
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Diter^fiiau  of  severai  tmaU  Marine  Animah*     By  Job 

Babteh,  M.  D.  —  [17570 

If  the  sea-water  round  our  coasts 
be  moved  by  night,  either  by  throw- 
ioff  a  stone  into  it,  or  by  a  stick,  it 
euiibits  innumerable  fiery  sparks, 
which  are  no  other  tlian  minute 
shining  animalcules,  requiring  a  good 
microscope  to  show  them  distinctly. 
In  order  to  collect  these  animalcules 
in  sufficient  plenty,  the  way  is  to 
take  a  quantity  of  sea-water,  in  which  thev  abound,  and  to 
•train  it  through  a  filtering  paper,  till  only  the  quantity  of 
about  half  an  ounce,  or  less,  remains  on  tlie  paper :  of  this 
-water  a  small  drop,  placed  in  a  concave  glasd,  and  viewed  by 
a  microscope  of  considerable  power,  will  exh3>it  them  swim- 
ming very  briskly  about.  Dr.  B.  observed  three  species, 
which  are  represented  from  tlie  life,  in  the  engraving. 

Cf  'some  Fossil  Fruits^  and  other  Bodies^fotmd  in  the  Island 
of  Sheppey.  By  James  Parsoss^  M.D.  F.ILS.  —  [1757.3 

The  kinds  of  wood  fossil  found  here  are  of  very  different  tex- 
tures; and  this,  too,  is  according  to  the  places  where  they  are 
deposited.  Some  are  seen  ao  highly  impreffnated  with  a  fine 
atony  and  pyritical  matter,  as  to  bear  a  polish  like  a  pd)b]e ; 
aome,  though  quite  reduced  to  stone^  yet  preserving  the 
fibrous  appearance  of  the  oi  iginal  state ;  and  som€t»  which  are 
found  in  bogg^  bottoms,  being  not  at  all  cbangeck  except  in 
colour :  this  is  called  bog-oaJc,  or  bog-deal*  mU  known  to 
country  people  in  many  places  of  these  three  kingdoms,  who 
light  themselves  about  their  business  with  slips  of  thia  wood, 
cut  on  purpose,  instead  of  candles,  as  it  bums  with  a  dear 
and  durable  fiame.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  oak  or  fir 
shall  lie  ages  immersed  in  water  under  ground,  it  abaU  not 
putrefjr,  but  acquhre  sucli  sulphureous  partidesy  by  lying  in 
steep  m  the  bog-water,  as  to  qualify  it  for  this  use  Other 
wood,  deposited  in  marly  ground,  is  found  incrusted  overt 
trunk  and  branches,  with  a  white  crust,  the  wood  remaining 
entire  within.  At  other  times  wood  thus  incrusted  is  eroded 
by  the  matter  which  covers  it,  having  something  acrimonious 
in  its  substance*  We  may  add  to  these,  dusters  of  the 
twige  of  ahmfas,  and  small  wood,  which  we  find  flakea  of,  in« 
COMBted  with  aparry  or  cakateDua  maxx«t,  Vk  xoaxvY  places ; 
pmtB  of  which  are  totaSly  cban^^  mtA  t^\  taiXXKc^^qi^is^ 
^n  are  only  enveloped  with  it. 
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Mr.  Minon,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomiat  of  the 
Middlewz  Hocpital,  when  he  wai  m  the  army  at  Gtbrahar, 
■aw  an  enlne  ucelebm,  atanding  iqn-ight,  in  a  dry  rock,  part 
of  which  had  be«n  blown  up  with  runpowder,  in  catrjing  chi 
aome  woria  in  the  fortificatioot,  which  left  the  ikclelon  qint* 
expoied.  Indeed,  the  bonea  of  elephant*  have  been  fbund  in 
Sheppejr  Iiland,  but  much  dettroyed;  their  uze  and  td^ 
stance  beuw  so  considerable,  as  to  resist  for  a  kmg  time  that 
decay  iriutn  those  of  the  human  could  not  withstand.  To 
these  may  be  added '  the  horns  of  laree  f"''"ftH.  as  the  elk, 
and  others,  which  have  been  found  in  bogs,  preserved  as  the 
bo^Mk,  Ac  above  mentioned. 

The  leaves  of  plants,  whose  fibres  are  firm  and  dry,  wiU 
endure  for  «  htag  tims ;  but  those  of  a  succulent  nature  never 
can,  as  they  putre^  very  soon.  We  see  the  leaves  of  ferns 
of  several  lands,  polypodium,  tridiomanes,  and  other  capillary 
plants,  with  nodules  of  stone  formed  about  them ;  flags,  reeds, 
rushes,  equiaetum,  and  many  such,,  of  a  firm  texture,  are  found 
in  slate  and  stone ;  and  even  the  iuli  of  trees  are  s^  to  have 
been  found  tbsul  as  their  leaves. 

AH  seeds,  and  the  stones  of  fruits,  having  a  firm  text>ire» 
are  also  c^adile  of  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  stony  and  pyritical  matter ;  and  doubtless 
the  smaller  seeos,  if  careiully  looked  for,  mi^t 
be  found  fossil,  aa  well  as  these  now  produced, 
vi>.  such  as  have  a  firmnesB  in  the  covering ;  .  < 
but  being  smal^  and  mixed  with  the  dirt,  sand,  i 
&C.  probably  is  the  reason  of  th^  being  over- 
looked. I^niits  of  various  kinds  are  found  pe- 
trified; but  tins  is  wily  in  their  green  state, 
when  they  are  bard  enough  to  endure  till  they 
'"d  with  itony  or  mineral  por- 

8  of  fishes  upon  slate  there  are 
t,  whidt  have  such  impressions  on 
them  :  in  some  there  renisins  only  the  bare  impres* 
sioD,  without  any  part  of  the  fish;  in  others,  tha 
i  scales  only,  but  retamioig  the  entire  fonn 
I  of  the  animal ;  and  in  others,  no  part    . 
adheres  to  the  slate  but  the  skeleton,  or  i 
part  of  it,  most  commonly  the  spine.  He  says  that  I 
Ite  always  obsen-ed,  that  the  bwies  are  never  seen  r 
but  on  tJie  grey  or  blue  slate,  or  their  impressions. '       ___ 

rij;.  1.  a  tig  petrified  when  hard  and  pcen-,  ft^.^  w(Ss»- 
bt-rrivs:  fin.  S.  an  exotic  iruit,  like  a  Bintu\  m«W. 


Hi.  a. 
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Oh  the  Beat  of  the  Weather  in  Georgia,  By  H.  Elui^  Beq. 

It  is  now  (writes  Mr.  Ellis)  about  three  o'clock ;  the  sun 
bears  nearly  S.W.,  and  I  am  writing  in  a  piazza,  open  at  each 
end,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  mj house,  perfectly  in  the  shade:  a 
smail  breeze  at  S.  E.  blows  freely  through  it ;  no  buildings  are 
nearer,  to  reflect  the  heat,  than  60  yards :  yet  in  a  thermome- 
ter hanging  by  me,  the  mercury  stands  at  102^.  Twice  it  has 
risen  this  summer  to  the  same  height ;  viz.  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  the  11th  of  July.  Several  times  it  has  been  at 
100^,  and  for  many  dajrs  successively  at  98^ ;  and  did  not  in 
the  nights  sink  below  89^.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  region  breathe  a  hotter  air  than  any  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  heat  we  had 
last  year  was  but  92^,  and  that  but  once :  from  84°  to  90^ 
were  the  usual  variations ;  but  this  is  reckoned  an  eztraordi- 

Thot  summer, 
have  frequently  walked  100  yards  under  an  umbrella, 
with  a  thermometer  suspended  from  it  by  a  thread  to  the 
height  of  my  nostrils,  when  the  mercury  has  risen  to  105^; 
which  is  prodigious.  At  the  same  time  I  have  confined  this 
instrument  close  to  the  hottest  part  of  my  body,  and  have 
been  astonished  to  obsen-e  that  it  has  subsided  sevml  degrees* 
Indeed  I  never  could  raise  the  mercury  above  97*^  with  the 
heat  of  my  body.  I  have  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  globe, 
not  without  givmg  some  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
climate ;  and  I  can  fairly  pronounce  that  I  never  felt  such 
heats  any  where  as  in  Georgia.  I  know  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  extremely  liable  to  error ;  but  I  presume  I  can- 
not now  be  mistaken,  either  in  the  goodness  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  in  the  fairness  of  the  trials,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
made  with  it.  This  same  thermometer  I  have  had  thrice  in 
the  equatorial  parts  of  Africa ;  as  often  at  Jamaica,  and  the 
West  India  islands;  and  on  examination  of  my  journals, 
I  do  not  find  that  the  quicksilver  ever  rose  in  those  parts 
above  the  87th  degree,  and  to  that  but  seldom :  its  general 
station  was  between  die  79th  and  86th  degree ;  and  3ret  I 
think  I  have  felt  those  degrees,  with  a  moist  air,  more  dis- 
agreeable than  what  I  now  feel. 

Yet  these  heats,  violent  as  they  are,  would  be  tolerable  but 
for  the  sudden  changes  that  succeed  diem.  On  the  lOCh  of 
December  last,  the  mercury  was  at  86°;  on  the  11th  it  was 
M>  low  as  38^  of  the  same  instrument 
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Memarks  om  the  Meveral  AcanaUs  of  the  Jury  Meteor^  (which 
appeared  an  Sunday^  the  26^  rfNiwanber^  17 5Sf)  and  an 
ether  jikA  Bodies.    Bjf  John  Pmingle^  M.D.  F.R.  S. 

This  meteor  seems  to  have  been  vertical  at  Cambridge^  or 
nearly  to,  and  to  have  appeared  first  there  in  a  state  of 

r'tion.  Thence  it  proceeded  directly,  almost  N.W.  by 
,  over  several  counties  in  England,  over  the  Solway  Frith, 
which  it  crossed  between  Carlisle  and  the  town  of  Dumfries ; 
and  in  Scotland  over  the  shires  of  Dumfries  and  Lanerk ; 
but  soon  after  its  becoming  vertical  to  the  last,  viz.  a  few 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Douglas,  (or,  perhi^  nearer  to  the 
borderi  of  Lnerk  and  the  shiine  df  Ayr,  about  10  or  12  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Auchenleck,)  part  of  the  tail  seemed  to 
break  o^  and  to  disperse  in  bright  sparks  of  fire ;  while  the 
head,  into  iHiich  the  remaindar  or  the  tail  was  instantly 
collected,  moved  on  in  the  same  direction,  till  coming  over 
Fort  WiUiam,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  after  a  course  of 
about  400  mOes,  it  there  suddenly  disappeared.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  extinction  of  the  meteor  at  this  place^  it 
seems  still  to  fasve  proceeded  northwards ;  since  it  was  seen 
again  in  a  luminous  state,  in  a  globular  form,  but  without  a 
tiul,  about  the  58^  of  latitude,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
ahire  of  Ross,  almost  vertical  to  the  observer ;  moving  then 
to  the  southward  of  the  east,  that  is,  in  a  db-ection  almost 
contrary  to  the  first ;  and  in  this  last  course,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  end,  it  possibly  might  have  gone  a  great  way 
to  the  eastward* 

During  the  first  part  of  iU  progress,  vis.  from  Cambridge 
to  Fort  WiUiam,  it  went  obliquely  downwards  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  by  computation,  it  must  have  been  firom  about 
90  to  100  miles  hi^  at  the  first  of  these  places,  and  between 
S6  and  32  mDes  at  the  last. 

This  dipping  and  rising  in  the  course  of  a  meteor  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  its  lateral  deviation  from  a  straight 
Ime. 

In  regard  to  the  velocity,  it  seems  almost  incredible ;  as  we 
have  sufficient  data  finr  computing  it  at  the  rate  of  SO  miles 
in  a  second.  But  if  we  albw  &ai  it  onJ  y  moved  through 
half  the  space  m  that  time,  we  shall  find  the  progression  of 
this  IxMhr  to  have  been  above  100  times  swifter  than  the 
mean  cderity  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  orlnt  round  the  sun. 

As  to  Its  r&U  Bize,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deUxtcix&ft  ^(^c^^ 
poiat  with  anjr  predMiOD,  since  ito  j^o^^li't^g  V»^^\&«n  "it^v^ 
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occasion  some  deception,  and  the  apparent  magnitude  ha« 
been  so  differently  represented  by  the  observers. 

The  body  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  bulk  to  have 
yielded  such  a  light,  as  that,  when  in  the  zenith  of  Cambridge, 
a  fanner  at  Ancram,  at  the  distance  of  above  260  miles, 
should,  on  entering  his  threshold,  see  the  whole  side  of  his 
house  illummated  by  it ;  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  with 
a  brightness  as  of  sunshine. 

As  for  the  tail,  it  was  a  stream  of  lisht  several  miles  in 
length ;  for  this  was  no  deception,  like  wnat  we  suppose  the 
train  of  a  shooting  star  to  be,  but  was  either  a  real  name,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  it  consisted  partly  of  flame,  but 
mostly  of  smaller  masses  of  fire,  (which  toe  observers  call 
sparks,  when  falling  out  of  the  lucicl  tract,)  and  of  vapours  or 
fuliginous  particles  not  heated  red-ihot,  but  illuminated  by 
the  parts  actually  burning.  Perhaps  these  v^Murs  were  the 
chief  part  of  the  composition,  and  which  will  account  for  its 
light  being  so  mudi  fcunter  than  that  of  the  head ;  since  in 
some  places  where  the  air  was  less  clear,  or  the  distance 
greater,  we  find  the  whole  meteor  described  either  as  a  roimd 
ball,  or  a  spheroid  (with  the  largest  axis  in  the  direction  o£  its 
motion),  but  without  a  taiL  In  this  last  case,  viz.  that  of  the 
oval  form,  it  is  probable  that,  besides  the  head,  the  beginning 
of  the  tail  was  also  visible,  as  consisting  of  flame,  and  there- 
fore brighter  than  the  rest ;  and  that  both  together  appeared 
oblong  to  those  observers.  But  such  as  were  nearest,  and 
had  a  clear  atmosphere,  saw  the  tail  of  a  considerable  len^ ; 
that  is,  the  flame,  the  sparks,  and  the  illuminated  vapour  m  a 
train  behind  the  head,  as  being  lighter,  and  therefore  meeting 
with  more  resistance  from  the  air ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
flame,  the  sparks,  and  smoke  of  a  torch  are  seen  to  follow  it. 
All  this  is  plain  ;  but  in  regard  to  that  separation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  tail  from  the  rest,  a  circumstance  clearly  described 
by  the  farmer  at  Ancram,  and  seemmgly  confirmed  by  other 
observations,  there  may  be  some  difficult|r. 

The  final  report,  so  frequently  mentioned,  not  only  heard 
by  those  who  saw  the  light,  but  by  others  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  was  a  real  soimd,  immensely  greater 
than  any  we  are  acquainted  with*  For,  at  the  distance  of  70 
miles  and  upwards,  it  was  compared  to  loud  thunder,  the 
report  of  heavy  artillery,  the  mil  of  Uie  gable-end  of  the 
house  the  person  was  in,  and  to  a  musket  fired  off  in  the 

Srret.    If  this  noise  was  produced  when  the  body  threw  out 
ose  masses  of  burning  matter,  by  the  obseivers  (»lled  sparks 
of  Sre,  the  bursting  of  the  tail,  Sec  we  shall  find  that  at  toil 
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time  the  meteor,  b^  being  more  than  41  miles  high,  was  in  a 
region  where  the  air  is  3000  times  rarer  than  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth ;  that  is,  about  six  times  rarer  than  in  a  common 
exhausted  receiver^  where  sonorous  bodies  are  not  heard,  and 
even  where  gunpowder  and  the  pulris  fuhninans  take  fire, 
and  are  exploded,  but  without  noise. 

Dr.  P.  auo  concludes  from  the  great  report,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  meteor  was  of  a  firmer  texture  than  what  could 
arise  firom  mere  exhalations,  whether  formed  into  a  sphere, 
and  then  burning,  or  disposed  into  a  kind  of  train,  ana  con- 
sumed by  a  running  fire ;  for  sounds,  as  &r  as  we  Imow,  are 
either  produced  by  the  quick  and  violent  percussions  of  hard 
bodies  on  the  air,  or  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  an  elastic 
fluid,  after  being  condensed  within  some  solid  substance.  To 
these  aiguments  fi^r  the  solidity  of  this  body,  we  may  add  its 
extreme  velocity,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light ;  which  are, 
likewise,  circumstances  more  conformable  to  a  heavy  and  solid 
substance  than  to  one  formed  of  exhalations  only. 

If  it  is,  then,  probable,  that  these  balls  of  fire  come  fi'om 
regions  &r  beyona  the  reach  of  our  vapours ;  if  they  i^proach 
o&n  so  near  to  the  earth,  and  so  seldom  or  never  touch  it ; 
if  they  are  moved  with  so  much  celerity,  as  in  that  respect  to 
have  the  character  of  celestial  bodies ;  tf  they  are  seen  flying 
in  all  directions,  and,  consequently,  have  a  motion  of  their 
own,  independent  of  that  of  our  globe,  surely  we  are  not  to 
con^der  them  as  indifferent  to  us,  much  less  as  fortuitous 
masses,  or  trains  of  terrestrial  esdialations  in  the  ethereal 
regions. 

ne  Ttffular  dmmal  Variation  of  the  harizanial  magnUic 
Needle.    By  Jobn  Canton^  M.A.  -P.-R.-S'.— [1759.] 

Thjb  number  of  days  on  which  these  observations  werf 
taken  was  603 ;  and  the  diurnal  variation  on  574  of  them 
was  regular;  that  is,  the  absolute  variation  of  the  needle 
westward  was  increasing  firom  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  about  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
needle  beome  stationary  for  some  time ;  after  that,  the  ab- 
solute variation  westward  was  decreasing,  and  the  needle 
came  back  agam  to  its  former  situation,  or  near  it  in  the  night» 
or  by  the  next  morning.  The  diurnal  variation  is  irregular 
when  the  needle  moves  slowly  eastward  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  morning,  or  westward  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon ; 
9lso  when  it  moves  much  either  wav  after  night,  or  suddenly 
tolh  ways  within  a  short  time.    Inese  irregularitiet  ifi\A»ai 
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happen  n>oi^  l^"  tince  or  twice  in  a  month,  and  are  alwajra 
Bccumpanied  (bo  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  observe)  with  an 
aurora  borealia. 

For  the  soke  of  those  who  may  bo  desirous  of  examinii^ 
the  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  very  minutely,  Mr.  C. 
annexed  a  complete  year's  observations  ;  and  deduced  from 
the  rc§;ular  variations  during  that  time  the  mean  diurnal 
variation  belonging  to  each  month :  whence  it  appears  that 
the  diurnal  variation  increases  from  January  to  June,  and 
decreases  from  June  to  December. 

Theptemdiitnial  VariatioHjor  each  Month  in  the  Year  1759. 


January     - 

-       7     5 

July        - 

13  14 

February 

-    8  B8 

August     - 

-       12  19 

March       - 

.    11  n 

September      - 

11    43 

April     . 
May     - 

12  26 

October    - 

-     10  36 

-    IS    0 

November     - 

-      8     9 

June 

-     IS  21 

December 

-    6  58 

Cby'wftim*  CMeamuig  da  Catm,  and  ObHnmtioiu  m  1^ 

PAmohmmo,   of  EarAqiahai  partkniarbf  <^  that  grot 

BarAquaJm  of  Am>.  1.  1755,  vMA  proetd  to  filial  A)  tb 

Ci^  ofLitboH,    By  At  Jit*.  Jobs  Micbsll,  M.A. 

It  hu  been  the  general  opinion  o/philowphera,  that  eartb- 

qinkea  owe  their  origin  to  some  sudden  erolosion  in  the 

interior  of  the  earth.     This  opinion  is  agreeable  to  the  phe- 

Bomena  which  seem  to  point  out  something;  of  that  kind. 

Jim  these  concussions  should  ove  their  origin  to  something 

ia  the  air  seems  very  ill  to  correspond  with  the  phenomena. 

^Hiit  will  sufficiently  appear,  as  thase  ^wnomena  aie  here- 

tfUer  recounted  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  audi  certain 

atd  Rgular  connection  between  earthquakes  and  the  state  of 

the  air*  when  tfaey  happen,  a«  is  supposed  bj  thoae  who  Iwld 

thb  opinion. 

Let  us,  then,  rejecting  tbia  hypotheu'a,  suppose  that  earth- 
quakei  bave  their  origin  under  ground  ana  we  need  not  go 
6r  in  search  of  a  cause,  whose  resd  existence  in  nature  ve 
Wve  evidence  of,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
^Ppeuwices  of  these  extraordinary  motions.  The  cause  I 
^win,  says  Mr.  M^  is  subterraneous  fires.  These  fires,  if « 
^S^Be  quantity  of  wat«T  ihou^  ^le  ^&\.  vol  unou  them  sudr 
^^^,  may  produce  &  vaiptjoi,  n^one  opaMAj  wsi.  ^mSia 
may  be  ftdly  ■uffi(aen\.  tot  tt«x  -pn^'iw.    TBa  ^fivasSBi^ 
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Acts,  from  which  T-  would  prove,  that  these  fires  are  the  real 
cause  of  earthquakes,  are  as  follow : — 

The  same  places  are  subject  to  returns  of  earthquakes,  not 
only  at  small  intervals,  for  some  time  after  any  considerable 
one  has  hiqspened,  but  also  at  greater  intervals  of  some  ages. 
The  returns  of  earthquakes  in  the  same  places,  at  longer  dis- 
tances of  time,  are  confirmed  by  all  history.  Constantinople, 
and  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  have  suffered  by  them,  in  many 
different  ages :  Sicily  has  been  subjected  to  them,  as  far  back 
as  the  remains  even  of  fabulous  history  can  inform  us  of: 
Lisbon  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  them  for  the  first  time  in 
1755 :  Jamaica  has  finequently  been  troubled  with  them,  since 
the  English  first  settled  there ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
there  before,  used  to  build  their  houses  of  wood,  and  only 
one  story  high,  for  fear  of  them :  Lima,  Callao,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  them  twice,  within 
the  compass  of  about  60  years :  nor  were  these  the  only  in- 
stances of  the  like  kind  which  happened  there  ;  tor,  firom  the 
year  1582  to  1746,  they  have  had  no  less  than  16  very  vio- 
lent earthquakes,  besides  an  infinity  of  less  considerable 
ones ;  and  the  Spaniards,  at  their  first  settling  there,  were 
told  by  the  old  mhabitants,  when  they  saw  uem  building 
high  houses,  that  they  were  building  their  own  sepulchres. 

Those  places  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  burning 
mountains  are  always  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes ;  and 
the  eruptions  of  those  mountains,  when  violent,  are  generally 
attended  with  them.  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santerini.  The 
countries  also  about  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Mount  Hecla,  &c 
afford  us  sufficient  proofs  to  the  same  purpose.  But  of  all 
the  places  in  the  known  world,  probably  no  countries  are  so 
subject  to  earthquakes  as  Peru,  Chili,  and  all  the  western 
parts  of  South  America ;  nor  is  there  any  country  in  the 
known  world  so  full  of  volcanoes :  for,  throughout  all  that  long 
range  of  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Andes,  from 
45^  south  latitude  to  several  degrees  north  of  the  line,  as 
also  throughout  all  Mexico,  being  about  5000  miles  in  ex- 
tent, there  is  a  continued  chain  of  them. 

The  motion  of  the  earth  in  earthquakes  is  partly  tremulous, 
and  partly  propagated  by  waves,  which  succeed  one  another 
sometimes  at  larger  and  sometimes  at  smaller  distances ;  and 
this  latter  motion  is  generally  propagated  much  farther  than 
the  former.  The  former  part  of  this  propositiou  w«sA&  ti<^ 
Gonfirmatioii :  for  the  proof  of  the  laUei,  VvL,  \iwfe  'vw^^^'fe 
motion  of  the  earth,  we  may  appeal  to  mv^v  %awwinX*  ^"^ 
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earthquakes :  it  was  very  remarkable  in  the  two  which  haiv 
peoed  at  Jamaica  in  1687-8  and  1692.  In  an  account  of  the 
former,  it  is  said,  that  a  gentleman  there  saw  the  ground  rise 
like  the  sea  in  a  wave,  as  the  earthquake  passed  along,  and 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  effects  of  it  to  some  miles  dis- 
tance, by  the  motion  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  hills. 
Again,  in  an  account  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  **  the  ground 
heaved  and  swelled  like  a  rolling  swelling  sea,"  insomuch  that 
people  could  hardly  stand  on  their  legs  by  reason  of  it.  The 
same  has  been  observed  in  the  earthquakes  of  New  England, 
where  it  has  been  very  remarkable.  A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  one  that  happened  there,  Nov.  18. 1755,  says,  the 
earth  rose  in  a  wave,  which  made  the  tops  of  the  trees  vibrate 
10  feet,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  support  himself,  to  avoid 
falling  while  it  was  passing.  The  same  also  was  observed  at 
Lisbon,  in  the  earthquake  of  the  Ist  Nov.  1755,  as  may  be 
plainly  collected  from  many  of  the  accounts  that  have  been 
published  concerning  it,  some  of  which  affirm  it  expressly ; 
and  this  wave-like  motion  was  propagated  to  &r  greater  dis- 
tances than  the  other  tremulous  one,  being  perceived  by  the 
motion  of  waters,  and  the  hanging  branches  in  churches, 
through  all  Germany,  among  the  Alps,  in  Denmarki  Sweden 
Norway,  and  all  over  the  British  isles. 

It  is  observed  in  places  which  are  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes,  that  they  generally  come  to  one  and  the  same 
place  Irom  the  same  point  of  the  compass.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  that  the  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  (as  far  as  one 
can  collect  it  from  the  accounts  of  them)  is  the  svne ;  but 
the  velocity  of  the  earthquakes  of  different  countries  is  very 
different. 

In  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  1.  1755,  we  are  told  that  both 
smoke  and  light  flames  were  seen  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
near  Colares ;  and  that  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  succeeomg 
sliocks,  a  slight  smell  of  sulphur  was  perceived  to  accompany 
a  "  fog,  which  came  from  the  sea,  from  the  same  quarter 
whence  the  smoke  appeared."  In  an  account  of  an  earth- 
quake in  New  England,  it'  is  said  that  at  Newbury,  40  miles 
from  Boston,  the  earth  opened,  and  threw  up  several  cart* 
loads  of  sand  and  ashes  ;  and  tliat  the  sand  was  also  sliffhtly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  emitting  a  blue  flame  when  laid  on 
burning  coals.  One  of  the  relatcrs  of  the  earthquake  in 
Jamaica,  in  1692,  has  these  words :  "  In  Port-Royal,  and  in 
fn^ny  places  all  over  the  island,  much  sulphureous  combusti- 
bJe  matter  has  been  found  ^«wpo^ed  Vo  Vuon^  V^en  thrown 
out  on  th^  opening  of  tl^?  e?ttXhV  ''•'V^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"^  N«vi^  ^ 
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fire  would  flame  and  bum  like  a  candle.  —  St  Christopher^a 
was  heretofore  much  troubled  with  earthquakes,  which,  on 
the  eruption  there  of  a  great  mountain  of  combustible  matter* 
which  still  continues,  wholly  ceased,  and  have  never  been   ' 
felt  there  since." 

The  earth  (as  Ibr  as  one  can  judge  from  the  appearances) 
is  not  composed  of  heiqis  of  matter  casually  thrown  tosether, 
but  of  regular  and  uniform  strata.  These  strata,  thougn  they 
frequently  do  not  exceed  a  few  feet,  or  perhaps  a  few  inches 
in  thickness,  yet  often  extend  in  length  and  breadth  for 
many  miles,  and  this  without  varying  uieir  thickness  consi- 
deralily.  Beside  the  horizontal  division  of  the  earth  into 
strata,  these  strata  are  again  divided  and  shattered  bj  many 
perpendicular  fissures,  which  are  in  some  places  few  and 
narrow,  but  oftentimes  many,  and  of  considerable  width. 

The  returns  of  earthquakes  in  the  same  places,  either  at 
small  or  large  intervals  of  time,  are  consistent  with  the  cause 
assigned :  subterraneous  fires,  from  their  analogy  to  volcanoes, 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  subsist  for  many  ages,  thoush 
we  had  not  those  instances  already  mentioned  which  put  the 
matter  out  of  doubt.  And  as  it  frequently  happens  tnat  vol- 
canoes rage  for  a  time,  and  then  are  quiet  agam  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  we  see  earthquakes  also  trequenUy  repeated  for 
some  small  time,  and  then  ceasing  again  for  a  long  term,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  now  and  then  some  slight  shock.  And  this 
anal(^  between  earthquakes  and  the  efiects  of  volcanoes  is 
so  great,  that  he  thinks  it  cannot  but  appear  striking  to  any 
one  who  will  read  tlie  accounts  of  both,  and  compare  them 
together. 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
burning  mountams  is  a  strong  argument  of  their  proceeding 
from  a  cause  of  the  same  kmd ;  and  the  analogy  of  severu 
volcanoes  lying  together  in  the  same  tract  of  country,  as  well 
as  new  ones  breakmff  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ones, 
tends  greatly  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  what  makes  it  still 
the  more  probable  is,  that  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth  before  mentioned.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  same  strata  are  generally  very  extensive,  and  that  they 
commonly  lie  more  inclining  from  the  mountainous  countries 
than  the  countries  themselves :  these  circumstances  make  it 
probable  that  those  strata  of  combustible  materials,  whidi 
break  out  in  volcanoes  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  are  to  be  found 
at  a  considerable  depth  under  ground  in  the  leveH.  v^<ii  Vm 
countries  near  them. 

If  we  suppose  that  these  vapours,  ^Vien  ^pciit  ^s?^  «^  ^^* 
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cause  of  earthquakes,  we  must  naturally  expect  that  the  most 
esKtendre  earthquakes  should  take  their  rise  from  the  level 
and  loir  countries ;  but  more  e^pedallv  finm  the  sea,  wludi 
w  juydung  else  than  waters  ooyenngsudiooBnlriea.  Aooord- 
baa^f  we  find  that  the  great  earthquake  of  Nor.  1.  1755^ 
mkfa  was  felt  at  places  near  8000  miles  distant  firom  eadi 
.otteT)  took  its  rise  from  under  the  sea ;  as  is  manifest  from  that 
wave  which  accompanied  iu  The  same  thing  b  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lmia,  in  tbe  year 
1746^  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  felt  as  &r  as  Janudca ;  and 
as  it  was  more  violent  than  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  so  if  this  be 
true,  it  must  probably  liave  been  more  extensive  alsa  There 
have  been  many  other  very  extensive  earthquakes  in  South 
Jkmerica :  Acosta  says  that  they  have  been  often  known  to 
extend  themselves  100,  200,  or  300^  and  aome  even  500 
leagues  along  the  coast.  These  have  been  genenUy,  if  not 
idways,  attended  with  waves  from  the  sea. 


Of  artificial  Cold  produced  at  Petenbwrgh. ,  B^Dr.  Haasu 

Ow  December  14,  1759,  they  had  at  Pteterriiuigh  the  most 
excessive  cold  weather  that  ever  was  known,  even  to  905^  of 
De  Lisle's  thermometer,  or  84^  below  zero  in  Fahrenheit 
At  that  time  Professor  Braun  repeated  Fahrenheifs  experi- 
ments in  order  to  produce  excessive  cold,  by  means  of  spirit 
of  nitre  combined  with  snow.  He  saw,  with  surprize,  the 
quicksilver  &11  considerably  in  the  thermometer*  and  descend 
even  to  470^  at  last :  there  the  quicksilver  remained  fixed  in 
the  open  air  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  did 
not  begin  to  rise  till  it  was  carried  into  a  warm  room.  The 
immobility  of  the  quicksilver  made  him  conjecture  that  it 
might  be  frozen,  or  become  a  solid  body.  —  I)ec*  35.  in  the 
morning,  between  nine  and  ten,  De  Lisle's  thermometer  was 
at  the  199th  degree  of  cold ;  and  Mr.  Braun,  as  well  as  Ph>- 
fessor  ^pinus,  then  repeated  this  experiment.  As  soon  as 
the  former  had  observed  the  quicksilver  immovable  in  the 
thermometer,  he  broke  the  glass ;  and  he  found  the  quick- 
sUver  frozen,  but  not  entirely ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  glass 
ball  there  was  a  small  portion  yet  remaining  fluid.  Mr*. 
Apinus's  thermometer  fell  with  extreme  ra|ndity  almost  to 
the  500th  decree,  and  in  breaking  the  glass  from  below,  he 
finmd  the  quicksilver  contained  in  it  alraolutely  frozen.  Both 
these  gentlemen  found  that  the  quicjcsilver,  thus  rendered 
BolUlf  bore  hammering  and  extens\oii«  \ViLe  o^iXvvt  m^taU ;  but, 
beu^  tft^rw^rdB  ex(K)aed  to  th«  o^cu  w,  \t  wsa  w»w«^ 
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iu  ibrmer  fluidity.  Mr.  ^pinus  went  further  in  order  to 
examine  the  quicksilver  when  it  was  made  solid.  He  poured 
quicksilver  into  a  glass  tube  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  closed  at 
bottom,  but  open  at  top.  The  quicksilver  in  this  cylinder, 
which  was  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  froze  in  three 
quarters  of  a  minute;  and  he  observed  that  it  became  solid, 
perfectly  resembling  other  metals,  except  iron :  it  continually 
contracted,  and  its  surface,  which  was  at  first  pretty  high, 
soon  sunk  very  low.  This  cylinder  of  frozen  quicksQver  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  fluid  quicluilver,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
observed  of  other  metals  except  iron.  We  know  the  contrary 
happens  with  regard  to  water  frozen  and  other  fluids,  which 
extend  as  they  become  solid,  and  their  ice  swims  in  the  fluid 
matter  of  which  they  were  produced. 

Dec  26L  in  the  morning,  between  nine  and  ten,  the  cold  be- 
came extremely  sharp  at  211  ^  and  such  as  exceeded  the 
greatest  d^ree  of  artificial  cold  fixed  by  Fahrenheit ;  for 
40^  below  zero,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  is  equal  to  210^ 
of  that  of  De  Lisle. 

Mr.  Braim  repeated  this  experiment  again  exactly  with  the 
aame  success  with  that  of  the  day  before.  The  Counsellor 
and  Rrofessor  Lomonossow  made  the  same  experiment  on  the 
same  day ;  and  by  means  of  aquafortis  the  cold  came  to  495 
decrees.  He  then  'poured  in  spirit  of  conunon  or  sea  salt, 
and  the  quidoilver  fell  down  m  the  thermometer  to  55i 
degrees;  and  in  taking  the  thermometer  fix>m  the  mixture 
the  quidrsflver  continued  to  fall  in  the  open  air  to  the  552d 
degree.  He  threw  jret  into  the  glass  a  little  more  snow, 
pouring  on  it  some  oil  of  vitriol,  and  suddenly  the  quicksilver 
fell  to  1260  degrees.  He  then  broke  the  baU,  and  found  the 
mercury  dianged  to  a  solid  body.  The  qiiicksilver,  which 
yet  remained  in  the  ti^  was  also  become  solid,  and  appeared 
like  a  k>ose  silver  wire  attadicd  to  the  ball,  which  was  nndUe 
every  way.  He  gave  the  ball  of  quicksilver  several  blows 
with  a  turned  axe,  and  it  became  flat  like  a  half  ruble,  or 
Eln^ish  half  crown ;  but  receiving  thereby  some  cracks^  it 
dissolved  in  about  20  minutes.  These  expenments  were  made 
when  .the  air  was  at  about  208  d^rees  of  cold. 


Of  a  Wkhhomd  in  New  EnglantL    By  Mr.  John  Winthmci^ 
Prof.  <fPha.  ai  Cambridge,  )7.  A— [1761.] 

The  morning  of  July  10.  was  fair  and  hot,  with  a  brisk  ^% 
at  south-west.    At  Leicester,  40  miles  weBtw^xd^  ^iScyraX  ^"^^ 
o'clock  the  aky  looked  strangely ;  doikidi  firom  t!bi&  wra&v-' 
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and  north-west  seemed  to  rush  together  very  swiftljy  andim* 
medifttdy  on  their  meeting  commenced  a  circiilar  modon ; 
fteaeaaify  after  which  a  terrible  noise  was  heard. .  The  yMrV 
wind  passed  along  from  south-west  to  north-west^-  Its  tet 
affects  were  disoonible  on  a  hfU,  where  seireral  trees  were 
thrown  down  at  considend)le  distances  from  etudtk  other.  In  this 
manner  it  proceeded  the  distance  of  six  miles  with  the  most 
daitructiye  violence^  tearing  iqp  and  scattering  about  the  tree^ 
atones,  fenuces,  and  every  thing  else  in  its  way,  finminga con- 
tinued lane  of  ruins,  of  a  few  rods  wide. 

It  met  with  only  one  dwelling-house  in  ita  course,  that  of 
one  David  Lynde,  on  which  it  feO  with  the  utmost  friry,  and 
in  a  moment  effected  its  complete  destructioii.  'ti  Tlie  house 
was  of  wood,  two  stories  hi^  and  both  Uie  chmuiies  of 
stone.  Near  the  house  were  a  shop  and  small  shed ;  and  the 
bam  stood  on  the  o[^posite  side  of  the  road,  about  10  rods 
distant.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  storm  ooming  near 
the  house  some  men  withm  endeavoured  to  shut  the  south 
door ;  but  before  they  could  effect  it  they  were  sitprised  by 
the  fidllng  of  stones  around  them,  from  the  top  of  that  chimney 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  i  All  the  people  in  the 
house  were  in  that  instant  thrown  into  such  a  oonsteniatiimy 
that  they  can  give  no  account  of  what  passed  during  this  scene 
of  confusion,  which  was  indeed  very  snort.  Where  the  house 
atood  nothing  remained  but  the  sills,  and  the  sreater  part  of 
the  lower  floor,  with  part  of  the  two  stacks  of  diimnies,  one 
about  10  feet,  and  the  other  not  quite  so  lu^ ;  the  stones 
which  had  composed  the  iqpper  part  lying  all  around  diem. 
Except  these  sQls,  there  were  only  tnree  jjieoes  of  timber, 
and  those  very  large,  left  entire ;  one  of  which,  about  16  fiset 
lonff,  and  10  mches  by  eight,  was  found  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  nearly  south,  about  20  rods  distant  from  the  house. 
The  rest  of  the  timbers,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  lay 
broken  and  twisted  to  pieces  between  N.  N.  £•  and  £.  £br  70  or 
80  rods  from  the  house ;  some  on  the  ground,  others  sticking 
bitoitafootandtwofeetdeepinalldirectiaDS.  Psrtof  one  of 
the  main  posts,  about  10  feet  long,  with  part  of  one  of  the  plats 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  and  a  brace  midi  holds  them,  toge- 

.  ther,  were  left  sticking  in  the  ground,  nearly  perpendicular,  to 
a  ereat  depth,  in  a  field  southerly  from  the  house  about  ei^t 
rods  distant.  The  boards  and  shingles  of  the  huouse,  with  90Q0 
or  4000  new  boards  which  lay  by  it,  were  so  entirely  shattered^ 
timt  Bcarcely  a  piece  could  be  round  above  four  or  five  inches 

wide,  and  vaat  numbers  were  not  mot^  xkaxkXw^Csk^ta  widet 
muae  witidn  the  course  oC  the  wind  «xd  wscoft'ircdDaN^r^ 
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great  distances  on  both  sides  of  it.  What  has  been  said  of 
tlie  boards  and  sliingles  was  likewise  true  of  the  wooden  fur^ 
niturc  of  the  house :  the  tables,  chairs,  desks,  &c«  shared  the 
same  fate ;  not  a  whole  stick  was  to  be  found  of  any  of  thenu 
Some  of  the  beds  that  were  found  were  hanging  on  nigh  trees 
at  a  distance.  Of  tlie  heavy  utensils,  pewter,  kettles,  and  iron 
pots,  scarcely  any  were  found.  Some  nails  that  were  in  a  cask 
m  the  east  chamber  were  driven  in  great  numbers  into  the 
trees  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  house.  The  shop  and  shed 
before  mentioned  were  torn  in  pieces,  nothing  of  the  shop  re* 
maining  but  tlie  sills  and  floor ;  and  a  horse'standing  under 
tho  shed  was  killed.    Only  one  person  was  kified.  |l 

From  the  whole,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  house 
was  suddenly  plucked  off  from  the  sdls  (to  which  the  upright 
posts  are  not  fiutened),  and  taken  up  into  the  air,  not  only 
above  the  heads  of  the  persons  who  were  on  the  lower  floor, 
but  to  the  height  of  those  parts  of  the  chimnies  which  were 
left  standing,  where,  by  the  violent  circular  motion  of  the  air, 
it  was  immediately  hurled  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and 
scattered  to  great  distances  on  all  quarters,  except  that  from 
which  the  wmd  proceeded.  And  it  further  appears,  that  the 
violence  of  the  wind  in  that  place  was  over  as  soon  as  the 
house  was  taken  up. 


Bummff  CHff»  m  DorteUhire.    By  John  Stepbxns,  M.A.  " 

Iv  August,  1751,  the  air,  having  been  for  some  time  re- 
markably hot  and  dry,  was  changed  suddenly  by  a  heavy 
fidl  of  rain,  and  a  lug^  south-west  wind.  The  clifis  near 
Charmouth,  in  the  western  part  of  Dorsetslure,  presently 
afW  this  alteration  of  the  atmosphere,  began  to  smoke,  and 
soon  afler  they  burned,  with  a  visible  though  a  subtle  flame 
for  several  days  successively ;  and  continued  to  smoke,  and 
sometimes  to  bum  at  intervals,  till  the  approadi  of  winter  i 
na^,  ever  since  that  time,  especially  after  any  great  fall  of 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  or  a  high  south-west  wind,  (which 
drives  the  sea  with  great  violence  against  the  cliffs,  and  beats 
off  lai^  pieces  of  them,)  the  cMs  continue  to  smoke,  and 
sometimes  to  bum  with  a  visible  flame ;  which  during  the  • 
summer-months  is  frequently  observed  in  the  night-time. 
On  examimng  these  clifi^,  in  the  year  1759,  Mr.  S.  discovered 
a  great  quantity  of  pyrites,  not  m  any  regular  strata,  but  in- 
terspersed in  Urge  masses  throu^  the  e«x^^  wA  '«\vv3Bk. 
proved  to  be  martial ;  of  marcasitcs,  w\ucYv  vK^X^edL  \i%»x  ot» 
tenth  part  of  common  sulphur;  of  comMSL  axuaOT^  ^"^  ^^ 
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ferent  sizes,  and  other  shells,  but  of  the  bivalve  class,  which 
were  crusted  over,  and  as  it  were  mineralised  with  the 
pyritical  matter  ;  of  belemnites,  also  crusted  over  with  the 
juke  substance :  and  the  clifis,  for  near  two  miles  long,  and 
from  the  surface,  to  35  or  40  feet  deep,  even  to  the  rocks  at 
high  water-mark,  were  one  bed  of  a  dark-coloured  loam, 
strongly  charged  with  bitumen.  He  found  also  a  daFk- 
coloured  substance,  resembling  coal-cinder ;  some  of  which 
being  powdered,  and  washed  in  distilled  rain-water,  on  fil- 
trating the  water,  and  evaporating  it  slowly  to  a  pellicule,  its 
salts  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  and  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
a  martial  vitriol :  one  ounce  of  this  cinder-like  substance 
yields  one  drachm  of  salt.  He  gathered  up  about  100  lb. 
weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  those  pyritse,  marcasites,  &c. 
which  were  laid  in  a  heap^  exposed  to  the  air,  and  eyery  day 
sprinkled  with  water :  the  consequence  was,  that  in  about 
ten  days'  time  they  grew  hot,  soon  afler  caught  fire,  burned 
for  several  hours,  and  fell  into  dust.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is 
imagined  that  these  martial  and  sulphureous  fossils^  by  being 
exposed  to  tlie  air  and  wet,  and  by  being  agitated  by  the 
beating  of  the  sea,  take  fire. 

From  what  has  been  said  Mr.  S.  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions :  — 

1.  That  all  subterraneous  fires,  even  those  of  Heda,  Vesu- 
yius,  and  ^tna,  together  with  those  observed  in  the  mines 
and  coal-pits,  are  caused  by  the  heat  and  fixing  of  pyrites 
and  marcasites.  2.  That  the  waters  of  our  hot  baths  derive 
their  heat  from  passing  over  a  bed  of  ignited  pyrites.  Indeed 
the  solid  contents  of  those  waters  do  evidently  prove  this 
assertion,  being  nothing  more  than  such  particles  of  the 
p^pites  as  are  soluble  in  water.  S.  That  these  mineral  flames 
unll  be  more  or  less  subtle,  according  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  particles  of  the  combustible  matter.  4^  Hiat  the  convul- 
sive motions  and  tremblings  of  the  earth  are  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  burning  pyrites  expanding  the  air  contained  in  its 
bowels.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  their  causing,  immediately 
afler,  an  eruption  of  the  earth,  which  general^  discharges  a 
dark-coloured,  cinder-like,  and  frothy  matter.  And,  5.  That 
*  those  places,  where  the  earth  contams  the  greatest  quantity 
of  p3rrites  and  marcasites,  will  be  most  liable  to  these  con- 
vulsive motions  and  tremblings,  no  other  natural  cause  con- 
tradictory. 
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On  Ae  Extraordinary  AffUation  of  the  Waters  in  Mounts  § 
Bayy  and  other  Places^  March  31.  1761.    By  the  Sep. 
W.BoRLASE,  M.A.  F.R.S.—  [1762.] 

March  31. 1761,  about  &ve  in  the  afleraaon,  there  was 
an  uncommon  motion  of  the  tide  in  Mount's  Bay,  CorawalL 
It  was  full  sea  that  day  about  half  an  hour  after  12.  Ailer 
the  tide  had  ebbed  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  instead  of 
continuing  to  retreat  gradually,  as  usual,  tiU  it  had  completed 
the  six  hours'  ebb,  on  a  suddoi  it  advanced  as  it  is  usually  at 
the  time  of  the  moon,  at  an  hour  and  a  half  before  high  waten 
It  then  retreated  near  to  the  point  of  low  water,  then  it 
advanced  again,  and  retreated,  making  five  advances,  and  as 
many  recesses  in  the  space  of  one  hour ;  viz.  from  about  five 
to  six  o'clock,  which  was  the  whole  time  that  these  uncommon 
stretches  oi  the  tide  continued.  But  the  first  motion  was 
most  considerable,  the  sea  advancing  the  first  time  to  a 
quarter  ebb ;  whereas  the  second  advance  was  but  as  far  as 
tne  sea  reaches  at  half  ebb.  At  the  first  surge  the  waters 
rose  at  this  place  six  feet  perpendicular. 

On  the  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Fort  Augustus  on  Lochness, 
we  had  accounts  that  on  the  same  31st  of  March,  about  two 
in  the  afteraooD,  Lochness  rose  on  a  sudden  about  two  feet 
perpendicularly,  and  continued  alternately  rising  and  falling 
for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  King^s  gdley 
broke  from  her  moorings,  and  drove  into  the  loch :  sevenu 
boats  were  cast  very  far  upon  dry  land :  in  the  middle  of  the 
loch  the  water  swelled  up  like  a  mountain,  extremely  muddy, 
and  the  motion  was  attended  with  a  very  uncommon  hollow 
sound. 

On  the  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cork,  there  was  advice  that 
on  the  same  31st  of  March,  a  quarter  after  noon,  a  shock  of 
an  earthquake  was  felt  in  that  ci^,  and  between  the  gates 
only,  allowed  to  be  more  violent  than  that  of  November  1. 
1755.  It  did  not  continue  above  one  minute,  undulating 
firom  east  to  west,  and  vice  vers4  At  Kinsale,  about  six 
o'dodc  P.M.  near  dead  low  water,  the  tide  rose  suddenly  on 
the  strand,  about  two  feet  hisher  than  it  was,  and  went  out 
again  in  the  space  of  four  mmutes  with  great  force,  which 
was  repeated  several  times ;  but  the  first  was  the  greatest.  At 
Amsterdam  the  branches  in  the  synagogue  were  observed  to 
vibrate  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  In  the  great  church  at 
Maesland^ys,  the  branches  moved  about  a  foot  ^tdl  ^Xna 
perpendicuhuv  and  the  vessels  in  the  liaibowT  ^et^  «i!gL\»XJ^* 
But  tbie  earthquake  was  felt  more  vioVeul^^  on  ^^  w«»^ 
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between  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  British  Channels.  Shipa 
on  their  passage  from  that  part  of  the  continent,  many 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  felt  an  unusual 
agitation  of  the  sea,  as  if  they  had  struck  on  sunken  rocks ; 
the  time  agreeing  with  that  of  Cork  and  Fort  Augustus. 
Captain  Woodward,  of  the  Expedition  packetrboat,  sailed  from 
Lisbon,  March  29.  On  the  31st,  soon  afier  he  had  passed 
the  rocks  of  Lisbon,  in  the  morning,  and  almost  calm,  the  sea 
swelled  to  a  great  degree,  with  a  rumbling  noise.  The  vessel 
was  tossed  fd[>out  as  if  in  a  storm.  The  agitation  continued 
four  minutes. 

The  Gosport  man  of  war,  off  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  at  three 
quarters  past  11  in  the  forenoon,  felt  two  violent  shocks  of  an 
earthquake ;  the  first  continued  near  a  minute  and  a  half,  the 
second  not  so  long.  Under  the  convoy  of  the  Grosport  were 
aeveral  ships,  aU  affected  in  the  same  manner.  One  off 
Lisbon  felt  the  shock,  attended  with  a  noise,  as  if  empty 
casks  had  been  tossed  about  in  the  hold. 

In  the  latitude  48%  not  many  leases  off  shore,  in  her 
passage  from  Lisbon,  the  Amey  of  Bristol,  Captain  Condon, 
felt  a  most  violent  shock.  The  concussion  was  so  great,  that 
it  shook  the  needle  off  the  spindle  of  the  compass;  and 
immediately  after  arose  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  as  he 
never  before  met  with.  The  shock  was  felt  10  minutes  A.  M. 
viz.  half  an  hour  before  it  was  felt  at  Cork,  and  five  hours 
before  the  waters  rose  at  Kinsale,  and  in  Mount's  Bay  on  the 
aame  day. 

At  the  same  dme  there  was  a  violent  earthquake  at  Lisboo, 
thought  by  some  as  severe  as  that  of  1755,  lAit  the  agitation 
more  equable ;  consequently  the  damages  were  not  so  de- 
plorable, a  few  old  houses  were  e^ttered  and  thrown  down, 
and  some  new  ones  cracked :  the  shock  lasted  between  three 
and  five  minutes.  But  more  particular  is  the  account  follow- 
mg,  from  an  eye-witness,  in  an  English  vessel  thcAi  off  Lisbon, 
t.e.  lying  before  the  city.  <<  On  March  Slst,  at  mid-day,  a 
severe  shock,  not  so  strong  as  that  of  1755,  but  of  longer 
duration.  I  saw  the  ruins  of  the  last  earthquake  felling  heap 
i^n  heap,  and  turning  round  beheld  the  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side  falling  from  the  mountains,  followed  by  a  con- 
tmual  cry  of  the  people :  the  buildings  erected  since  1755 
damaged  to  the  amount  of  20,000  moidores  at  least.  It 
lasted  about  Ave  minutes,  some  say  seven  ;  the  water  in  con- 
^ual  agitation  all  the  ailemoon,  ebbing  acd  flowing  three  or 
^r  feet  in  a  very  short  time.  Ax  VI  ^  wv^ht  another 
fboclfy  of  short  continuance ;  that  ti\^V  Ooxe^  mQx^\  ^^t^si 
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danuige.  St.  Ubes,  10  leagues  distance  to  the  south,  has 
•uffened  much ;  and  the  villages  to  the  north,  as  also  a  large 
convent.  During  the  confusion  in  the  ci^^,  SOO  persons  ui 
the  several  gaols  gained  their  liberty.  The  shock  felt  at 
Oporto  was  very  strong,  but  did  no  damage.  At  a  village 
about  20  miles  distant,  three  or  four  houses  were  thrown 
down,  by  which  several  people  were  killed." 

At  Madeira  the  shock  was  felt  very  violent  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  It  did  no  damage  in  the  town :  some  rocks  were  split, 
and  fell  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  roads  of  the  island 
suffered.  The  greatest  damage  there  sustained  was  the  loss 
of  one  church,  and  four  people  killed,  two  of  which  were  in  a 
boat  fishing  near  the  shore,  when  the  rocks  fell. 

At  Fyal  island,  one  of  Uie  Azores,  and  Terceira,  the  sea 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and  fell  again  so  low  that  the  quays 
were  left  dry:  all  the  lighters  and  fishing-boats  that  were 
hauled  up  in  rortorico,  were  carried  down  mto  the  bay,  and 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  About  a  fortnight  after, 
several  earthquakes  (successively  more  and  more  violent)  ended 
not,  till  on  the  20th  three  volcanoes  threw  out  as  many  rivers 
of  lava,  of  near  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  four  yards  high,  which 
threatened  desolation  to  the  whole  country,  and  continued 
overrunning  every  tree  and  house  till  the  24th. 

From  these  accounts,  the  violence  of  this  earthquake  was 
greatest  at,  or  rather  near,  Lisbon ;  perhaps  at  sea,  m  latitude 
between  43^  and  44^  and  longitude  about  1 1^  19^,  where  no 
tremors  of  land  could  be  observed,  and  consequently  the 
effects  not  so  terrifying,  nor  perceived  by  so  many,  nor  so 
destructive  as  tf  it  had  happened  on  the  land,  and  contiguous 
to  Lisbon,  as  that  of  1755.  The  weather  various  in  the  dif- 
ferent places,  but  mostly  calm. 

There  was  a  ereat  conformity  between  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  Nov.  1. 1755,  and  of  this  of  March  31. 1761; 
viz.  in  the  extent ;  in  the  rise  of  the  waters ;  in  the  calmness 
of  the  weather  in  most  parts ;  and  in  the  succession  of  time, 
beginning  sooner  at  Lisbon  than  on  the  northern  shores  both 
times. 


Aeocnad  of  a  Mummy  ingpeeUd  aJt  London  in  1768.     By 
John  Hadlet,  M.D.  J'./?.5'.— [1764.] 

Thx  mmnmy  was  an  entire  one,  taken  out  of  the  Royal 
Pjrramids.    Tne  outer  pamted  covering  being  removed^  tkA* 
tmi^  but  linen  fiiiets  were  to  be  seen,  nvYvxSi  c^^Slqik^  ^^^^ 
whole  mummy.     These  fillets  were  of  d\ttexeti\.\ff«wi3&A\^^^ 
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greater  part  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  those  about  the  feet 
much  broader :  they  were  torn  longitudinally ;  those  few 
that  had  a  selvage,  having  it  on  one  side  only ;  the  upper- 
most fillets  were  of  a  degree  of  fineness  nearly  equal  to  what 
18  now  sold  in  the  shops  for  28.  \d,  per  yard,  under  the 
name  of  long  lawn ;  and  were  woven  something  after  the 
manner  of  Russia-sheeting :  the  fillets  were  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  in  some  measure  rotten.  These  outer  fillets  seemed  to 
owe  their  colour  to  having  been  steeped  in  some  gummy  so- 
lution ;  as  the  inner  ones  were  in  pitch. 

The  fillets  immediately  under  the  painted  covering  lay  in  a 
transverse  direction ;  under  these,  which  were  many  times 
folded,  they  lay  oblique,  diagonally  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
ilia.  Under  these  the  fillets  were  broader,  some  nearly  three 
inches ;  and  lay  longitudinally  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  and 
also  from  the  shoulders  down  the  sides ;  on  which  there  was  a 
remarkable  thickness  of  tliese  longitudinal  fillets :  imder  these 
they  were  again  transverse,  and  under  these  agsdn  oblique. 
The  fillets,  in  general,  externally,  did  not  adhere  to  each 
other ;  but  though  pieces  of  a  considerable  length  could  be 
taken  off  entire,  yet,  from  the  great  age,  so  tender  was  the 
texture  of  the  cloth,  that  it  was  impossible  regularly  to  un- 
rol  them.  As  the  outer  fillets  were  removed,  those  that  next 
presented  themselves  had  been  evidently  steeped  in  pitch, 
and  were  in  general  coarser,  in  folds,  and  more  irr^ularly  laid 
on  ;  as  they  were  more  distant  from  the  surface.  The  inner 
filleting  of  all  was  so  impregnated  with  pitch,  as  to  form  with 
it  one  hard  black  brittle  mass ;  and  had  been  burned  nearly 
to  a  coal. .  On  breaking  this,  it  appeared  in  many  places  as  if 
filled  with  a  white  efilorescence ;  like  that  observable  on  the 
outside  of  pyrites  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  ur.  Tliis 
efflorescence,  however,  had  notliing  salme  to  the  taste,  and  did 
not  dissolve  in  water ;  but  instantly  disappeared,  on  bringing 
it  near  enough  to  the  fire  to  be  slightly  heated ;  and  was  so- 
luble in  spirit  of  wine. 

^  In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  were  found  several  small 

pieces  of  bone,  which  had  the  appearance  of  dry  oak,  mixed 

with  crumbled  pitch  ;  under  this  was  found  more  solid  pitch, 

which  adhered  to  the  spine.    After  cutting  away  the  mass  of 

doth  and  pitch  which  covered  tlie  thorax  ;  it  was  found  that 

the  arms  had  been  laid  straight  down  by  the  sides  of  the  chest, 

and  the  ulna  and  radius  bent  upwards,  and  laid  with  the 

bands  across  upon  the  brea&t,V\\ei\^Vvt  hand  being  uppermost. 

The  bones  of  the  fingers  we^e  \osX.  *,  AomX.  \!iafc  \si^\aR»x^>aci&i^ 

were  found  broken  off.  and  f«X\eii  vnlo  \3i\^  ^otwl.   "Viafc  ^la&v 
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ing,  which  went  round  the  um>er  part  of  the  body,  included 
the  arms  also ;  but  they  had  evidently  been  first  wrapped 
separately,  then  laid  up  in  the  position  in  which  tney 
were  found,  and  the  hollows  which  they  formed  filled  up  with 
pieces  of  pitched  cloth.  In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  there  was 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  crumbled  pitch  and  splinters 
of  dry  bone ;  and,  as  in  the  progress  of  this  examination 
Dr.  H.  continually  found  that  some  of  the  bones  did,  as  he  laid 
them  bare,  separate  into  such  splinters,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  appearance  was  owing  to  the  mummy's  having  been 
handled  in  a  rough  manner,  and  much  shaken,  by  the  persons 
who  had  driven  it  full  of  nails,  when  they  were  employed  to 
repair  the  outside  of  it.  On  first  opening  a  way  into  the  diorax, 
he  imagined  the  ribs  were  destroyed ;  but,  on  a  more  accurate 
examination,  they  were  found  entire ;  but  so  bedded  in  the 
pitch,  and  so  black  and  burned  into  the  mass,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  very  different  substances  from 
each  other.  The  bones  of  the  spme  and  of  the  pelvis  werejn 
the  same  state  with  the  ribs  ;  only  rather  more  burned. 

There  was  a  considerable  thickness  of  hard  sold  pitch  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax)  this  had  been  evidently  liquified  and 
poured  in ;  and  retained  that  glossy  appearance  on  its  sur- 
face which  is  observable  on  pitch  that  is  suffered  to  cool  with- 
out being  disturbed.  On  breaking  through  this  hard  crust  of 
pitch  to  examine  the  vertebrae  and  the  ribs,  the  pitch  which 
was  under  this  crust  and  nearest  to  the  bones  was  crumbly 
and  sofl ;  and,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  grew  perfectly 
moist  in  a  very  short  time.  The  lower  extremities  were 
wrapped  separately  in  fillets  to  nearly  their  natural  size,  and 
then  bouna  together ;  the  interstices  being  rammed  full  of 
pitched  rags.  On  cutting  through  the  fillets  on  the  thighs, 
the  bones  were  found  invested  with  a  thin  coat  of  pitch  ;  and 
the  filleting  was  bound  immediately  on  this.  •  Tlie  tibia  and 
fibula  of  each  leg  were  found  also  wrapped  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  bones  in  actual  contact  with  the  pitch  ;  excepting  in 
one  or  two  places,  where  the  pitch  was  so  very 'thin,  that  the 
doth  appeared  to  adhere  to  tne  bone  itself. 

The  feet  were  filleted  in  the  same  manner ;  being  first 
bound  separately,  and  then  wrapped^ together.  The  filleting 
had  been  by  some  accident  rubbed  off  me  toes  of  the  right 
foot ;  and  Uie  nail  of  the  great  toe  was  found  perfect :  the 
last  joints  of  the  bones  of  the  lesser  toes  had  been  broken 
away ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  these  V>oi\eft\\«A.'Wcti^'^^ 
trated,  and  their  cavities  quite  filled  w\t\\  p\UJi.  '^'^  ^^^- 
Ing^  about  the  heel  bad  also  been  broken  awa^,  w\^  \Jtv^\5ia««!^ 
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of  tbe  tanus,  and  tome  of  the  metataml  bones,  had  fallen  out 
were  lost;  leaving  the  remaining  filleting  like  a  kind  of 
The  fillets  on  itte  left  foot  were  perfect ;  except  on  the 
and  where  they  had  been  divided  from  those  of  the  leg , 
a  snail  portion  of  the  tendino  Achillis  adhered  to  the  os  calds; 
wmi  some  of  the  ligaments  to  the  astragalus.  On  cutting  into 
the  fillets  on  the  sole  of  this  foot  they  were  found  to  enclose 
a  bulbous  root.  The  appearance  of  this  was  very  fresh  ;  and 
pvt  of  the  thin  shining  skin  came  off  with  a  flake  of  the  dr^ 
Dffictle  filleting  with  which  it  had  been  bound  down:  it 
teemed  to  have  been  in  contact  with  the  flesh. 

The  fillets  were  removed  from  this  foot  with  great  care :  they 

wcve  much  impregnated  with  pitch,  excepting  about  the  toes; 

where  the  several  folds,  united  mto  one  nuus,  being  cut  through, 

j^dded  to  the  knife  like  a  very  tough  wax.     The  toes  being 

carefully  laid  bare,  the  nails  were  found  perfect  on  them  all ; 

aone  of  them  retaining  a  reddish  hue,  as  if  they  had  been 

painted :  the  skin,  also,  and  even  the  fine  spiral  unes  on  it, 

were  still  very  visible  on  the  under  part  of  the  great  toe,  and 

of  the  three  next  adjoining  toes.     Where  the  «^^"  of  the  toes 

was  destroyed,  there  appeared  a  pitchy  mass,  resembling  in 

film  the  fleshy  substance  ;  though  somewhat  shrunk  from  its 

original  bulk.     The  natural  form  of  the  flesh  was  preserved 

abo  on  the  under  part  of  the  foot ;  near  the  bases  of  the  toes. 

On  Uie  back  of  the  toes  appeared  several  of  the  extensor 

tendons. 

L^Hf??  thi.  whole  examination,  excepting  what  was  dis- 
covered in  the  feet,  there  were  not  found  tbcl^t  remains  of 
■nj  of  the  soft  parts.  All  the  bones  of  the  trunk  were  bedded 
rthi^„t*'or-^''  Tu  ^^"^  **/  *«  »™bs  were  covered  with 
hJ/bL^n  1i.i' '  '^Jl  •"'^"  scathed   in  the  fiUets ;  whieU  (as 

^^T^lZ-  ^^Xte'iSr*"*^  ^^'''"'''^ 

l^^t?^  e«E?„'X' JH%P^--'Ifi  -tter  used  by  *e 

founS  was  certain^"  vJe^tohU    •"P^'^  '  ^«' ^'«'*  ^'^^ 

burning  was  very  uSiket!mt^r      Pr*»«»"ction.     The  smell  in 

*h.t  of  the  comCon^W^thTS^*"'  '  «°'  did  it  resemble 

»«tic     It  was  compi-ed  with  a  v2  "    **  •  '^^^S  ^^'^^  "°* 

^•;  but  it  seemei  not  to  rescmw"*'*^  ***"  "•«"'«  ""^  8^* 

mW..  *»?  *«*  »>"»  very  8lightT^'''^„«"j;  of  '^em.  excepting 

P'oduci^'*'*  wibstance,  but  might  be  «      ^'    probability  it  *«• 

a^hJi  ?•  '^^^^  country,  with  tl^*"  ™«t»«-e  of  the  resinous 

li»rtS:iP'***»^  pW;.  "**  P'tch  of  that  tree  whid> 

pitcb  of  tVvw  mumtnv  ^,^   ^      „  ^, 
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gave  no  other  produce  than  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
retinouB  body ;  the  caput  mortuum,  when  burned  and  elixated, 
yielded  a  fixed  alkali ;  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  moisture 
which  the  pitch,  that  was  in  contact  with  the  spine,  and 
those  other  parts  which  were  most  burned,  contracted  on 
beinff  broken  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  for  this  pitch  had  an 
alkahne  taste,  and  had  been  more  than  melted,  having  been 
burned  to  a  caput  mortuum.  A  great  variety  of  experunents 
were  made  on  this  pitchy  matter:  the  result  of  them  all 
tended  to  prove,  that  it  had  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
asphaltus,  but  was  certainly  a  vegetable  resinous  substance. 


OUervaiians  on'  the  Prcpartion  which  the  Decrease  of  Heat 
hears  to  the  Height  of  Situation,    By  Thomas  HEBSBDESy 

M.D.  p.R.s.—\yi^:\ 

The  remarkable  transition  from  heat  to  cold  in  all  seasons, 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  Teneriffe,  induced  Dr.  H.  to  make 
the  following  observations,  with  intention  to  discover  if  there 
subsists  any  regularity  between  the  difference  of  heat  and  the 
elevation  of  situation.  Some  persons  were  supplied  by  him  with 
Uie  proper  instnnnents,  and  their  watch  adjusted  by  his  re- 
gulator :  they  were  instructed  to  remark  the  hour  and  minute 
each  observation  was  made,  and,  on  their  return,  their  observ- 
ations were  compared  with  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  in  his  study  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  of  which 
be  had  kept  an  exact  account  during  the  journey.  From  which 
observations  he  formed  the  foUowing  table,  supposing  the 
descent  oi  the  barometer  ^  of  an  inch  for  every  90  feet :  — , 

£le¥«t.  corresponding 
Descent  oC  to   each  D^ree  of 

Thermom,  Thermometer. 


^P'eci. 

Feet 

2 

180 

5i 

196+ 

6 

195 

9 

150 

10 

148.5 

17 

198 

19 

199 

18 

"iSS 

Though  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  different  places 
must  depend  greatly  on  the  accident  of  situation^  with  T«rax^ 
to  mountains,  xalUes,  and  to  the  different  &oWft,  &c.  ^«X.Vcv«« 
is  so  much  regularity  in  the  above  observation^^  Xivat  ^tV^^* 
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we  shall  not  err  much  in  computing,  where  the  soil  and  surface 
are  tolerably  uniform,  «  the  decrease  of  heat,  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  in  the  proportion  of  one  degree  for  near  190 
feet  of  elevation  on  this  island." 

On  the  Nature  and  Formation  of  Sponges.    By  Jobs  ElliSj 

Esq.  F.R.S.— 11765.'] 

Among  those  animals  commonly  called  zoophytes,  we  may 
plainly  discover  an  evident  approximation,  ntmi  the  rudest 
irregularly  formed  sponge,  which  is  the  lowest  being  yet  ob- 
served to  have  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  to  the  most 
beautiful  and  elegant  red  coral.  The  nature  and  formation  of 
sponges  having  never  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  every 
attempt  to  explain  this  dark  part  of  nature  must  give  satis- 
faction to  the  curious. 

In  the  year  1762,  when  at  the  sea-side  at  Brighthelmstone, 
he  dissected  carefully  the  crumb  of  bread-sponge,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  the  Small  animal  that  was  supposed  to  fabricate 
tliem;  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  great  number  of  small 
worms  in  them,  particularly  a  very  small  kind  of  nereis,  or 
sea-scolopendra ;  but  these  worms  appeared  evidently,  instead 
of  being  tlie  fabricators  of  it,  to  have  pierced  their  way  into 
its  sofl  substance,  and  made  it  only  their  place  of  retreat  and 
security.  Afler  this,  he  proceeded  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Little  Hampton,  near  Arundel,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where 
he  took  up  out  of  the  sea  several  specimens  of  the  same  sort 
of  sponge  full  of  an  orange-coloured  gelatinous  matter ;  and, 
while  they  were  just  fresh  from  the  sea,  examined  them,  after 
they  had  rested  for  some  time,  in  glasses  of  sea-water ;  and 
to  his  great  surprise,  instead  of  seeing  any  of  the  polype-like 
suckers,  or  any  minute  animal  figure  come  out  of  Uie  papillae, 
or  small  holes  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  he  only  ob- 
served these  holes  to  contract  and  dilate  themselves.  And  as 
a  further  confirmation  of  this  motion,  being  at  Hastings,  in 
Sussex,  in  August,  1764-,  he  collected  from  the  rocks,  at  ebb- 
tide, just  under  water,  a  variety  of  the  same  kind  of  sponge, 
but  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  several  cocks* 
combs  united  together,  the  tops  of  which  were  full  of  tubular 
cavities,  or  papillae ;  when  he  examined  these  in  glasses  of 
sea-water,  he  could  plainly  observe  these  little  tubes  to  re- 
ceive and  pass  the  water  to  and  fro ;  so  that  the  sponge  is  an 
animal  sui  generis,  whose  mouths  are  so  many  holes  or  ends 
of  branched  tubes  opening  on  its  surface ;  with  Uiese  it  receives 
its  nowishmenty  and  by  these  it  dv&eYtfKx^^%^\^<&>^^V^lY^es, 
'U  excrements. 
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The  coaaected  tube*  of  both  ante  from  the  part  to  which 
they  adhere  to  the  rodu,  &c.  Hence  both  kinda  branch  out 
and  swell  into  irregular  lobes ;  with  thii  differmce,  that  the 
aur&ce  of  (he  iponge  is  covered  with  holes  Kuarded  with 
minute  points  like  litUe  spines ;  the  sur&ce  of  the  alcjouium 
with  Stan;  openinga  of  eu^ht  rays,  whence  the  polype-like 
suckers  are  protruded,  to  njad  out  proper  nourishment :  and 
these  starry  openings  in  one,  and  the  holes  in  the  other,  so  far 
corresponiC  that  in  both  kinds  they  are  found  of  different  sizes; 
but  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  branching  tubes  that 
come  to  the  sur&ce. 

In  the  sections  of  the  alcyonium  'may  plainly  be  distin- 
guished the  reticulated  elastic  fibres,  that  enclose  the  trans* 
parent  stiff  gelatinous  part,  as  in  the  sponges ;  but  as  this 
gluey  substance  is  of  a  firmer  texture  tlun  what  is  found  in 
sponges,  it  requires  more  pains  to  separate  it  from  the  elastic 
ODres ;  however,  with  a  little  trouble  it  may  be  done  Buf- 
fidenUy  to  evince  what  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  viz.  the 
great  proximity  there  is  betveen  the  animal  life  of  spoi^es 
and  al^oninms,  and,  consequently,  that  both  are  animals. 

Before  concluding,  he  endeavoura  to  remove  some  doubts, 
which  seem  to  have  distressed  the  senerality  of  curious  per- 
•ons  to  Ecoount  fbr ;  the  one  is,  What  occasions  those  very 
large  boles  that  appear  here  and  there  irregularly  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  most  sponges  ?  the  other  is,  How  came  those  extra- 
neous bodies,  cud)  as  small  shells,  stones,  and  even  parts  of 
fucuaes,  m  the  middle  of  these  animal  bodies  ?  In  answer  to 
the  first,  on  cutting  open  and  examinbg  these  bodies  while 
recent  in  sea-water,  aa  before  shown,  we  fretjuently  find  s 
variety  of  different  wonns,  who  bore  their  way  into  them,  and 
make  their  nests  and  retreats  there,  or  perhaps  to  live  on  the 
l^dnous  part  of  the  sponge.  But  he  says,  tnese  are  not  the 
iabricators,  but  the  inhabitants;  and  allows  the  alcyonium  to 
be  of  animal  origin,  m  which  he  says  he  has  discovered  evident 
marks  of  sensation.  As  to  the  second  doubt,  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  curious  enquirer  into  nature,  that  the  same  pro- 
perty of  mclosing  extraneous  sub-  — 
stances  is  common  to  the  whole  class 
of  loophytes,  aa  they  grow  up,  from 
the  sponge  to  the  red  coraL 

A  is  an  iirmdar  [uece  of  the  . 
crumb  of  bread-sponge,  found  at  i 
Pagham,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Sussex;  I 
a  represents  the  papiiim,  through  I 
wtiicA  the  tpange  receives  and  dls-  ' 
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charges  the  water :  this,  when  recent,  is  of  a  fine  Mange 
colour- 

B  is  the  branched  English  sponge :  along  tbe  edges,  and  on 


the  surface  of  the  brandies,  are  rows  of  ■mall  papillary  holei, 
through  which  the  animal  receives  its  nourithmenL 

C  repreaents  the  downer-branched  English  spon^  found 
on  the  Susses  coast ;  this  is  corered  over  with  a  &ie  down 
so  close,  that  it  hides  the  raaaj  small  holes  that  are  on  its 
sur&ce. . 

Dacription  of  Mount  SinaL  By  E.  W.  Moktaoue. 
At  Suez  lie  found  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Tor  by  sea. 
which  he  gladly  embrace^  that  by  going  nearer  the  place  at 
which  the  Israelites  are  suppoged  to  have  entered  the  giM, 
and  having  a  view  from  the  sea,  m  well  of  that  as  of  tha 
opposite  shore,  he  might  be  a  little  better  able  to  form  a 
jnogment  about  it.  Here  it  is  high  water  always  when  the 
■noon  is  at  her  meridian  height,  and  it  ebbs  six  hours.  At 
Suez,  it  flows  six  feet;  the  epring-tideB  are  nine;  and  in  the 
variable  months,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  April,  sometimes  12.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  ibe 
beginning  of  October,  a  northerly  wind  generally  rites,  and 
goes  down  nith  the  sun  ;  it  is  of^n  very  strong.  This  wind 
never  fails  in  these  months,  unless  there  be  some  violent 
storm ;  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are  variable ;  and  when 
they  blow  hard  at  S.  and  S.  S.  £.  these  winds  set  up  the  sea 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  Babel  Mandel,  and  up  this  gulf 
through  its  mouth,  between  Gebel  El  Zait,  on  the  west  sida 
of  this  sea,  and  the  southermost  point  of  Uie  bay  of  Tor,  on 
the  east  side  of  this  western  branch  of  thu  sea,  where  it  is 
not  above  12  or  14  miles  over.  Probably  such  a  winc^ 
hindering  the  water  from  going  out,  causes  tlus  extraordinan 
increase  in  the  spring  tides.  The  same  thing  happens  wila 
the  same  winds  at  Yeiuce,  bot)b  go^  Tuanin^  nearly  in  tha 
game  direction. 
The  Egyptian,  westeta,  ot  TVi^Mit  lAwsre,  fe-MQ.  '&»&>A>, 
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southward  to  opposite  Tor,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  all  moun- 
tainous, and  steep ;  and  at  Elim,  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  bay  of  Tor,  ends  the  ridge  of  mountains,  which  begin  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  this  western  branch  at  KarondeL  The 
garden  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  at  Elim  renders  in 
dates,  &c  20,000  piastres  per  annum,  or  2500^  Thence  they 
crossed  the  plain,  in  about  eight  hours,  and  entered  the 
mountains  of  Sinai.  They  are  of  granite  of  different  colours. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  breach,  through  which  they 
passed,  he  saw,  on  a  large  loose  granite  stone,  an  inscription 
in  unknown  diaracters,  given,  he  thinks,  by  Dr.  Pocock, 
Bishop  of  Ossory ;  however,  as  the  Israelites  had  no  writine^ 
that  we  know  of,  when  they  passed  here,  he  did  not  think  it 
of  consequence  enough  to  stop  for :  they  arrived  at  the 
convent  a£  Mount  Sinai,  after  the  usual  difficulties  mentioned 
by  other  travellers,  and  were  received  as  usual,  and  saw  the 
usual  places.  The  monks  were  fiur  from  ownins  that  they  had 
ever  meddled  with  the  print  of  Uie  foot  of  Mwomet*s  camel. 
He  examined  it  narrowly,  and  no  chisel  has  absolutely  ever 
touched  it,  for  the  coat  of  the  granite  is  entire  and  unbroken 
in  every  part;  and  every  body  knows,  that  if  the  coat  of  less 
bard  stones  than  ^anite  be  once  destroyed,  it  never  returns. 
It  is  a  most  cunous  lusus  naturae,  and  the  Mahometans 
turn  it  to  their  account.  Meribah  is  indeed  surprisingly 
striking.  He  examined  the  lips  of  its  mouths,  and  found 
that  no  chisel  had  ever  worked  there :  the  channel  is  plainly 
worn  by  only  the  course  of  water,  and  the  bare  inspection  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  it  is  not  tihe  work  of  man* 
Among  the  innumerable  crac3ks  in  rocks,  which  he  had  seen 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  never  met 
with  any  like  this,  except  that  at  Jerusalemi  and  the  two 
in  the  rock  which  Moses  struck  twice. 

He  enquired  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  Arabs,  about  eertain 
places,  as  well  as  about  some  ruins,  supposed,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  to  be  Kadesh  Bamea :  the  former  could  only  tell 
him  they  had  not  received  any  fish  from  thence  for  many 
years ;  that  it  was  two  easy  days'  journey  off,  but  the  road  was 
mountainous ;  so  one  may  suppose  the  distance  less  than  40 
miles.  The  Arabs  agreed  as  to  the  road ;  but  they  said,  it 
was  once  a  large  place,  where  their  prince  lived,  whose 
daughter  Moses  married ;  that  Moses  was  afterwards  their 

Srince,  and  the  greatest  of  all  prophets.    These  Arabs  place 
loses  the  first,  Solomon  the  second,  MjahoiaeX.  \!fci«  X^^ 
Christ  ihe  fourth,  and  then  the  prophets  ot  thfc'W^Afc.     ^ 
^  Dzabab,  the  monkg  only  knew  the  difttaBce  X»  >»^  ^^*^ 
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days'  journejy  and  that  there  was  a  road  fimn  it  to  Jenualciiir 
the  Arabs  told  him  the  same,  so  the  distance'  it  about  80 
mfles.  He  enquired  of  them  all  about  the  ruins :  thej  loid 
him  there  were  very  considerable  ones  about  half  wmy  to 
Dzahab,  about  40  miles  from  Sinai;  bat  he  thinks  Kadinh 
must  have  been  much  nearer  to  Jerusalem*  He  woaU 
irillingly  have  gone  to  these  places ;  but  as  the  four  dana  of 
Arabs,  which  inhabit  this  promontoiTy  were  then  at  war  one. 
with  the  other,  he  could  get  no  conductor.  Howvfrer,  com- 
bming  the  whole  together,  and  comparing  it  with  what  we 
collect  from  Scripture,  he  thinks  we  maj  wdl  eondode^ 
Sharme  to  be  Midian,  and  Meenah  £1  Dzahab  to  be  Eakn- 

geber :  what  the  interjacent  ruins  are  he  cannot  conjecture ; 
ut  he  believes  he  had  fomid  Kadesh  Bamea  to  he  dsewiierei 
He  thinks  it  cannot  be  here; for  the  IsraeiiteB  wiere  on  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Lmd,  or  Land  of  ftomiss^  when  they. 
were  ordered  back;  and  when  ther  were  atdfned  by  tur 
Moabites,  they  are  said  to  have  been  broq^  Vf  mmljidesh' 
Bamea. 


I%ree  Ptiperi,  ecmiaminff  SaipermmUi  m  Jbe^^  JB|r 

the  Hon.  HsNMT  Cafmsdish,  JF.it  A—  [1766.] 

*  By  &ctitiou8  air,  says  Mr.  C,  I  mean  in  genend  any  kind 
of  air  which  is  contained  in  other  bodies  in  an  un^astic  states 
and  is  produced  from  thence  by  art  By  fixed  air,  I  mea** 
that  particuku'  species  of  factiUous  air  whidi  is  aepanrted- 
from  alkaline  substances  by  solution  in  acUls^  or  bj  caldnp^ 
ation ;  and  to  which  Dr»  Black  has  givra  that  name  bk  his 
treatise  on  quicklime. 

On  infiammahle  .^Itr.  — I  know  of  only  tfatee  metaIHe 
substances,  namely,  zinc,  iron,  and  tin,  tlttt  gemwate  inflam* 
mable  air  by  solution  in  adds ;  and  those  ovfy  by  adation  in 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt.  Ziae  msdves  withr 
great  rwidity  in  both  these  adds ;  and,  unbas  they  are  Tery^ 
much  diluted,  generates  a  considerable  heat.  One  ounce  of 
sine  produces  about  356  ounce  measures  of  air,  the  cjuantto 
seems  just  the  same  whichever  of  these  adds  it  is  duaobM 
in.  Iron  dissolves  readily  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  ad^  tat  iM 
near  so  readily  as  zinc  '  One  ounce  of  iron  wire  prodoeea^ 
about  412  ounce  measures  of  air :  the  quanti^  was  just  tte 
same,  whether  t}ie  ofl  of  vitrid  was  diluted  with  1|,  or  asnCft 
tones  its  weight  of  water ;  so  that  the  quantity  d* air  podoodK 
aeems  not  at  all  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  $cmL 

Tm  was  found  to  dissohre  scaicdy  et  all  in  oil  of  vitrie? 


\ 
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ted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  while  cold ;  with  the 

'  vice  of  a  moderate  heat  it  dissolved  slowly,  and  gener- 

\  which  was  inflammable  ;  the  quantity  was  not  ascer- 

Jln  dissolves  slowly  in  strong  spirit  of  salt  while 

K  .  idi  the  assistance  of  heat  it  dissolves  moderately  fast. 

^       ounce  of  tin-foil  yields  202  ounce  measures  of  inflam^ 

^le  air. 

I  cannot  find  that  this  air  has  any  tendency  to  lose  its 
elasticity  by  keeping,  or  that  it  is  at  all  absorbed,  either  by 
water,  or  by  fixed  or  volatile  alkalies ;  as  I  have  kept  some  by 
me  for  several  weeks  in  a  bottle  inverted  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  without  any  sensible  decrease  of  bulk ;  and  as  I  have 
also  kept  some  for  a  few  days,  in  bottles  inverted  into  vessels 
f]/i  soap  lees  and  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac,  without  perceiving 
their  bulk  to  be  at  aU  diminbhed. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  when  a  piece  of 
lighted  paper  is  q)plied  to  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  containing 
a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  common  air,  the  air  takes  fire^ 
and  goes  off  with  an  explosion.  With  one  part  of  inflammap 
ble  air  to  nine  of  common  air,  the  mixture  would  not  take 
fire,  on  applying  the  lighted  paper  to  die  mouth  of  the  bottle; 
but  on  putting  it  down  into  the  belly  of  the  bottle,  the  air 
took  fire,  but  made  very  little  sound.  With  two  parts  of  in- 
flammable to  eight  is^  common  air,  it  took  fire  immediately, 
on  applyins  the  flame  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  went  off 
with  a  mooeratdy  loud  noise.  WiUi  three  parts  of  inflam- 
mable air  to  seven  of  common  air,  there  was  a  very  loud  noise. 
With  four  parts  of  inflammable  to  six  of  common  air,  the 
jound  seemed  very  little  louder.  With  equal  quantities  of 
inflammable  and  common  air,  the  sound  seemed  much  the 
same. 

With  six  parts  of  inflammable  to  four  of  common  air,  the 
sound  was  not  y&j  loud :  die  mixture  continued  burning  a 
short  time  in  the  bottle  after  the  sound  was  over.  With 
seven  parts  ai  inflammable  to  three  of  common  air,  there  was 
»  very  gentle  bounce,  or  rather  puff:  it  continued  burning 
for  some  seconds  in  the  belly  of  die  bottle.  A  mixture  « 
^ht  parts  of  inflammable  to  two  of  common  air  caught  fire 
on  appljing  the  flame,  but  without  any  noise :  it  contmued 
bummg  for^  some  time  m  the  neck  of  the  botde,  and  then 
went  out,  without  the  flame  ever  extending  into  the  belly  of 
the  bo^de.  It  appears  fi*om  these  experiment^  that  this  air^ 
like  other  inflammable  substanceSi  cannot  bum  m^ilbkoux.  xHem^ 
assistance  offoxunon  fdr. 
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There  seemfl  no  reason  to  imagine,  firom'tlwie  tacpen- 
mentiy  that  there  is  any  difference  in  pcmit  of  apeeiiSc  grantjr 
-hetween  these  four  sorts  of  inflammable  air.  Taking  a  me- 
^um,  therefore,  of  the  diflerent  trials,  80  oonoe  measures  of 
Inflammableair  weigh  41  grains  less  than  an  equal  bidk  of  com- 
mon  air.  Therefore  if  the  density  of  common  air;  at  tibe 
time  when  this  experiment  was  tried,  was  800  times  leas  than 
tliat  of  water,  which,  I  imagine,  must  be  near  the  truth,  in- 
!flammable  air  must  be  5490  times  lighter  than  water,  or  near 
seven  times  lighter  than  common  air.  But  if  tlie  deunty  of 
common  air  was  850  times  less  than  that  of  water,  then 
would  inflammable  air  be  9200  times  lighter  tiian  water,  or 
lOA  lighter  than  common  air. 

JSxparimenii  an  Jlxed  Air.  -*-  The  idr  nrodnoed,  by  dis- 
solving marble  in  spirit  of  salt,  was  can^  in  an  inverted 
bottle  of  water,  in  Uie  usual  manner.  In  less  than  a  da/s 
time^  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  air  was  fbimd  to  be  id>- 
•orbed.     The  water  contained  in  the  inverted  bottle  was 


:found  to  precipitate  the  earth  from  lime-water ;  a  sure  sign 
that  it  had  absortied  fixed  air. 

The  si>ecific  gravity  of  fixed  air  was  tried  by  means  of  S 
bladder,  in  the  same  manner  which  was  made  use  of  for  find- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  inflmnmable  air ;  except  that  the 
ttir,  instead  of  being  caught  in  an  inverted  bottle  of  water, 
and  thence  transferred  mto  the  bladder,  was  thrown  into  the 
1)ladder  immediately  from  the  bottle  whkdi  contained  the 
marble  and  roirit  of  sah,  by  fkstening  a  ^ass  tube  to  'the 
Wooden  cap  of  the  bladder,  and  luting  that  to  the  moutfi  x( 
the  bottle  containing  the  effervescing  mixture,  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  air-tight.  The  bladder  was  kept  on  till  it  was  quite 
full  of  fixed  air :  being  then  taken  off  and  wdgfaed,  it  w» 
found  to  lose  S4  grains,  by  fimrcmg  out  the  air.  The  bladder 
was  previously  found  to  hold  100  ounce  measures.  Wlienoe 
if  the  outward  air,  at  the  time  when  this  experiment  wai 
tried,  "be  supposed  to  hove  been  800  times  fighter  than  water, 
fixed  air  is  511  times  lighter  than  water,  or  l-f^  timm 
beavier  than  common  air. 

Fixed  air  has  no  pow«r  of  keeping  fire  alive,  as  comnoa 

air  has  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  property  of  common  air  ii 

Very  much  diminished  by  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantitv  of 

^^  ^»  ^  apjpcars  thus :  A  small  wax  candle  burnt  80>  m  a 

reeeiVcir,  which  held  190  ounce  measures,  when  fiDed  wiA 

momtnon  air  only.    The  same  cask^e  VsnxX.  SV«  in  the  same  re*  j 

ceiver,  when  filled  widi  a  m^LXAixe  ^  os^ '\fu^  ^1  ^culli^^  \^ 
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19  of  common  air,  u  e.  when  the  fixed  air  was  -^  of  the 
whole  mixtore.  When  the  fixed  air  was  ^  of  the  whole  mix- 
tare,  the  cmdle  burnt  23".     When  the  fixed  air  was  ^  of 

the  whole,  it  burnt  II*.    When  the  fixed  air  was  -^  or  ^.  of 

the  whole  mixture,  the  candle  went  out  immediately. 
Hence  it  should  seem,  that  when  the  air  contains  near  one 
ninth  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  it  is  unfit  for  small  candles  to 
bum  in. 

One  thousand  grains  of  marble  were  found  to  contain  407^ 
grains  of  air,  and  1661  grains  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac  con- 
tain 885  grains.  Therefore  this  parcel  of  volatile  sal  ammo- 
niac contains  more  fixed  air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
add  that  it  can  saturate,  than  marble  does,  in  the  proportion 
of  885  to  407i,  or  of  217  to  lOa 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains  of  pearl 
ashes  were  found  to  saturate  as  much  acid  as  1000  grains  of 
marble ;  therefore  this  parcel  of  pearl  ashes  contains  more 
air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantit;^  of  acid  that  it  can  saturate, 
than  marble  does,  in  the  proportion  of  109  to  100. 

It  was  fi)und,  by  the  same  method  that  was  made  use  of 
for  the  voktOe  sal  ammoniac,  that  crystals  of  salt  of  tartar 
contain  -^^  of  their  weight  of  fixed  air,  and  that  20S5  grains 
of  them  saturate  as  much  add  as  1000  grains  of  nmrble. 
Therefore  these  crrstals  contain  more  air,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  add  they  saturate,  than  marble  does,  in  the 
ratio  of  211  to  100. 

^  Air  produced  hy  Fermentation  and  Putrrfaetion,  —  The 
air  produced  firom  brown  sugar  and  water,  by  fermentation, 
was  caught  in  an  inverted  bottle  of  soap  lees  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  quantity  of  sugar  put  into  the  bottle  was  931 
grains :  it  was  dissolved  in  about  6^  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  mixed  with  100  grains  of  yeast,  by  way  of  ferment  Hie 
empty  space  left  in  the  fermenting  bottle  and  tube  together 
measured  1920  grains.  The  mixture  fermented  freely,  and 
generated  a  great  deal  of  air,  which  was  forced  up  in  bubbles 
mto  the  inverted  bottle,  but  was  absorbed  by  the  soap  lees, 
as  fast  as  it  rose  up.  It  frothed  greatly ;  but  none  of  the 
froth  or  liquor  ran  over.  In  about  10  days,  the  fiermentation 
aeeming  almost  over,  the  vessels  were  separated.  The  bottle 
with  the  fermented  liquor  was  found  to  weigh  412  grains  less 
than  it  did  before  the  fermentation  began.  The  air  remain- 
ing unabsorbed  in  the  inverted  bottle  of  soap  leea  ^^  xa^ar 
sured,  and  was  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  ensptj  v^^jQb 
ieA  in  the  bent  tube  and  fermenting  lK>U\e.     ll^J^'^eKi** 
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bie ;  for  a  small  phial  being  filled  with  109  grain  measures  of 
it,  and  301  of  common  air,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as 
90  mins  of  pure  fiurtitious  air,  and  320  of  common  air,  it 
took  fire  on  applying  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  and  went  off 
with  a  gentle  Domice,  of  much  the  same  degree  of  loudness  as 
when  the  phial  was  filled  with  the  last-mentioned  quantities 
of  inflammable  air  firom  zinc,  and  common  air. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  this  sort  of  inflammable  air  is 
nearly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  produced  firom  metals.  It 
Aouid  seem,  however,  either  to  be  not  exactly  the  same,  or 
else  to  be  mixed  with  some  air  heayier  than  it,  and  which  has 
in  some  degree  the  property  of  extinguishing  flame,  like 
fixed  air. 


Ohervaiitms  en  Animals  commanfy  called  Afophibious.    Btf 
Dr.  PARsoNSy  F.R.S.—  [1766.] 

If  we  consider  the  term  amphibious  we  should  understimd 
that  animals,  having  thb  title,  should  be  capable  of  living  as 
well  by  land  or  in  we  air,  as  by  water,  or  of  dwelling  in  either 
constantly  at  will ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  ahy  animal 
that  can  fiilfil  this  definition,  as  being  equally  qualified  for 
either ;  and  in  classing  creatures  of  this  kind,  authors  are 
much  divided,  and  sometimes  mistaken. 

As  to  the  dass  of  the  phoae,  which  consists  of  a  very  nu- 
nerous  tribe  of  different  species,  he  thinks  that  none  of  them 
can  live  chiefly  in  the  waters,  but  that  their  chief  enjoyment 
<lf  the  functioiis  of  life  is  on  shore.  These  animals  are  really 
quadrupeds ;  but,  as  their  chief  food  is  fish,  they  are  under  a 
necessity  of  gome  out  to  sea  to  hunt  their  prey,  and  to  great 
distances  fi'om  shore ;  taking  care  that,  however  great  the 
distance,  rocks  or  small  islands  are  at  hand,  as  resting  places 
when  they  are  tired ;  and  they  return  to  the  places  of  their 
usual  resort,  for  the  following  reasons ;  viz.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  only  essential  difference  (as  to  the  general  structure 
of  the  heart)  between  amphibious  and  mere  land  animals,  or 
audi  as  never  go  into  tne  water,  is  that  in  the  former  the 
oval  hole  remaois  always  open.  Now  in  such  as  are  without 
this  hole,  if  they  were  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  but  a  little 
time,  respiration  would  cease,  and  the  animal  must  die ;  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  mass  of  blood  passes  firom  the  heart, 
by  the  pulmonary  arteij,  through  the  UmgS)  andVi^  \b!^  Y^* 
tanmary  veiDM  returns  to  the  heart ;  while  the  aox\aL\&  c»rnj|\TN% 
thegmter  part  of  the  mass  to  the  head  and  eiAxentoes  ^^ 
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through  the  lungs  in  a  continual  unin- 

while  respiratiaQ  »  gentle  and  moderate  ; 

the  circulation  is  interrupted,  for 

are  now  carried  to  their  extent ;  and 

the  blood  cannot  past  through  the  lungs  either 

or  total  erpfratirm  of  the  air  in 

for  in  die  ianmer  cate  the  inflation  compresses  the 

and  IB  die  latter,  bj  the  coDapsion  of  the 

veinr  are  interrupted  also ;  so  that  it  is  only  be- 

two  rioioit  actions  that  the  blood  can  pass ;  and 

the  li^cs  of  animals  are  shortened,  and  their 

tfac^  are  subjected  to  frequent  violent 

it  H  that  in  animah  who  have  once 

ooBtiniie  to  reqnre  ever  afler ;  for  life  is 

bf  what  power  these   animais   are 

than  land  animals. 

Yigr^  die  oral  boile  open,  between  the  right  ai\d  \efi 

sondes  of  the  lnjgt,  and  in  manj  the  canalLs  arteriosus  also 

iBiaer 


rh£!<e  the  phoca  lemaini  mder  water,  which  he  may  con- 

taae  an  hocr  cr  two  more  or  lest,  his  respiration  is  sto|^ 
nd  the  Kcod  not  findinf  die  passage  dirougfa  the  pulmonary 
vterr  free.  n»hes  diroiigh  the  hole  firom  the  right  to  the  Icit 
amae.  aixi  ^mtdr  through  the  art^ial  canal,  being  a  short 
pu»se  r?  the  acita.  and  thence  to  erery  part  of  the  body, 
,,t»^;V->:^y  the  drcuktion :  but,  on  rising  to  come  ashore, 
the  b^  x>2  tisds  its  pftKSge  agara  througli  the  lu^gs  the  moment 

Otwrbearert.  and  some  kinds  of  rats,  ^  oc^^ 
the  w^ter  frr  their  pi^T,  but  cannot  remam  Tcry  long  under 
water.  Dr.  P.  has  seen  an  otter  go  softly  from  a  bwik  into 
the  river,  and  dire  down,  and  in  about  two  minutes  rise,  at  10 
or  15  yards  trom  the  place  he  went  in,  with  amiddling  salmon 
in his-mouth.  which  he  brought  on  shore. 

Ftgc&  how  capable  soever  of  remaining  in  the  water,  yet 

cannot  avo-d  living  on  land  for  they  respire ;  and  if  a  ^og  be 

thrown  into  a  river,  he  makes  to  the  shore  as  &st  as  he  can. 

The  liarf^**'  *^**  as  may  be  called  water  lizards,  or  lacerta 

%|uaticac«  sre  all  obliged  to  come  to  land  and  deposit  their 

«^j^\o  rest,  and  sleep :  even  the  crocodQes,  who  dwell  much 

*^  rivers  <!eep  and  lav  their  ^gs  on  shore  ;  and,  while  in  the 

^^*^,  arv  convpelle^  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe ;  jet, 

*'**»  the  texture  <^  >«*  «i^T  wfwW,  he  is  capable  of  re- 

■■^ttuito  in  the  water  V»p!t  Vi^  W^«kw  w  vj^sx^^  of  the 

"*HK»   JSo«  tkin  is  «mX^«^^^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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The  hippqpotamus,  who  wades  into  the  lakes  or  rivers,  is  a 
quadnipeay  and  remains  under  the  water  a  considerable  time ; 
yet  his  chief  residence  is  on  land,  and  he  must  come  on  shore 
for  respiratioii.  The  testudo,  or  sea-tortoise,  though  he  goes 
out  to  segf  and  is  oflen  found  £u  from  land,  yet,  being  a 
respiring  animal,  cannot  remain  lone  under  water.  He  has, 
indeed,  a  power  of  rendering  himself  specifically  heavier  or 
Ughter  than  the  water,  and  merefore  can  let  himself  down  to 
avoid  an  enemy  or  a  storm ;  yet  he  is  under  a  necessity  of 
rising  firequenuy  to  breathe,  for  reasons  given  before ;  and 
hia  most  usual  situation,  whUe  at  sea,  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  feeding  on  the  various  substances  that  float  in  great 
abundance  every  where  about  him :  these  animals  sleep  se- 
curely on  the  surface,  but  not  under  water,  and  can  remain 
lonffifir  at  sea  than  any  others  of  this  class,  except  the  cro- 
oodde,  because,  as  it  is  with  the  latter,  his  covering  is  not  in 
danger  of  b^ing  too  much  macerated. 

Let  us  now  examine  into  the  reason  why  these  vermicular 
fish,  the  eel  and  serpent  kinds,  can  live  a  considerable  time  on 
land,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  kinds  die  almost  imme- 
diately when  taken  out  of  the  water ;  and,  in  this  research^ 
we  shall  come  to  know  what  analogy  there  is  between  land 
animals  and  those  of  the  waters.  All  land  animals  have 
lungs,  and  can  live  no  longer  than  while  these  are  inflated  by 
the  ambient  air,  and  alternately  compressed  for  its  expulsion ; 
that  is,  while  respiration  is  duly  carried  on,  by  a  regular  inspir- 
ation and  expiration  of  air.  In  like  manner,  the  fi£  in  general 
have,  instead  of  lungs,  gills,  or  branchise ;  and,  as  m  land 
animals,  the  lungs  have  a  laree  portion  of  the  mass  of  blood 
circulating  through  them,  which  must  be  stopped  if  the  air 
has  not  a  free  ingress  and  egress  into  and  firom  them ;  so  in 
fish,  there  is  a  great  share  of  blood-vessels  that  pass  through 
the  branchie,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  blood  circulates 
through  them,  which  must  in  like  manner  be  totally  stopped,  if 
the  branchise  are  not  kept  perpetually  wet  with  water ;  so  that, 
as  the  air  is  to  the  lungs  in  land  animals,  a  constant  assistant 
to  the  circulation,  so  is  the  water  to  the  lutmchise  of  those  of 
the  riven  and  seas ;  for  when  these  are  out  of  the  water,  the 
branchis  very  soon  grow  cri^  and  dry,  the  blood-vessels  are 
shrunk,  and  Uie  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  passage ;  so,  when 
the  former  are  immersed  in  water,  Or  otherwise  prevented 
having  re^Nration,  the  circulation  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies. 
Again,  as  land  animals  would  be  destroyed  bv  too  inusJv 
maceration  in  water,  so  Ashes  would,  on  the  ouw^t  \\»bA^^^ 
rulaed  by  too  much  exsiccation;  thelatleiWll^^&om^'^ 
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general  stnxctuire  and  constitution,  made  fit  to  bear,  and  Uve 
m  tlie  water ;  the  former,  by  their  constitution  and  fbrmst  to 
breathe,  and  dwell  in  the  air. 

Dr.  P.  mentions  something  that  relates  to  a  &mi]j  among 
the  fish  kinds,  which  is  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  phoae 
and  the  real  fishes  of  the  sea,  in  one  peculiar  respect.  This 
is  the  class  of  tlie  phocenae,  or  porpoises,  of  whidi  there  are 
several  species ;  ana  these  have  lungs,  and  therefore  are  forced 
to  come  up  to  the  surface  to  breathe  at  very  short  interrals ; 
but,  when  brought  on  shore,  have  no  progressive  loco-motion. 
So  that,  having  lungs,  they  resemble  tne  phocse^  an^  in  every 
other  respect,  the  real  fishes  of  the  sea. 


An  Accaumt  of  somepeeuUar  AdvatUoffeg  in  Ae  Shrmeimt  of 
the  Wind-P^  of  several  Birds.  By  Dr.  Parsons^  F.R.  & 

Dr.  P.  having  in  the  former  discourse  given  an  account  of 
some  particular  phenomena  in  amphibious  animals,  which  ren- 
dered them  more  happy  and  perfect  in  their  aninud  economy 
towards  their  preservation,  he  now  lajrs  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety certain  advantages  in  some  birds,  towards  assisting  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  their  food,  which  they  seek  for  m  the 
water ;  and  some  of  these  swim  on  the  water  and  dive  down 
occasionally ;  others  only  wade  into  the  water, .  in  shallow 
places,  as  far  as  their  lon^  legs  will  carry  them,  wi^out 
touching  the  water  with  uieir  feathers,  in  search  of  their 
nourishment. 

In  the  general  run  of  birds,  the  aspera*  arteria  is  nearly 
straight ;  that  is,  having  no  plications,  but  descending  directly 
from  the  epiglottis  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  to  he  on  tne 
sternum,  and  terminating  in  the  lungs;  whereas,  in  these 
birds,  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  discourse,  they  have  cerw 
tain  turnings  within  the  sternum  or  breast^xme^and  run  bade 
again  to  double  up  into  the  thorax ;  which  ebngates  them  to 
double  the  lengtn  of  those  in  other  birds  of  equal,  nay  of 
greater  magnitude,  than  the  birds  that  have  them* 

In  the  wild  swan,  the  wind-pipe  runs  down  from  its  upper  ex- 
tremity under  the  epiglottis,  m  company  with  the  oesophaguSy 
till  it  comes  within  ^i)out  four  or  five  inches  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  neck:  here  the  pipe  quits  the  oesophagus,  which  keeps 
its  course  to  the  intestines,  and  makes  a  convex  curve  forwwd 
between  the  ossa  jugalia,  in  a  drcular  sweep,  till  it  enters  into 
if  bole  fbrmod  through  a  strong  membrane  in  the  centre  be- 
tweea  the  insertiona  of  tlie  osaay^gBSCYBLVciXA  ^^  %\«ni>ua  un- 
4yr  Xfae  hraatt;  and  mtlial  c^c\]&c  vwee^Va  cflr««c^^RM^ 
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by  the  skm,  so  that,  in  that  place,  a  very  slight  blow  would 
destroy  the  bird.  This  hole  is  the  beginning  of  a  theca  or 
cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  in  which  the  pipe  passes  on 
to  the  end,  and  then  returns  back,  forming  a  loop  which  is 
circular;  and,  passing  out  by  another  hole  through  the  same 
membrane,  nukes  another  circular  sweep  within,  and 
to  the  exterior  one,  and  then  rises  in  that  round 
>n,  till  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  is  divided 
into  two  branchise,  which  terminate  in  the  lungs. 

The  crane  is  the  next  that  Dr«  P.  mentions,  which  has  such 
a  turning  of  the  asperia  arteria  in  the  keel  of  the  sternum ; 
but  the  volution  of  this  bird  is  round  within  the  bone,  and 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  French-horn ;  whereas  that  of 
the  wild  swan  is  straight  within  the  bone,  and  may  be  com* 
pared  to  a  trumpet ;  yet  the  entrance  of  this  into  the  sternum, 
and  its  exit,  and  its  passage  into  the  cavity  of  Uie  thorax,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  swan.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  not  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  similar  to  the  crane, 
sudi  as  the  herons,  storks,  bitterns,  &c.  has  any  such  struc* 
ture  of  die  asperia  arteria ;  and  yet  they  all  feed  upon  fish  or 
water-insects. 


TwoJUUenficm  tke  Horu  William  Hamiltov^  contmning  nn 
Aeeouni  of  1^  last  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Dated 
Naples,  June  10.  1766,  and  FA.  S  1767. 

Ov  Good  Friday,  March  2&,  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  tlte 
iava  began  to  boQ  over  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  at  first  in 
one  stream ;  and  soon  afier,  dividing  itself  into  two,  it  took 
its  course  towards  Portid.  It  was  preceded  by  a  violent  ex- 
plosion, which  caused  a  partial  earUiquake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  monntain,  imd  a  shower  of  red-hot  stones  and 
cinders  were  thrown  up  to  a  considerable  height.  The  lava 
ran  near  a  mile  in  an  hour's  time,  when  the  two  branches 
joined  in  a  hollow  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  without  pro- 
ceeding fiffther.  Sir  W.  approached  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
citno,  as  near  as  he  could  with  prudence  x  the  lava  had  the 
Appearance  of  a  river  of  red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  ghtts-houses,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders 
balf-li^ted,  and  rolling  ene  over  anotlier  with  great  pre- 
cipitation  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  forming  a  most 
l>eautiful  and  uncommon  cascade ;  the  colour  oC  ^e  ^^  ^^a 
saoi^ paler  and  more  bright  the  first  night  diaxi  tih<^  s^Mi^^'^sdk 
4i^pft^  wbea  it  became  of  a  deep  red,  ptdbdEA^  wmj^  v^'"^ 
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inpcgnated  with  sulphnr  at  first  than 

Thtt  Sli^  die  mounUun  was  xerj  quiet,  and  the 

Mu    The  SOchy  it  bcnn  to  Bow  again  in 

^Me  the  moiicli  of  the  ▼okano  threw  up 

s  g«»Julc'  of  red-bot  ■toneii  to  an  immense 

Slst,  he  pond  the  night  on  the  moantain :  the 

w  rwiihirfilt  as  the  first  night,  but  the  red- 

pcrfBtdjr  transparent,  scNoe  of  which,  of  a 

ted  at  least  900  feet  perpendicuisr,  and  fell 

nHNith  of  a  little  aaoantain,  that  was  now 

qoaatit^  of  ashes  and  stones,  within  the  great 

and  which  made  the  approach  much 

*  dajs  before,  when  the  mouth 

and  the  stones  took 


i^>pearBnce  of 
the  most 


to  desuibf;  vbe  beautiful 
of  leo^iot  stones,  sir 
stScid  fire-voriE.  On  Aie  lOdi  of  Apri\,  at  night, 
the  lava  i1iiis|niiaifd  on  the  aUe  of  the  mountun  towards 
Maples,  and  brake  oat  with  wnA  more  Tiolenoe  on  the  side 
nest  the  Torre  ddT  Amrandata.  It  burst  out  of  the  side  (^ 
the  mountain,  within  sbout  half  a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tolcano,  like  a  torrent,  attended  with  vident  explosions,  which 
threw  up  tnt^mmnf^  matter  to  a  considerable  height,  the  ad- 
Jaoent  gromid  qoireriiiglilQe  the  timbers  of  a  water-miH  Not* 
withstamh^g  the  eonsistcncy  of  the  bva,  it  ran  with  amaziDg 
Tdodty ;  the  first  mile  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the 
rirer  Serern,  at  die  paissgp  near  BriirtoL  The  stream  at  its 
source  was  about  10  feet  wide,  but  80<m  exloided  itself,  and 
dirided  into  three  branches,  so  that  these  risen  of  fire  com* 
nmnicating  their  heat  to  the  cinders  of  fixmer  lavas,  between 
one  branch  and  the  other,  had  the  appearance  at  nd^t  of  • 
continued  sheet  of  fire  four  miles  in  le^ith,  and  in  some  parts 
near  two  in  breadth.  The  glorious  ^ipearance  of  this  on* 
ooonnon  scene  is  soch  as  passes  all  descriptioik 

The  bra,  after  having  run  pure  foraboat  100  ysrds,  begsn 
to  ooDect  cinders,  stones,  ftcanda  scum  was  thus  fi)nned  on 
its  sorlace,  which  in  the  dav-time  had  the  appearance  of  the 
river  Thames,  after  a  hard  frost  and  great  fidl  of  snow,  when 
ta^imiimg  ^  ^^tam,  caiiyuig  down  vast  masses  of  snow  sad 
fae»  In  two  pboes  the  hquid  lava  totally  disiqmeared,  and  rtf 
.%>  a  aobleiiapcoas  ptsssge  £or  some  paces,  uien  came  oat 
"^  '  mire^  having  V^&t^scoBAVtibSisdL  In  this  manner  it 
^lodiecailtnsftedwtaQlCi^WMraxiXai^ 

a  in  lla  way.  ^^  ^^'^  ix,tiSE«  fu^dcMnx  va^^tr 
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mity  from  its  source,  did  not  appear  liquid,  but  like  a  heap  of 
red-hot  coals  forming  a  wall,  in  some  jplaces  10  or  12  feet 
high,  which  rolling  from  the  top  soon  formed  another  waUj 
and  so  on,  advanong  slowly,  not  more  than  about  SO  feet  in 
an  hour. 

The  mouth  of  the  volcano  has  not  thrown  up  any  large 
stones  since  the  second  eruption  of  lava,  on  the  10th  of  Apri^ 
but  has  thrown  up  Quantities  of  small  ashes  and  pumice  stonesi 
that  have  greatly  damaged  the  neighbouring  vineyards.  In 
Ins  last  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius  the  Sd  of  June,  he  still  found 
that  the  lava  continued,  but  the  rivers  were  become  rivulets, 
and  had  lost  much  of  their  rapidity. 

Mount  Etna  in  Sicily  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  April,  and 
made  a  lava  in  two  branches,  at  least  six  miles  in  length,  and 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  that  of  Vesuvius  resembled  it  m  every 
respect,  except  that  Mount  Etna,  at  the  place  whence  tlie 
lava  flowed  (which  was  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano), threw  iqp  a  fountain  of  liquid  inflamed  matter  to  a  con- 
siderable height;  which,  he  was  told,  Mount  Vesuvius  has  done 
in  former  eruptions. 


Farmaikm  cflsktmU.  By  Alex.  Dalrymple,  £41^.— [1767.] 

Thirk  is  not  a  part  of  natural  history  more  curious,  or 
perhaps  to  a  iiavigator  more  useful,  than  an  enquiry  into  the 
formation  of  islands.  The  origin  of  islands  in  general  is  not 
the  point  to  be  discussed;  but  of  low,  flat  islands  in  the 
wide  ocean :  such  as  are  most  of  those  hitherto  discovered 
in  the  vast  South  Sea.  These  islands  are  generalhr  long  and 
narrow,  they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land.,  inclosing 
the  sea  within  it;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with  some 
channel  of  ingress  at  least  to  the  tide,  commonly  with  an 
opening  capahle  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently  sufficient 
to  adnut  even  iaiger  vessels. 

The  origin  cf  these  islands  will  explain  their  nature.  What 
led  Mr.  D.  first  to  this  deduction,  was  an  observation  of 
Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all  the  islands,  lyinff  off 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Borneo,  had  shoals  to  the  eastward  of 
them*  These  islands  being  covered  to  the  westward  b¥ 
Borneo,  the  winds  fit>m  that  quarter  do  not  attack  them  with 
violence. 

The  N.E.  winds,  tumbling  in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ' 
ocean,  heap  up  die  coral  with  which  those  seak  «c^  ^*^^ 
Thij^  obvious  aRer  alarms^  is  perhaps  at  aSii  oftv^T  >ixBD«^  vebc*. 
p^tceptmy  effect^      Coral    Unkg  becqm^  dx^%     '^k^ 
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banks  are  found  of  all  depths,  at  all  distances  from  shore, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  land,  and  detached  from  each 
other :  though  it  oflen  happens  that  they  are  divided  by  a 
narrow  gut,  without  bottom.  Coral  banks  also  grow,  by  a 
quick  progression,  towards  the  surface ;  but  the  winds,  help- 
ing up  the  coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the 
formation  of  these  into  shoals  and  islands.  They  become 
gradually  shallower,  and  when  once  the  sea  meets  with  re- 
sistance, the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  breaking  against  the  bank ;  and  hence  it  b  that,  in  the 
open  sea,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  coral  bank  having 
so  little  water  that  a  large  ship  cannot  pass  over,  but  it  is 
idso  so  shallow  that  a  boat  would  ground  on  it.  Mr.  D.  has 
seen  these  coral  banks  in  all  the  stages ;  some  in  deep  water, 
others  with  a  few  rocks  appearing  above  the  surface,  some 
just  formed  into  islands,  without  the  least  ^tpearance  of 
vegetation,  and  others,  from  such  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the 
highest  part  to  those  which  are  covered  with  large  timber, 
with  a  bottomless  sea  at  a  pistol-shot  distance. 

The  loose  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in  large  ^ 
pieces,  will  ground,  and  the  reflux  being  unable  to  carry  them 
away,  they  become  a  bar  to  coagulate  the  sand,  always  found 
intermixed  with  coral ;  which  sand,  being  easiest  raised,  will 
be  lodged  at  top.  When  the  sand  bank  is  raised  by  violent 
storms,  beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes  a 
resting  place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  search  of  prey  draws 
thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increase  the  soil,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  accidental  roots,  brandhes,  and 
seed,  cast  up  by  the  waves,  or  brought  thitiier  by  birds. 
Thus  islands  are  formed:  the  leaves  and  rotten  branches, 
intermixing  with  the  sand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould, 
of  which  in  general  these  islands  consist,  more  sandy  as  less 
woody;  and  when  full  of  large  trees,  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  mould.  Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  sea  without 
losing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
such  islands ;  particularly  as  they  are  adapted  to  all  soila, 
whether  sandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

The  violence  of  the  waves,  within  the  tropics,  must  ge- 
nerally be  directed  to  two  points,  according  to  the  monsoons. 
Hence  the  islands  formed  from  coral  banks  must  be  long 
and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional  direction.    For 
even  supposing  the  banks  to  be  round,  as  they  seldom  are 
when  l8f]ge,  the  sea,  meetuii^  TEra«>t  xesAaXaavce  in  the  middle, 
muMt  heave  up  the  matter  Vu  ^ea\«t  o^xMi^A^^^^t^'^cttik 
Ivirsrcb  the  extreKutiet;  mA»  Vjy  ^iteft  i»snfc  v^S^  ^ftd^ 
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will  generally  be  open,  or  at  least  lowest.  Th^  will  also 
coramonly  have  soundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  banks^ 
not  accumulated,  will  be  under  water.  Where  the  coral 
banks  are  not  exposed  to  the  common  monsoon,  they  will 
alter  their  direction ;  and  be  either  round,  or  extend  m  the 
parallel,  or  be  of  irregular  forms^  according  to  accidental 
circumstances. 

The  interior  parts  of  these  islands,  being  sea,  sometimes 
form  harbours  c^)able  of  receiving  vessels  of  some  burden, 
and  he  believes  always  abound  greatly  with  fish ;  and  such 
as  be  has  seen,  with  turtle-grass  and  other  sea-plants,  parti- 
cularly one  species,  called  by  the  Sooloos  gammye,  which 
grows  in  little  globules,  and  is  somewhat  pungent  as  well  as 
acid  to  the  taste.  It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of 
those  islands  only  are  the  places  to  expect  soundings ;  and 
they  commonly  have  a  shallow  spit  running  out  firom  each 
point.  Abdul  Roobin*s  observation  points  out  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  may  be  useful  to  navigators;  by  consi- 
deration of  the  winds  to  which  any  islands  are  most  exposed, 
to  form  a  probable  conjecture  which  side  has  deepest  water ; 
and  from  a  view  which  side  has  the  shoals,  an  iaea  may  be 
formed  which  winds  rage  with  most  violence. 


On  tke  Enqtthn  of  Mount  Vesuvius^  in  1767*    By  the  Hon. 
WnjjAM  Hamilton,    Dated  Naples^  Dec  29.  1767. 

The  late  violent  eruption  began  October  19.  1767,  and  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  27tli  since  that  which,  in  the  time  of 
Titufl^  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  eruption 
of  1766  continued  in  some  degree  till  the  10th  of  December, 
about  nine  months  in  all,  yet  in  that  space  of  time  die 
mountain  did  not  cast  up  a  third  part  so  much  as  the  quantity 
&f  lava  which  it  disgorged  in  only  seven  days,  the  term  of 
this  last  eruption. 

The  lavB  continued  to  run  over  the  ancient  crater  in  small 
streams,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  another, 
till  the  18th  of  October,  when  there  was  not  the  least  lava  to 
be  seen,  owing,  probably,  to  its  being  employed  in  forcing  its 
way  towards  the  place  where  it  burst  out  the  following  da^. 
Sur  W.  was  surpnsed  on  ^e  19th  foUowii^,  at  seven  m 
the  morning,  to  perceive  every  symptom  of  the  eruption 
being  just  at  hand.  From  the  top  of  the  little  mountain 
issu^  ft  thidc  black  smoke,  so  thick  that  it  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  forcing  its  way  out;  doud  after  cbud  mounUd 
with  a  hasty  epiral  motion,  and  every  muraX)^  ^  \^«^  ^ 
£reat  atoaea  were  shot  ap  to  an  imm^fn^f^  Yvd^gtiX.  m  ^'^'CsAi^ 
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of  these  clouds ;  by  degrees,  the  smoke  took  the  exact  shape 
hi  a  huge  pine-tree,  such  as  Pliny  the  younger  described  in 
his  letter  to  Tacitus,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  &tal 
eruption  in  which  his  uncle  perished.  This  column  of  black 
smolDe,  afler  havmg  mounted  an  extraordinary  height,  bent 
with  the  wind  towards  Capreat  and  actually  reached  over 
that  island,  which  is  not  less  than  28  miles  from  Vesuvius. 

Before  eight  in  the  morning,  the  mountam  had  opened  a 
mouth,  without  noise,  about  100  yards  lower  than  the  ancient 
crater,  on  the  side  towards  the  Monte  di  Sonuna :  as  soon  aa 
it  had  vent,  the  smoke  no  longer  came  out  with  that  violence 
from  the  top.  On  a  sudden,  about  noon.  Sir  W.  heard  a 
violent  noise  within  the  mountain,  which  split;  and*  with 
much  noise,  from  this  new  mouth  a  fountain  of  liquid  fire 
shot  up  many  feet  high,  and  then  like  a  torrent  rolled  on 
directly  towards  him.  The  earth  shook,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  volley  of  pumice  stones  fell  thick  upon  him ;  in  an 
instant,  clouds  of  black  smoke  and  ashes  caused  almost  a  total 
darkness ;  the  explosions  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  were 
much  louder  than  any  thunder  he  ever  heard,  and  the  smell 
of  the  sulphur  was  very  offensive.  About  two  in  the  after- 
noon another  stream  of  lava  forced  its  way  out  of  the  same 
piace  as  the  lava  came  last  year,  so  that  the  conflagration  was 
soon  as  great  on  one  side  of  the  mountain  as  on  the  other. 

The  noise  and  smell  of  sulphur  increasing,  Sir  W.  removed 
from  his  villa  to  Naples ;  and  he  thought  proper,  as  he  passed 
by  Portici,  to  inform  the  court  of  what  he  bad  seen ;  and 
humbly  offered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his  Sicilian  Majesty 
should  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  threatening  mountain. 
However,  the  court  did  not  leave  Portici  till  about  12  o'clock* 
Sir  W.  observed,  in  his  way  to  Naples,  which  was  in  less  than 
two  hours  afler  he  had  lefl  the  mountain^  that  the  lava  had 
actually  covered  three  miles  of  the  very  road  through  which 
he  had  retreated.  It  is  astonishing  tnat  it  should  have  run 
so  fast ;  as  he  afterwards  saw  that  the  river  of  lava,  in  the 
Arrio  di  Cavallo,  was  60  and  70  feet  deep,  and  in  some  places 
near  two  miles  broad.  When  his  Sicilian  Majesty  qiutted 
Portici,  the  noise  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  confu^on  of 
the  air  from  the  explosions  was  so  violent,  that,  in  the  King's 
palace,  doors  and  windows  were  forced  open,  and  even  one 
door  there,  which  was  locked,  was  burst  open.  At  Naples, 
the  same  night,  many  windows  and  doors  flew  open.  Besides 
the  explo&ions,  which  were  very  frequent,  there  was  a  con- 
tlnued  subterraneous  andvioVaTit  t^ixxi^:d^^iic\aft)N«Vvc:\v  lasted 
ith' night  about  five  hours.    Sur  V^ .  iina%v&!^ ^b&x^^c^  ^ikXx^r 
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ordinary  noise  might  be  owing  to  the  lava  in  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain  liaving  met  with  a  deposition  of  rain-water,  and 
that  the  conflict  between  the  fire  and  the  water  maj,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  crackling  and  hissing 
noise.  In  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  166Sy  it 
is  well  attested,  that  several  towns,  among  which  Portici  and 
Torre  del  Greco,  were  destroyed  by  a  torrent  of  boiling  water 
having  burst  out  of  the  mountain  with  the  lava,  by  which 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  About  four  years  ago,  Moimt 
Etna,  in  Sicily,  threw  up  hot  water  also,  during  an  eruption. 

Tuesday  the  20th,  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
situation  of  Vesuvius,  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  ashes 
which  covered  it  entirely,  and  spread  over  Naples  also,  the 
sun  appearing  as  through  a  thick  London  fog,  or  a  smoked 
glass :  small  ashes  fell  all  this  day  at  Niq)les.  The  lavas  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountain  ran  violently ;  but  there  was  little 
or  no  noise  till  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  same 
uncommon  rumbling  began  again,  accompanied  with  ex* 
plosions  as  before,  which  lastea  about  four  hours ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mountain  would  split  in  pieces ;  and  indeed  it  opened 
this  night  by  a  large  orifice.  Wednesday  the  Slst  was  more 
quiet  than  the  preceding  days,  though  the  lavas  ran  briskly. 
Portici  was  once  in  some  dai^r,  had  not  the  lava  taken  a 
different  course,  when  it  was  <mly  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  it : 
towards  night  the  lava  slackened. 

Thursday  22d,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  same  thunder- 
ing noise  began  again,  but  with  more  violence  than  the 
preceding  daya.  The  ashes,  or  rather  small  cinders,  showered 
Gown  so  fiist,  that  the  people  in  the  streets  were  obliged  to 
use  nmbreUaa,  or  flap  their  hats,  these  ashes  being  very 
offensive  to  the  eyes.  The  tops  of  the  houses,  and  th!e 
balconies,  were  covered  above  an  inch  thick  with  these 
dnders.  Ships  at  sea,  20  leagues  from  Naples,  were  also 
covered  with  them,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  sailors. 

Friday  23d,  the  lavas  still  ran,  and  the  mountain  continued 
to  throw  up  quantities  of  stones  from  its  crater :  there  was  no 
noise  heara  at  Naples  this  day,  and  but  little  ashes  fell  there. 

Saturday  24th,  the  lava  ceased  running :  the  extent  of  the 
lava,  firom  the  spot  where  it  broke  out  to  its  extremity  where 
it  surrounded  the  chapel  of  Saint  Vito,  is  above  six  miles. 
In  the  Atrio  di  CavaUo,  and  in  a  deep  valley,  that  lies  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  hermitage,  the  lava  is  in  some  places  near 
two  miles  broad,  and  in  most  places  firom  60  to  70  ieeX  ^ee^ 
The  lava  ran  down  a  hollow  way,  caUed  ¥oaaa  QiT«sAs^Tna^ 
bjr  the  currenta  of  rain-water ;  it  it  not  Veaa  Xlbttci  ^^  ^*^ 
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deep,  and  100  broad;  yet  the  lava  in  one  place  has  filled  it 
up.  On  this  daj  Vesuvius  continued  to  throw  up  stones  as 
on  the  preceding  days ;  during  the  whole  of  this  eruption  it 
had  diTOred  in  this  circumstance  from  the  eruption  of  1776» 
when  no  stones  were  thrown  out  oi  the  crater  from  the 
moment  the  lava  ran  freely. 

Obiervathns  an  the  Banes  found  near  th§  Bher  OkiOf  m 
America.    By  William  Hunter^  M,  Z>.  F.  R,  S* 

Naturalists,  even  those  of  our  own  times,  have  entertained 
very  different  opinions  concerning  fossil  ivory,  and  the  large 
teeth  and  bones,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  great  numbers  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  At  first,  some  thought  them 
animal  substances,  and  others  mineraL  When  only  a  certain 
number  of  observations  had  been  collected,  these  substances 
were  determined  to  be  mineral ;  but,  the  subject  having  been 
more  carefully  examined,  they  were  found  certainly  to  be 
parts  of  animals. 

We  had  information  from  Muscovy,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia  believed  them  to  be  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  an 
animal  of  which  they  told  and  believed  strange  stories.  Bat 
modem  philosophers  have  held  the  mammoth  to  be  as  fiibu- 
lous  as  the  centaur.  Of  late  years  the  same  sort  of  tusks  and 
teeth,  with  some  other  large  bones,  have  been  found  in  con* 
siderable  numbers,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  North 
America. 

From  the  first  time  that  Dr.  H.  learned  this  part  of  natur^ 
knowledge,'  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  cunous  and  inter- 
esting ;  masmuch  as  it  seemed  to  concur  with  many  other 
phenomena,  in  proving  thaft  in  former  tipaes  some  astonishing 
diange  must  have  happened  to  this  terraqueous  globe  ;  that 
the  highest  mountains,  in  most  coimtries  now  Imown,  must 
have  lain  for  many  ages  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  that 
this  earth  must  have  been  so  changed  with  respect  to  climates^ 
that  countries  which  are  now  intensely  cold  must  have  been 
formerly  inhabited  by  animals  which  are  now  confined  to  the 
warm  climates. 

Some  time  in  the  last  spring,  having  been  infiirmed  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  elephants*  teeUi  had  been  brought  to 
the  Tower,  from  America,  Dr.  H.  went  to  the  Tower,  and 
examined  the  whole  collection  which  had  been  sent  over 
firom  the  Ohio :  he  saw  that  the  grinders  were  all  of  the  same 
UkL  He  examined  two  elephants'  jaws  in  his  brother  s  col-^ 
betiaa :  he  examined  thetwu  axid  ^vivd^t^  c^  Vk^^Qs^fifiix*! 

e/cphaate ;  and  be  exomVoed  a  ^esx  Tran^oet  ^  KSswaok 
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elephants'  teeth  at  a  warehouse.  From  all  these  obserrationsy 
Dr.  H.  was  convinced  that  the  grinder-tooth,  brought  from 
Che  Ohio,  was  not  that  of  an  elephant,  but  of  some  carnivorous 
animal,  larger  than  an  ordinary  elephant ;  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  the  tusk  belonged  to  the  same  animal.  The  only 
difference  that  he  could  observe  between  it  and  a  real  ele- 
phant's  tusk  was,  that  it  was  more  twisted,  or  had  more  of  the 
spiral  curve>  than  any  of  the  elephants'  teeth  which  he  had 
seen. 

Dr.  H.  afterwards  examined,  also,  several  more  of  the  tusks 
and  grinders  that  had  been  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  Dr.  Franklin 
and  to  Lord  Shelbume  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  now  folly 
convinced,  that  the  supposed  American  elephant  was  an 
animal  of  another  species,  a  pseudo-elephant,  or  animal  incogs 
nitum,  which  naturalists  were  unacquainted  with.  He 
imagined,  further,  that  this  animal  incognitum  would  prove 
to  be  the  supposed  elephant  of  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  mat  the  real  elephant  would  be  found  to  have 
been  in  all  i^ges  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa  only. 

or  Btperal  Pkmomena  observed  during  the  Ingre$$  rf  Venm 
^uUo  the  Solar  Disk,  in  1769.  ByiheRev.W,HiRSTyF.R.S. 

The  telescope  Mr.  H.  used  was  a  reflector  two  feet  in 
length,  and  maffnified  55  times.  Expecting  the  planet  to 
enter  the  solar  disk  at  or  near  the  zenith,  he  kept  his  eye  con- 
stantly fixed  at  that  part  of  the  sun  a  considerable  time 
before  the  beginning  of  the  transit  The  first  intimation 
which  he  had  dTthe  near  approach  of  the  planet,  was  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  violent  coruscation,  ebullition,  or 
agitation  or  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun.  Mr.  H.  had  not 
made  this  observation  above  five  or  six  seconds,  when  ho 
plainly  saw  a  black  notch  breaking  m  upon  the  sun's  limb» 
and  which  seemed  a  portion  of  a  much  Jess  sphere  than  that 
of  Venus. 

The  same  phenomenon  of   a  protuberance, 
which  Mr.  H.  observed  at  Madras,  in  1761,  at 
both  internal  contacts,  he  observed  again  at  this 
last  transit:  at  both  times,  the  protuberance  of         _ 
the  upper  edge  of  Venus  diminished  nearly  to  a      ^Bk 
point  before  Uie  thread  of  lisht  between  the  con-      ^HV 
cave  edge  of  the  sun  and  Uie  convex  edge  was 
perfected,  when  the  protuberance  instantaneously  broke  off 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sim,  but  Venus  did  nottaivxnv^^ 
circular ^nn  tm  it  had  descended  into  the  io\ax  ^\^  ^\.\^ai^ 
to  the  distance,  by  estimation,  from  the  u^p^et  ^iig^  ^1^^  ««^ 
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lu  lb*  MDiit  of  this  present  year,  he  did  not  take  notice  of 
||ie  VMS  jBhenomenon  as  he  did  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
ladji^  in  the  year  1761 ;  hut  he  here  again  insists  on  it,  ibai 
gyoh  penumhra  or  dusky  shade  he  then  actualJy  saw  :  but  be 
did  not  recollect  that  hie  then  saw  the  least  undulation,  ebul- 
Stioiit  or  coruscation,  as  happened  in  the  transit  of  this 
present  year.  Yet  both  phenomena  were  conducive  to  the 
svne  mupose,  and  served  to  give  him  notice  of  the  near  ap- 
proach ot  the  planet  Venus,  to  the  solar  disk,  the  event,  in 
^di  instances^  justitjin^  the  presage  ;  and  both  appearances 
— ^-**  be  the  consequences  of  the  same  cause ;  which  cause 
be  nothing  less  than  the  atmosphere  q£  Venus. 


*  A  Jmtmejf  to  Jlfoiutf  Ebio.    By  the  Han.  Willijm 

HdMiLTOH.  — t^77a] 

AffTKR  baving  examined,  with  mxidi  attention,  the  oper- 
ations of  Mount  VetuvittSy  daring  five  years,  and  al\eT  luaiving 
carefuUy  remarked  the  nature  of  the  soil  for  15  miles  round 
Naples,  Sir  W.  was  well  convinced  that  the  whole  of  it  has 
been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  176Q,  Sir  W.  and  two  companions  lefl 
Catania,  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  passed 
through  the  inferior  district  of  the  mountain,  called  by  its 
inhabitants  La  Regione  Piemontese.  It  is  wcU  watered,  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  abounding  with  vines,  and  other  Iruit- 
trees,  wliere  the  bva,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  the  Sciar^  has 
had  time  to  soften  and  gather  soil  sujQicient  for  vegeVition, 
which  he  was  convinced  from  many  observations,  unless 
assisted  by  art,  does  not  come  to  pass  for  many  ages,  perh^ 
a  thousand  years  or  more« 

After  about  four  hours  of  gradual  ascent  they  arrived  at  a 
little  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  called  St.  Nicolo  dell' 
Arena,  about  13  miles  from  Catania,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
volcano,  whence  issued  the  last  veir  great  eruption,  in  the 
year  IGS9.  Tlie  lava  that  ran  from  it,  and  on  which  there 
are  as  yet  no  si^ns  of  vegetation,  is  14  miles  in  length,  and  In 
many  parts  six  m  breadth.  There  has  been  no  such  eruption 
since,  though  there  are  signs  of  many,  more  terrible,  that  nave 
preceded  it. 

If  the  dates  of  these  explosions  could  be  ascertained,  it 

would  be  very  curious,  and  mark  the  progress  of  time  with 

J^P^^t  to  the  TClurn  of  vegetation,  as  the  mountains  raised 

by  them  are  in  differenX.  «X«Xjea\  \>ai»fc^V\3cSx%eem  to  be  tlie 

mart  niodcrn  are  covered w'\i)h  «^«»  ^^^  \  QxJti'et^^^s.  t^c.  ^>Sisgx 
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date,  with  small  plants  and  herbs ;  and  the  most  ancient,  with 
the  largest  timber-trees  he  ever  saw ;  but  he  believes  the 
latter  are  so  very  ancient,  as  to  be  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
history.  On  every  side  are  mountains,  or  fragments  of  moun^ 
tains,  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  various  ancient  explosions 
some  are  near  as  high  as  Mount  Vesuvius,  one,  in  particular^  is 
little  less  than  one  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  and  five  itt 
circumference  at  its  basis.  They  are  all  more  or  less  covered^ 
even  within  their  craters,  as  well  as  the  rich  valleys  between 
them,  with  the  largest  oak,  chesnut,  and  fir  trees,  he  ever  saw 
any  where ;  and,  indeedt  it  is  hence,  chiefly,  that  his  Sicilian 
Majesty's  dock-yards  are  supplied  with  timber.  As  this  part 
a£  Etna  was  &mous  for  its  tunber  in  the  time  of  the  tvranta 
of  Syracuse,  and  as  it  requires  the  great  length  of  time  already 
mentioned,  before  the  matter  is  fit  for  vegetation,  we  may 
conceive  the  great  age  of  this  volcano. 

At  one  o*dock  in  the  morning  of  the  26t1i,  they  pursued 
their  journey  towards  the  great  crater.  Thev  passed  over 
valleys  of  snow  that  never  melts,  except  there  is  an  eruption 
of  lava  from  the  upper  crater,  which  scarcely  ever  happens  i 
the  great  eruptions  are  usually  from  the  middle  r^on,  the 
inflamed  matter  finding,  probably,  its  passage  through  some 
weak  part,  long  before  it  can  rise  to  the  excessive  height  of  the 
upper  region,  the  great  mouth  on  the  summit  only  serving  as 
a  common  chimney  to  the  volcano.  This  mountam  is  situated 
in  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of  about  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular  in  height, 
and  very  steep.  —  Tne  steep  ascent,  tne  keenness  of  the  air, 
the  vapours  of  tlie  sulphur,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
which  obliged  them  several  times  to  throw  themselves  flat  on 
their  faces  to  avoid  beine  overturned  by  it,  made  this  latter 
part  of  the  expedition  rather  inconvenient  and  disagreeable. 

Soon  afler  they  had  seated  themselves  on  the  highest  point 
of  Etna,  the  sun  arose,  and  displayed  a  scene  that  indeed  passes 
all  description.  They  took  in  at  one  view  a  circle  of  about 
900  English  miles.  They  counted  from  hence  44  little  moun- 
tains, (httle  in  comparison  of  their  mother  Etna,  though  they 
would  appear  great  any  where  else,)  in  the  middle  region  on 
the  Catania  side,  and  many  others  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  all  of  a  conical  form,  and  each  having  its  crater ; 
many  with  timber-trees  flourishing  both  within  and  without 
their  craters.  The  points  of  those  mountains,  that  he 
imagined  to  be  the  most  ancient,  are  blunted,  and  the  craters 
of  course  more  extensive  and  lest  dee^  \h»Si  V!ctfMfe  ^^^ 
mauauins  formed  by  explosions  of  a  laUx  ^aSu^  laH^I 
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nreeetre  their pjrmmidal  form  entire.  Some  hwe  been  so  far 
mouldered  down  by  lime  as  to  have  no  other  appearance  of  a 
47ater  than  a  sort  of  lUmple  or  hollow  on  their  rounded  tops, 
other*  with  only  a  half  or  a  third  part  of  tlieir  CMie  standing ; 
the  parts  that  are  wanting  having  mouldereil  down,  or  perhaps 
beoi  detnclied  iroin  them  hy  earthquakes,  triuch  are  here 
very  frequent.  All,  however,  havebeen  evidently  raised  by 
exi^OBioDi  and  he  believes,  on  examination,  many  of  the 
wbinisical  shapes  of  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
fronld  prove  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  same  nature] 
opeistions. 

They  looked  into  the  great  crater,  whicli  is  about  two  miles 
■nd  a  half  in  circumference :  they  did  not  tfn'nk  it  safe  to  so 
round  and  measure  it,  as  some  parts  seemed  to  be  very  tender 
ground.  The  inside  of  the  crater,  which  19  incrusted  with 
•ulta  and  sulphurs  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  is  in  the  form  oF  an 
inverted  hollow  cone,  and  ita  depth  nearly  answere  to  the 
iKight  of  the  little  mountain  that  crowns  the  great  volcano. 
Hie  smoke,  issuing  abundantly  from  the  sidea  and  bottom, 
prevented  their  seeing  quite  down ;  but  the  wind  clearing 
•way  the  smoke  from  time  to  time,  they  saw  tliis  inverted 
oone  contracted  almost  to  a  point. 

As  the  lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  and  20  miles 
in  length,  six  or  seven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  ne  may  judge  of  the  prodigious  quantities  of  matter 
onutted  in  a  great  eruption  of^  this  mountain,  and  of  the  vast 
dnities  there  must  necemarily  be  within  its  bowels. 

He  found,  with  respect  to  the  matter  erupted,  nothing  on 
filount  Etna  that  Vesuvius  does  not  produce ;  and  there  cer- 
tnriy  is  a  much  greater  variety  in  the  erupted  matter  and 
lava*  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former:  both  abound  with 
^ritec  and  crystal]  isations,  or  rather  vitrifications.  The  sea- 
Jhore  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  indeed,  abounds  with  amber,  of  which 
there  tl  none  found  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 


AeeoiaU  tfa  nay  rtmarioNt  young  Mtuieitm.  By  dt  Bm. 
Dazhes  Bjhhihqtos,F.R.S. —  [1770.] 
J.  C.  W.  T.  MozAHT,  was  bom  at  Saltzbourg,  in  Bavaria,  on 
•he  nth  of  Jan.  17S6.  Mr.  B.  was  informed,  by  a  most  able 
^■uieian  and  composer,  that  he  frequently  saw  him  at  Vienna, 
?*■'' he  was  little  more  than  four  years  old.  By  this  time 
«>«»ton]y  was  capable  of  executing  lessons  on  his  favourite 
Jwuiuent,  the  tlMpaichoid,  \m\.  cwn^owi  wotw  in  an  easy 
(CW  «>d  taate,  which  were  \n\wh  o^^^w^i  (»^,   w^k  i».\i^ 
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ordinary  musical  talents  soon  reached  the  ears  of  thejEmpi^ss- 
dowager,  who  used  to  place  him  on  her  knees  while  he  juayed 
on  the  harpsichord. 

He  came  over  to  England  in  1764,  where  he  continued 
more  than  a  year;  and  during  this  time  Mr.  B.  witnessed 
Ills  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  musician,  both  at  some 
public  concerts,  and  by  having  been  alone  with  him  for  a  coiv- 
siderable  time  at  his  father's  house.  He  carried  to  him  a 
manuscript  duet,  which  was  composed  by  an  English  gentle- 
man to  some  favourite  words  of  Metastasio.  The  w^ole 
scor^  was  m  five  parts,  viz.  accompaniments  for  a  first  and 
second  violin,  the  two  vocal  parts,  and  a  base.  Mr.  B.'s 
intention,  in  carrying  with  him  this  manuscript-composition, 
was  to  have  an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  abilities,  as  a  player 
at  sight,  it  being  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  have 
ever  seen  the  music  before.  The  score  was  no  sooner  put 
upon  his  desk  than  he  began  to  play  the  symphony  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  as  well  as  in  the  time  and  style  which  cor- 
responded with  the  intention  of  the  composer.  The  sjmi- 
phony  ended,  he  took  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  under  one 
to  his  father.  Hb  voice  in  the  tone  of  it  was  thin  and  infiu^ 
tine,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  masterly  manner  in  which  . 
he  sung.  His  radier,  who  took  the  under  part  in  this  duet, 
was  once  or  twice  out,  though  the  passages  were  not  more 
difficult  than  those  in  the  upper  one ;  on  which  occasion  the 
son  looked  back  with  some  anger,  pointing  out  to  him  his 
mistakes,  and  setting  him  right.  He  not  only,  however,  did 
complete  justice  to  the  duet,  by  singipg  his  own  part  in  the 
truest  taste,  and  with  the  greatest  precision ;  he  also  threw 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  two  violins,  wherever  the^  were 
most  necessary,  and  produced  the  best  effects.  It  is  well 
known  that  none  but  the  most  a^ital  musicians  are  capable 
of  accompanying  in  this  superior  style. 

Happening  to  know  that  little  Mozart  was  much  taken 
notice  of  by  Manzoli,  the  famous  singer,  who  capie  over  to 
~  ind  in  1764^  Mr.  B.  said  to  the  boy,  that  he  should  be 
to  hear  aa  extempore  love-song, .  such  as  his  friend 
soli  might  choose  m  an  opera.  The  boy  on  this,  who 
continued  to  sit  at  his  harpsichord,  looked  back  with  much 
srchness,  and  immediately  began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon 
recitative  proper  to  introduce  a  love-sons.  He  then  played 
a  symphony  which  might  correspond  with  an  air  compos^  to 
Uie  single  word  Affetto.  It  had  a  first  andsecond ^28Xt^^VLv:.Vw^ 
tpgetber  with  the  symphonieSi  was  oC  lH|^!e|^!^  ^ii)^  ^s^ec^ 
^foag9  generfdly  are. 
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Tat^Dg  Oint  be  was  in  humour,  and  as  it  were  inspired, 
Mr.  B.  (fien  dt-sircd  him  to  compose  a  song  of  rage,  such  as 
a^ght  f>r  proper  for  the  opera-stage.  The  boj  again  looked 
tedt  ""itli  much  BTchnew,  and  brgan  five  or  six  lines  of  a 
tagOB  recitative  proper  to  precede  a  song  of  anger.  This 
■Med  wiso  about  the  same  time  with  the  song  of  love ;  and  in 
Ae  middle  of  it.  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
ttw  he  beat  his  harpsidiord  like  a  person  possessed,  rising 
lomctiracs  in  bis  chair.  The  word  he  pitched  on  for  this 
pKOnd  extemporary  coRiposiEioit  was  Perfido. 
''  After  tiiis  he  played  b  oifficult  lesson,  wliich  he  had  finished 
k  dfty  or  two  before :  his  execution  iras  amazing,  considering 
4iat  his  little  fingers  could  Korcely  reach  a  Rfth  on  the  liarp- 
IRchord.  His  astonishing  readiness,  however,  did  not  arise 
merely  from  great  practice ;  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ftmdamental  principles  of  composition,  as,  on  producing-  a 
treble,  he  immediately  wrote  a  base  under  il,  which,  when 
tried,  had  a  very  good  effect. 

Mr,  B,  made  frequent  enquiries  with  regard  to  this  very 
eilraordinar^-  genius  after  he  left  England,  and  was  told,  in 
1769,  that  he  was  then  at  Saltzbourg,  where  he  had  composed 
•evcral  oratorios,  which  were  much  admired.  He  was  al»a 
faftrmed,  that  the  IVbice  of  Saltriwivg,  not  crediting  that 
nd)  masterly  cotnpoHtiona  w«re  really  dMwe  of  a  child,  shut 
fuB)  ap  for  aweek,  durioff  which  he  was  not  pennitted  to  see 
ay  one,  and  was  left  only  with  music-pnier,  and  the  words 
ef  an  oratorio.  During  this  short  time  ne  composed  s  very 
c^italj  oratorio,  which  was  mo«t  h^hly  apprond,  on  being 
pCTformed. 

Having  stated  tlieae  proofi  of  Momt's  gams,  when  of 
atasost  an  infantine  age,  it  may  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to 
onnpare  them  with  what  has  been  wdl  attested,  with  regard 
Is  other  instances  of  the  same  sort.  Among  these,  John 
Bvntier  has  been  most  particulariy  distinguished,  who  is  said 
to  have  understood  Latin  when  be  was  but  four  years  old, 
Hdnew  when  six,  and  three  other  languages  at  Ute  age  of 
i^e.  Thla  same  prodigy  of  philologic^  learning  also  trans- 
lated the  traveb  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  when  11  years  old, 
accompanyins  his  version  with  notes  and  dissertations.  Before 
Ilia  drath,  which  happened  under  the  age  of  SO,  Barratie 
y^ems  to  have  aatOiUBhed  Germany  with  his  amazing  extent  of 

_^  T&eBev.  Mr.  Ifaawamg,  m\in  MemoirB  of  iHandel,  bat 
V*9i   us  a   Btill  imtre  awosite  SnAance,  »&&  \n  'Coe  wea 
This  great  muBic\an  \>cbb»  *«  ¥*7  <«^  '>^  tiafAAusii. 


1/tokAoi  ABOCt  Bvavn^a  bay.  «1 

when  he  wsslaut  seven  jtan  of  agk,  md  ti  laid  to  have  crai- 
poeed  iome  chnrch-Bemcei  when  he  W8*  only  nine  yean  oU, 
as  also  the  operaof  Ahneria,  when  he  did  not  exceed  14. 


the 


Joitmat  fflT  a  Vt^fope,  made  by  Order  of  the  Roytd  Society,  to 
dUtrekm  JZnw,  on  the  Norlh-ioest  Caeut  of  Hudson's  Bayi 
tf  Tkirtta^  MontAx'  Besidence  in  that  Cmmtry  ;  and  of  Ae 
Vm/age  badk  to  England;  in  1768  and  I7ti9.  By  Wm. 
W^LK— [1770.] 

This  Bea-jouniBl  is  now  veir  immteresting.  llie  par^ 
suled  from  the  rirer,  May  SI.  !?(» ;  and  July  23.  MTiTed  at 
the  island  of  Resolution,  irtiich  fmna  the  north  shore  at  the 
entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits,  where  the  Tariatiim  of  the 
needle  was  found  iitP  W  west. 

On  ^e  8th  of  Aug.  they  arrived  at  the  fitctory  in  Churdull 
River,  their  de»red  station.  The  soil  coiwsts  entirely  (rf'hi^ 
bare  rocks,  or  loose  gravel :  among  the  latter,  there  shoots 

1,  in  the  lower  places,  many  dwtuf-willows,  and  btrch ;  in 

le  higher  ones  some  unall  soosebeny-bushes ;  iMit  these  do 
not  grow  upright  as  to  Engbnd,  but  creep  along  the  gravel 
like  the  bramUe-brier.  They  saw,  besides  these,  some  straw 
berries,  many  cranberries,  and  a  few  bilberries  j  but  none  of 
these  were  yet  ripe,  except  a  few  of  the  last.  They  also  saw 
some  few-  plants  creeping  among  the  moci ;  but  none  that 
they  knew,  except  the  duidelion  and  small  yarrow. 

Mr.  W.  found  here  three  very  troublesonie  insects.  The 
first  is  the  mosquito,  too  common  in  all  porta  of  America, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  describing  berc  The  second  is 
a  very  small  fly,  called  (he  supposes  on  accomit  of  its  small- 
ness)  the  sand-fly.  These,  m  a  hot  calm  day,  are  intoleiat^ 
troublesome :  there  are  continually  millions  of  them  about 
one's  face  and  eyes,  so  that  it  a  impossible  either  ^to  speak, 
breathe,  or  look,  without  having  one's  mouth,  nose,  or  eyes 
full  of  them.  One  comfortable  circumsUnce  a,  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  disperses  them  in  an  instant.  The  third  in- 
sect ia  much  like  the  large  flesh-fly  in  England;  but  at  least 
three  times  as  large  :  these,  (m  whatever  part  they  fix  their 
teeth,  are  sure  to  carry  a  pieoe  away  with  them,  an  inatonce 
of  which  he  had  frequently  seen  and  experienced. 

The  16th,  Mr.  W.  went  with  Mr.  Fowler  about  10  miles 
up  the  country,  which,  as  fer  as  they  went,  was  nothing  bat 
banks  of  loose  gravel,  bare  rocks,  or  marshes,  which  axe 
overflowed  by  the  spring-tides,  and  Ao^fa^  ^V  ^^wSot^ 
the/ return  and  oveiAaw  them  i^o,    fl»  wiwiBl-w**^^** 
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lee  if  tbej  could  not  find  tome  sand  likdy  to  prodnee  ooni  s 
«nd  in  all  tluit  extent  thej  did  not  find  qse  Bcre,  wludi  w$B 
likelj  to  do  it.  In  tome  of  the  mardiet  the  gam  ii  rtgj 
hmgf  and  with  much  labour  tfaej  cut  and  diy  as  mQcli  hi^  as 
keeps  three  horses,  tiro  cowsy  a  buD*  and  t«ro  or  three  goat% 
the  whole  wint^.  He  ssvr  many  acres  of  land  covered  wilil 
fr-trees,  some  of  whidi  might  be  perhqis  about  SO  feet  hif^: 
these  grow  diiefljon  the  borders  of  the  marrii4sBds»  or»  wiucfa 
is  the  same  thing,  round  the  sidrts  of  the  rody  parts. 

November  the  Gth,  the  riyer,  which  is  very  rapid,  and 
dbout  a  mile  over  at  its  mouth,  was  frosen  fittt  over  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  the  people  walked  across  it  to  their  tents: 
also  the  same  morning,  a  half-pint  glass  of  &itish  bnmdy 


was  frosen  sdid  in  the  observatory.  Not  a  bird  of  any 
land  was  now  to  be  seen  at  the  fiictoi^,  ezoept  now  and 
then  a  sditary  crow,  or  a  very  small  bard  eboot  the  sbe  of 
B^wren.  »»»       » 

'  In  January,  1769^  the  cold  b^an  to  be  extremely  intenae: 
even  in  their  little  cabin,  whidi  was  scarce^  three  yards 
square,  and  m  which  they  constantly  kept  a  very  laige  fife^ 
it  had  such  an  effect,  that  the  little  alann-dodk  would  notn 


without  an  additional  weight,  and  oftoi  not  with  that, 
head  of  Mr.  W.'s  bed-place,  for  want  of  knoinng  better, 
went  against  one  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  hooae;  and 
thou^  they  were  of  stone,  near  three  feet  thick,  and  lined 
with  inch  boards,  supported  at  least  three  indies  firom  tli^ 
walls,  the  bedding  was  frozen  to  die  boards  eveiy  nunnAig; 
and  before  the  end  of  February,  these  boards  were  covered 
with  ice  almost  half  as  thick  as  themselves.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  January,  when  the  cold  was  so  very  intense,  he 
carried  a  half-pint  of  brandy,  perfectly  fluid,  into  the  open 
air,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  w»s  as  Ihid^  as  treade ; 
in  about  five,  it  had  a  very  strong  ice  on  the  lop. 

It  was  now  almost  impossible  to  sleep  an  boor  together, 
more  especially  on  very  cold  nights,  without  bdiV  Bwdceaed 
by  the  cracking  of  the  b^uns  in  the  house,  which  were  rent 
by  the  prodigious  expansive  power  of  the  frost.  It  was  rery 
easy  to  mistake  them  for  the  guns  on  the  top  of  the  hooae, 
which  are  three-pounders.  But  those  are  nothing  to  what 
we  frequently  hear  from  the  rodcs  up  the  country,  and  ^lUmg 
the  coast ;  these  often  bursting  with  a  report  eqw  to  thai  of 
nany  heavy  artillery  fired  together,  and  the  splmters  an 
thrown  to  an  amazing  distance. 
March  19th,  jfe  thswed  m  the  wm,^oc  i&sA€ff«ttime>  and 
AEI  t/u?  2Stb  it  flawed  ii^  teriifcy*    Tn&^^px^Q^  "dEAWNoR^ 
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when  he  was  but  seven  ^ears  of  age,  and  is  said  to  have  com* 
posed  some  churdi-servioes  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
as  also  the  opera  of  Almeria,  when  he  did  not  exceed  14. 

JamnHd  of  a  Voyage^  made  hy  Order  of  the  JRoyal  Society  ^  to 
CkmvkUl  Mher,  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  Hudson's  Bay; 
of  Thirieen  Months'  Reskienoe  in  that  Country  ;  and  of  the 
Voyage  bach  to  England;  in  1768  and  1769.  By  Wm. 
IF'iixja.—[1770.]. 

This  sea-iomnal  is  now  very  mimteresting.  The  party 
sailed  from  the  river,  May  81.  1768 ;  and  July  23.  arrived  at 
the  island  of  Resolution,  which  forms  the  north  shore  at  the 
entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits,  where  the  variation  of  the 
needle  was  found  S9^  48'  west. 

On  the  8th  of  Aug.  they  arrived  at  the  factory  in  Churchill 
River,  their  desired  station.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  high 
Isare  rocks,  or  loose  gravel :  among  the  latter,  there  shoots 
up,  in  the  lower  places,  many  dwarf-willows,  and  birch ;  in 
tne  higher  ones  some  small  gooseberry-bushes ;  but  these  do 
not  grow  upright  as  in  England,  but  creep  along  the  gravel 
h'ke  Uie  bramme-brier.  They  saw,  besides  these,  some  straw- 
berries, many  cranberries,  and  a  few  bilberries ;  but  none  of 
these  were  yet  ripe,  except  a  few  of  the  last.  They  also  saw 
some  few  plants  creeping  among  the  moss ;  but  none  that 
they  knew,  except  the  dandelion  and  small  3rarrow. 

Mr.  W.  found  here  three  very  troublesome  insects.  The 
first  is  the  mosquito,  too  common  in  all  parts  of  America, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  describing  here.  The  second  is 
a  very  small  fly,  called  (he  supposes  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness)  the  sand-fly.  These,  in  a  hot  calm  day,  are  intolerably 
troublesome :  tnere  are  continually  millions  of  them  about 
one*s  face  and  eyes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  either  ^to  speak, 
breathe,  or  look,  without  having  one's  mouth,  nose,  or  eyes 
full  of  them.  One  comfortable  circumstance  is,  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  disperses  them  in  an  instant.  The  third  in- 
sect is  much  I£ke  the  large  flesh-flv  in  England ;  but  at  least 
three  times  as  large  :  these,  on  whatever  part  they  fix  their 
teeth,  are  sure  to  carry  a  piece  away  with  them,  an  instance 
of  which  he  had  frequently  seen  and  experienced. 

The  16th,  Mr.  W.  went  with  Mr.  Fowler  about  10  miles 
up  the  country,  which,  as  far  as  they  went,  was  nothing  but 
banks  of  loose  gravel,  bare  rocks,  or  marshes,  which  arc 
overflowed  by  the  spring-tides,  and  do  Jrtt  ^X.  ^^^^^MP 
thejr  return  and  oyerBow  them  again*    iS^  c^rtv&D^tilH 
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produced.  But  there  being  no  old  ones  to  be  found  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  which  in  sammer  he  had  obserred  to  be 
viviparous,  he  was  fonnerlv  not  a  little  peqilexed  bj  such 
di5«rrent  apHpearances,  and  was  almost  inanced  to  give  credit 
to  the  old  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation. 

Those  which  withstand  the  severitj  of  the  weather  sddom 
come  to  their  full  growth  before  the  mooth  of  April ;  at 
which  time  thej  usually  begin  to  breed,  after  twice  casting 
off  their  exuvic,  or  outer  covering.  It  then  anpeart  that 
that  thcT  arc  all  females,  whidi  produce  each  of  Uiem  a  veiy 
numerous  progeny.  As  before  observed,  they  are  viviparous; 
and  what  is  equally  uncommon,  the  young  cmes  all  come  into 
the  world  backwards.  When  they  first  come  firom  the 
parent,  they  are  enveloped  by  a  thm  membrane,  having  in 
this  situation  the  appearsnce  of  an  oval  egg ;  which  probably 
induced  Reaumur  to  suspect  that  the  eggs  disoovered  by 
Bonnet  were  nothing  more  than  abortions.  This  egg-like 
appearance  adheres  by  one  extremity  to  the  mother,  wbSe 
the  young  one  contained  extends  the  other ;  by  that  means 
gra£fually  drawing  the  ruptured  membrane,  Cfver  the  head 
and  body,  to  the  hind  feet.  During  this  operation,  and  for 
some  time  afler,  by  means  of  something  glutinous,  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  adheres  to  the  vent  of  the  parent.  Being 
thus  suspended  in  the  air,  it  soon  frees  itself  from  the  mem« 
brane  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  after  its  limbs  are  a  little 
strengthened,  is  set  down  on  some  tender  shoot,  and  then 
left  to  provide  for  itself.  When  the  spring  proves  mild,  and 
consequently  favourable  to  this  kind  of  insect.  Dr.  R.  has 
observed  not  only  the  rose-trees,  but  various  lands  of  fruit- 
trees,  to  be  greatly  injured  by  them. 

In  the  spring  months,  there  appear  on  the  rose-tree  only 
two  generations  of  aphides,  including  those  which  imme* 
diately  proceed  from  the  last  year's  eggs :  the  warmth  of  the 
summer  adds  so  much  to  Uieir  fertility,  that  no  less  than  €:ve 
generations  succeed  each  other  during  that  intenraL  One  Is 
produced  in  May,  which  twice  casts  off  its  covering ;  while 
the  months  of  June  and  July  each  supply  two  more,  which 
cast  off  their  coverings  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the 
different  warmth  of  the  season.  This  frequent  change  of  the 
outer  covering  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  the  oftenest 
repeated  when  the  insects  come  the  soonest  to  their  growth; 
^Aich  Dr.  R«  has  sometimes  observed  to  happen  in  ten  day^ 
where  warmth  and  plenty  6(  iko>xi:vi^a&ft\it  have  mutually 
CODspired.  ' 

Early  in  the  month  of  3>m«>  %ome  ^  ^^  ^vt^  ^»kwsw^ 
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which  wiTc  proiliiccd  about  the  middle  of  May,  after  casting 
off  their  last  covering,  discover  four  erect  wings,  much  longer 
dian  their  bodies ;  and  the  same  is  observable  in  all  the  suc- 
ceeding generations^  which  are  produced  during  the  summer 
monthi,  without,  however,  distinguishing  any  diversity  of  sex, 
at  is  unial  in  several  other  kinds  of  insects.  For  some  time 
before  the  aphides  come  to  their  full  growth,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  which  of  them  will  have  wings,  by  a  remarkable 
fulness  in  the  breast,  which  in  Uie  others  is  hardly  to  be 
distinsuished  from  the  body.  When  the  last  covering  is  re- 
jecte<^  the  wings,  which  were  before  folded  up  in  a  very 
nacrow  compau,  gradually  extend  themselves  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner,  till  their  dimensions  are  at  last  very  con- 
eiderwle. 

A  very  small  black  ichneumon  fly,  with  a  slender  body, 
and  very  long  antenns,  darts  its  pointed  tail  into  the  bodies 
of  the  aphides,  at  the  same  time  depositing  an  egg  in  each. 
This  egg  produces  a  worm,  which  fe^ds  on  the  containing 
insect,  Uil  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth ;  when  it  is  usually 
changed  to  that  kind  of  fly  from  which  it  had  its  origin.  In 
this,  however,  it  is  sometimes  prevented  by  another  sort  of 
smaU  -  black  fly,  which  wounds  this  worm  through  its  pearl- 
like habitation ;  and  by  laying  one  of  its  eggs  in  it,  instead 
of  the  former  fly,  produces  its  own  likeness. 

In  the  autumn,  Dr.  11.  finds  three  more  generations  of 
aphides  to  be  produced  ;  two  of  which  make  their  appearance 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  third  usually  before  the 
middle  of  September.  As  the  first  two  differ  in  no  respect 
firom  those  which  are  met  with  in  summer,  it  would  be 
wasting  time  to  dwell  any  longer  on  them ;  but  the  third, 
differing  flatly  from  all  the  rest,  demands  our  giving  it  a 
more  serious  attention.  Though  all  the  aphides  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  were  females,  in  this  tenth  generation  are 
found  several  male  insects ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  means 
80  numerous  as  the  females,  being  only  produced  by  a  small 
part  of  the  former  generation.  To  which  Dr.  R.  further 
odds,  that  he  has  observed  those  which  produce  males  pre- 
viously to  have  produced  a  number  of  females,  which  in  all 
respects  resemble  those  already  described. 

The  females  have  at  first  altogether  the  same  appearance 
with  those  of  the  former  generations ;  but  in  a  few  days  thev 
colour  changes  from  a  green  to  a  yellow,  which  is  graduallv 
converted  into  an  orange-colour,  before  they  coinft  U^  >}cvea 
lull  growth.  They  differ  likewise  in  anolYiet  tt»pecX>  ^V^i|| 
fivm  ihaae  which  occur  in  the  summer,  tlhal  d\  \3ti<Wifc  l^^^fl 
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females  are  without  wings.    The  male  inpecta  tre^.lHNrefefv 

atOl  more  remarkal^e,  their  outward  qmearance  readily  d^ 

-  tinguishing  ^em  from  the  females,  of  this  and  all  ddier 

generations.    When  first  produced  thej  are  not  of  a  green 

•  colour,  like  the  rest,  but  of  a  reddish  brown ;  and  haTe  dte^ 
wards,  when  they  begin  to  thicken  about  the  bveaaty  a  dWk 
line  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  These  male  inaecta  oone 
to  their  nill  growth  in  about  three  weeks*  time^  {Mid  then  caai 

'  off  their  last  covering ;  the  whole  insect  bel^  after  thie  oper- 
ation of  a  bright  yellow,  the  wings  only  excepted*  But  umj 
soon  change  to  a  darker  yellow,  and  in  a  few  houra  to  a  retj 
dark  brown ;  if  we  except  the  body,  which  ii  aomeUni^ 
lighter  coloured,  and  has  a  reddish  cast.  Hiey  are  all  of  the 
winged  sort ;  and  the  wings,  which  are  white  at  firsts  eoon 
become  transparent,  and  at  length  appear  like  rery  fine  black 
gauze. 

Though  Dr.  R.  has  observed  that  the  oonlanti  of  the  eg|^ 
have  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  fluid ;  thai  Ma  cannot  m 
reality  be  die  case,  sufficiently  appears  fitwa  tiie  aphidea  iher 
produce  in  the  spring,  without  any  other  aid  tiun  the  wannth 
of  the  season.  Nor  is  a  single  insect  to  bo  eateemod  the 
whole  product  of  an  egg,  since  it  has  beien  deariydbim^ 

•  that  ten  generations  succeed  each  other ;  the  fort  mdinionts 
of  which  must  have  been  originally  in  the  egg*    Hie  wonte 

'  however  becomes  still  greater,  when  we  cooaader  the  nunber 
of  individuals  in  each  generation ;  this  bem|b  he  ia  fiiUy  can- 
▼inced,  at  a  medium,  not  less  than  50l  Wftoovor  jdeaats  to 
multiply  by  50,  nine  times  over,  may  by  ^bk  meana  fimi 
some  notion  of  the  sreat  number  of  insedspraduoed  from  a 
single  ^;g ;  but  will  at  the  same  time  find  that  number^ 
immense,  as  to  exceed  all  comprehensioiif  and  indeed  to  he 
little  short  of  infinity.  ^  ,  .     .     . 

Asironamkal  Ob$enfations  made,  by  Appovnt/mm  tfd^  Bogd 
■^    Society,  at  King  Ge(n^'i  lOandm  i^  SqM  Sm.    Is^ 
Mr,  Charles  Gress  and  LieiOmant  Jaumm  Cook. 

*         

The  first  appearance  of  Venus  on  the  sun  was  oerta^ 
only  the  penumbra,  and  the  contact  of  the  limbs  did  nol 
hajmen  till  several  seconds  after,  and  then  it  arapeared  as 
in  fig.  L  This  appearance  was  observed  both  by  Mr.  Graea 
and  me;  but  the  time  it  happened  was  not  noted  by.oitliflr 
of  uai  it  appeared  to  be  very  diflkult  to  ja4ge.pi«oiaal|]r 
f^  the  timea  ttiat  tihe  VntarndL  coeSkac^^  i^  v3:j  ^  Vipp 
Aappened^  by  reaaoa  cC  tiba  teAoa^ia  oli  i^^noNstei.^:^ 
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s<in  s  limb,  it  being  there  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  dark  as  the 
planet.  i 

At  this  tone  a  fiunt  Ikht,  much 
weaker  than  the  restof  toe  penum* 
bra,  appeged  to  converge  towturds 
the  pourt  of  contact,  but  did  not 
quite  reach  it :  aeefig.S.  This  was 
seen  by  myself  and  the  two  other 
observers,  and  was  of  great  assist- 
ance  to  us  in  judging  of  the  time  of 
the  internal  contacts  of  the  dark 

body  of  Venus,  with  the  sun's  limb.  

The  first  internal  contact,  or  the  limb  of  Venus,  seemed  to 
coincide  with  the  sun's^  as  represented  by  fig*  3. 

t%B  QuamtUf  ^  the  Sun's  Parallax,  as  deduced  from  the 
ObeervathM  rf  the  Transii  of  Venus,  June  3.  1769.  By 
TaoMAM  HoBNar,  M.A.  F.R. S.  —  [1771.] 

Thc  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  parallax, 
deduced  firom  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761, 
(whether  it  arose  firom  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  planet, 
so  that  a  sufficient  difierence  of  time  in  the  total  duration  of 
the  transit  was  not,  and  mdeed  could  not  be,  obtained  from 
observations  made  at  different  places ;  or  from  the  disagree- 
ment df  the  observations  of  different  astronomers,  which 
were  to  serve  as  terms  of  comparison,)  seems  now  to  be 
^tirely  removed ;  and  from  the  observations  made  in  distant 
parts  by  the  astronomers  of  different  nations,  and  especial]^ 
firom  tnose  made  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  this 
society,  the  learned  of  the  present  time  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  obtaining  as  accurate  a  determination  of  the 
sun  8  distance  as  perfaiqu  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  parallax  on  the  third  of  June  bein^  8''.65,  the  mean 
parallax  will  be  found  to  be  =  8''.78 ;  and  if  the  semidiameter 
vi  the  earth  be  supposed  =  3985  English  miles,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  firom  the  sun  will  be  93,726,900  English 
miles. 


Observadtms  on  Vegdation.    By  Mr.  Mustbl  qfSoutn. 

Maity  celebrated  writers,  induced  by  the  analogy  which 
they  observed  between  thc  vegetable  and  animal  king(iom«> 
have  admitted  the  circulation  of  thc  sap  \ti  \\\e  atv^>  vev  ^ 
mmiJar  manner  to  thc  circulation  of  the  bVood  m  XVi^  o\>\«t-  j 
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On  tfie  ISth  of  Janiiary,  Mi'.Mustd  phcxid  wtfkxA  ihrabr 
in  pots  against  the  windowa  of  his  hot4ioaae»  aome  wMdn  €bit, 
housey  and  others  without  it  Throoriifa^leaittadeftriUinnw 
jpoae  in  the  panes  of  glass,  he  passed  a  brsBdi  <if  eadl  or  te 
ahrubs,  so  that  those  on  the  inside  had  a  Mnehivitiioaty 
and  diose  on  the  outside  one  within;  after  ^bk,  he  took  afire 
that  the  holes  should  be  exactly  closed  and  htfted;' 

The  20th  of  January,  a  week  after  MsHlfMiati,  all  the 
branches  that  were  in  the  hot^house  began  to  ^dildaae  their 
buds.  In  the  beginnii^  of  Ffhnmrj  mett  ^^fi^mreli  ksveSr 
and  towards  the  end  of  it  shoots  of  a  ooMHMrafate  taBfgdi, 
which  presented  the  ^oung  flowers^  A  dwrf  a|jnla  feee  and- 
several  rose-trees,  bebg  submitted  to  theaittto  caCpMitaaht» 
showed  the  same  appearance  then  as  dicy  cMHiafciiily'  pi m? 
in  May;  in  short,  all  the  brandies  which  were  withm  the 
hot-house,  and  consequently  kqpt  in  the  wfini  air|.  jmegieca 
at  the  end  of  February,  and  had  tihdr  id^«»€i  B/great&r-^ 
wardness.  Very  different  were  those  parts  <^  Qi{l  same  tree 
which  were  without,  and  exposed  to  th^  ootd. ;  'IfttOf  tif  dieie 

gtve  the  least  sign  of  vegetatioB;  and  difll'fi^^  %Mdh  yin 
tense  at  that  Ume,  broke  a  roseW  jpbced  te  tiie  Mtili8^' 
and  killed  some  of  the  branches  of  fStmt  rmftM,  ilUdb  tfi 
the  inside  was  every  day  putting  forth  more  IMl  MM  ilid^tfi^ 
leaves,  and  buds,  so  that  it  was  m  MvegetaAiriBta  Wft  tidie^ 
while  frozen  on  the  other. 

The  continuance  of  the  frost  occaakmedlio^dMilge'in  mn 
of  the  internal  branches.  They  all  continiied  te  a  retf  Wm 
and  verdant  state,  as  if  they  did  not  bdbig  Itf  the' MS^ 
which,  on  the  outnde,  appeared  in  a  MMe  Vthe  p  t  aJBSt 
sufienng.  On  the  15th  of  Ikbrch,  n^M^iOilaiuS^  Ae 
aeverity  of  the  season,  all  was  in  fill!  Udoet'.  lue  )f«fe-tree 
bad  iu  root,  ito  stem,  and  part  of  its  bsam^iML  in  ihe  hou 
house.  These  brandies  were  covered  with  Mavea  attd 
flowers;  but  the  biand^ies  of  the  same  fUte,  IvUch  were 
carried  to  the  outside,  and  exposed  to  the  ttfll  llr,  did  not  In 
the  least  partake  of  the  activity  of  the  fsat,  bnt  irere 
absolutely  m  the  same  state  which  aB  trefei  loe  hi  dnrmg 
winter.  A  rose-tree,  in  the  same  position»  dMhred-kbg 
shoou  with  leaves  and  buds ;  it  had  even  shot  a  vigonHis 
branch  on  ito  slalk,  while  a  branch  whidi  pawed  thrpiifh  ,lo 
the  outside  had  not  begun  to  produce  any  thinf^  but  was  in 
the  same  state  with  othor  roae-trees  left  in  tibe  mund.  . 
.  Hie  interior  bramcihes  cwtfawvA  iheb  ^groduc*tioii8  hi  a 
ne^iihr  numner,  ani  tbft  eitgiruA  «m  wBci^dMSafk^a^e 
eune  time^  and  ai  the  asoBiiaiBMQaDffKVvi^^^"*^'^^*^^'^'^^ 
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bad  th«7  heeai  left  m  the  ground.  The  fruits  of  the  interior 
htmdiet  of  the  apple-tree  were,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  of 
the  siae  of  notmegs ;  while  the  blossoms  but  just  b^;an  to 
ahow  themselves  on  the  branches  without* 

The  consequences  seemed  to  prove,  1.  That  the  drculation 
of  the  s»  does  not  take  place  in  plants  as  the  circulation 
of  the  Uood  in  animals.  2.  That  each  part  of  a  tree  is 
furnished  with  a  suflident  quantity  of  sap  to  effect  the  first 
productioii  cMf  buds,  flowers,  and  fruits.  8.  That  it  is  heat 
which  uBdRklds  the  leaves,  and  produces  the  other  parts  of 
fructificatienyin  the  branch  exposed  to  its  action.  From  this 
It  appears^  that  the  v^etable  economy  is  different  firon  ^e 
fiP^^**fi*,  and  tiiat  those  who  endeavoured  to  establish  the  cir- 
culatioii  in  both  carried  their  analogy  too  far. 


B^rpmmmti  mmi  ObiervatlanM  on  Ae  Singing  '^Birdi.    Bg 
tkt  Bmu  Djinss  BARBiiTGTONf  F.P.  A  i9.  —  [1778.] 

To  durp  is  the  first  sound  which  a  young  bird  utters,  as  a 
cry  fiir  fi>od,  and  is  different  in  all  nesUings,  if  accurately  at- 
tended to;  so  that  the  hearer  may  distinguish  of  what  upe* 
oes  the  bMs  are,  though  the  nest  may  himg  out  of  his  sight 
and  readi.  The  call  <^  a  bird  is  that  sound  whidi  it  is  &le 
to  make,  when  about  a  month  old ;  it  is,  in  most  instances,  a 
repetition  of  one  and  the  same  note,  is  retained  by  the  bbrd 
as  long  as  it  lives,  and  is  common,  generally,  to  both  the  cock 
-and  hen.  Hie  next  stage  in  the  notes  of  a  bird  is  termed,  by 
the  bird-catchers,  recording.  This  attempt  in  the  nestling  to 
-aing  aav  be  compared  to  the  imperfect  endeavour  in  a  child 
to  baM>ie.  A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record  for 
10  or  11  months,  when  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part  of 
his  song,  whidi  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  altered.  When  the  bhtl  is  thus  become  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  he  is  said  to  sing  his  song  round,  or  in  aU  its  varieties 
of  passage^  which  he  connects  together,  and  executes  with- 
out a  pause. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate  dian  language  is  in  roan, 
and  depend  entirely  on  the  master  under  which  they  are 
bred,  as  fiir  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to  imitate  the 
sounds  whkli  they  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing. 
Mr.  B.  educated  nestUnff  linnets  imdor  the  three  best  singing 
larks,  the  sMark,  woodbrfc,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which, 
instead  of  the  linnet^  sone,  acHiered  entirely  to  that  of  their 
respective  iotftructors.  mien  the  note  ot  \!^^^^i!^\A\svxv<eX 
TO*  tborouglbly  fixed,  he  hung  the  bird  in  ti  toom  ^^  ^-^^ 
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common  limiets,  for.  a  quarter  of  a  year,  whidi  wieiefsll  iit 
song ;  the  titlark-linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  aay  pas- 
sages from  the  linnet's  song,  but  adhered  stead&stly  to  thai  of 
the  titlark.  Having  some  curiosity  to  find  out  whether .  a 
European  nestling  would  equally  learn  the  note  of  an  African 
bird,  he  educated  a  young  linnet  under  a  vengolinay  whi^ 
imitated  its  African  master  so  exactly,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  linnet-song,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  This  vengolina  linnet  was  absolutely  per* 
feet,  without  ever  uttering  a  single  note  by  whicb  it  oOuld 
have  been  known  to  be  a  linnet. 

Mr,  B.  took  a  common  sparrow  from  the  nest  when  k  wai 
fledged,  and  educated  him  under  a  linnet :  the  bird»  however^ 
by  accident,  heard  a  goldfinch  also,  and  his  song  wbs>  there- 
fore, a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch.  Mr.  B.  educated 
a  young  robin  under  a  very  fine  nightingale ;  which,  however* 
began  already  to  be  out  of  son^,  and  was  perfectly  mute  a 
less  than  a  fortnight.  This  robm  afterwards  6ung  ttiree  parts 
in  four  nightingale,  and  the  rest  of  his  song  was  what  the 
bird-catchers  call  rubbish,  or  no  particular  note  whateviK 
>He  educated  a  nestling  robin  under  a  woodlark-linnet,  whid 
was  full  in  song,  and  hung  very  near  to  him  for  a  month  to^ 
gethcr  ;  afler  which  the  robin  was  removed  to  another  houses 
where  he  could  only  hear  a  skylark-linnet.  The  coDseqamce 
was  that  the  ncsding  did  not  sins  a  note  of  woodlarfc^ 
though  he  aflerwards  hung  him  agam  just  above  the  woodU 
lark-linnet,  but  adhered  entirely  to  the  song  of  the  akjhurk- 
linnet 

Some  passages  of  the  song  in  a  few  kinds  of  birds  corres- 
pond with  the  intervals  of  our  musical  scale,  of  which  the 
cuckoo  is  a  striking  and  known  instance :  much  the  greater 
part,  however,  of  such  song  is  not  capable  of  musical  nota- 
tions. As  a  bird's  pitch  is  higher  than  that  of  any  instru- 
ment, we  are  at  a  loss  when  we  attempt  to  mark  their  notes 
in  musical  characters,  which  we  can  so  readily  apply  to  such 
as  we  can  distinguish  with  precision.  An  insurmoontable 
difficulty  is,  that  tihe  intervals  used  by  birds  are  commonly  so 
minute,  that  we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  them,  from  the  more 
gross  intervals  into  which  we  divide  our  musical  octave. 
Though  we  cannot  attain  the  more  delicate  and  imperceptible 
intervals  in  the  song  of  birds,  yet  many  of  them  are  ci^Mble 
of  whistling  tunes  with  our  more  gross  intervals,  as  is  well 
known  by  the  common  instances  of  piping  bullfinches  and 
canary  birds. 
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Most  people,  who  have  not  attended  to  the  notes  of  birds, 
aopposc  that  those  of  erery  species  sing  exactly  the  same 
notes  and  passages  ;  which  is  by  no  means  true,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance.  Thus  the 
London  bird-catchers  prefer  the  song  of  the  Kentish  gold- 
finchei^  but  Essex  chaffinches  ;  and  when  they  sell  the  bird 
to  those  who  can  thus  distinguish,  inform  die  buyer  that 
it  has  such  a  note,  which  is  very  well  understood  between 
them.  Some  of  the  nightingale-fanciers  also  prefer  a  Surrey 
bird  to  those  of  Middlesex.  These  differences  in  the  song  of 
birds  of  the  same  species  cannot,  perhaps,  be  compared  to 
any  thmg  more  apposite  than  the  varieties  of  the  provincial 
diateds. 

The  ni^tiiigale  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on,  almost  uni- 
▼ersaDy,  as  the  most  capital  of  singing  birds,  whicli  superiority 
it  certeinly  may  boldly  challenge :  one  reason,  however,  of 
this  bird's  being  more  attended  to  than  others  is,  that  it  sings 
in  the  night.  In  the  first  place,  its  tone  is  infinitely  more 
mellow  than  that  of  any  other  bird,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  proper  exertion  of  its  musical  powers,  it  can  be  ex- 
cesshrehr  briUiant.  When  this  bird  sang  its  song  round,  in 
its  whole  compass,  Mr.  B.  has  observed  16  different  begin- 
nings and  doses,  at  the  same  time  that  the  intermediate 
notes  were  commtonly  varied  in  their  succession  with  such 
judgment  as  to  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety.  But  it  is 
not  only  hi  tone  and  variety  that  the  nightingale  excels  ;  the 
bird  also  sings  with  superior  judgment  and  taste.  Mr.  B. 
has  observed,  that  his  nightingale  began  soflly  like  the  ancient 
orators;  reserving  its  breath  to  swell  certain  notes,  which 
by  this  means  had  a  most  astonishing  effect,  and  which  eludes 
all  verbal  description. 

The  bird  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  excellence  of 
the  nightingale,  in  this  respect,  is  the  skylark  ;  but  then  the 
tone  In  infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  mellowness :  most  other 
singing  birds  have  not  above  four  or  five  changes.  The  next 
point  of  superiority  in  a  nightingale  is  its  continuance  of 
song,  without  a  pause,  which  Mr.  B.  has  observed  sometimes 
not  to  be  less  tlum  90  seconds.  Whenever  respiration,  how- 
ever, became  necessary,  it  was  taken  with  as  much  judgment 
as  by  an  opera  singer. 

Mr.  B.  nere  inserts  a  table,  by  whidi  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  British  singing  birds  may  be  examined,  in  which 
the  number  20  denotes  the  point  of  absolute  \vet^^cXx<^Ti\-« 
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Kigfatingale               •  19  19  19 

Sl^lark        .              .  i  18  18 

Woodlark.        .          .  18  is  8 

Tidark        -            •  12  18  IS 

Ijiinet            -           •  18  16  18 

Goldfinch        •          -  4  12  IS 

Chaffinch      -■           .  4  6  8 

Greenfinch                 -  ♦  4  6 

Hedge-ipBrrow          .  Q  i  4 

Aberdatuie  (or  uskiB)  ^8  4  4 

Hedpole        -           •  O  4  4 

llinuh        •              -  4  4  4 

Blackbird        .         .  4  8  9       - 

Robin           .           .  6  18  18 

Wren              -          .  0  4  4 

Beed-tpantm            -  O  8  8 

Blackcap,  or  the  Norfolk  \  •.  |.  .. 

mock-nightingale  'J               ' 

It  Toay  be  asked,  how  birds  originally  aune  br  the  &ote* 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  speciei.  The  aniwer,  bbwever,  to 
tfaia  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  notes  of  birda,  together  with  it* 
gradual  progress,  is  as  diflrcuU  to  be  traced  as  that  of  the 
aifierent  knguages  in  nations.  The  Iobs  of  the  parent  cock,- 
at  the  critical  time  for  instruction,  haa,  doubtleas,  produced 
thoK  varieties  which  are  in  the  song  of  each  ^>eciea  ;  because 
then  the  nestling  has  either  attended  to  the  song  of  some 
other  birds,  or,  perhaps,  invented  some  new  note*  of  its  own, 
which  are  aflerwarda  perpctua^d  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, till  similai-  accidents  produce  other  alterations. 


T/ie  HUtary  ^  the  Sta  Anemomet.    By  AhU  Dichvoiaxe, 
at  BoBTt  de  Grace. —  [177S.] 
The  sea  anemoniea  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Havre  si 
to  constitute  three  different  species.     Those 
here  put  in  the  first  class,  because  in  certain 

KsitiOns  tbey  resemble  most  the  flower  knonn 
.  the  name  of  anemone,  citng  or  adhere  to    : 
rocks  and  stones,  and  are  oft^  found  in  the  j 
holes  thit  chance  to  be  vn  thera,  and  seem  ^ 
to  like  the  iutfece  of  the  watts.    IW  ovi\tT     -.     -    ,« 
MhKpe  of  the  body  of  tW*  anmai,  w\wii  a   ^ "   -^^tj^ 
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OoDtncU  iuelf,  is  much  like  a  truncated  cooe,  a«  in  the  en- 
grsringi  with  it*  Imuu  fixed  and  itrongly  clinging  to  the 
rock.  It*  appBt  put  is  terminated  with  a  hollow.  This 
cone  is  often  perpendicular  to  its  basis :  sometimei  it  lies  in 
an  oblique  position  to  it,  or  the  basis  spreads  itself  irr^ularly ; 
«o  that  from  a  round  it  altars  to  an  elliptical  shape. 

Sometimes  it  imitates  pretty  exacti;  the  inclosing  out- 
leaves  of  anemonies,  while 
the  limbs  of  the  animal  are 
not  unlike  the  shag,  or  inner  I 
port  of  these  flowers,  as  in  '' 
the  engraving.  At  other  I 
times  it  assumes  the  shape 
expressed  hy  the  other  engraving.  Indeed  these  animals 
alter  their  forma  so  often,  that  it  would  be  diffictilt,  perhaps, 
even  impossible,  to  describe  them  exactly.  One  part  of  their 
body  or  limbs  swells  at  times  very  considerably,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest.  The  figures  and  the  perticidar  observ- 
ations will  su[qdy  what  is  wanting  here.  With  regard  to 
thdr  coloiKS,  they  vary  amazingly.  Every  hue  of  purple, 
green,  brown,  and  violet,  is  to  be  seen  blended  tt^ther.  A 
great  number  of  them  are  of  one  unifonn  colour;  while 
Others  are  spotted  either  nrmrnetrically,  as  in  stripes,  or  hi 
an  irragulari  but  always  [Jeasing  manner.  Most  of  them 
have  rmind  their  basis  a  blue  or  white  streak,  broader  or  nar- 
rower, whidi  produces  a  sort  of  ring.  When  many  of  these 
aDintals  are  put  together  at  the  bottom  of  a  flattish  and  wide 
vessel,  the  whole  appears  as  a  bed  of  anemonies. 

The  sea  anemonies  of  the  second  species  are  pretty  nearly 
shaped  out  as  those  of  the  Grst, 
but  they  are  mudi  larger.     Mr. 
D.  had  some,  kept  in  sea-water, 
that  were  IS  or  3D  inches  in  cir-  , 
cumference.  Hieir  cloak  or  outer  - 
skin   is  nx^  like  shagreen,  or  ; 
full  of  little  knobs:  see  the  en-  t' 
graving.     They  remam    in    the  ■ 
sand,  sticking  to  the  loose  stone* 
in  it,  aad  stretch  out  the^  limbs 
to  die  topt  in  order  to  Uy  hold  <^ 
their  pt«jr,  aa  soon  as  it  touches 
ibe  supenBde*  of  the  sand.    The 
Aower  of  poppse*  is  said  to  be  the  ^ti^Mb  vA  Halavak.  t£. 
painters^  to  rqmteat  exactly  the  vaxVetw  •ndLXuSlMU::^  «£  ''*» 
■rpAmni  the  mat  au.y  be  aaid  o£  the  w*  VM»Q(V«»  "^  "^ 
u  6 
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larger  species.  The  purest  white,  ctrmine^  and  dtmiiarity, 
would  hardly  be  bright  enough  to  paint  them  properly.  Tlit 
limbs  of  some  of  them  are  of  a  moderate  or  dim  ooloar»  at 
the  same  time  that  the  cloak  is  made  up  of  the  brig^iteat 
colours.  The  mouth  u  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  pMt :  it  iH 
not  always  shaped  in  the  same  manner  in  other  aneinoliies  ■• 
it  is  s^en  here,  or  at  least  does  not  ^^"^J^  VP^*^  to  be  ao. 
This  anemone  has  five  rows  of  limbs.  There  are  10  in  the 
innermost  row ;  the  like  number  in  the  second ;  tt  in  tlie 
third;  SO  in  the  fourth;  and  80  in  the  fifUi.  When  tiie  ani- 
mal is  out  of  the  water,  and  is  saueezed,  it  spirts  out  water 
at  the  mouth  and  at  several  of  its  limbs  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that  it  imitates  .pretty  well  the  play  of  water-worics.  Wherf 
the  limbs  are  drawn  in  closer  together,  they  give  ik  the  look 
of  a  flower,  especially  of  an  anemone. 

What  first  oflRered  itself  to  Mr.  D.'s  observations^  is  wiuit 
distinguishes  these  animals  firom  plants,  viz.  progressive  mo- 
tion, by  the  help  of  which  they  can  aliift  tneir  place ;  tiie 
other  determinate  motions,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  kty 
hold  of  their  prey ;  the  means  they  make  use  of  to  deted 
themselves;  their  deglutition,  digestion,  evacnatJons,  an4 
lastly,  the  propagation  of  their  species,  &c.  What  little  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  of  those  functions  appears  sn& 
ficient  to  place  these  creatures  in  the  class  of  spontaneooa  ain* 
mals,  rather  than  in  the  dark  indeterminate  list  of  aoophytes. 
In  May,  1772,  he  clipped  all  the  limbs  of  a  pui|ile  anemone 
of  the  first  species.  Soon  afler,  these  limbs  began  to  bud 
out  again.  The  80th  of  July  they  were  clipped  a  second 
time,  and  grew  again  in  less  than  a  mondu  liaving  cut  them 
a  tliird  time,  tliey  had  a  third  shooting  out.  The  same  espe* 
rimcnt  on  a  green  anemone  had  the  like  success.  It  settee 
these  reproductions  might  extend  as  far,  or  be  as  often  re- 
peated, as  patience  and  curiosity  would  admit.  Several  ex* 
periments  have  convinced  him  that  one  single  liaab  of  these 
anemonies  being  cut  off  retains  a  power  to  teten  itsdf  to 
any  small  body  that  is  brought  near  it,  either  Iqr  its  end,  or 
by  the  side  towards  the  end,  but  not  by  that  pert  where  the 
,    cupping  was  made. 

These  animals  can  live  a  whole  3^ear,  and  periiaps  much 

longer,  without  any  other  food  than  what  they  chance  to  find 

disseminated  in  the  sea-water.    They  do  not  want  msmr 

motions  to  procure  their  food,  besides  stretching  out  tfaav 

Jbabg,  to  receive  such  as  cwoMamUoni  their  readi;  and  tiisj 

rmoBin  surrounded  with  mu8idiea«^tc«^<aMi^\»^^ 
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des  alive,  but  with  their  shells  closed,  and  about  six  lines  in 
length.  Tliey  were  swallowed  in  that  state ;  and  40^  50,  and 
60  hours  after,  the  shells  were  thrown  up  at  the  moutli, 
empty  and  perfecthr  cleared,  even  from  the  small  tendons 
which  connect  the  fish  to  its  shells.  The  anemonies  swallow 
and  digest  small  fish,  and  bits  of  larger  fish,  or  of  raw  meat» 
when  offered  to  them.  When  they  cannot  digest  some  qi 
the  food,  they  throw  it  up  at  the  mouth,  either  whole  or 
partly  dissolved  into  a  viscous  liquor,  which  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  considered  as  their  excrements. 

— ^^M— ^^W— ^^— rf 

Letter  from  ike  Sieur  SeigsettEj  Mayer  cfLa  RochdUf  and 
second  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  thai  City. 

Thb  experiment,  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account^ 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Academy  of  this  city.  A 
live  torpedo  was  placed  on  a  table.  Round  another  table 
stood  five  persons  insulated.  Two  brass  wires,  each  13  feet 
long,  were  suspended  to  the  ceiling  by  silken  strings.  One  of 
th^  wires  rested  by  one  end  on  the  wet  napkm  on  which 
the  fish  ky;  the  other  end  was  immersed  in  a  basin  full  of 
water  placed  on  the  second  table,  on  which  stood  four  other 
basins  likewise  fUl  of  water.  The  first  person  put  a  finger  of 
one  hand  in  the  basin  in  which  the  wire  was  immersed,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  in  the  second  basin.  The  second 
person  put  a  finger  of  one  hand  in  this  last  basin,  and  a  finger 
of  the  other  hand  in  the  third,  and  so  on  successively,  tiU  the 
five  persons  communicated  with  one  another  by  the  water  in 
the  basins.  The  result  of  the  experiment  showed  that 
the  action  of  the  torpedo  is  communicated  by  the  same 
mediums  as  that  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  bodies  which  in* 
tercept  the  action  of  the  one  intercept,  likewise,  the  action  of 
the  other.  The  effects  produced  by  Uie  torpedo  resemble  in 
every  respect  a  weak  electricity. 

The  effect  of  the  animal  was,  in  these  experiments,  trans- 
mitted througli  as  great  an  extent  and  variety  of  conductors 
as  almost  at  any  time  we  had  be^n  able  to  obtain  it,  and  the 
experiments  mcJuded  nearly  all  the  points,  in  which  its  analogy 
with  the  effect  of  the  Leyden  phial  had  been  observed. 

The  torpedo,  on  this  occasion,  dispensed  only  the  distinct, 
instantaneous  stroke,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  electric 
shock.     That  protracted  but  lighter  sensation,  that  torpor  or 
numbness  which  he  at  times  induces,  and  from  wVi\c)\Vvk\a^<v 
his  Tuune,  was  not  then  experienced  from  \]he  «avccia\\  VsMlVt 
was  imitated  with  artificial  electricity,  aad  AiOi»iv  Xft  ^^  V«^ 
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dhicd)!*  br  ■  quick  coDMCution  of  minute  shocks.  This,  in 
Um  toipvtlo.  may  perhaps  be  cflV-cted  by  tlie  GucceMive  dls- 
ebufe  of  his  numerous  oylinilers,  in  the  nature  of  a  runcing 
fire  of  luiukctiy:  the  strong  singie  thock  may  be  Iiis  ge- 
■flml  volley.  In  the  continued  effect,  as  well  as  the  instan- 
linroiis,  his  eyeti,  usually  promineDt,  ore  witlulran-n  iuiu 
lirair  MK-'kcts,  The  same  experiments,  perfarmed  witli  the 
■km*  torpcdos.  were,  on  the  two  succeeding  days.  rcfM-ated 
before  niiinerous  companies  of  the  priiici[ral  inhabitants  ot' 
Ls  RochelJe. 

Se*enl  persons,  forming  as  many  distinct  circuits,  can  be 
(dSectedbv  one  stroke  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  when  joinei) 
in  a  nn^e  circuit.  For  instance,  four  persons,  toucluDg 
sepantely  his  upper  and  lower  suriiiccs,  were  aJl  ajfected ; 
two  persons  Ukewise,  after  the  electricity  had  passed  through 
a  wire  into  a  besin  of  water,  tranunUted  it  A-om  thence,  ia 
two  distinct  chuinels,  as  their  sensation  convinced  them,  into 
■nother  basin  of  water,  whence  it  was  conducted,  prubably 
in  B  united  state,  by  a  sinele  wire.  How  much,  further  t))i; 
effect  might  be  thus  divided  and  subdivided  into  diRereni 
channels,  was  not  determined ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  pro- 
portionably  weakened  by  multiplying  tliese  circuits,  as  it  lud 
KGD  by  extending  the  single  circuit. 

The  organs  themselves,  when  uncharged,  appeared  to  be, 
not  interiorly  we  miglit  suppose,  but  rather  exteriorly,  con- 
ductors of  a  shock.  An  iniiulaled  person  touching  two  toe- 
pedos,  near  each  other,  on  a  damp  table,  with  his  fingers 
pbced,  one  on  the  organ  of  one  &sh,  and  another  oa  the  orga/i 
of  the  other,  was  sensible  of  shocks,  sometimes  delivereil  by 
one  fish,  and  sonietimes  by  tlie  otlier,  as  might  be  discovered 
by  the  respective  winking  of  their  eyes,  lliat  tlie  organ* 
uncharged  served  some  way  or  other  as  conductors  was  con- 
fomed  with  artificial  electricity  in  passing  sliocks  by  ibem, 
and  in  taking  sparks  from  them  when  electnfied.  The  elecirii; 
effect  was  never  perceived  by  us  to  be  attended  « ith  any 
notion  or  nlteration  in  the  organs  tliemselves,  but  was  fre- 
(fuently  accompanied  with  a  little  transient  agitation  along  the 
cartilages  which  surround  both  organs. 

The  aimCKcd  figure  represents  Uie  under  surface  of  tlie  Ic- 
male,  o.  An  exposure,  on  Saying  off  the  akin,  of  the  t%bi 
^^•ctric  organ,  which  consisU  of  white  pliant  colimu»,  ia  i 
*■»•«.  and  for  the  most  part  hexi^onal  arrai^ement,  giving  the 
{"^^appaaranceofft  honercoinbinBtuuatare.  ^uceo)- 
S^t!!^^  «««»;««•  d«»oinin.tedcvIinder»i  but,  har- 
JiBP©«i««ticei^thej'«oaUangtiIar,«ndt£ieflj«x^OTMf«L 
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't.  The  ildn  whidi  ccnettd  the  oi^an,  ■botring,  on  k*  uuMt  tide, 
B  hexigooal  net-work.    , 

c.  The  nottrib  in  the  r- 
rorm     of    a    creacent.  |^ 

d.  The  mouth  in  a  crei-  - 
cmt  coatnrf  to  that  of  , 
the  nostrib,  furnuhed 
with  9tmni  mm  of  very 
■mall  booked  teeth.  «, 
The  bnuichiai  aper- 
ture*, fire  on  each  aide. 
/.Tbeplace  of  the  heart. 
g,  ff,  ff.  The  place  of  the 
two  anterior  tranaverae 
nrtilagef,  whidwpaai- 
kut  one  above  and  the 
otTier  below  the  spine, 
■uppcTt  the  diaphragm, 
and  nniting  towardi 
their  extremities,  form 
on  either  side  a  kind  of 
clavicle  and  Hapula. 
A,  A,  The  outward  mar- 
uin  of  the  great  lateral 
nn.  «,  t.  It*  inner  margin,  confining  with  the  electric  organ. 
A,  The  articulation  of  the  gireat  lateral  fin  with  the  Bcapuls. 
i.  The  abdomen,  ni,  m,  m.  The  place  of  the  poiterior  trans- 
verse cartilage  which  is  sinde,  united  with  the  spinei  and 
support!  on  eacJi  ude  the  BmaUer  lateral  fins.  n,n,n,n.  The 
two  smaQeT  lateral  fins,    o,  llie  anus,    p.  The  bi  of  the  tail. 


Axatanuetd  ObmvatiiMu  on  Ms  Torpedo.  Bg  JobsHvstbr, 
jF.RJ.— [177S.] 
Thb  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  cranium  and  gills,  reaching  fi'om  thence  to  the  semi- 
circular cartilages  of  each  great  fin,  and  extending  longi- 
tudinally from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  animBl  to  ube 
transverse  cartilage,  which  divides  the  thorax  from  the  ab- 
domen :  and  within  these  limits  they  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  of  the  under  surfaces : 
they  are  thickest  at  the  edges  near  the  ceatxe  «{ tbe  %^  w>& 
become  graduaiiy  thinner  towards  ttie  eilAx«liaXJek  ^'^ 
electric  m'gan,  tt  its  inner  longitudinaX  «&^i  *^  ^'^ 
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JioOoired ;  beine  exacUy  fitted  to  the  irregular  projections  of 
the  cranium  and  gilk.  The  outer  longitadimd  edge  is  a  conTex 
ellq>tic  curve.  The  anterior  extremity  of  each  orgaOy  makes 
the  section  of  a  smdl  circle ;  and  the  posterior  extremity  makes 
nearlv  a  right  angle  with  the  inner  edge.  Each  oigan  is 
gtta«£ed  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  dose  cellular  mem- 
lifaney  and  also  by  short  and  strong  tendinous  fibres*  which 
pass  directly  across,  from  its  outer  edge,  to  the  semicircular 
cartilages.  They  are  covered,  above  and  bdow,  bj  the  com* 
non  skin  of  the  animal ;  under  which  th^e  is  a  thin  fittda 
qiread  over  the  whole  organ.  This  is  composed  oi  fibres, 
which  run  longitudinally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  body  of  die 
adfanal :  these  fibres  appear  to  be  perforated  in  innmnerable 
[daces ;  which  gives  the  fascia  the  appearance  of  being  &ad' 
culated :  its  ec^es  all  around  are  closely  connected  to  the 
.  skin,  and  at  bst  appear  to  be  lost,  or  to  degenerate  into  the 
common  cellular  membrane  of  the  skin. 

Each  organ  of  the  ^h  under  consideration  is  about  five 
inches  in  length,  and  at  the  anterior  end  three  In  breadth, 
though  it  is  but  little  more  tlian  lialf  as  broad  at  the  posterior 
extremity.  Each  consists  wholly  of  perpendicular  column^ 
reaching  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
and  varying  in  their  lengtlis,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  placed ;  the  longest  column 
being  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  shortest  about  one  fourth  of 
aninch  in  lengtli,  and  their  diameters  about  two  tenths  of  an  inch* 
Hie  figures  oi  the  columns  are  very  irregular,  varying  according 
to  situation  and  other  circumstances.  The  greatest  number  of 
them  are  eitlier  irregular  hexagons,  or  irregular  pentagons ; 
.but  from  the  irregularity  of  some  of  them,  it  happens  that  a 
pretty  regular  quadrangular  column  is  sometimes  formed. 
Those  of  the  exterior  row  are  either  quadrangular  or  hex- 
agonal ;  having  one  side  external,  two  lateral,  and  either  one 
or  two  internal.  In  the  second  row  they  are  mostly  pentagons. 
Their  coats  are  very  thin,  and  seem  transparent,  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  having  a  kind  of  loose  network  of 
tendinous  fibres,  passing  transversely  and  obliquely,  between 
the  columns,  and  uniting  them  more  firmly  together.  These 
are  mostly  observable  where  the  large  trunks  of  the  nerves 
pass,  llie  columns  are  also  attached  by  strong  inekistic  fibres, 
passing  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  number  of  columns  in  different  torpedos  appeared  to 
be  Mbout  470  in  each  org^ ;  but  it  varies  accordmg  to  the 
,Mae  of  the  fish*     These  co\\imu&  \Tkcxe&&^>>^'OEv*YEL  we  and 
MWobtT,  during  the  growth  oC  \Vv«  oxiVros^  \  xi^.'w  cfviftA  ^nrQsa% 
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perfaapB  ^very  ytar  on  the  extaior  edbes,  tt  there  th^  aae 
much  the  smallest.  This  procesi  majbe  tSmikr  to  the  mnH 
ation  of  new  teeth  in  the  hmnan  jeir,  as  it  increases.  Eadi 
column  is  divided  hj  horizontal  partitions,  placed  over  each 
other,  at  very  small  distances,  and  forming  nuneroas  lAter* 
stices,  which  appear  to  contain  a  fluid.  Trose  parthkmacoii* 
sist  of  a  very  thm  membrane,  considerably  transparent;  Their 
edges  appear  to  be  attached  to  one  another,  and  thewliole  if 
attached  by  a  fine  cellnlar  membrane  to  the  indcb  tof  the 
columns.  They  are  not  totally  detadied  ftom  one  iDethars 
I  have  found  them  adhering,  at  diiierent  places^  by  blood« 
vessels  passing  from  one  to  another.  .    "  . ' 

The  number  of  partitions  contained  in  a  colimm  of  one  hieh 
in  length,  of  a  toxpedo  which  had  been  preserved  in  prooft 
spirit,  appeared  on  a  careful  examination  to  be  150$  §A  M» 
number,  m  a  given  length  of  column,  appears  to  be  cobanon 
to  all  sizes  in  the  same  state  of  huimdi^ ;  for  by  diymg 
them  they  may  be  gready  altered :  whence  it  i^^ieara  prd» 
bable  that  the  mcrease  in  tlie  length  of  a  colunm^  durhig  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  does  not  oalarge  the  distance  between 
each  partition  in  proportion  to  that  growth;  but  that  flew 
partitions  are  formed,  and  added  to  the  extreniityof  the  dohnui 
from  the  &8cia. 

The  partitions  are  very  vascular :  the  arteries  ate  brtmdiea 
from  the  veins  of  the  gills,  which  convey  the  blood  dnt  Imi 
received  the  influence  of  respiration,  liiey  pass  along  with 
the  nerves  to  the  electric  organ,  and  enter  with  them ;  tiiey 
then  ramify,  in  every  direction,  into  innumerable  small  branches 
on  the  sides  of  the  columns,  sending  in  from  the  circumference 
all  around,  on  each  partition,  small  arteries,  which  ramify  an& 
anastomose  on  it;  and  passing  also  fh>m  one  partition  to 
another,  anastomose  with  the  vessds  of  the  adjacent  partitSms. 
The  veins  of  the  electric  organ  pass  out,  doie  to  the  nerves^ 
and  run  between  the  giUs,  to  the  auricle  of  the  heart 

The  nerves  inserted  into  each  electric  organ  arise  by  tlire^ 
verjr  large  trunks,  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  tiie 
bram.  The  first  of  these,  in  its  passage  outwards,  tnnu  rooni 
.a  cartilage  of  the  cranium,  and  sends  a  few  branches  to  the 
first  gill,  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  tiien  passes 
into  the  organ  towards  its  anterior  extremity.  The  second 
trunk  enters  the  gills  between  the  first  and  second  iM^enibet, 
and,  after  furnishing  tt  wiUi  small  branches,  paosea  mt9  me 
organ  near  its  middle.  Itie  third  trunk,  aner  leav&q^the 
skull,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  pass  to  4he  electric 
organ  through  the  gills ;  one  between  the  second  and  dnfA 
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Ilw  •dbor  betJVMO  tbe  third  and  fblIrtl^  gWmg  n^ 
(to  dw  giU  itaaK  Hmm  iicnm»  havmg  entered  the 
tmmSfy  m  evwy  dinctkMi»  between  the  columns,  and 
k«mllfarsDoheiiODeedipertitioiHwh»e  thej  are  lost 
.:  ;jHi  a^gnilttie  sod  the  number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on 
dMML  oiEgln^  a  nroportioii  to  th«r  tise^  must  on  reflection 
ifcpi«r  m  •alffMiiiiinrrns  the  phenomena  they  afford.  Nerves 
pngifwi  to  parte  eitfaer  ftr  sensatioo  or  actwa,  Now  if  we 
the  Boro  inmortaiii  tenaes  of  seeing^  hearing,  smelling^ 
A^  which  ao  not  heknw  to  the  electric  organs,  there 
,|aii^  mn  of  the  moat  perfect  anhnal,  which,  in  proper* 
ti  ki  siaey  is  ao  Ubmtfy  mtppiied  with  nerves ;  nor  do 
wmfk  ttaoaaMcy  w  an/  aenaation  which  can  be 
I  Wbng  to  Ae  electric  oigana.  And  with  respect 
io^MliOB,  Ifant  S  no  fifi  ef  any  animal  with  which  I  am 
nmlBlBii  bowofw  stftg  and  oonatant  its  natural  actions 
fnagr  be»  «hidi  hat  ao  g^  proportion  of  nerves.  If  it  be 
Aon  prohsUa^  dnft  Aoae  nenrea  are  not  necessary  for  the 
piifpoatB  of  tfPtttMr  or  aodon»  mtij  we  not  conclude  that 
dwy  are  aubaenrient  to  the  fonttttjoo,  coDection»  or  manage- 
WMBt  of  die  dectiie  finid;  eapedaDy  as  it  appears  evid^t, 
flnom  Mr.  Walah'a  cnMriment%  that  the  will  of  the  animal 
doeaabadutebf  control  the  electric  powers  of  its  body;  which 
most  depend  on  Ae  energy  of  the  nerves.  Howftrthismay 
ha  connected  with  thepower  of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  how 
ftr  it  may  lead  to  an  ezpknation  of  their  operations,  time  and 
Ibture  diaooveriea  abne  can  fuUy  determine. 


iHmvafioni  on  A$  Sokar  S^ind.    Bff  AusaunMM  Wilsos, 

M.D.    AimoVn^ 

AaraoNOMBRs  will  remember,  Aat  a  spot  of  an  extraordl^ 
.  wy  mm  i^ipeared  on  the  sun  in  Nov.  176a  On  the  22d» 
Dr.  W.  had  a  view  of  the  sun  through  an  excellept  GregonaD 
tuhiiiopfi  of  96  indiea'  focua,  which  magnified  112  times. 
The  spot  was  not  fiv  from  the  sun's  weatem  Ismbi  and  below 
his  oqoatoriid  diameter.  The  atmo^^here  bemg  very  dear, 
■ad  me  from  all  tremor  and  undulation,  it  was  pleasant  to 
aaa  the  nadena  of  the  qx>t,  and  the  shady  acne  or  umbra 
wiiich  sommmded  it,  so  very  distinct. 

Next  day  he  afltin  mw  the  spot,  having  ita  nucleus  and 

'*■■*■»  ^«7  sharpw  defined.     He  now  Ibund,  however,  a  re- 

2«*^  change;  te  ^  wmbra,  which  before  was  equally 

2!r«^  "*J?*^  ^  aucl«!»»  oppeared  much  contracted  on 

^mP^^huA  Jay  l^ygnrds  the  centfo  of  the  disc  while  the 
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otht-r  part."  of  it  remained  nearly  of  their  former  dimensions. 
This  change  of  the  umbra  seemed  somewhat  extraordinary^ 
as  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  eatpected  from  the 
motion  of  the  spot  towards  the  Innb. 

But  next  daj  at  10  o'clock,  he  had  another  obterrationy 
and  discovered  changes  which  were  still  more  wiexpected. 
The  distance  of  the  spot  from  the  limb  was  now  about  24^ 
By  this  time  the  contracted  side  of  tlie  umbra  had  entirely 
vanished ;  and  the  figure  of  the  nucleus  was  now  remarkablv 
changed,  from  what  it  had  been  the  preceding  day.  This 
alteration  of  the  figure  appeared  evidently  to  have  taken 
place  on  that  side  which  had  now  lost  the  umbra,  the  breadth 
of  the  nudeus  being  thereby  more  suddenly  impaired  than  it 
ou^t  to  have  been,  by  the  motion  of  the  spot  across  the  disc. 

One  of  two  things  seemed  necessarily  to  be  the  cause ; 
either,  they  were  owmg  to  some  physical  alteration  or  wasting 
of  the  spot,  and  of  that  part  of  it  where  the  deficiency  of  the 
umbra  was  observed ;  or  else,  thev  were  owing  to  the  nearer 
^yproach  of  the  spot  to  the  limb,  by  the  sun's  rotation  on  his 
axis.  Tlie  last  of  these  two  ideas  had  no  sooner  struck  him^ 
than  he  began  to  suspect  tliat  the  central  pert,  or  nucleus  of 
this  spot,  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  sun's  spherical  surfiice ; 
and  that  the  shady  zone  or  umbra,  which  surrounded  it,  might 
be  nothing  else  but  the  shelving  sides  of  the  luminous  matter 
of  the  sun,  reaching  firora  his  smiace,  in  every  direction,  down 
to  the  nudeus :  for,  on  this  supposition,  he  perceived  that  a 
just  account  could  be  given  of  the  changes  of  tiie  umbra,  and 
of  the  figure  of  the  nucleus,  above  described. 

Being  thus  persuaded  of  tlie  depression  of  this  great  snot, 
below  the  surface,  he  immediately  set  about  examining  smaller 
ones,  in  order  to  discover  if  they  were  of  the  same  kind. 
With  this  view,  he  began  a  course  of  observations,  that  from 
them  he  might  either  make  the  inference  universal,  or  limit  it, 
as  the  phenomena  should  point  out.  Dr.  W.  was  not  long 
engagea  in  this  pursuit,  before  he  perceived  in  them  the  same 
changes  of  their  umbrae  which  have  been  described  abov& 
This  was  manifest  in  spots  of  any  considerable  size,  when  the 
air  was  fiivourable,  and  the  telescope  well  adjusted  for  distinct 
vision.  In  general,  he  found  that  the  umbra  thus  changes, 
when  a  spot  is  about  a  minute  distant  firom  the  limb»  at  a 
medium.  From  all  these  observations,  may  we  not  safelv 
condude,  that  every  spot  consistins  of  a  nudeus  and  sunrouncU 
ing  umbra  is  of  the  same  kind  wiUi  those  above  described. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  solar  spots  axe  \ii\ineiai&^i^cflN^<'^fiit<^ 
m  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  that  wbat  Yul\^i«\A\oa\)«^\w  s^t^^s^ 
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iSm6  BBctrtu  is  the  bottom,  and  ivh&t  has  been  called  the 
ivnbn  the  sloping  sides  of  the  excavation.  It  also  appeara 
0Ht  the  sukr  matter,  at  the  depth  of  the  Dudeus,  docs  not 
gnit  li^t,  or  emits  so  little,  as  to  appear  dart  compveit  to 
put  f«plendont  substance  at  the  surface ;  tlial  this  beauteoua 
Hbttmnce  is  at  the  surisce  mont  fulgid  ;  and  when  aiiy  of  it  is 
wen  beIo<r  the  general  level,  fbnning  the  sides  of  ao  excstva- 
liBn,  that  then  its  lustre  h  soniehDV  impaired,  so  as  to  give 
fite  ttppearanoe  of  a  surrounding  umbra. 

'  Many  curious  speculations  naturally  present  tliemselves. 
Bftrftat  mysterious  process  is  it,  that  those  astonishing  exL-a- 
tigliiiiiii  me  at  fint  produced?  ^Vliat  is  the  nature  of  that 
ttumng  substance,  which  is  thereby  perpetually  disturbed  ? 
Tb  wtaA  are  we  to  ascribe  the  darkness  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  diminished  lustre  of  Ibc  umbra  ?  And  what  conceptions 
toe  we  to  form  of  the  many  strange  changes,  and  at  leng-ih  of 
dte  final  decay  of  all  these  appeorances,  by  which  those  regions 
of  the  sun,  that  were  so  hurt  and  disiigured,  again  vuidergo 


■  Though  we  may  never  have  a  competent  notion  of  the 
tiature  and  ijualities  of  thi*  shining  and  resplendent  substance, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  the  excavations  in  it  are  formed; 
*»e  however  dtucover,  in  their  production,  the  agency  of  some 
talghty,  though  unknown-cause,  which  is  there  often  exerting 
teelf.  Though  we  manifestly  behold  its  effecla,  yet  the  mode 
of  it*  operations  may  perhaps  remain  unsearchsbte.  But  if 
4re  were  here  to  venture  a  conjecture,  might  we  not  suppose. 
that  tlie  luminous  matter  is  so  disturbed,  and  the  excavaiions 
In  it  occasioned,  by  the  working  of  some  sort  of  clastic  vapour, 
generated  within  the  dark  globe  ?  And  might  not  this  elastic 
{xrinciple,  t>y  its  expansion,  swell  into  such  a  volume,  as  to 
Moch  up  to  the  surface  of  the  luminous  matter,  whicli  would 
Am  be  separated  and  laid  aside  in  all  directions? 

According  to  the  view  of  tilings  given  in  the  forefroing 
queries,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  very  extniordinnry 
in  the  dark  and  unignited  state  of  the  great  iatemil  globe  of 
the  sun.  Does  not  this  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  \uminou5 
matter  whicli  encompasseB  it  derives  not  its  splendour  from 
«ny  intensity  of  heat  'f  For  if  this  were  the  case,  would  not 
Ibe- parts  underneath,  which  would  be  perpetually  in  contact 
Vith  that  glowing  matter,  be  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
Ibecome  luminous  and  bright!'  At  tlie  same  time  it  mu»t  be 
XMifbssed,  that  though  the  internal  globe  was  in  reality  mucti 
fpited,  yet  when  any  port  of  it,  ibrminR  the  nucleus  of  it 
MbL  ia  expowd  to  ouj-  view,  oad  is  seen  m  competition  mitli 
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a  subttance  of  such  amazing  ^lendour,  it  is  no  wondor  thai 
an  inferior  degree  of  light  should  in  these  circumstances  be 
unperceivable. 

As  to  the  facuke,  or  brighter  parts  of  the  sun,  we  are  at  aloes 
for  their  origin.  It  may  m  general  be  remarked,  that  though 
we  have  obtained  an  experimental  proo^  that  the  luminous 
matter  acquires  some  degree  of  shade,  when  forming  the  sides 
of  an  excavation,  yet  it  is  uncertain  if  this  be  merely  the  e&cl 
of  position,  and  much  more  so,  if  any  different  modification  j}f 
position  could  ever  dispose  it  to  put  on  a  brighter  or  Inore 
fulgid  appearance.  Yet,  after  all,  may  not  these  &culae»  &c 
depend  on  some  irregularities  in  the  bright  sur&ce  of  the 
sun  ?  For  may  not  the  luminous  matter,  by  being  antated 
by  the  same  cause  to  which  the  spots  owe  their  origm/thougfa 
m  a  less  d^^ee,  have  its  surface  perpetually  disturbed^  and 
made  irranilar,  and  thus  give  occasion  to  a  variety  of  light  and 
•hade,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  produce  the  phenomena  under 
consideration  ?  And  does  not  this  conjecture  receive  further 
confirmation,  when  we  consider,  that  these  faculse,  &c  are 
found  only  in  that  zodiac  within  which  the  spots  appear,  and 
that  they  always  abound  most  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spots  themselves,  or  where  spots  recently  nave  been  ?  For 
in  those  undisturbed  regions  of  the  sun  that  lie  towards  his 
pdes,  and  where  no  spots  ever  appear,  we  never  discover  any 
diversity  of  appearance. 

Thus  Dr.  W.  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
production,  changes,  and  decay  of  the  solar  spots,  considered 
as  excavations  in  the  body  of  the  sun ;  a  thmg  which  seems 
to  be  established  from  the  observations  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper.  But  concerning  the  nature  of  that  mighty 
agency,  which  occasions  those  amazing  commotions  in  the 
hmunous  mattar,  or  concerning  the  density,  viscidity,  and 
other  qualities  a£  this  matter,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
disturb^  in  the  middle  zone  oxily,  and  not  at  the  polar  regions, 
and  many  such  other  Questions,  be  freely  confesses^  that  they 
hr  surpass  his  knowledge. 


EtpmmetUtand  ObservatiaHs  on  the  Gymnchu  Eketriau^  w^ 
EUetnad  EeL    By  Hugh  Wilujuson,  M.D,  cf  Pkh 

A  sEA*FAaiNO  man  brought  to  this  city  a  large  eel,  that 
bad  been  caueht  in  the  province  of  Guiana,  a  Tittle  to  the 
westward  of  Surinam.    It  had  the  extr%or4\Ti»r^  ^q^h^  ^ 
communicatiDg  a  painfiil  sensation,  ^e  iVoX  oS  vci  f&«^:^^ 
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shodc,  to  people  who  touched  it,  and  of  killing  its  prej  at  a 
distance.  The  eel  was  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and 
about  two  inches  thick  near  the  head.  On  a  transient  view 
it  resembled  one  of  our  common  eels  both  in  shape  and 
colour ;  but  its  head  was  flat,  and  its  mouth  wide,  like  that 
'of  a  cat-fish,  without  teeth. 

On  touching  the  eel  with  one  hand.  Dr.  W.  perceived  sucli 
a  sensation  in  the  joints  of  his  fingers  as  he  received  on 
touching  a  prime  conductor  or  charged  phial,  when  no  circle 
was  formed  ;  or  such  as  he  had  received,  when  a  few  sparks 
of  the  electric  fluid  have  been  conveyed  through  his  fingers 
only.  On  touching  the  eel  more  roughly,  he  perceived  a 
similar  effect  in  his  wrist  and  elbow.  •  Touching  the  eel  with 
an  iron  rod,  12  inches  long,  he  perceived  the  like  sensation 
in  the  joints  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  with  which  he  held  the 
metal.  While  another  person  provoked  the  eel  by  touching 
it.  Dr.  W.  put  his  hand  into  the  water  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet,  and  felt  such  a  sensation  in  the  joints  of  his  fingers  as 
when  he  had  touched  the  eel,  but  not  so  painful.  Some 
small  fishes  were  thrown  into  the  water  where  he  was  swim- 
ming ;  he  killed  them  immediately,  and  swallowed  them.  A 
cat-fish,  that  was  at  least  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  was 
thrown  into  the  water  where  the  eel  was  swimming;  he  killed 
it  also,  and  attempted  to  swallow  it,  but  could  not.  To  dis- 
cover whether  the  eel  killed  those  fish  by  an  emission  of  tin; 
same  fluid  with  which  he  affected  tlie  hand  when  touched. 
Dr.  W.  put  his  hand  into  the  i\iiter,  at  some  distance  from 
the  eel ;  another  cat-fish  was  thrown  into  the  water ;  the  eel 
swam  up  to  it,  but  presently  turned  away,  without  offering 
any  violence.  After  some  time  he  returned ;  when,  seeming 
to  view  it  for  a  few  seconds,  he  gave  it  a  shock,  by  which  it 
instantly  turned  up  its  bellj,  and  continued  motionless ;  at 
that  very  instant  Dr.  W,  felt  such  a  sensation  in  the  joints  of 
his  fingers  as  in  the  former  experiment. 

A  great  variety  of  other  experiments  were  made  by  two 

persons,  one  touching  the  eel  near  its  head,  the  other  putting 

ois  hand  into  the  water,  or  touching  it  near  the  tail,  forming 

A  communication  at  the  same  time  between  their  hands, 

which  were  out  of  the  water,  by  pieces  of  charcoal,  rods  of 

iron  or  brass,  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  glass,  silk,  &c.    The 

iiniform  result  of  all  these  experiments  was,  that  whatever 

^■ually  conveys  tlie  electrical  fluid,  would  also  convey  the 

JnU  discharged  by  the  eel;  and  vice  versi^  a  brass  chain, 

Ibtft  bad  very  many  Unka  in  \t«  wovHd  nox.  c»cc«^^''^xb8i«9& 

Ml  the  tbodk  was  aevere,  ot  t)be  cYiuuii  \«iae% 
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From  the  above  experiments  it  I4>pear8,  1.  That  the 
Guiana  eel  has  the  power  of  communicating  a  painful  sensa- 
tion to  animals  that  touch  or  come  near  it.  2.  That  this 
effect  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  eel ;  that  it  has  the 
power  of  giving  a  small  shock,  a  severe  one,  or  none  at  all, 
just  as  circumstances  may  require.  S.  That  the  shock  given, 
or  the  painful  sensation  communicated,  depends  not  on  the 
muscular  action  of  the  eel,  since  it  shocks  bodies  in  certain 
situations  at  a  great  distance ;  and  since  particular  substances 
only  will  convey  the  shock,  while  others,  equally  elastic  or 
hard,  refuse  to  convey  it.  4.  That  the  shock  must  therefore 
depend  on  some  fluid,  which  the  eel  discharges  from  its 
body.  5.  That  as  the  fluid  discharged  by  the  eel  affects  the 
same  parts  of  the  human  body  that  are  affected  by  the  electric 
fluid ;  as  it  excites  sensations  perfectly  similar ;  as  it  kills  or 
stuns  animals  in  the  same  manner ;  as  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
same  bodies  that  convey  the  electric  fluid,  and  is  not  con- 
veyed by  other  bodies  that  do  not  convey  the  electric  fluid ; 
it  must  also  be  the  true  electrical  fluid  ;  and  the  shock  given 
by  this  eel  must  be  the  true  electrical  shock. 


An  Account  of  the  Gymnotus  Electricus,    By  John  HuKTEity 

F./?.^.— [1775.] 

This  fish,  on  the  first  view,  appears  very  much  like  an  eel, 
from  which  resemblance  it  has  most  probably  got  its  name-; 
but  it  has  none  of  the  specific  properties  of  that  fish.  This 
animal  may  be  considered,  both  anatomically  and  ph^io- 
logically,  as  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz.  the  common  animal 
party  and  a  part  which  is  superadded,  viz.  the  peculiar  organ. 
The  first,  or  common  animal  part,  is  so  contrived  as  to  exceed 
what  was  necessary  for  itself,  in  order  to  give  situation, 
nourishment,  and  most  probably  the  peculiar  property  to  the 
second. «-  The  last  part,  or  peculiar  omin,  has  an  immecUate 
connection  with  the  first ;  the  body  affording  it  a  situation; 
the  heart,  nourishment ;  and  the  brain,  nerves,  and  probably 
its  peculiar  powers.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  body 
is  extended  out  in  length,  belue  much  longer  than  would  k 
sufficient  for  what  may  be  called  its  progressive  motion.  For 
the  real  body,  or  that  part  where  the  viscera  and  nerts  of 
generation  he,  is  situated,  with  respect  to  the  heso,  aa  in 
other  fislv  and  is  extremely  short ;  so  that)  accmi^^XA^dD* 
ordinary  proportionSy  this  should  fa^  a  very  AvoiXfis^*  ^ 

The  organs  which  produce  the  pecul&u  ^ecl  c*  ^^w^  ^ 


4jl    F.XIEH1MEXT3   WITH    ~  '  "^    ^"^ 

.hock,  10  people  V  ,.  I«"  ■>'  *«  «"!•  »  "I'ic/j 

diilimte.    -rte  <       ,        .  >  "^  more  thjo  one  Swd  of 
.boo.  iwo  inch.       "V  -^#"5  '••  JS"^  "'T  -V"!!^ 

On  toochir      ;ii>-';  •»''  '"°  •l'"««  *™;«1'  ■'"■h* 

_  ,; -i^^'M  ubilomen  to  near  the  end  of  the  toiL 

S»X?^       if'?*'*  »<le.  of  tlie  6.h  .t  the  mterior  eod, 

™tZ^     ;J^.»o  of  the  htte^l  p«.  of  ,i»  b»l>., 

of  the  de      ;'/>JrfWwards  the  end  of  the  taJ,  occupyinR  le« 

,        0     '^^«<'^^  o'^  ^''*^  animal,  till  at  last  it  ends  almwt 

■i&iikr  f     '^^'Jin'^  '*•"  organs  are  separated  from  one  another 

iron     ''5^  P"^'"  ^^  '^'^  muscles  of  the  back,  which  keep 

in  thp       t^f  "''  upper  edges  at  a  considerable   distance 

■     ^'^Dother ;  beloiv  that,  and  tonards  the  middle,  thej 

j.  J,     •isled  by  the  air-bag ;  and  at  their  lower  parts  they 

&g,     (Owted  by  the  middle  partition. 

whi  'S?»™a"  org'"'  ''^*  ^""B  *^^  'o*^"^  ^^  **^  **•*  onimsl, 
jT  to  tlie  sonie  extent  as  the  other.  Its  situation  ii 
ml  ifcw  extfrnally  by  the  muscles  which  move  the  fin  under 
_  w\  it  lies.  Its  anterior  end  begins  nearly  in  the  same  line 
,  Si  the  large  organ,  and  just  where  the  fin  begins.  It  ter- 
jp"°  almost  insensibly  near  the  end  of  the  tul,  where  the 
f^  organ  aliio  terminates, 
itie  structure  is  extremely  simple  and  regular,  consisting 
I  ^two  parts ;  viz.  flat  partitions  or  septa,  and  cross  divisioiu 
between  them.  The  outer  edge  of  these  septa  appear  ex- 
ternally in  parallel  lines  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  longi- 
'tudinul  axis  of  the  body.  These  septa  are  thin  membranes, 
placed  nearly  parullel  to  one  another.  Hieir  lengths  are 
'nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  and  their  breadth  is 
toearly  the  semidiameter  of  the  body  of  the  anima].  They 
are  of  different  lengths,  some  being  as  long  as  the  whole  oreaiu 
Tlicir  breadths  diner  in  different  parts  of  the  organ'.  Tbty 
tre  in  general  broadest  near  the  anterior  end,  answering  to 
the  thickest  part  of  the  organ,  and  become  gradually  narroircr 
towards  the  tail,  however  they  are  very  narrow  at  their 
beginnings  or  anterior  ends.  Those  nearest  the  muscles  of 
the  back  are  the  broadest,  owing  to  their  curved  or  oblique 
'Situation  on  these  muscles,  and  get  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  lower  part,  which  ii  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
ttfr  becoming  more  transverse,  and  also  to  the  oigan 
'ODoaing  thinner  at  Unai  pWe.    Tbe:^  Vukv«  «ti  auter  and  an 
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^^tr  edge.    The  outer  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
ie  lateral  muscles  of  the  fin,  and  to  the  membrane  which 

#/ide8  the  great  organ  from  Uie  small;  and  the  whole  of 
iieir  inner  edges  are  fixed  to  the  middle  partition  formerly 
described,  also  to  the  air-bladder,  and  three  or  four  terminate 
on  that  surfiu^e  which  incloses  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
These  septa  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  one  another  at 
their  exterior  edges  near  the  skin,  to  which  they  are  united ; 
and  as  they  pass  from  the  skin  towards  their  inner  attach- 
ments, they  approach  one  another.  The  distances  between 
these  septa  will  differ  in  fishes  of  different  sizes.  In  a  fish  of 
two  fieet  four  inches  in  length,  I  found  them  to  be  about  -^-j  of 
an  inch  distant  from  one  another ;  and  the  breadth  ot  the 
whole  organ,  at  the  broadest  part,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  in  which  space  were  34  septa.  The  small  organ  has 
tne  same  kind  of  septa,  in  length  passing  from  end  to  end  of 
the  organ,  and  in  inreieulth  passing  quite  across:  they  run 
somewhat  serpentine,  not  exactly  in  straight  lines.  They 
appear  to  be  so  dose  as  even  to  touch.  In  an  inch  in  length 
there  are  about  240,  which  multiplies  the  surface  in  the  whole 
to  a  TBSt  extent 

The  nenres  in  this  animal  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
the  first,  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  life ;  the 
second,  for  the  management  of  this  peculiar  function,  and 
very  probably  for  its  existence.  They  arise  in  general  from 
the  brain  and  medulla  spmalis,  as  in  other  fish ;  but  those 
from  the  medolla  are  much  larger  than  in  fish  of  equal  size, 
and  larger  than  is '  necessary  for  the  common  operations  of 
life.  l%e  nerve  which  arises  from  the  brain,  and  passes  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  animal  ^irhich  I  believe  exists  in  all 
fish),  is  larger  in  this  than  in  others  of  the  same  size,  and 
passes  nearer  the  spine.  This  nerve  is  as  singular  an  appear- 
ance as  any  in  this  class  of  animals ;  for  surely  it  must  appear 
extraordinary,  that  a  nerve  should  arise  from  the  brain  to  be- 
lott  in  conunon  parts,  while  there  is  a  medulla  spinalis  giving 
nerves  to  the  same  parts.  It  must  still  remain  one  of  the 
inexplicable  circumstances  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this 
fish,  as  well  as  in  the  torpedo,  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
organ  are  mudh  larxer  than  those  bestowed  on  any  other  part 
fi>r  the  purposes  of  sensation  and  action ;  but .  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  organ  of  the  torpedo  is  supplied  with  much  the 
laigest  proportion. 

The  engraving  is  a  section  of  the  whole  thickness  of  thft  ^s^bl^' 
near  die  i^iperjMUt.    The  sldn  is  removed  aate\M«^^&^OMl 
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constitute  nearly  one  half  of  that  part  of  the  fleah  in  windi 
tbej  are  placed,  and  perhi^  make  more  than  one  tfairft  of 
Ibe  whole  anunaL  There  are  two  pair  of  these  oigBDiv  a 
larger  and  a  smaller ;  one  being  placed  cm  each  sUe.  The 
large  pair  occimy  the  whole  lower  or  anterior,  and  also  Ae 
lateral  part  of  the  body,  making  the  thickness  of  the  finre  or 
lower  parts  of  the  animal,  and  run  almost  throi^  its  whok 
length ;  viz.  from  the  abdomen  to  near  the  endof  the  tail 
It  IS  Inroadest  on  the  sides  of  the  fish  at  the  antesior  end, 
where  it  incloses  more  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body, 
becomes  narrower  towards  the  end  of  the  tail,  oocvmmm  las 
and  less  of  the  sides  of  the  animal,  till  at  last  it  ends  dmoat 
in  a  point  Tliese  two  organs  are  separated  from  one  another 
At  the  upper  part,  by  the  muscles  of  the  bad^  which  keep 
their  posterior  or  upper  edges  at  a  considerable  distaaoe 
fiwn  one  another ;  below  that,  and  towards  the  middle^  they 
are  separated  by  the  air-bag ;  and  at  their  lower  parts  they 
are  separated  by  the  middle  partition. 

The  small  organ  lies  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  animal, 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other*  Its  situatioo  is 
marked  extemadly  by  the  muscles  which  move  the  fin  under 
which  it  lies.  Its  anterior  end  begins  nearly  in  the  same  line 
with  the  large  organ,  and  just  where  the  mi  b^ins*  It  ter- 
minates almost  insensibly  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  where  the 
laige  organ  also  terminates. 

.  The  structure  is  extremely  simple  and  regular,  consisting 
'of  two  parts ;  viz.  flat  partitions  or  septa,  and  cross  divisions 
between  them.  The  outer  edge  of  these  sqiCa  appear  ex- 
temallv  in  parallel  lines  neiurlY  in  the  direction  of  tne  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  body.  These  s«>ta  are  llun  .membranes, 
placed  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  Tlieir  lengths  are 
nearly  in  the  durection  of  the  long  axis,  and  their  breadth  Is 
bearly  the  semidiameter  of  the  w>dy  of  the  animaL  They 
are  of  different  lengths,  some  being  as  long  as  the  whole  cmaap 
Tlieir  breadths  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  arguL  'tiiej 
are  in  eeneral  broadest  near  the  anterior  end,  answering  to 
the  thickest  part  of  the  organ,  and  become  gradually  narrower 
towards  the  tail,  however  they  are  very  narrow  at  their 
beginnings  or  anterior  ends.  Those  nearest  the  rnusdea  of 
tiie  back  are  the  broadest,  owing  to  thdr  curved  or  obKqoe 
idtoation  on  these  musdes,  and  get  gradually  narrower 
tpi^rds  the  lower  part,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
flpb*  becoming  more  transverse,  and  also  to  the  organ 
^IpfBiing  thinner  at  that  i^iacit*   T\i«jYan^«SL^\)tas  andan    |i 
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imer  edge.  The  outer  is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
o  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  fin,  and  to  the  membrane  which 
liTides  the  great  organ  from  die  small;  and  the  whole  of 
heir  inner  edges  are  fixed  to  the  middle  partition  formerly 
leacribed,  also  to  the  air-bladder,  and  three  or  four  terminate 
in  that  sur&ce  which  incloses  the  muscles  of  the  beck. 
thae  septa  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  one  another  at 
pmr  exterior  edges  near  the  skin,  to  which  they  are  united ; 
Old  as  they  pass  firom  the  skin  towards  their  inner  attach- 
nmts,  they  approach  one  another.  The  distances  between 
liese  wcg^  will  difier  in  fishes  of  different  sizes.  In  a  fish  of 
jro  fieet  fbur  inches  in  length,  I  found  them  to  be  about  -^-^  of 
la  inch  distant  from  one  another ;  and  the  breadth  ot  the 
rliole  organ,  at  the  broadest  part,  about  an  inch  and  a 
Hiarter,  in  which  space  were  34  septa.  The  small  organ  has 
lie  same  kind  of  septa,  in  length  passing  from  end  to  end  of 
he  organ,  and  in  breadth  passing  quite  across:  they  run 
omewnat  serpentine,  not  exactly  in  straight  lines.  They 
mpear  to  be  so  dose  as  even  to  touch.  In  an  inch  in  length 
here  are  about  240,  which  multiplies  the  surface  in  the  whole 
o  a  Tast  extent 

The  nerves  in  this  animal  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
he  fijrst,  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  life ;  the 
lecond,  for  the  management  of  this  peculiar  function,  and 
'ery  probably  for  its  existence.  They  arise  in  general  from 
be  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  as  in  other  fish ;  but  those 
ram  the  medolla  are  much  larger  than  in  fish  of  equal  size, 
lid  larger  than  is '  necessary  for  the  common  operations  of 
ife.  l%e  nerve  which  arises  from  the  brain,  and  passes  down 
he  whole  length  of  the  animal  (which  I  believe  exists  in  all 
ish),  is  larger  in  this  than  in  others  of  the  same  size,  and 
teases  nearer  the  spine.  This  nerve  is  as  singular  an  appear- 
noe  as  any  in  this  class  of  animals  ;  for  surely  it  must  appear 
xtraordinary,  that  a  nerve  should  arise  from  the  brain  to  be 
m  in  common  parts,  while  there  is  a  medulla  spinalis  giving 
erves  to  the  same  parts.  It  must  still  remain  one  of  the 
lexplicabie  circumstances  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this 
sb,  as  well  as  in  the  torpedo,  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
rgan  are  mudi  larser  than  those  bestowed  on  any  other  part 
ir  the  purposes  of  sensation  and  action ;  but  it  appears  to 
le,  that  the  organ  of  the  torpedo  is  supplied  with  much  the 
irgest  proportion. 

The  engraving  is  a  section  of  the  whole  thickness  oC  \1\<^  ^isdo&v 
the  upper  paru    The  skin  is  removed,  aa  &x  \mc^  «a  Ow* 
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oF  the  fin,  whidi  lie 
diktdy  betw-een  the  two  i 

aqms;  FF,  dieoatcrra 

of  the  Urge  organ,  m  it  tfpun  wb«k  the  i 
G,  the  null  amn,  w  it  Sf^tean  when  the  letenl  muadu 
mt  retuoTed ;  H  H,  tbe  cut  endi  of  tbe  unndei  of  the  bMt 
wltidi  faeve  been  lemored  to  eipoee  tlie  dee|)cr'«e>ted  ftnt- 
II,  the  cut  end*  of  the  le^e  o^ant  pert  of  which  hai •!■ 
beeu  removed,  to  expeae  the  deeper  leeted  yarO ;  K,0«c* 
end  of  the  small  organ ;  L,  a  pKt  o(  tbe  laigc  organ,  (be  k« 
having  been  removed ;  M,  dw  cut  end  vi  the  abave  sectke; 
V,_a  tection  of  the  small  orgen;  OO,  the  Duddle paitiliiB 
lAadi  divides  the  two  large  omni ;  F,  a  &t^  nMmbnM 
whidi  divides  the  la^e  o>^s«  irom  the  taail ;  Q,  lb»  to- 
bladder;  R,  the  nerves  going  to  the  ergen;  S*  the  mednfls 
aniMfii ;  T,  the  singahr  nerve. 


Obtrtsaticmi  made  on  die  Mbmtain  SdMaOiemt  jai  fnSiS 

its  AUrae^m.     By  ike  Bm.  NsriL   Mdsaj.YSt,  RB- 

f./tS.  amd  Aitnmtmur  Scyal. _ [1775.] 

A  coMuiTTEE  was  appointed,  of  whic^  number  I  wM  OK 

J*«w>«liior  of  a  prop^  Ml  on  which  to  tij  the  eicperiiReati 

«  to  prvpere  every  thiiv  necemiy  fi>r  cwr^ring  ^  deep 
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Perthshire  afforded  a  remarkable  hill,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Scotland,  of  sufficient  height,  tolerably  aetached  from 
other  hillsy  and  considerably  larger  from  east  to  wesc  than 
from  north  to  south,  called  by  the  people  of  the  low  country 
Maiden-papy  but  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  Schehallien. 

The  quantity  of  attraction  of  the  hill,  the  grand  point  to  be 
detenniBed,  b  measured  by  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line 
iroai  die  perpendicular,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
liill,  or  to  tlie  angle  contained  between  the  actual  perpendi- 
coiar  and  ^at  which  would  have  obtained  if  the  hill  had 
been  anraj*  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  the  plumb-line 
being  earned  northward  at  its  lower  extremity  will  occasion 
the  appaient  aenith,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb- 
line,  oontiniied  badcwards,  to  be  carried  southward,  and  con- 
aeqoentiy  to amroadi  the  equator;  and,  therefore,  the  latitude 
of  the  pttce  wiU  appear  too  small  by  the  quantity  of  the  at- 
traclioB,  the  distance  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith  being 
equal  to  Uie  latitude  of  the  place.  The  contrary  happens  on 
the  noHh  ttde  of  the  hill ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plumb- 
line  being  Ibere  carried  southward,  will  occasion  the  apparent 
zenith  to  be  carried  northward,  or  from  the  equator,  and  the 
latitude  of  the  place  will  appear  too  great  by  the  quantity  of 
the  attraction.  Thus  Uie  Jess  latitude  appearing  too  small 
by  the  attraction  on  the  south  side,  and  the  greater  latitude 
appearing  too  great  by  the  attraction  on  the  nortli  side, 
the  difference  of  Uie  latitudes  will  appear  too  great  by  the 
sum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions ;  it,  therefore,  there  is  an 
attraction  of  the  hiU,  the  difference  of  latitude  by  the  celestial 
observations  ought  to  come  out  greater  than  what  answers 
to  the  distance  of  the  two  stations  measured  trigonometric 
cally,  according  to  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  that 
parallel,  and  me  obterved  difference  of  latitude  subtracted 
from  the  difference  of  latitude  inferred  from  the  terrestrial 
operations,  will  give  the  sum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions 
of  the  hifl.  To  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  parallels 
of  latitude  passing  through  the  two  stations  on  contrary  sides 
of  the  hill,  a  base  must  be  measured  in  some  level  spot 
near  the  hill,  and  connected  with  the  two  stations  by  a 
chain  of  triangles,  the  direction  of  whose  sides,  with  re- 
apect  to  the  meridian,  should  be  settled  by  astronomical 
observations. 

Thus  there  were  three  principal  operations  requisite  to  be 
formed:   1.  To  find  by  celestial  obaervatioivs  uv^  ^^\^^xvx 
difference  oflatitade  between  the  two  atat\at\%,  <^o«c:i\  wv  ^e 
noitb  mid  south  aide*  of  the  hill.     2.  To  ftad  ^'e  ^MaX*»«^ 

X  2 
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betmcotbepanlldt  of  latitude.    S.  To  detanbe  tl^  ^gure 

Bnd  dncDfiont  of  the  hilL 
Bf  die  calculatioD  of  tiro  triBDgles»  fbrnied  by  the  two 

cirai  and  the  two  statumt  of  the  obsenntoiy»  the  distance 
between  the  parallels  of  latitude  passing  through  the  two 
statiooB  on  each  side  the  hill  comes  out  4504^  feet,  which, 
according  to  M.  Bou^juer's  table  of  the  length  of  a  d^ree  in 
this  latitude  of  56^  40^  at  the  rate  of  1014M  Eng^  feet  to 
one  second,  answers  to  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  42^.94. 
Tbe  oCher  series  of  triangles  carrkd  across  the  bill  mes  the 
distance  of  the  parallels  onlj  10  feet  less,  ana»  coDse- 


qMBdv»  te  arc  of  the  meridian  oaly  -,  ^  of  a  second  less. 
Tfana  file  dMbqaee  of  latitude  found  bj  the  astronomical  ob- 
serfadona  oomei  out  greater  than  the  dilfo-ence  of  latitude 
answering  to  tbe  distme  of  die  parallels,  the  former  being 
5V4Sk  the  latter  only  4Sf.94w  The  ^Serence  11^6  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  tbe  sum  of  the  two  contrarr  attractions  of  the  hlE 
Tbe  attraction  of  tliebin)  oomputedm  aron^  manner,  on 
tbe  supposition  of  its  densi^bd^  equal  to  t]he  mean  densitj  I 
of  the  earth,  and  the  force  of  attraction  bdng  inverseljras  I 
the  square  of  the  distances,  comes  out  about  double  tba 
Whence  it  should  follow,  that  the  densi^  of  the  bill  is  about 
half  the  mean  densi^  of  the  earth. 

AeanaUffa  Woman  in  the  Skire  of  Mou  Hvinff  tiMoiii  Fcti 
,  or  DrinL    By  Dr.  Mjcksnzir,  —  [1777.] 

Janbt  M^Leod,  unmarried,  aged  83  years  and  some 
months,  daughter  of  Donald  M'Leod,  of  Kincardine,  Ross- 
shire;  in  the  15th  year  oflier  age  had  a  pretty  sharp  epileptic 
fit ;  she  had  till  then  been  in  perfect  health,  and  continued 
so  till  about  four  years  after,  when  she  bad  a  second  & 
which  lasted  a  day  and  night ;  and  a  fbw  days  afterwards^ 
she  was  seized  with  a  fever  of  several  wedcs  continusncet 
firom  wluch  she  had  a  very  tedious  recovery  of  several 
months.  She  took  to  her  bed»  complaining  much  of  her 
heart  and  head ;  and  afterwards  she  never  rose  out  of  i^ 
except  when  lifted,  seldom  spoke  a  word,  and  bad  so  Utde 
craving  for  food,  that  at  first  her  parents  could  only  fay  com- 
pulsion get  her  to  take  as  much  as  would  support  a  sucking 
uifimt :  afterwards  she  graduallv  fell  off  from  taking  even 
*hat  small  quantity ;  so  that,  at  whitountide,  176S,  she  totally 
fjfused  food  and  drink,  and  her  Jaw  became  so  fast  locicd, 
iSit  **  r"  ^'^^  ^^®  greatest  difficulty  her  ftther  was  ttit 
'^w*  a  knife  or  other  methods  to  open  her  teeth  so  as  to 
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iidmit  a  little  thin  gruel  or  whey,  and  of  which  so  much 
generally  ran  out  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  that  they 
could  not  be  sensible  that  any  of  it  had  been  swallowed. 

About  this  time,  they  got  a  bottle  of  the  water  from  a 
medicinal  spring  in  Brea-mer,  of  which  they  endeavoured  to 
get  her  to  swimow  a  part,  by  pouring  some  out  of  a  spoon 
between  her  lips,  her  jaws  all  the  while  fast  locked,  but  it  a.l 
ran  out.  ¥^th  this,  however,  they  rubbed  her  throat  and 
iowsy  and  continued  the  trial  to  make  her  swallow,  rubbing 
her  throat  with  the  water  that  ran  out  of  her  mouth  for 
three  mornings  together.  On  the  third  morning,  during  this 
operatkm,  she  cried,  *^  Give  me  more  water;"  when  all  that 
remained  of  the  bottle  was  given  her,  which  she  swallowed 
with  ease.  These  were  the  only  words  she  spoke  for  almost 
8  year,  and  she  continued  to  mutter  some  more  for  12  or  14> 
days,  after  which  she  did  not  speak,  and  rejected,  as  for- 
meriy,  §11  sorts  of  nourishment  and  drink,  till  July,  1765, 
when  a  sister  of  hers  thought,  l^  some  signs  phe  made,  that 
she  wmted  her  laws  opened ;  which  her  father  effected  by 
paCdng  the  handks  of  a  horn-spoon  between  her  teeth.  She 
said  then,  intelligibly,  "  Give  me  a  drink ;"  and  drank  at  one 
draught  about  a  pint  of  water.  Her  father  then  asked  her, 
**  Why  she  woula  not  make  some  signs,  though  she  could  not 
speak,  when  she  wanted  a  drink?'  She  answered,  '^  Why 
should  die,  when  she  had  no  desire?"  At  this  period  they 
kept  the  jaws  asunder  with  a  bit  of  wood,  imagining  she  got 
her  speech  fay  her  jaws  being  opened,  and  continued  them 
thus  wec^jed  about  20  days,  though  in  the  first  four  or  five 
days  she  had  wholly  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  At  last 
they  removed  the  wedge,  as  it  made  her  lips  sore.  At  this 
time  she  was  sensible  of  every  thing  done  or  said  about  her ; 
and  when  her  e)re-lids  were  opened  for  her,  she  knew  every 
body ;  and  when  the  neighbours  in  their  visits  lamented  her 
condition,  they  could  observe  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye. 

The  sttuatioa  and  appearances  of  the  patient  were  carefully 
examined  the  Slat  of  October,  1767,  by  Dr.  M.,  who  likewise, 
b  October,  177%  being  informed  that  the  patient  was  rc- 
ooverin^  iMted  her,  and  found  her  condition  to  be  as  follows : 
About  a  year  preceding  this  last  date,  her  parents  one  da^ 
returning  firom  their  country  labours  (having  left  their 
daughter,  as  for  some  years  before,  fixed  to  her  bed,)  were 
greatly  surprised  to  find  her  sitting  on  her  hams,  on  the  side 
of  the  house  opposite  to  her  bed-place,  spuffl\ii^V\X)Di\vct 
mother's  distam  Dr.  M.  asked,  wnethet  %Yve  esct  «Xfc  « 
dbmakP  whether  she  had  any  of  the  natusrai  cNt«»»6n»^'^ 
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whether  ehe  ever  ^poke  or  attempted  to  tpcek?   And  was 

vmmBMd,  that  she  eometiiiies  crumbled  a  bit  of  oat  or  favky 

cake  m  the  pahn  of  her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chklcai;  ibat 

ihe  pal  little  criHBbt  of  thia  into  the  giq^  of  her  teeth,  relied 

then  about  lor  Mme  time  in  her  mouth»  and  then  sucked  out 

of  the  pahn  of  her  hand  a  little  vater,  wliejt  or  mflk ;  sod 

this,  once  or  twice  a  daj.  and  even  that  by  oonpukion :  that 

the  tgmtm  weie  in  promtioii  to  the  ii^^eata ;  tbst  she  never 

atten^ied  to  speak ;  that  her  lairs  were  sttU  ftsiloded,  her 

haaasnwi  tkht  as  belbre,  and  her  eves  shut.    On  opening 

her  efoJiis  Jm.  M.  Ibund  the  e/e-balls  turned  im  under  the 

edge  vliha  as  ftontis;  her  countenance  was  k has tlj,  her  com- 

llarisA  fri%  her  rins  sbrirelled  and  dry,  wadher  whole  per- 

aon  ndMBT  mamattmi%  hca  mdse  with  the  utmost  difficultj 

tobeMt.   She  seemei  aeama  and  tractable  in  every  thmgi 

eioeptm'taUng food;  fiir» at  his  lemiast,  she  went  through 

her  aUEerent  eaerdseSk  Mimiiiig  on  the  JfislaS^  and  crawling 

about  on  her  luBBs;  bjfliawdefthelMraaetwUh  the  help 

of  her  hands;  but  when  denied  to  eat»  she  showed  the 

greatest  reluctanoe»  and  ndeed  cried  before  she  yielded;  and 

mm  was  no  more  than,  as  he  had  said,  to  take  a  few  cnimbii 

enough'to  feed  a  btrd,  and  tosudihalf  aspooolidof  milkirom 

the  pahn  of  her  hand.    On  the  wholep  her  existence  was 

litde  less  wonderful  at  this  time  than  when  he  first  saw  her, 

when  she  had  not  sw^owed  the  smallest  particle  of  food  for 

jesrs  together.     

Of  Permnu  ¥>ho  could  not  ditHnguisk  Coloun.    Bjf  Mr- 1 

The  chief  subject  of  this  paper  was  ooe  Harris,  who  Ihred 
at  Mary-port,  in  Cumberland^  near  whidi  plaoe^  via.  at  AUoobji 
Mr.  Huddart  lived.    Mr.  H.  had  often  heard  firon  others 
that  Harris  could  discern  the  form  and  manitnde  of  sJi  ob- 
jects very  distinctly,  but  could  not  distingidSi  cofeurs.    Tliis 
report  having  excited  Mr.  H/s  curiosity  he  coarcrsed  with 
him  fteqaenUy  on  the  subject.    The  account  he  gvte  was  this: 
that  he  had  reason  to  beheve  other  persona  saw  something  id 
objects  whidt  he  could  not  see ;  that  their  language  seated 
to  mark  qaaiities  with  confidence  and  pr^imn,  whidi  he 
could  only  guess  at  with  hesitation,  and  frequently  with  ^ror. 
His  first  suspicion  of  this  arose  ^^dien  he  was  about  four  years 
old.    Having  by  accident  found  m  the  street  a  child's  stod- 
lug,  he  carried  it  to  a  neighbouring  house  to  enquire  for  the 
owner:  heob^fd  thepeoolecalWitaredstoduiur.thouri* 
he  did  not  under.t«id  w£y  &ey  gave  it  that  denSa^ 
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he  himself  thought  it  completely  described  bj  being  called  a 
stocking.  The  circumstance,  however,  remained  in  his  me- 
mory, and  with  other  subsequent  observations  led  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  defect  He  observed,  also,  that,  when  young, 
other  chiklren  could  discern  cherries  on  a  tree  by  some  pre- 
tended difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  distinguish 
them  from  tlie  leaves  by  their  difference  of  size  and  shape. 
He  noticed,  too,  that  by  means  of  this  difference  of  colour 
they  could  see  the  cherries  at  a  greater  distance  than  he 
could,  though  he  could  see  other  objects  at  as  great  a  dis* 
tance  aa  tfaej;  tlmt  is,  where  the  sight  was  not  assisted  by 
the  colour.  Large  objects  he  could  see  as  well  as  other 
persons ;  and  eren  the  smaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped 
in  other  thinct,  as  hi  tlie  case  of  cherries  among  tlie  leaves. 

Mr.  H.  believes  he  could  never  do  more  than  guess  the 
name  of  any  colour ;  yet  he  could  distinguish  white  from  black, 
or  blade  from  any  fight  or  bright  colour.  Dove  or  straw- 
colour  he  called  white,  and  different  colours  he  frequently  called 
by  the  same  name ;  yet  he  could  discern  a  difference  between 
them  when  placed  together.  In  ceneral,  colours  of  an  equal 
degree  of  Mghtness,  however  &ej  might  otherwise  differ, 
he  freouently  confounded  together.  Yet  a  striped  riband  he 
could  mstinguish  from  a  plain  one;  but  he  could  not  tell  what 
the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exactness.  Dark  colours 
in  general  he  often  mistook  for  black,  but  never  imagined 
white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  a  dark  to  be  a  white  colour. 

He  had  two  brothers  in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  sight. 

Of  the  Heaif  ^v.  of  Animali  and   Vegetahies.    By  Mr.  J. 

HvvTBB,  F.R.s.^ims.2 

It  plainly  iqppears,  that  the  living  principle  will  not  allow 
the  heat  of  animals  to  sink  much  lower  than  the  freezing  point, 
though  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  much  colder,  ana  that 
in  such  a  state  they  cannot  support  life  long ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  most  vegetables  of  every  country  can  sustain 
the  cold  of  their  climate.  In  very  cold  regions,  as  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  America,  where  the  thermometer  is 
often  500  below  0,  where  people's  feet  are  known  to  freeze 
and  their  noses  to  drop  off  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  yet  the 
spruce-fir,  birdi,  juniper,  &c  are  not  affected. 

Yet  that  vegetables  can  be  affected  by  cold  daily  experience 
evinces ;  for  the  vegetables  of  ev^ry  country  are  affected  if 
the  season  be  more  than  ordinarily  cold  for  Uv^  CK^>xnXr^^«sA 
sime  more  than  others;  for   in  the   co\d  eWrcvaXi^  ^^uoiU 
meatloned,  the  life  of  the  vegetable  U  otlea  o\JC\^^  V^ 
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way  to  the  cold  of  the  country :  a  tree  shall  die  liy  the  cold, 
then  ireeie  and  split  into  a  great  number  of  pieces,  and  in  so 
doing  produce  considerable  noise,  giving  loud  cracks  which 
are  often  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  find  oul  the  comparative  heat 
between  vegeubles  and  the  atmosphere,  when  the  vegetables 
were  in  action,  I  next  made  my  experiments  on  thena  when 
they  were  in  the  passive  life.  As  the  diicreiice  was  rcry 
little  when  in  their  most  active  state,  I  could  expect  but  very 
little  when  the  powers  of  the  plant  were  at  rest.  From 
experiment  on  the  more  imperfect  dassft  of  animals  it  plainly 
appears,  that  though  they  do  not  resist  the  efEscts  of  extreme 
cold,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  firecaing  point,  ibey  then 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  resisting  it,  and  of  not  auowing 
tlieir  cold  to  be  brought  much  lower.  To  see  bow  finr  vege- 
tables are  similar  to  those  animals  in  this  reapocty  I  m^e 
several  experiments:  I  however  suspected  thaoci  not  to  be 
similar,  because  such  aninuds  wfll  die  m  a  cold  in  whick  vcge-* 
tables  live;  I  therefore  supposed  that  there  is  some  omer 
principle.  I  did  not  confine  these  experiments  to  the  walnut- 
tree,  but  made  similar  ones  on  sevmi  trees  of  different  lands, 
as  pines,  yews,  poplars,  &c.  to  see  what  was  the  difference  in 
ditK^rent  kinds  of  trees.  The  difference  proved  not  to  be 
great,  not  above  a  degree  or  two  s  however,  this  diffisrenoe, 
though  small,  shows  a  principle  in  life,  all  other  things  beiiiE 
equal ;  for  as  the  same  experiments  were  made  on  a  deod 
tree,  which  stood  with  its  roots  in  the  ground,  similar  to  the 
living  ones,  they  became  more  conclusive. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  drawn  up  my  experiments, 
wliich  were  made  on  different  trees,  into  two  tables,  as  they 
were  made  at  two  different  degrees  of  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, including  those  made  in  the  time  of  the  very  hard  frost 
in  the  whiter  of  1775-6.    They  were  as  follow:  — 


1.  7^  AtnuMpkert  ai  29^. 


2.  T^  Aimotpken  ai  ST". 


Names. 
Carol,  poplar  - 
Engl,  poplar  - 
Orien.  plane  - 
Occid.  plane  • 
Carol,  plane   • 
Birch      .       - 
Scotch  fir 
CMir  Libanon 
AibuUm 


Heat 

-  29i<> 

-  29i 

-  SO 

-  SO 

-  80 

-  m 

-  ^ 
•  90 


Names. 
Spruce  fir 
Scotch  fir     - 
Silver  fir     - 
Weymouth  fur 
Yew 
Holly 
Flumb-tree 


Heat. 
MP 
S8 
80 
SO 
SO 
SO 
Sli 


OtoxiXkdi  ucii^t  vcvQi^  ^V 


HUTTOM  OM  THB  VORCS  OF  GUNPOWDKJU  465 

The  Faroe  pfjvrtd  Gunpowder^  and  the  imiial  Velociiies  of 
Camnon  BcJli^  determined  by  Experimente.  By  Mr. 
Charles  Huttov^  F.E.S.  —  [1778.] 

Tub  intention  of  the  experiment  is  to  discover  the  actual 
velocilj  with  which  a  ball  issues  from  a  piece,  in  the  usual 
practice  of  artiUery.  This  velocity  is  very  great ;  from  1000 
Co  2000  fieet  in  a  second  of  time.  For  conveniently  esti- 
matiiig  so  great  a  velocity,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  re- 
duce it,  ID  some  known  proportion,  to  a  small  one.  This  we 
may  concave  to  be  eilected  thus:  Suppose  the  ball,  with  a 
great  vdbci^f  to  strike  some  very  heavy  body,  as  a  large 
block  of  woody  from  which  it  will  not  rebound,  so  that  they 
may  prooccd  fiirward  together  afVer  the  stroke.  By  this 
means  it  it  obvious,  that  the  original  velocity  of  the  ball  may 
be  reduced  in  any  proportion,  or  to  any  slow  velocity,  which 
may  conveniently  be  measured,  by  malung  the  body  struck  to 
be  sufficiently  liurge ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  common 
velocity,  with  which  the  ball  and  block  of  wood  would  move 
forward  after  the  stroke,  bears  to  the  origmal  velocity  of  the 
ball  only  die  same  ratio  which  the  ^£|ght  of  the  ball  has  to 
that  of  die  ban  and  block  together.  Thus,  then,  velocities  of 
1000  feet  in  a  second  are  easily  reduced  to  those  of  two  or 
three  fbet  only  t  which  small  velocity  being  measured  by  any 
cooveoient  means,  then  the  numb^  denoting  it  being  in- 
crcttsod  hi  die  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  ball  to  the 
weiffht  of  die  ball  and  block  together,  the  original  velocity  of 
the  ban  itself  win  thus  b^  obtained. 

The  number  of  rounds  or  shot  was  eight,  and  the  circum- 
stances and  results  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table :  — 


Weight  of 

Diam.  of 

Velocity 

powto. 

the  ball. 

per  sec. 

Of. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

2 

1.98 

458 

2 

1.98 

631 

« 

2 

1.98 

650 

% 

2 

1.97 

646 

» 

2 

1.97 

604 

i 

2 

1.96 

598 

.  4  . 

1.97    . 

881 

4 

1.96 

950 

The  second  course  was  performed  on  the  Sd  o^  3>\xv^ \!Tvt^> 
whicb  was  s  dear,  dry  day^  but  windy. 
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DUm.  of 

Vdocitj 

tbelwU. 

ptTMC 

IndKfl. 

Fte. 

S.08 

800 

2M 

lOOS 

&08 

94« 

2X)8 

767 

&08 

7Sl 
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Weight  of 
powder. 

Ox. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

It  b  very  reniarU^  that  in  the  experiaMdti  «f  this  day, 
the  mean  velocity  with  two  ounces  of  powder,  b  979^  wHereas  it 
was  no  more  thim  626  in  the  former  day  witii  ttie  same  quan- 
tity of  powder,  though  the  baUs  were  heavier  with  the  greater 
velocity,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  17  nearly. 

The  third  course  was  madron  the  12th  of  Jitney  177  5,  being 
a  dear,  dry,  and  cafan  day. 

Weight  of  DiMli.  of  Vdodty 

powder.  tke  belL  ptr  mc 

Ox.  InelMa.  Feet. 

2  2i)60  700 

2  2i)S6  799 

2  2.045  715 

4  2.062  880 

4  2.096  1168 

4  2M5  1087 

Here  the  common  mean  we%ht  of  the  ball  is  I8f  Ounces* 
the  mean  velocity  with  two  ounces  of  powder  is  738»  and  that 
with  four  ounces  of  powder  is  1049  feet  per  second.  The 
ratio  of  these  two  velocities  is  that  of  1  to  1.414;  that  i«, 
accurately  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of 
powder. 

An  Account^ a  remarkable  Imperfectum  (f  Sight    In  a 
Letter  from  J.  Scott.  —  [1778.] 

1  AM  very  willing  to  inform  you  of  my  inability  concerning 
colours,  as  far  as  I  am  able  from  my  own  common  observation. 
I  will  now  inform  you  what  colours  I  have  the  least  knowledge 
of.  1  do  not  know  any  green  in  the  world ;  a  pink  colour  and 
a  pale  blue  are  alike,  I  do  not  know  one  ih>m  the  other.  A 
full  red  and  a  full  green  the  same,  I  have  often  thought  them 
a  good  match ;  but  yellows,  light,  dark,  and  middle,  and  all 
degrees  of  blue^  except  those  very  pale,  commonly  called 
Bky,  I  know  perfectly  well,  and  can  oiscem  a  defioencyy  m 

AD^  of  thoBe  colours,  to  a  joaxtAs^]^  xocsx^  %  %.t>aSl  ^^^ac^le 

mni  deep  blue  aometimea  baSft  me« 


Rurrov  on  mt  Dttttsirv  o»  Tim  earth*       40? 

Ah  AcoomU  of  the  CaiemlaUom  made  from  Ike  Survtif  and 
Meatwru  tahm  at  SchikalUeny  in  order  to  oscertaiH  the 
Mean  Detuiiy  qf  the  Earih*    By  Charles  HuTTOify  Egq* 

F.  A  A— [1778.] 

The  effect  of  the  attrtction  at  the  nortliem  observatory 
was  to  that  at  the  southern  one  nearly  as  70  is  to  89,  or  atf 
7  to  9  nearly.  This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  effect  or  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  southern  observ-i- 
atory,  which  were  considerably  greater  and  nearer  to  it  than 
those  on  the  back  of  the  northern  observatory. 

In  order  now  to  compare  this  attraction  with  that  of  the 
whole  earth,  this  body  may  be  considered  as  a  sphere,  and 
the  observatories  as  placed  at  its  surface ;  since  the  very 
small  differences  of  these  suppositions  from  the  truth  are  of 
no  consequence  at  all  in  this  comparison.  Now  the  attrac* 
tion  of  a  spherCfOn  a  body  at  its  surrace,  is  known  to  be  =  ^;  cr/, 
where  tf  is  x  Uie  diameter  of  tlie  sphere,  and  c  =  SA^\6  tn 
the  circumfevence  of  the  circle  of  which  the  diameter  is  J. 
But  cd  is  B  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  the  diameter 
d;  aody  thereferet  the  attraction  of  a  spliere  will  be  expressed 
by  barely  |  of  its  circumference ;  whidi  is  a  theorem  well 
adapted  to  the  present  computation.  The  length  of  a  degree 
in  the  mean  lanlude  of  45^  u  57028  French  toises;  and 
the  same  result  nearly  is  obtained  by  taking  a  mean  among 
all  the  measures  of  dc^ees  there  set  down,  that  mean  being 
.57038  toises.  Mr.  H.  Uiereforc  uses  the  round  number 
57030  as  probably  nearer  the  trutli.  This  number  being 
nmltiplied  by  6»  Uie  product  342180  shows  the  number  of 
French  feet  in  one  degree ;  but  the  lengths  of  the  Paris  and 
London  feet  are  as  76.734  to  72,  that  is,  as  4.263  to  4 ;  there- 
fi>re,  as  4  :  4.263  : :  342180  :  364678  =  the  English  feet  in 
one  degree;  and  this  being  multiplied  by  360,  the  whole 
number  of  d^prees,  there  results  131284080  fbet  for  the 
whole  drcum&rence,  which  are  equal  to  248$4^  miles, 
making  69,^  to  a  degree  in  the  mean  latitude.  Lastly,  ^  of 
131284080  give  67522720  for  the  measure  of  the  attraction 
of  the  whole  earth. 

Consequently,  the  whole  attractk>n  of  the  earth  is  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  contrary  attractions  of  the  hill  as  the  num- 
ber 87522790  to  8811^  that  is,  as  d9S3  to  I  very  nearly,  on 
sujmositkm  that  the  density  of  the  matter  in  the  hill  is  equal 
to  the  mean  density  of  that  in  the  whole  earth. 

But  ihe  Astronomer  fioyal  found,  by  YvVa  oYm^tn^^^iom^^^^ 
the  sum  of  the  deviations  ot'  the  p\unA>\ini^  ^^u^t^'^l  "^^ 
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Attractioof,  wai  1 1.6  seconds.  Hence,  then,  it 
u  to  fct iiii Wtil,  that  the  attimction  of  the  eeith  b  actuiUy 
to  the  mma  of  the  attnctioni  of  the  hill  nenrlj  as  radns  to 
the  tsMwnt  of  11^  teoondi,  that  is,  as  1  to  J(XXX)56299,  or 
at  17781  to  1 ;  or  as  178M  to  1  nearij,  after  alioiring  for 
tha  CBUliifiittai  fiiroe  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
abom  its  aaus. 

Having  noir  obtamed  the  two  results,  namely,  that  which 
SBSas  mm  the  actual  observations,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
flSSSMtalioo,  on  the  supposition  at  an  equal  density  in  the 
fO  POJEoit  the  tiro  proportiQns  oompon^  must  give  the 
isdnsf  trnx  densities,  wJiich  is  that  <^1780l>  to  9933,  or 
14^4  Is  800  ncsily»  or  afanost  as  9  to  5.  And  so  much  does 
dm  sMBBi  denaly  oC  te  evth  exceed  that  of  the  hUl 

It  appears  not  unreaaonsUe  to  suppose  the  mean  sped&c 
gravity  oC  the  moontun  to  be  from  2.7  to  2.75  or  2f .  Now 
f  X  8f  nves  ;|[,  or  almost  5;  that  is,  under  these  clrcutn- 
stances,  the  mMium  density  or  apedfic  gravity  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  earth,  in  proportion  to  tha&of  water,  is  nearly 
as  5  to  1,  or  that  it  is  5  tones  the  weight  of  water. 

Knowing,  then,  Uie  mean  density  of  the  earth  in  comparis<»i 
with  water,  and  the  densities  of  all  the  planets  relative/^  to 
the  earth,  we  can  now  assign  the  proportions  of  the  densides 
of  than  til  as  compaied  to  water,  after  the  Winner  of  a  com- 
mon table  of  spednc  gravities.  And  the  numbers  expresstDg 
their  relative  densities,  in  respect  of  water,  are  annexed. 


Water 
The  sun 
Mercury     - 
.Venus 
Hie  earth 


.  1 

-  liV 

-  6} 

-  5 


Mars 

The  moon    • 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


-  ^ 

-   3A 
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AeeauHi  rf  an  Infcmt  Musician.    By  Charles  BuMSfST, 

Doctor  of  Music  and  F:  R.  S.  —  [177a] 

Wif.  Crotch  was  bom  at  Norwich,  July  5.  1775.    His 

fiither,  by  trade,  a  ^ipenter,  liaving  a  passion  for  music,  of 

which,  however,  he  had  no  knowledge,  undertook  to  build  an 

organ,  on  which,  as  soon  as  it  would  speak,  he  learned  to  play 

two  or  three  common  tunes,  with  which,  and  such  chowte  af 

JSmSS!!'"^  1^?  '^^y'''  used  to  tiy  the  perfection  of  his 

5STJr^and^!ir^^^  1775,  when  the  child  was 

^SK^^^^^^lltiS^^  <&ojvered  a  great  inclination 

'^^,^J^.  ^  ^  «*^d  to  it  when  the 
^^"VJ  and  about  Midsummer^  1777.  he  would 
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touch  the  key-note  of  his  particular  favourite  tunes,  in  order 
to  persuade  his  fiither  to  f^y  them.  Soon  after  this,  as  he 
was  unaUe  to  name  these  tunes,  he  would  play  the  two  or 
three  first  notes  of  them,  when  he  thought  the  key-note  did 
not  sufficiently  explain  which  he  wished  to  have  played. 

Being  left,  while  his  mother  went  out,  in  the  dining-room 
with  his  broUier,  a  youth  of  about  H  years  old,  he  would  not 
let  him  rest  till  he  blew  the  bellows  of  the  organ,  while  he  sat 
on  his  knee  and  beat  down  the  keys,  at  first  promiscuously ; 
but  presently,  with  one  hand,  he  played  enough  of  <<  God  save 
the  king"  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  &ther,  who  being  in 
a  garret,  which  was  his  work-shop,  hastened  down  stairs  to 
inform  himself  who  was  playing  this  tune  on  the  organ.- 
When  he  found  it  was  the  child,  he  could  hardly  believe  what 
he  heard  and  saw.  At  this  time  he  was  exactly  two  years 
and  three  weeks  old* 

The  next  day  he  made  himself  master  of  the  treble  of  the 
second  part ;  and  the  day  after  he  attempted  the  base,  which 
he  performed  nearly  correct  in  every  particular,  except  the 
note  immediately  before  the  close,  which,  being  an  octave 
below  the  precedUng  sound,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  little 
hand.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  1777,  he  played  botli 
the  trMe  and  base  of  "  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mm^"  an  old 
tune,  which  is,  perhaps,  now  better  known  by  the  words  to 
whidi  It  is  sung  in  **  Love  in  a  Village,"  <*  Hope,  thou  nurse 
of  youn^  desire." 

At  this  time,  such  was  the  rapid  progress  he  had  made  in 
iudging  of  the  agreement  of  sounds,  that  he  played  the  Easter 
hymn  with  full  harmony ;  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  bars  of 
Hallelu)d:i,  where  the  same  sound  is  sustained,  he  played 
diords  wiUi  both  hands,  by  which  the  parts  were  multiplied 
to  six,  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  his  fingers.  It  was,  also,  to  be  observed, 
that  in  making  a  base  to  tunes  which  he  had  recently  caught 
by  his  ear,  whenever  the  harmony  displeased  him,  ne  would 
continue  the  treble  note  till  he  had  formed  a  better  accom- 
paniment. 

:  Anotho*  wonderful  part  of  his  prematurity  was  the  bemg 
able,  at  two  years  and  four  months  old,  to  transpose  into  the 
most  extraneous  and  difficult  keys  whatever  he  played ;  and 
now,  in  his  extemporaneous  flights,  he  modulates  into  all  keys 
m-ith  equal  facility.  The  last  qualification  which  Dr.  B. 
points  out  as  extraordinary  in  this  infiuit  musician^  is  the 
Deing  able  to  play  an  extemporary  base  \o  «im  iM^ft^^ 
when  performed  by  another  peraon  oathA       ^^ — ■''^* 


1.70  HAitiLtoi^a  jkceovn  o»  turn 

But  tbe«e  iMrtes  muM  not  1m»  inuigiiied  dorrMt,  aoeonlittf  Co 
the  TvAei  of  cotmter«point,  any  more  tlun  hi*  VdliiiMMti» 
He  generally  gives,  fandeed,  tfie  key-notd  to  jNniiiget  H&nutA- 
from  its  commoii  chord  and  its  kivenrioni^  ano  Is  qtidk  at  dBs- 
covering  when  the  fifth  of  the  ker  tiii)  serfe  aa  «  baasi  At 
other  times  he  tni^es  the  third  of  the  key  serve  aa  aH  ac- 
companiment to  melodies,  formed  from  the  l«tfni6uy  at  the 
c^rd  to  Uie  key-note ;  and  if  simple  passagea  tttjhfed 
slow,  in  a  regular  progression,  ascending  or  daiCfeBm^  he 
soon  finds  out  that  Uiirds  or  tenths,  Mow  tfie  ttcUe  wiD 
serve  his  purpose  in  furnishing  an  agreeable  acseonapaaimenti 
Musical  prodigies  of  this  kind  are  not  uafieyicMt  s  fteie 
have  been  several  in  Dr.  B.*s  memory  on  the  narusidiard. 
lBut  the  two  sons  of  die  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  seem  lO' nave  dh- 
covered,  during  early  infimcy,  very  uncommon  fhniUiBa  filr 
the  practice  of  music  Chanes,  the  eldest,  at  9t  yean  M, 
surprised  his  father  by  playing  a  tune  on  the  haqMichard 
i-eadily,  and  in  just  time :  soon  after  he  dajred  sevetd^  whal» 
ever  his  mother  stmg,  or  whatever  he  neerd  in  the  attest 
Samuel,  the  youngest  though  he  was  three  years  old  heAtt 
he  aimed  at  a  tune,  yet  1^  constantly  heanng  Ins  taetiBr 
practise,  and  being  accustomed  to  good  music  and  maslgljf 
execution,  before  he  was  six  years  old  arrived  at  anch  kaow^ 
ledge  in  music,  that  his  extemporary  perfbrmance  on  Imted 
instruments,  like  Mozart's,  was  so  masterly  in  pofait  or  in* 
vention«  modulation,  and  accuracy  of  execution,  as  to  sunas^ 
in  many  iMirticulars,  the  attainments  of  most  professors  as  any 
period  of^  their  lives.  Indeed  Mozart,  when  little  more  Aan 
foui'  years  old,  is  said  to  have  been  **  not  only  cBpBitik  sf 
executing  lessons  on  his  favourite  instrument,  thebaipaiciMMdi 
but  to  have  composed  some  in  an  easy  style  and  taste^  wliick 
were  much  approved  ;^  and  Smnuel  Wesley)  before  he  codU 
write,  was  a  composer,  and  mentally  set  me  airs  of 
oratorios,  which  he  retained  in  memory  tifl  he  was  e%iiC 
old,  and  then  wrote  them  down. 


On  the  Eruption  cfMwM  Fesur^  UAM^wlt,  177&    A 
a  I^Uerfrom  Sir  Wu.  Hamilt^^^  KB.  F.JR.SL 

Ok  the  5th  of  August,  about  two  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon 
Sir  W.  perceived,  firom  his  vilk  at  ftiusilippo,  in  the  barf  sf 
Nap}^  whence  he  had  a  f\ill  view  cf  Vesindus,  which  is 

mMdte,  and  at  the  fistsnoe  ot  sSwsox  fka  miles  in  a  dL 

Hm  Aom  iu  that  the  ^dcsno  wia\ti.«.mtiix^<(^ecx«]|geQ^SQ8ix*. 
Virft/te  and  scdphure^iES  atncte  Vssaedi  coT^^araoBSXi  «(AVdbb^ 
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tuoutly  fhmi  its  crater,  one  mifF  impelling  another,  and  by  an 
accumulation  of  those,  douos  of  smoke  resembling  bales  of 
the  whitest  cotton.  Such  a  mass  of  them  was  soon  piled  over 
the  top  of  the  volcano,  as  exceeded  the  height  and  mze  of  the 
mountain  Itself  at  least  four  times.  In  the  midst  of  this  very 
white  smoke,  an  innnense  quantity  of  stones,  soorise,  and 
ashes,  were  shot  up  to  a  wonderftJ  height,  oerteinly  not  less 
than  dOOO  feet 

August  7.  the  volcano  remained  much  in  the  same  state  ; 
but  al^t  midn^ht  its  fermentation  increased  greatly.  The 
second  ierer-fit  of  the  mountain  may  be  said  to  have  mani- 
fested itself  at  this  time.  Sir  W.  was  watching  iu  motions 
from  the  mole  of  Naples,  which  has  a  full  view  of  the  volcanOi 
and  had  been  witness  to  several  glorious  picturesque  effects 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  deep  red  fire,  which  issued 
from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  mounted  up  in  the  midst  oi* 
the  hi]^  douds,  when  a  summer  storm,  called  here  a  tropea, 
came  on  suddenly,  and  blended  its  heav^  watery  clouds 
with  the  sulphureous  and  mineral  ones,  which  were  already 
like  so  many  other  mountains  piled  over  the  summit  of  the 
volcano :  at  this  moment  a  fountain  of  fire  was  shot  up  to  an 
increcfible  height,  casting  so  bright  a  light,  that  the  smallest 
objects  could  be  clearly  distinguished  at  any  place  wiUiin  six 
mOes  or  more  of  Vesuvius. 

August  8.  Vesuvius  was  auiet  till  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
evenmg,  when  a  great  smoxe  began  to  gather  again  over  its 
crater,  and  about  an  hour  afler,  a  nmraling  smiterraneous 
noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iSte  volcano :  the 
usual  throws  of  red-hot  stones  and  scoriae  began,  and  increased 
every  instant.  At  about  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  loud  report, 
whidi  shook  the  houses  at  Portici  and  its  neighbourhood,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  their  inhabitants,  and  drive  them 
out  into  the  streets ;  and  many  windows  were  broken,  and 
walb  cracked,  by  the  concussion  of  the  air  from  that  explo- 
sion, though  fkintly  heard  at  Naples.  In  an  instant  a  fountain 
of  liquid  transparent  fire  began  to  rise,  and,  gradually  increas- 
ing, arrived  at  so  amazing  a  height  as  to  strike  every  be- 
holder with  the  most  awful  astonishment.  The  height  of 
this  stupendous  colunm  of  fire  could  not  be  less  than  three 
times  dat  of  Vesuvius  itself,  which  rises  perpendicularly  neat 
3700  feci  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ausust  9.  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fourth 
fever-fit  of  the  mountain  began  to  manifest  \\m\^  Vp^  ^ici^ 
usual  M^poptoms,  such  as  a  8ubtcrraneo\iA\>o%sk^^^>»^NV^Kn^ 
i^pJastans  ofinOamed  matter  from  l\\e  cr«\^  o^  ^^  Nf^R^»^ 
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I  whh  tmdu  and  aaheiy  which  symploiiM  mcrei^ 
The  imoke  wai  of  two  torts;  ttie  one  as  white 
the  other  as  black  as  jet.    The  white,  as  de- 
in  the  former  part  of  this  journal,  ndled  gently  mtsi 
sas,  resfiWing  bales  of  the  whitest  cotton ;  and  the 
Maek^  compaacd  of  scoria  and  minute  ashes,  shot  op  with  force 
if  dm  osidsC  of  the  white  smoiBei  whtdi,  from  tiie  minerals, 
was  also  sometimes  tiiwed  with  vellow,  blue,  end  green. 
I^osamly  such  a  tremencbusmass  of  these  accomubled  clouds 
sMpd  Ofer  Vesnrius  as  seemed  to  thieaten  Niqiles  s|^,  and 
iBMlil^  asade  the  BMMmtain  itself  appear  a  mole-hilL    This 
dli^  aiiiftiwi  waa  similar  to  that  of  the  5th,  hut  many  de- 


_  nisllLdboafc  sb  ia  the  morning,  the  G£kh  and  last 
fef«r4tof  the  mountsmcHaa  on,  and  gradualiv  increased. 
Abooi  IS  o'dock  it  was  at  ilshcigjbt,  sndTery  Tiolent  indeed, 
the  exploaloBS  beiag  louder  thsa  those  that  attended  the 
tonier  enmtioiis.  The  same  mountahis  oC  wlute  cotton-Vike 
douds,  pilled  one  ofer  anodier,  roie  to  sudt  an  extraordinary 
hoiglit,  and  Ibfmed  sodi  a  colosial  mass  over  Vesuvius,  m 
cannot  possibly  be  described,  or  scarcdj  imagined.  It  majr 
hare  b^n  from  a  scene  of  this  land  that  the  ancient  poets 
t^  their  idc«s  of  the  giants  wafting  war  widi  Jupiter. 

Proceeding  to  Ottaiano,  which  IS  redMoed  to  contsinli,000 
■disbitants,  noUiiiu^  could  be  more  dismal  than  the  si^  of 
thb  town,  unroofed^  hatf  buried  under  blai^  seorie  and  sahefl) 
all  the  windows  towards  the  mountain  brdken,  and  some  of  da 
houses  themsdves  burnt,  the  streets  choked  up  with  these 
ariies ;  in  some  that  were  narrow,  the  stratum  was  not  Jest 
than  four  feet  thick,  and  a  lew  of  the  inhabitants  just  letumed 
were  employed  in  clearing  them  away,  and  pili^  up  the 
ashes  in  hillocka  to  get  at  their  ruined  houses.  x.The  nuNOi- 
tsin  of  Somma,  at  the  foot  of  which  Ottaiano  is  situated, 
hades  Vesuvius  from  its  sight,  so  that  till  the  enmtioo  became 
considerable  it  waa  not  visible  to  them.  On  the  8th,  when 
the  noise  increased,  and  the  fire  b^an  to  appear  abofe  the 
OMimtain  of  Somma,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  6ew 
to  the  churches,  and  others  were  preparing  to  quit  die  town, 
when  a  sudden  violent  report  was  heard ;  soon  after  which 
they  fbund  themselves  mvolved  in  a  thick  doud  of  smoke  sad 
minute  ashes :  a  hornd  clashing  noise  was  heard  in  the  sir, 
i»dpresently  fell  a  deluge  of  stones  and  large  scorise,  some  of 
««?i,*~"*  were  of  the  diameter  of  seven  or  eiirht  feeLsnd 

_       J^     eir  tali,  as  some  of  the  fragments  of  them  still 
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weighed  upwards  of  60  pounds.  When  these  large  vitrified 
masses  either  struck  agamst  each  other  in  the  air,  or  fell  on 
the  ground,  they  broke  in  many  pieces,  and  covered  a  large 
space  around  them  with  vivid  sparks  of  fire,  which  communi- 
cated their  heat  to  every  thing  that  was  combustible.  In  an 
instant  the  town  and  countrv  about  it  were  on  fire  in  many 
parts ;  for  in  the  vineyards  there  were  several  straw  huts,  ail 
of  which  were  burnt.  A  great  magazine  of  wood  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  was  all  in  a  blaze ;  and  had  there  been  much 
wmd  the  flames  must  have  spread  universally,  and  all  the  in- 
habitanta  would  have  in&llibly  been  burnt  in  their  houses ;  for 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  stir  out.  Some  who  attempted 
it  widi  pulows,  tables,  chairs,  the  tops  of  wine  casks,  &c  on 
their  heads,  were  either  knocked  down,  or  soon  driven 
back  to  their  dose  quarters  under  arches,  and  in  the  cellars 
of  then*  houses.  Had  the  eruption  lasted  an  liour  longer, 
Ottaiano  must  have  remained  eiiactl  v  in  the  state  of  Pompeia» 
whidi  was  bormd  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  just  1700  years 
befin^  uMi  most  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  bo^es  are  to  this  - 
dqr  firequtntly  found  under  arches  and  in  the  cellars  of  the 
hoilBes  of  that  ancient  dtv. 

The  number  and  size  ot  the  stones,  or,  mfxre  prq)er]y  speak- 
inff^'of  the  fragments  of  lava,  which  were  thrown  out  of  the 
y/oUsuia  in  the  course  of  this  eruption,  and  which  lay  scattered 
thidc  on  die  done  of  Vesuvius,  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  were  i»> 
crettle.  •  The  largest  tiiey  measured  was  in  circumference 
no  less  than  108  English  feet,  and  17  feet  high.  It  was  a 
solid  block,  and  much  vitrified :  in  some  parts  of  it  there  were 
large  pieces  of  pure  glass,  of  a  brown  yellow  colour,  like  that 
of  tHuch  oommon  bottles  are  made,  and,  throughout,  its  pores 
aeemed  to  be  fiUed  with  perfect  vitrifications  of  the  same  sort. 
The  spot  where  it  fell  was  plainly  marked  by  a  deep  impres- 
•«<m,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  volcano ;  and  it 
took  three  bounds  before  it  settled,  as  was  plainly  perceived 
by  the  marks  it  has  left  on  the  ground,  and  by  Uie  stones 
imich  it  jpoimded  to  atoms  under  a  prodigious  weighL  An- 
other solid  hiodi  of  ancient  lava,  66  feet  in  drcumference,  and 
19  feet  high,  being  nearly  of  a  qf^erical  shape,  was  thrown 
-out  at  the  same  time,  and  lay  near  the  fermer.  This  stone 
had  the  marks  of  having  been  rounded,  nay  almost  polished, 
by  continual  rolling  in  torrents,  or  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  it 
had  undoubtedly  been,  in  that  state,  thrown  out  of  the  vol- 
cano, and  may  Uierefore  be  the  subfect  of  curious  specular 
tions.  Another  block  of  solid  lava  AiatwcA  ^to^nitvtn^^ 
jSutAer,  tmd  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  Viofc  cwi^  ^ 


■oe  ou„r,  IIJ  fee,  higb,'™/ 7?f 
•li'  line  of1u,.™         '  '"  ■"=  "« i 
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Che  height  of  the  lunar  mountains  ui  genenl  has  been  greatij 
orer-rated ;  and  that,  when  we  have  excepted  a  few,  the 
generality  do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicular 
elevation. 


A  Storm  tf  Lightning  otEastBtntm,  SepL  17. 178a --[1781.] 

About  nine  iu  the  momine,  a  black  cloud  pasted  over  the 
house  of  James  Adair,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  London.  He  saw 
some  shafts  of  lightning  pass  from  it  to  the  sea,  and  while 
standing  in  the  wmdow  viewing  them,  a  flash  threw  him  several 
^'ards  backward  on  the  floor,  where  he  remain^  some  time, 
sensible,  but  unable  to  move,  see,  or  speak.  His  coat  and 
breeches  were  torn,  and  part  of  the  buttons  melted.  The 
steel  chain  of  his  gold  watch  was  blended  with  the  gold.  His 
flesh  on  the  right  side  was  scorched  and  torn,  and  his  metal 
sleeve-button,  and  his  penknife,  and  a  key  in  his  pocket,  were 
partly  fused. 

Every  pane  in  the  window  was  smashed,  and  so  completely 
removed,  that  it  did  not  appear  tliere  had  been  any  glass  in 
it,  but  the  frame  was  little  damaged.  A  pier-glass,  and  the 
room-door  were  shattered  in  pieces,  and  the  bed-posts  in  an 
adjoining  room  and  the  bell-wires  were  destroyed. 

In  tlie  room  below  were  the  coachman,  butler,  and  footman. 
The  coachman  was  struck  dead.  His  clothes,  his  wig,  and 
cravat,  were  much  torn,  and  the  enamel  &ce  of  his  watch 
broken,  and  the  links  of  the  steel  chain  fixed  together. 

The  footman  was  also  thrown  dead  on  the  floor.  He  was 
much  scorched  and  bruised,  and  had  a  very  large  wound  in 
his  side.  His  buckskin  breeches  were  mudi  torn,  and  the 
steel  of  a  knee4>uckle  driven  through  tliem.  The  wmdow-sash 
was  driven  in. 

The  butler  had  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  which  was  broken 
to  pieces,  and  his  hat  and  wig  were  thrown  to  some  distance» 
but  he  was  little  injured. 

A  younff  lady  and  her  maid  were  in  the  room  over  Mr. 
Adair,  and  were  thrown  down  and  rendered  insensible,  and 
the  bed-posts  and  bell-wires  were  destroyed. 

Multitudes  on  the  shore  saw  the  stream  or  ball  strike  the 
housci  and  resembled  it  to  a  sky-rocket. 


AeoomU  if  ike  Hdrmatiath  ^  nmg^iiar  Mncan  Wind.    By 

Dr.DoBsos.—  [1781.] 

The  YmrmMtum  i»  a  periodical  wind,  wYi\di\^cyN%  ^f:(ca^^«^ 
intenar  parts  of  Afnca  towards  the  Attend  OcfcWi*   \^\^' 
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HMritdi^  in  Decwnbcr,  January,  and  February,  ofer a 
Hnaaf  MOOaulflaof  ooai^  «id  cornea  from  the  noiih-etft 
b  baaeoapamad  bgra  fii^  tiiiidi  leanrea  a  drj  whiteneMyind 
atoll M> OBIT  ormoiHiDe.  »It  dcatroja  all  Tegetatiaa, and 
laadM  every  tliiiig  ao  ^,  that  the  nathrea  then  set  fire  to 
|ha  iJW^cr«M  to  mar  the  ooantry,  and  the  destruct^ 
vidi  ftlg^ntiid  rapiditjr* 

TlteooferaofDooai  and  even  of  a  trunks  are  dirhreUed  up. 
Unmt  hull!  fhmiture  m  nmch  danmgtd,  and  the  panels  of  doon 
ail  WiiBaoot  are  tpitt.  The  Jointi  of  floors  open,  and  itupi 
kHpvkahr*  GatkaleCout  then-eootenta,  and  require  con- 
IMHMHiM  to  their  hoopa. 

.^Ub  aye^  iMiriMipei  and  mouth,  are  rendered  dry  and 
imimyi  fliid  tibikiCQiHnn  pads  o£    Salt  of  tartar  remaotf 
Ay  fay  diy  ndfli^jhl,  aadirticn  prenoualj^h'quefied  becomes 
OT  a  two  or  Am  hona.   The  efaporation  of  aH  moistiire 
h  uinawiii,  nr  fiwir  thwa  that  fa  rrthnr  riTmntrirn 
.   NamUwIam  it  ia  MMaiaui  to  tfm  haman  cona^tation.  It 
leeoveia  nB[faDdi  fa  many  JBMrderi,  tiid  auipa  the  progress  0^ 
epidemifa.    It  u  sopposed  to  nrooaed  from  some  mountaini 
caDed  Cephas,  and  to  be  kaoed  iM&  Hie  arid  pulveriied 
dnst  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.    The  south-west  wmd  m 
the  Mediterranean,  called  ttie  Srocco^  ia  bdieved  to  lisve  the 
asBse  oripn.    The  Fantees,  or  Hmk  nathrea,  divide  the  yev 
h^  the  names  of  the  prevailing  wind^wUdi  theycsDbjtbe 
names  of  the  stars. 


jtoomrf  o^l>g  Termiiet  mJfirieth  amioAerkoi  CWwsltf    By 

Mr.  H.  SMMdTOMAir.  —[1781.] 

Tress  ants  are  called  husga-bugs,  wood-lice,  white  sntB, 
cotters,  piecers,  eaters,  and  deBtnictors,  fa  difibent  plsces. 
Thejr  d^troy  all  timber  fa  buildings,  dl  furniture^  and  all 
bousdiold  stuff  and  merchandise^  and  nothing  escspei  them 
but  metal  or  stone. 

They  are  called  ants,  but  they  do  not  resembk  them  in 
form  or  changes,  only  fa  their  la^  communities  and  extia- 
iMrdfaary  naats,  consmictedwitb  covered  gal]eriea,andiiitbar 
provideot  Uboors ;  but  they  ^  surpass  our  European  anti, 
as  wdl  as  bees,  wasps,  beavers,  and  other  animals,  m  the  arts 
of  building,  and  in  ssgadty  and  government. 

^^leir  communities  comust  of  one  nude  and  one  female^  who 
orethe  common  parents  of  three  orders  of  the  insects,  which 
tjp^her  oonctitute  g»*^  commonwealths  or  monarchies. 
TTwie  are  several  i^«%  wd  some  build  on  the  grwjoi, 
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othen  on  the  branches  of  trees,  often  at  great  heights.  The 
three  orders  in  each  community  consist  of  the  labourers,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  winged  or  perfect  insects,  which  are  male 
and  female.  From  among  these  latter,  kings  and  queens  are 
elected,  which  soon  emigrate,  and  found  new  communities. 

The  largest  species  is  called  iermes  beilicontSf  and  is  best 
known  cm  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  erects  immense  buildings 
of  well  attempered  clay,  with  such  art  and  ingenuity  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  man.  In  Sen^;al  wey  resemble 
the  Tillages  of  the  natives,  being  10  or  12  feet  above  tlie 
ground,  imd  like  very  large  hay-cocks.  Comparing  the  size  oi 
the  animal  with  that  of  man,  these  buildings  are  four  or  five 
times  the  heio^t  of  the  Monument. 

Ever^  building  consists  of  two  parts,  an  exterior  dome,  and 
an  interior,  divid^  into  an  amazing  number  of  apartments.  The 
exterior  is  a  protection  from  the  weather,  and  in  the  interior 
reside  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  whole  community,  with 
magazines  stored  with  provisions  and  conveniences. 

They  raise  these  immense  structures  in  separate  turrets,  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  sugar-loaves,  and  then  nil  it  between  till 
the  dome  is  completed,  by  joining  the  tops  of  the  lofty  turrets, 
which  they  raise  in  the  centre.  Then  they  take  Sway  the 
bases  of  the  central  turrets,  and  iU>ply  the  clay  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  interior,  llie  wild  bulls  stand  on  them  as 
sentries  for  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  men  climb  up  them 
when  they  desire  to  take  distant  views,  and  three  or  four  men 
may  stand  on  a  single  one. 

The  royal  chamber  is  in  the  centre,  in  the  8hq>e  of  a  laree 
oven.  Its  floor  b  perfectly  horizontal,  and  its  roof  a  solid 
and  well-turned  oval  arch.  The  entrances  into  it  are  so  small, 
that  the  kmg  and  queen  can  never  leave  it.  Around  it  are 
numerous  apartments  for  soldiers  and  attendants,  and  adjoin- 
ing are  magazines  filled  with  gums  and  hardened  juices  of 
plants  of  various  colours.  Among  these  are  the  nurseries 
for  eggs  and  young,  built  of  wood  joined  by  eum,  and  in  vast 
numbers  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  width.  At  first  the 
nurseries  are  close  to  the  royal  chamber ;  but  as  the  colony 
increases,  those  for  attendants  are  increased,  and  the  nurseries 
placed  at  greater  distances,  in  performing  which  they  are  con- 
tinually emf^oyed.  The  whole  of  the  central  part  is  covered 
with  a  common  roof, 

Beneadi  the  whole  are  common  sewers  of  vast  size,  even  ai: 
large  as  the  bore  of  a  ^non,  to  carry  off  water^  aI\dl^&fi^^^^& 
thick  dBjr:  one  of  thenif  which  was  measate&^ii%ft  \%  m^^^ 
.dmtnefer,  descending  to  the  gravel,  from  Xki^  &a«t  ^s^^  ^. 
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which  they  make  their  hard  mortar  with  their  moutha.  Iliese 
Bubterraneous  passages  are  carried  horisontally  to  vast  db- 
tances,  like  passages  from  old  caBtles,  from  whi^  thqr  emerae 
on  any  builomg  or  merchandise  which  they  intend  to  attao. 
As  they  cannot  carry  u^  perpendiculars,  all  the  aacents  nd 
descents  are  made  by  spnw  roads. 

For  communication  inside,  they  construct  dmiical  bridjges ; 
and  Mr.  S.  had  one  10  indies  long,  half  an  men  inde»  and  n 
quarter  of  an  inch  thidc  It  was  strengthened  by  a  nnall 
arch  at  bottom,  and  the  centre  of  it  was  hollowed  out  fiyr  the 
aafe^  of  the  passengers. 

A  smaller  species  build  their  ci^  in  die  shape  of  an  up- 
right CTLINDSR,  about  27  inches  hi^  and  coTer  tt  with  a 
roof  of  the  same  black  earth,  like  the  top  of  a  mndiroom,  or 
the  roof  of  a  cottage  which  hangs  beyond  the  walla.  When 
one  is  too  small  they  build  others  close  to  it,  and  fi?e  or  aut 
generally  stand  together. 

The  termes  arborum  build  their  nests  between  the  anns 
and  stems  of  a  tree,  at  the  height  of  70  or  80  fe^  some- 
times as  large  as  a  sugar  hogriiead.  Hiey  are  composed  olT 
small  particles  of  wood,  and  the  gums  and  bsordened  joices 
of  trees,  worked  by  these  industrious  and  mterestmg  IMe 
creatures  into  a  paste,  and  then  formed  hi  cells  and  iqiert- 
ments,  in  such  connection  with  the  tree  that  notfamg  can 
sever  them. 

The  hbmtrers  among  the  termes  bsllicosus  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  25  of  them  wei^  but  a  grain. 
There  are  about  100  to  every  soldier:  they  ran  n»ter  than  any 
insect  of  their  size,  and  are  always  bustling  about  their  afiira 
Tlie  soldiers  are  labourers  who  have  advanced  a  stage  to  thus 
winged  state.  They  are  half  an  inch  long,  and  their  jaws  are 
adapted  for  piercing  and  wounding,  being  just  Eke  two  veiy 
sharp  awls  a  little  jagged;  while  the  mouSis  of  the  hbomen 
are  calculated  only  for  gnawing  and  holding,  bi  the  thnrd 
order,  they  are  six  or  seven  tentmi  of  an  mch  m  len^gthySnd  are 
furnished  witli  four  laive,  brownish,  transparent  wings.  Their 
size  is  equal  to  that  of  SO  labourers,  or  two  soldiers,  and  thgf 
have  two  conspicuous  eyes,  to  aid  their  search  for  new  dwdl- 
ings.  They  issue  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  thqr 
become  food  for  birds,  other  insects,  reptiles,  and  even  iiian» 
so  that  not  a  pair  in  many  millions  establishes  a  new  com^ 
munity. 

Tbey  become  in  this  state^  fram  V»m!^  tlv«  most  active,  m- 
dustriouSf  fierce,  and  impXacdbVb  \i!d6Le  WLVssaB^ft  V^  ^^^^ntf^&i^ 
Ae  moBt  helplesa  and  csfmsxX^\  ^3tifc  ^Ttry  tit  tf&«st  vk>A^^^tA 
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are  every  where  seen  dragging  them  to  their  nests.  The 
few  who  survive  the  general  massacre  of  their  race  are 
preserved  by  the  labourers  of  other  nests,  and  by  them 
elected  kings  and  queens  of  new  states.  They  enclose  them 
m  a  small  diamber  of  day,  with  entrances  large  enough  only 
for  themselves,  and  become  voluntary  subjects,  taking  it  on 
themselves  to  provide  and  fight  for  Uiem,  till  their  own  pro- 
geny are  numerous  enough  to  divide  the  task  with  them. 

lliey  make  pipes  of  the  material  of  which  they  build. 
They  thus  line  most  of  the  roads  leading  to  and  from  their 
nests,  and  pass  through  woods  and  over  rocks  in  this  secure 
manner,  wnile,  if  alumed,  they  retreat  into  their  subterra- 
neous passases.  The  common  ant  is  their  most  formidable 
enemy ;  and  as  they  cannot  see,  and  are^soft,  while  the  others 
are  hard,  the  termes  never  appear  above  ground,  or  out  of 
their  covered  ways,  any  accident  to  which  they  instantly  re- 
pair with  unwearied  industry.  If  destroyed  several  times  they 
give  it  up;  but  if  it  be  an  important  road,  they  soon  restore  it 
agttud.  Thus  making  their  approaches  under  ground,  they 
ascend  through  the  timbers,  perforate  them  completely,  and 
afterwards  every  wooden  part  of  houses,  till  they  have  ruined 
them.  The  termes  arborum  sometimes  form  Uieir  nests  in 
roofsy  but  more  commonly  in  the  crunk  of  a  tree,  perforating 
every  part,  and  destroying  every  thing  withift  and  near  it. 

They  destroy  aJl  the  softer  substances  first,  and  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  pine  boards,  eating  away  the  entire  inside,  and 
leaving  the  suHace  as  thin  as  paper.  A  stake  in  a  hedge  is 
their  sure  prey ;  of  which  tliey  leave  only  the  bark,  and  it  the 
bark  &il,  or  Uie  outside  of  a  beam,  they  cover  it  with  their 
mortar,  so  that  no  one  suspects  then:  attack  till  the  things  are 
haivdled,  or  till  a  simport  gives  way.  Fallen  trees  they  perforate 
in  like  manner,  anowhat  appears  to  be  a  sound  piece  of  timber 
often  proves  but  a  shell,  which  may  be  crushed  between  the 
fingers.  They  seem  aware,  that  if  their  work  were  seen  from 
wiUiout  they  should  be  disturbed,  so  that  the  mischief  is  never 
suspected  tul  it  is  perpetrated.  Of  deserted  houses,  or  villages^ 
they  leave  not  a  vestige  in  a  few  weeks,  i. 

U  any  one,  from  cruel  curiosity,  make  a  breach  in  their 
hills,  a  soldier  runs  out,  and  walks  about  the  breach,  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  of  attack.  If  he  go  in  to  give  alarm,  two  or 
three  come  out,  who  run  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  large  body.  Some  of  them  beat  with  their  for- 
ceps on  the  building,  and  make  a  noise  like  the  tM^\dsi%  ^^  ^ 
watch,  but  shriller.  If  they  find  the  aaaaSiliscaX^  Xkifi;^  ^  >\:im 
booked  jaws  in  him^  and  cumw  blood  Gop\o>jAVj)  %xAxi^''^^!!fiSB% 
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w3  TCB0«e  cbeai.     If  the  attack  is  given  iq>,  the  breach  rdl 
be  MiMpfrrf  in  half  an  hour,  by  mjriads  of  labourers  <to 
evcrjr  one  with  a  burden  of  mortar  in  his  mouth.  Ibe 
retire,  except  a  few,  and  one,   in  nuticular,  pbns 
*        to  the  breach,  turning  leisurelj  about,  and,  £ 
kiiw  hii  forceps  on  the  building.    A  loud  hiss 
Ihon  proceeds  mm  the  Udwurers  within,  and  thej  hasten, 
and  redoidile  their  pace  at  eveiy  such  s^nal.    If  the  attack 
ii  renewed  the  labourers  disappear,  and  the  soldiers  are  in- 
iCntlj  ou^  and  if  the  enemy  is  quiet  they  retire  again,  and 
the  Ubowas  proceed.     But  no  soldier  works,  nor  any  la- 
boons  ifvanis  when  defence  seems  to  be  necessary. 

K  te  attack  it  persevered  in,  the  soldiers  never  dc- 
risli  and  seem  to  oomt^  death,  and  cx>ninion7^  succeed  m 
driring  away  negroes  without  shoes  and  stoi^kings,  Agm 
die  labottrcK  banicade  every  avenue  to  the  interior,  and  they 
and  the  aoldiers  die  voluntary  deaths  before  the  royal  chanr- 
ber.  If  the  attack  has  not  reached  that  Ghamber^  they  V\\l 
block  im  every  avenue,  and  speedily  restore  the  wY\o\e  build- 
ing. If  the  royal  chamber  is  outraged,  the  distress  and  con- 
fmon  of  the  poor  insects  is  extreme,  and  they  continue  their 
gttentions  ana  loyalty  to  the  last. 

One  species  is  the  marching  termes.     These  more  in  re- 
gular columns,  a  soldier  iHrecting  a  body  of  labourers,  and 
Quickening  their  pace  by  blows   on   the   ground  with  his 
creeps. 


Of  a  TkermomHerfor  measuring  the  highest  Degrees  of  Utai. 
By  JosiAH  Wedgwood. —  Q1782.] 
Mr.  W.  adopted  argillaceous  earths  for  his  measure.  The 
dumnution  of  their  bulk  by  fire  is  a  distinguishing  character 
of  this  order  of  earths.  It  begins  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  pith 
ceeds  regularly  tiJI  the  clay  becomes  vitrified,  even  to  a  fourth 
of  their  dunensions.  Of  all  the  sorts,  the  purest  Cornish 
porcelain  clays  were  the  best  adapted,  both  for  supporting  the 
mtensity  and  measuring  the  degrees  of  fire  ;  the  pieces  are 
then  put  into  a  brass  gau^e,  wider  at  one  end  than  dve 
other;  and  as  the  piece  immishes  in  bulk,  it  slips  down  the 

^5%  "!!        ""  graduated,  and  determines  the  contnictlon 
and  the  degree  of  heat. 

The  scaJe  commences  at  a  red  hoa*-  «,:.».i     •     j    r^u- 
and  the  greatest  heat  which  Mr.  W  c^W         f  .'".^'M' 
naCM  WM  marked  16(f>  by  Ws  cW^      **"*■"•  '"J"*?k 
«.  ,  Mver  at  28»,  and  ^Id  at  32°.    Bra« 
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b  in  fusion  at  21^.  The  welding  beat  of  iron  is  90^,  and 
cast  ircm  melts  at  ISO^:  it  is  fluid  at  1500.  Glass  furnaces 
are  114^  to  124^  Delft  ware  is  fired  at  A(Py  and  Queen's 
ware' at  86^ :  Worcester  china  vitrified  at  94^. 


Oh  ike  proper  MoHon  of  the  Sun  and  SoUat  Sy$iem  among 
ike  Stars.    By  William  Herschrl.  —  [1783.] 

Dobs  it  not  seem  very  natural,  wy%  Dr.  Herschel,  that  as 
there  are  so  many  changes  among  the  stars;  many  increasing 
their  magnitude  while  others  appear  to  vanish;  several  of 
them  suspected  to  be  new  comers,  others  that  are  lost  to  our 
sight ;  tl^  distances  of  many  actually  changing,  while  many 
more  are  suqiected  to  have  a  considerable  motion ;  does  it 
not  seem  natural  that,  probably,  every  star  is  more  or  less  in 
motion  ?  Now,  if  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars  is  admitted, 
idio  can  say  that  our  sun  and  the  solar  system  is  not  partaking 
of  the  general  agitation  ? 

Dr.  H.  examines  the  recorded  motions  of  the  stars ;  and 
in  a  list  of  27  of  the  principal,  he  proves  that  22  of  these 
motions  wiD  be  satisfied,  if  the  sun  has  a  proper  motion  to- 
wards the  constellation  Hercules ;  and  he  concludes  that  the 
sun  and  solar  system  are  actually  moving  towards  the  star 
marked  gamma  in  Hercules ;  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  sun 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 


Aceouni  ofrnme  kUeJUry  Meteore.    By  Dr.  Blagdbn, 

Thb  first  was  seen  August  18.  1783,  as  a  luminous  ball, 
leaving  a  train  b^iind,  and  yielding  a  prodigious  light.  It 
rose  in  the  N.N.W.,  passed  to  the  east,  verged  southward, 
and  gradually  disappeared.  It  continued  visible  about  half  a 
minute,  and  seemed  in  its  course  to  undergo  a  change  com* 
pared  to  bursting. 

It  was  seen  m  Shetland,  at  sea,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  at 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  It  proceeded  over  Yorkshire ;  and 
in  Lincolnshire  deviated  to  the  east,  and  appeared,  to  burst. 
It  then  passed  over  Cambridgeshire,  Sufiblk,  and  -Essex,  and 
at  Ostend  and  CaJais  was  considered  as  vertical.  ,1t  was  also 
seen  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  ^together  throt%;h  a  course 
of  1 000  mQes.  Nothing  was  more  surprising  tUah  the  Brflliant 
and  intense  light  which  it  afforded. 

A  comparison  of  its  elevation  in  differeikt  ^ace&  ^^sst^ 

AMt  it  was  from  57  to  60  miles  in  height,  'w^ejc^,  Vj  \!Ran»l'» 

ihe  air  s§  4Ofi00  tuaeu  more  iwe  than  wUK  w^vndiieX*^^**^ 

T 
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bemd  M  double  the  diatance,  like  uidkjdwaB 

. *^-  Mtrendjf  «t  tlie  same  time  inLioooliidiiRwl 

.K«t  lk.B.«salGUlateB  that  it  wwhalf  a  mile  ecn«»s^ 
Cvo^dei  kMig,  iriiile  its  train  was  10  or  IStanet  Joogerte 
thtbodjr,  Sttdi  an  eDormous  mass,  as  larae  as s  coondenbk 
*-an,  aaovny  with  such  extreme  wodtj^  aSbrda  jusJ 


Its  veloatf  was  so  mat,  that  it  appeared  to  pns  through 

JMO  or  ISOO  mthm  in  40  or  45  seconds,  whkh  g^mirom 

SD  Ift  as  i^ilet  per  second ;  that  ip,  JOO  times  more  ni^  than 

*a«iili.««etBDOiifaaa,  and  greater  than   the  Telocity  of  the 

.Mtii  In  in  oAit,    Dr.  B.  concludes  it  to  have  heen  at^ 

■ill  |«  iwasdt  »d  90  taaei  greater  than  aound. 

IkTMleor  mm.  laai  on  the  6th  of  October,  178S, 
dwa  tba  oAer.  U  fMMd  firom  the  northward  ;  hoi 
was  so  iqni  Um  Aoqi^  I>r.  Bkc^  aair  it  himself  he  coul^ 
aot  disliagiash  whsflier  ifc psMcfl  to  or  fawa  the  S.E,  Its 
he%lit  must  ha^e  been  40  or  £0  nules,  sndila^idiKaty  abow 
IS  miles  per  secoad, 

Ik.  B.  apeculates  on  die  csnae  and  source  of  these  bodieir 
hut  a  Telocity  ao  near  tbat  of  the  earth  in  its  ortMt  seems  to 
{Rore  that  they  are  unooanected  with  our  gk>be»  wadpeabapi 
mtij  become  luminoaa  and  noiay  by  paaaing  tfann^h  our 
atmoHihere* 

On  <ik  Ciinsiraefioa  of  Me  iBSxreens.     B^  Dr.  Hesscbel- 

Foa  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  fiiced  atar^  Dr.  H.  con- 
structed a  telescope  with  a  large  aperture»  ao  as  to  increase 
the  light  Ita  fidd  of  view  was  a  quarter  of  a  degree  in 
diameter. 

On  v>pIyiDg  this  telescope  to  the  milky-way,  itcompletdj 
leaolved  the  whole  into  small  atars^  whidi  his  fbrmer  U^ 
copes  had  not  light  enough  to  eflfect.  He  aay%  **  The  glorious 
multitude  of  stars  that  preaented  themaelrea  aboat  the  hand 
and  club  of  Orion  was  truly  astonishing.  I  fbond  that  vjl 
fields,  promiscuously  taken,  contauied  1  lOg  60^  70, 90, 70)  tnd 
74  stars  each.  A  belt  of  1 5  de^greea  broad,  and  two  wide,  or 
the  quantity  which  I  often  view  in  an  hour'a  time,  could  DOt 
contain  lesa  than  50^000  atars  large  enou^  to  be  numbered; 
«nd  I  auspect  there  were  twice  aa  many  more  which  I  couU 

Of  .ta^  that  tbejran*  amqged  into  stnu^whid) 
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to  run  on  to  a  great  length.  The  milky-way  is  un- 
^kmfaitedly  nothing  but  a  stratum  of  fixed  stars.  It  is  yerv 
pnbMe  that  this  great  stratum  is  that  in  which  our  sun  is 
placed^  though  not  in  the  centre  of  its  thickness,  and  we  seem 
to  be  so  situated  as  to  view  it  sideways,  and  hence  its  bril- 
liancy. The  sun  h  therefore  in  this  great  stratum^  and  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  place  where  some  smaller  stratum 
Ivanches  out  from  it.  The  mOky-way  is  the  appearance  of 
the  prcjection  of  the  stars  in  this  stratum,  and  its  secondary 
fafanchei.  By  applying  ourselves  with  all  our  powers  to  the 
hnprovement  of^  telescopes,  which  I  consider  as  yet  in  thehr 
mfant  state,  we  shall  in  time  po'haps  be  able  to  delineate  die 
Ulterior  oonstraction  of  the  heavens." 

**  The  stupendous  sidereal  system  which  we  inhabit,  this  ex- 
tensive stratum,  and  its  secondary  branch,  consisting  of  many 
mfllibnfl  of  stan,  is  in  all  pobabuity  a  detached  nebula.  In 
the  most  crowded  parts,  I  hare  had  fields  of  view  that  con- 
tamed  DO  lesa  dian  588  stars,  and  these  have  contmued  for 
many  minutes,  so  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no  less  than 
1 16,000  itan  passed  through  the  view  o£  my  telescope." 

**  My  present  telescope  mil  not  only  reach  the  stars  at  407 
times  file  distance  of  Suius,  so  as  to  custingoish  them,  but  has 
also  the  power  of  showing  the  united  lustre  of  the  accumu- 
lated stars  that  compose  a  milky  nebulosity  at  a  distance  far 
greater.  There  are  many  roimd  nebula  of  about  five  or  six 
minutes  in  diameter,  the  stars  of  which  I  can  very  distinctly 
see,  the  centres  of  which  may  be  600  times  the  distance  of 
Sirius  from  as,  and,  from  other  considerations,  perhaps,  6000 
times.  A  nebula  which  by  my  telescope  is  perfectly  milky 
cannot  weQ  be  supposed  to  be  at  less  than  6000  or  8000  times 
the  distance  of  Smus." 


/few  B^qterimettii  cm  HeaL    By  CoL  SirB.  Thomfsok,  Knt 

F.R.S.— 11786.'] 

ExAMiMiwo  the  conducting  power  of  air,  and  of  various 
other  fluid  and  solid  bodies,  with  regard  to  heat,  I  was  led  to 
examine  the  conductmg  power  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 
From  the  striking  analogy  between  the  electric  fluid  and  heat, 
respectn^  their  conductors  and  non-conductors,  (havmg  found 
that  bodies  in  eeneral,  which  are  conductors  or  the  electric 
fluid,  are  likewise  good  conductors  of  heat>  and^  oti  \k<&  ^:«tL- 
trary,  that  electric  bodies,  or  such  as  are  bad  coivdiMcXot^  ^ 
ihe  electric  Huid,  are  likewise  bad  conduGU>T«  ot  YveaX^^^"^* 
Xwf  io  iawgine  that  the  Tonricellian  yacuum,  ^VacVv^  Vaspira 

Y  2 
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to  a£Ford  so  ready  a  passage  to  the  electric  fluid,  would  abo 
have  afforded  a  ready  passage  to  heat.  The  common  ex- 
periments of  heating  and  cooling  bodies  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  I  concluded  inadequate  to  determining  ttus 
.question  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  perfect  void  of  air  by  means  of  the  pump;  but  abo  on 
account  of  the  moist  vapour  which,  exhaling  from  the  wet 
leather  and  the  oil  used  m  the  machine,  expanda  under  the 
receiver,  and  fills  it  with  a  watery  fluid,  iHuoh,  though  ex- 
tremely rare,  is  yet  capable  of  conducUng  a  great  deal  ^  heat : 
I  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  other  contrivances. 

It  appears  that  the  Torricellian  vacuum^  which  affords  so 
ready  a  passage  to  the  electric  fluid,  so  far  from  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  is  a  much  worse  one  than  common  air, 
which  of  itself  is  reckoned  among  the  worst :  flor,  when  th^ 
bulb,  of  the  thermometer  was  surrounded  with  an*,  and  the 
instrument  was  plunged  into  boiUng  water,  the  mercury  rose 
from  18°  to  21°  in  45  seconds ;  but  in  the  former  expermi^^ 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  a  Torricellian  yacuum,  it  required 
to  remain  in  the  boiling  water  one  minute  SO  seconds  =  90 
seconds,  to  acquire  tliat  degree  of  heat.  In  the  vacumn  it 
required  five  mmutes  to  rise  to  48V^ ;  but  in  air  it  rose  to 
that  height  in  two  minutes  4tO  seconds ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  times  in  the  other  observations  was  nearly  toe  same* 

It  appears  from  other  experiments,  that  the  conducting 
power  of  air  to  that  of  the  Torricellian  yacuum,  under  dK 
circumstances  described,  is  as  1000  to  702  nearly ;  for  the 

auantities  of  h^at  communicated  being  equal,  the  mtensity  of 
le  communication  is  as  the  times  inversely. 
By  others  it  appears,  that  the  conducting  power  of  air  is  to 
that  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum  as  9} }  to  16^%  inycreely,  or 
as  1000  to  603. 

Taking  now  the  conducting  powers  of  mercuir  =  1000^  the 
conducting  powers  of  the  other  mediums,  as  determmed  by 
these  experiments,  will  be  as  annexed,  yiz. 

Mercury    -----  1000 

Moist  air    -        •        •        •        -  dSO 

Water S4« 

Common  air,  density  =  1     • 

Rarefied  air,  density  =  J     - 

Rarefied  air,  density  =  ^   -        -  78 

The  TorriceWiaxi  ^ojcMxxm     •        •  5S 

Ax^  it^  these  proportiotA  axe  V)^e  ^)faAxi^^«ik  <^\>a^  ^ 
|^fj>  diflTerent  mediums  «t«  c»g«i^^  <iS:  X3c«\i>Tra>x&i\%  \bl  ^^ig\ 
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SVen  time ;  and,  consequently,  these  numbers  express  the  re- 
tive  sensible  temperatures  of  the  mediums,  as  well  as  their 
conducting  powers. 


On  ike  StnUa  observed  in  sinking  far  IVaier  at  Boston^  Lin*     - 
calnshire.    By  Mr,  James  LntBiRDy  Surveyor  to  the  Cor* 
poration.  —  [1787.] 

May  7.  1783,  George  Naylor,  of  Louth,  well-borer,  began 
to  bore  at  the  well  in  the  Market-Place,  Boston ;  which  had 
been  sunk  and  bored  to  the  depth  of  186  feet  from  the  sur-^ 
face,  in  1747*  by  Thomas  Partridge.  The  well  was  made 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  five  feet  at  the  bottom^ 
and  27  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  prevei\ted  from  falling  in  by 
a  circular  frame  of  wood,  which  goes  from  the  sur&ce  of  thie 
earth  to  the  depth  of  SI  feet  six  inches,  and  is  there  sup* 
ported  by  brick-work,  laid  on  a  bed  of  light  coloured  blue 
day,  wbidi  continues  to  the  depth  of  36  feet  from  tlic  sur^ 
face,  where  is  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  about  18  inches  thick^ 
and  under  it  the  same  sort  of  blue  clay  as  before,  which  con- 
tinues to  die  depth  of  48  feet  from  the  surface.  Below  thii 
is  a  bed  of  daric-coloured  stone,  like  rag-stone,  about  six  incheff 
thick,  from  under  which  George  Naylor  says  that  a  salt 
spring  issues.  Beneath  this  layer  c^  stone  is  a  bed  of  dark- 
blue  day,  whidi  continues  to  the  depth  of  75  feet  from  the 
surface,  where  is  a  bed  of  stone,  of  a  lightish  colour,  about 
six  inches  thick,  and  under  it  a  bed  of  dcurk-blue  day,  which 
continues  to  the  depth  of  114  feet  from  the  surface,  where  is 
a  bed  of  stone,  of  a  brightish  colour,  about  eight  inches  thick, 
and  under  it  a  bed  of  gravel,  about  six  inches  thick,  where 
Georse  Naylor  says  there  is  another  salt  spring.  Under  the 
gravel  is  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  clay  resembling  black-lead, 
which  continues  to  the  depth  of  174  feet  from  the  Burface, 
when  it  changes  to  a  chalky  clay,  intermixed  with  small  peb^ 
bles  and  flints,  which  continues  about  three  inches,  and  then 
changes  to  the  same  kind  of  dark-coloured  clay  as  before  ;  in 
whi(£,  afier  boring  to  the  depth  of  186  feet  from  the  surfiicoy 
he  came  to  the  solid  earth  bored  to,  in  1747,  by  the  above* 
mentioned  Thomas  P&rtridge.  Afler  boring  in  the  same  kind 
of  clay  to  the  depth  of  210  feet  from  the  surface,  it  changes 
to  a  lighter-coloured  one,  which  continues  about  six  inches, 
and  then  changes  dark  again,  and  continues  so  to  the  de^tK 
of  342  feet  from  the  surface,  where  is  a  bed  ot  i^^^'^  «ci^ 
white-coloured  earth,  about  half  an  ind\  th\c\u  «xid  >xsv^ct  \\.  % 

T    S  . 
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li|jbl«oloaRd  earth  like  that  at  210  feet  from  the  wriice» 
mod  aBdar  It  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  day. 

jU  Che  distance  of  447  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  aM 
of  dark-coloured  earth,  mixed  with  chalk  and  grave),  whid 
eoarimies  to  the  depth  of  449  feet  10  inches  from  the  sm- 
fta^  where  b  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  earth  without  any  chalk 
sad  wHh  Tcry  little  gnifd,  which  continues  ts  the  dejpth  of 
454  feet  seren  inches  from  the  sur&ce ;  there  it  changes  to 
a  dark"Coloured  earth,  mixed  with  chalk  and  gn^el,  which 
^satmaes  to  the  depth  of  456  feet  &gbt  inches  from  the  sor- 
jftT' *h«l^"*^res  to  a  dark-coloured  earth  without  any 
drikt  mi  wWi  irsry  Httie  gravel,  which  contmaes  to  the 
dallltf  ASl  Ceaifiram  the  sur&ce,  and  then  ctmngea  to  i 
lylsr  estaar;  sod  ttoa  coatmues  to  the  depth  of '462  feel 
sad  fiiv  hiches  fton  tiha  suibce,  where  it  chan^^es  to  s 
jhriber  cohmr,spd  so  eoatjnuas  to  tJte  depth  of  470  feet  three 
iaJdhes  from  die  sor&oa.  Hare  the  gnnrnd  daooges  to  a  darlc- 
coloured  earth,  nuxed  wtth  daJk  sad  mwc^wYik^  contxnuef 
to  the  depth  of  470  feet  seven  inches  mm  the  surface,  where 
he  came  to  a  bed  of  stone,  like  rM^-stoae,  sbout  13  inches 
tUok,  which  ground  into  powder  witn  the  ^i^ndile,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth.     Under  tnis  bed  of  stone  is  a  dark-colouivd 
earth,  without  any  chalk,  and  with  but  little  gravel,  which 
eoatinues  to  the  dbpth  of  472  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  when  it 
cbanges  something  lighter,  and  continues  so  about  two  inche«i 
where  the  earth  appeart  to  be  mixed  with  dudk  and  grsvel, 
and  continues  so  for  about  one  inch,  when  it  changes  to  a 
blade  silt,  having  a  great  deal  of  lighi-ooloured  ssnd  in  it. 

Of  7%ree  Foicancu  in  ike  Mean.    J^  Wm»  Emmscbsu 

LL.D.  F.R.S.—  [1787.] 

Apbil  19.  1787,  I  perceive  three  volcanoes  in  difeent 
places  of  the  dark  part  of  the  new  moon.  Two  of  them  are 
either  already  nearly  extinct,  or  otherwise  in  a  state  fX  sp> 
proadiing  eruption ;  which,  perhi4)6,  may  be  dedded  next 
lunation.  The  third  shows  an  actual  eruption  of  fire,  or 
luminous  matter. 

April  20.  1787,  die  volcano  biuns  with  greater  violence 
than  last  night  I  believe  its  diameter  cannot  be  less  than 
3*,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Geoigian  planet;  as  Ju- 

^mZ^  "^r""  ?^  ^^^}  ^""^  ^^  telescope  to  liis  third 
Se^vilSi^ol  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  bVmingpartrf 
ul^^J^u  ^  ^"«J  to  at  least  twice  that  of  the  Site. 
H.««*  we  may  compute  that  the  shining  or  bum^gi^tter 
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must  be  above  three  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
round  figure,  and  very  sharplj  defined  on  the  edges.  Hie 
other  two  volcanoes  are  much  farther  towards  the  centre  of 
the  moon,  and  resemble  large,  pretty  fieunt  nebuke,  that  are 
gradually  much  brighter  in  the  middle ;  but  no  well  defined 
luminous  spot  can  be  discerned  in  tliem.  These  three  spota 
are  plainly  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  rest  of  the  marks  on 
Che  moon ;  for  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  earth 
isy  in  its  present  situation,  sufficiently  bright,  with  a  ten* 
feet  reflector,  to  show  the  moon's  spots,  even  the  darkest  of 
them :  nor  did  I  perceive  any  similar  phenomena  last  luna- 
tion, though  I  then  viewed  the  same  places  with  the  same 
instrument. 

The  iqppearance  of  what  I  have  called  the  actual  fire  or 
eruptioii  of  a  volcano  exactly  resembled  a  small  piece  of 
bumii^  charcoal,  when  it  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  coat  of 
white  ashes,  which  frequently  adhere  to  it  when  it  has  been 
some  time  ignited ;  and  it  had  a  degree  of  brightness,  about 
as  strong  as  that  with  which  such  a  coal  woiud  be  seen  to 
glow  in  nint  daylight.  AU  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  seemed  to  be  faintly  illuminated  by  the  eruption,  and 
were  gradually  more  obscure  as  they  lay  ac  a  greater  distance 
from  the  crater. 


JEsqifenmenii  made  to  determine  the  positive  and  rdative  Qtum^ 
Hike  of  MiMhtrt  ohwrhed  from  the  Atnuaphere  by  varkme 
SuieianeUy  under  simiiar  Circumetances.  jB^  Sir  Bmitj^ 
Tbomfsox,  KnL  -F./Z-iS.— [1787.] 

Havimg  provided  a  quantity  of  each  of  the  under-mentioned 
substances,  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanness  and  purity,  says  Sir 
B.  T.,  I  exposed  them,  spread  out  on  dean  China  plates,  24* 
hours  in  the  dry  air  of  a  very  warm  room,  the  last  six  hours 
the  heat  being  kept  up  to  85^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  i; 
after  which  I  entered  the  room  with  a  very  accurate  balanct» 
and  weighed  emud  quantities  of  them,  as  expressed  in  the  foU 
lowing  table.  Then  each  substance  being  equally  spread  out 
on  a  dean  China  plate,  tliey  were  removed  mto  a  very  larga 
unmhabited  room  on  the  second  floor,  where  the^  were  e»> 
posed  4^  hours,  on  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  air  of  the  room  being  at  the  temperature  of  45^  F. ;  after 
which  they  were  carefiuly  weighed  in  the  room,  and  were 
found  to  weigh  as  under  mentioned. 

They  were  then  removed  into  a  very  dasnv^  c^^> 
placed  on  a  table,  in  the  middle  of  a  va\^t)  "nViet^  ^^ 

Y  4 


-^  I  eSL"^>  vJr^fer  the  X'L""^*'^^^ 


"••▼er'i  fin.  •  /^'^  ''^- 

«*  f  fc,."Wtberf'         -    1067  //^^ 

g^3-T-«-e«„e.:i0g  lis 

fltttetl  K  .''^0^  fine    .ku  •     ICH3  ^^^ 

Ji"  »«n  known,  th^,     "  -i  JOW 

fwra  next  the  dt!„      *  ^ooUea  rf„»i. 

fAeiune  A^  "^  « »e  ,r«L.?**  body  ?  ^-J??*""  »»^  » 


are 
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Ok  the  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo*    By  Mr.  Edwako 

The  first  appearance  of  cuckoos  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
part  of  England  where  these  observations  were  made,  \H 
about  the  17th  of  April.  The  song  of  the  male,  which  is 
well  known,  soon  proclaims  its  arrival.  The  song  of  the  fe» 
nude,  if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  so 
called,  is  wiaely  different,  and  has  been  so  little  attended  to, 
that  I  believe  few  are  acquainted  with  it.  I  know  not  how 
to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  by  a  comparison  with  the  notes 
of  any  other  bird ;  but  the  cry  of  the  dab-chick  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  it. 

The  cuckoo  makes  choice  of  the  nests  of  a  great  variety  of 
small  birds.  I  have  known  its  egg  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  hedge-^MUTow,  the  water-wagtail,  the  titlark,  the  yellow 
hammer,  the  green  linnet,  and  the  whinchat.  Among  these 
it  generally  selects  the  three  former ;  but  shows  a  much 
greater  pfutiality  to  the  hedge-sparrow  than  to  any  of  the 
rest ;  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion,  this 
bird  only,  in  the  following  account,  will  be  considered  as  the 
foster-parent  of  the  cuckoo,  except  in  instances  which  are 
particularly  specified. 

The  hedge-sparrow  commonly  takes  up  four  or  five  days  iil 
laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time,  generally  afler  she  has 
laid  one  or  two,  the  cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit  her  egg 
among  the  rest,  leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the 
hedge-sparrow.  This  intrusion  often  occasions  some  discom* 
posore ;  for  the  old  hedge-sparrow,  at  intervals,  while  she  is 
sitting,  not  unfrequently  throws  out  some  of  her  own  eggsj 
and  sometimes  injures  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  become 
addled ;  so  that  it  more  fircquently  happens,  that  only  two  or 
three  hedge-^iarrows'  eggs  are  hatched  with  the  cuckoo*8^ 
than  otherwise :  biSt  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  she  sits 
the  same  length  of  time  as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  cuckoo's  ege  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than 
her  Own.  However,  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  where 
the  hedge-sparrow  has  either  thrown  out  or  injured  the  egg 
of  the  cudu>o.  When  the  hedge-sparrow  has  sat  her  usual 
time,  and  disengaged  the  young  cuckoo  and  some  of  her 
own  offii{»ring  from  tlie  sheU,  her  own  young  ones,  and  any 
of  her  efggg  that  remain  unhatched,  are  soon  turned  out,  the 
young  cuckoo  remaining  possessor  of  the  i\est»  ^xA  %q\^  ^^c^ 
jcct  of  her  future  care.  The  young  birds  we  ivo\.  \!teN\csiM"^e^ 
lalleii  nor  are  the  eggs  demolished ;  bul  «XL  wt^  \«St  Vft  ^w^ 

y  5 


ot  Uie  nest  entangled  with  the  coa 
formed  its  outside  covering.  On  ex 
one  tnd  of  the  shell  a  little  cracke 
sparrow  it  contained  was  yet  alive, 
tfae  not)  bat  in  a  6m  miiiutM  wa 
b«g  tmm  aMBded  bwAt^otlM 
»  Mooad  time  mm  twwing  >'  Xnl 
&e  oidbM  WM  ranoTC^i  tatkiM 
the  «ga  oootiiiuog  the  hadg^ipata 
neou  birdi  duiiig  thi>  ttoe  flif 
ngna  of  great  anxiety;  but  wkakt 
ame to loe neat agai^  Onlookb^ 
hour  afterwarda,  I  Joiind  the  young 
mni,  aod  lirelr.  The  hedgenqwi 
Main,  vuMlktuibed,  with  thor  nnr 
Avii^  whiclt  time  the^  paid  erei^ 
cddcoo  wat  Main  put  mto  the  nart 
been  n  muu  diUuibed  fa 
tone  they  showed  an  n 
at  length  tber  came,  and  oo  < 
ftw  mnutef,  I  fimnd  the  yonog  apm 
June  18. 1787,  I  examined  tfa»ri 
which  then  «onlaiDed  a  cuckoo's  ■ 
eggs.  On  inapectiog  it  the  dayfl 
had  batched,  but  that  the  nert  iv* 
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load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nett.  It 
remained  in  tliis  situation  alhort  time,  feeling  about  wiUi  the 
extremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the 
business  was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
nest  again.  VVith  these,  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  I  have 
often  seen  it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and  nestling  before 
it  b^gan  its  operations ;  and  the  nice  sensibility  whidi  these 
parts  appeared  to  possess  seemed  sufficiently  to  compensate 
the  want  of  sight,  which  as  yet  it  was  destitute  o£^  1  after- 
wards  put  in  an  egg,  and  this,  by  a  similar  process,  waa 
oonvejred  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  tlvown  out.  These 
expenments  I  have  since  repeated  several  times  in  different 
nests,  and  have  always  found  the  young  cuckoo  disposed  to 
act  in  the  same  manner.  In  climbing  up  tlie  nest,  it  some- 
times drops  its  burden,  and  thus  is  foiled  in  its  endeavours  ; 
but  after  a  little  respite,  the  work  is  resumed,  and  goes  on 
aknost  incessantly  till  it  is  effected.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  extnunrdinary  exertions  of  tlie  young  cuckoo,  when  it  il 
two  or  three  davs  old,  if  a  bird  be  put  into  the  nest  with  it 
that  is  too  weighty  for  it  to  lift  out.  In  tliis  state  it  seema 
ever  restleas  and  uneasy. 

Having  found  tliat  the  old  hedge-sparrow  commonly  throw* 
ont  some  of  her  own  eggs  after  her  nest  has  received  the 
cuckoo's,  and  not  knowing  how  she  might  treat  her  young 
ones,  if  the  young  cuckoo  was  deprived  of  tlie  power  of  dis* 
Bosseasing  them  ^the  nest,  I  made  the  following  experiment: 
July  di  A  yonng  cuckoo,  that  had  been  hatdied  by  a  hedges 
aparrow  ahoat  four  hours,  was  confined  in  the  nest  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  not  possibly  turn  out  the^  joung  liedge- 
apanrows  which  were  hatched  at  the  same  time,  tliough  it 
was  ahnost  incessantly  making  attempts  to  effect  it.  Tlie 
conseouence  waa,  the  oki  bircb  fed  Uie  wliole  alike,  and  ap- 
peareil  in  every  respect  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  tlieir 
awn  youf^  as  to  the  young  cuckoo. 

Tlie  smallness  of  the  cuckoo's  e|^,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  is  a  circumstance  that  hitlierto,  I  believe,  lias 
aacaped  the  notice  of  tlic  ornithologist.  So  great  is  tlie  dia- 
nroportion,  that  it  is  in  general  smaller  tlian  that  of  the 
iiouse-eparrow;  whereas  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  birds 
ia  nearly  as  five  to  one.  I  have  used  the  term  in  general, 
because  eggs  produced  at  different  times  by  tlie  same  bird 
vary  very  much  in  size.  I  found  a  cuckoo's  egg  so  liglit  tliat 
it  weiglied  only  43  grains,  and  one  so  heavy  thal\lN««c^^ 
SS  gnins.  The  colour  of  the  cuckoo  a  ctt»  \»  v»Xt««i^>^*^ 
nme.    Some,  both  ao  ground  and  ^peniSSuQ^  ^^tt]  TD»d^^^ 
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i;  lome  are  indistxacdy  covered 
spots ;  aod  othen  are  marked  with  lines  ot 
in  some  measure,  the  eggs  of  the  jeQim 


of  die  yoni^  cuckoos  beiog  destined  by 

*^  young  hedge-sparrowsy  teems  to  ao 

fcf  •^  PSWfit-cuckoo's  dropping  her  egg  in  the  nests 

. Is  so  small  as  those  I  have  particulariaed.    If  she  were 

mJBAkiMk  the  nest  of  a  bird  which  produced  a  krge  egg, 
— ^  -^-SMuentlj^  a  iai^e  nestJii^,  the  young  cuckoo  wo\ild 
find  an  msuimountahle  difficulty  in  soJely  possessbg 
>«*i*»««^ons  wouki  he  unequal  to  the  labour  of 


:  Jt,  apipsma  a  Irtlia  odnordinary,  that  two  cuckoos'  em 
^ko«M  cvsr  be  dspositad  ia  the  ssme  nest,  as  the  young  one 
pojboad  ftom  one  of  tfiem  mmt  inevitably  perish ;  yet  I 
MvekBOva  two  instances  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  I  shall 
firiate.    June  S7*  1787>  two  oackoos  and  a  hedge-ftparrow 
^rera  hatdied  in  the  same  nest  tins  morning ;  one  hedge- 
qwRow's  egg  remained  wihatched.  In  a  &w  hours  after,  a  con- 
test began  between  the  cuckoos  for  the  possession  of  the  oest, 
lihich  continued  undetermined  till  the  next  afternoon,  when 
one  sf  them,  which  was  somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned  out 
the  other,  ti^ther  with  the  young  hedge-sparrow  and  the 
nphafched  ^g.     This  contest  was  very  remarkable.    The 
oombatants  attemately  appeared  to  have  the  advanti^  as 
each  csrried  the  other  several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
nest,  and  then  sunk  down  again,  oppressed  by  the  w&gbt  o£ 
its  burden,  till  at  length,  after  various  efforts,  the  strongest 
prevailed,  and  was  anerwards  brought  up  by  the  hew- 


To  what  cause  may  we  attribute  these  sii^krities  of  the 

^^'^^  o  ^^  ?^^  °*^^  ^  ®^"«r  to  the  following  circam- 

itanoes  ?  The  short  residence  thS  bird  is  allowed  to  make  in 

the  country  wheia  it  is  destined  to  propagate  iu  spedes,  and 

the  call  that  nature  has  on  it,  during  that  short  residence,  to 

produce  a  numerous  pr<M»ny.    The  cuckoo's  first  appearance 

here  is  about  the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  I7th- 

Its  egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  till  some  weeks  after  its 

arrival,  seldom  before  the  middle  of  May,     A  fortnight  is 

gtei  up  by  the  sitting  bu^  in  hatching  the  egg.     Theyoung 

tiSl^^'i^l  contmues  three  weeks  m  the  nest  before  it 

^^^^  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than  five  weeks  after 

c«.»«cli  ^oQoer  than  the  tune  pomted  out,  not  a  single 
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nestling,  even  one  of  the  earliest,  would  be  fit  to  provide  for 
itself  before  its  parent  would  be  instinctively  directed  to  sedc 
a  new  residence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its  young 
one  ;  for  old  cuckoos  take  their  final  leave  of  tliis  country  the 
first  week  in  July. 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  young  cuckoo,  there 
is  one  that  shows  itself  very  early.  Long  before  it  leaves  the 
nest,  it  firequentlv,  when  irritated,  assumes  the  manner  of  a 
bird  of  prey,  looks  ferocious,  throws  itself  back,  and  pecks  at 
any  thing  presented  to  it  with  great  vehemence,  oflen  at  the 
same  time  making  a  chuckling  noise  like  a  young  hawk. 
Sometimes,  when  disturbed  in  a  smaller  degree,  it  makes  a  kind 
of  hissing  noise,  accompanied  with  a  heaving  motion  of  the 
whole  body.  The  growth  of  the  young  cuckoo  is  unconi« 
monly  rapid.  The  chirp  is  plaintive,  like  that  of  the  hedge- 
Kpanow;  but  the  sound  is  not  acquired  from  the  foster-parent, 
as  it  is  tlie  same  whether  it  be  reared  by  the  hedge-sparrow 
or  any  other  bird*  It  never  acquires  the  adult  note  during  iti 
stajy  m  this  country. 

fhere  seems  to  be  no  precise  time  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  jTOung  cuckoos.  I  believe  they  go  off  in  succession,  pro- 
babiy  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves ;  for  thoueh  they  stay  nere  till  they  become  nearly 
equal  in  size  and  growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckoo,  yet 
in  this  very  state  die  fostering  care  of  the  hedge-sparrow  is 
not  withdrawn  from  them.  I  have  firequently  seen  the  young 
cuckoo  c^  such  a  size  that  the  hedge-sparrow  has  perched  on 
its  back,  or  half-expanded  wing,  in  order  to  gain  sufficient 
elevation  to  put  the  food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced 
stage,  I  believe  that  young  cuckoos  procure  some  food  fo^ 
themsebres ;  like  the  young  rook,  for  instance,  which  in  part 
feeds  itself,  and  is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones  till  the  approach 
of  the  pairing  season.  If  they  did  not  go  off  in  succession,  it 
is  probable  we  should  see  them  in  large  numbers  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August ;  for,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty* 
when  in  a  nestling  state,  they  must  now  appear  very  nume^ 
rous,  since  all  of  them  must  have  quitted  the  nest  before  thia 
time.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  they  are  not  more  nume- 
rous at  any  season  than  the  parent-birds  are  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June. 

The  same  instinctive  impulse  which  directs  the  cuckoo  to 
deposit  her   eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  directs  her 
young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young  of  iha  ornvw  c(l 
the  nest.     Tlic  scheme  of  nature  would  be  mcoia^eXe  '^^^^ 
oui  it ;  for  it  would  be  extremely  difficulty  \t  ivot  vBo?eor* 
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fiir  the  little  birds,  destined  to  find  suocour  fiv  tbe  cuduwy  to 
find  it  aiso  fiir  their  own  young  ones,  after  m  certain  period} 
Bor  would  there  be  room  m  the  whole  to  inhabit  the  nesL 

OOalogueifa  Thmsandcf  tiewNeMiB and  CSbultrsqf  Stars; 
widk  a  few  intrvduciorv  Remarks  on  ike  Qmstmeiiim  ^  At 
Heavens.    By  Wm.  Hersceml,LL.D.  F.B.S.—lVteB.'} 

The  method  I  hare  taken  of  analysing  the  heaEfais»  aa  if 
were,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  by  which  we  cao  aime  at  a 
knondedge  of  their  constmctioo*  In  the  prosecutaao  of  m 
extensive  an  undertaking,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  many 
things  must  have  been  suggested,  by  the  great  varie^  m  tlie 
order,  the  size,  and  the  oompressioo  of  the  stars»  aa  ne|rpn* 
aented  themseWes  to  my  new. 

To  begin  our  investigation  acoordiag  to  aome  oidav  ^^  « 
depart  from  the  objects  immediately  around  ua  te  ^  dmai 
venote  that  our  telescopes,  of  the  greatest  power  to  penetrate 
hito  space,  can  reach.  From  the  eigth,  considered  aa  a  plaiwti 
and  the  moon  as  its  satdUiite,  we  pass  throu|^  the  region  of 
tbe  rest  of  the  planets,  and  their  satellites.  The  siniilarit|f 
between  all  these  bodies  is  sufficiently  striking  to  allow  «s  io 
oomprehend  them  und^  one  general  definition»  of  bodiosnet 
lummous  in  themselves,  revdiving  round  the  aun.  Thi  grsal 
diminution  of  light,  when  refle^ed  from  sudi  bodies,  espe* 
dally  when  they  are  also  at  a  great  distance  firoat  the  Ittht 
which  illuminates  them,  precludes  all  possibility  of  foUoihm 
them  a  great  way  into  space.  This  oonsidentkNi  hniws  m 
back  to  the  sun,  as  a  refulgent  fountain  of  light,  wlme  ii 
Mablishes,  at  the  same  time,  beyond  a  dcmbt,  thst  every 
must  likewise  be  a  sun,  shining  by  its  own  native  bri^ 
H^e^  then,  we  come  to  the  move  c^Ntal  parts  of  the 
construction. 

.  These  suns,  every  one  of  whidi  is  probacy  of  i 
consequence  to  a  system  of  planets,  satellites,  and  oonets,  aa 
CRur  own  sun,  are  now  to  be  considered,  in  their  turn,  aa  tba 
minute  parts  of  a  proportiokally  grsater  wholb.  By 
mv  analysis  it  aj^iears,  that  the  heavens  oonshit  of  re^^oM 
mere  suns  are  gathered  into  separate  systems,  and  that  the 
catalogues  I  have  given  comprehend  a  Ust  of  audi  ayatenai 
but  may  we  not  hope  that  our  knowledge  will  not  stop,  abort 
St  the  bare  enumeration  of  phenomena  capable  of  giving  «aae 
MUJcA  instruction?   V^hy«ho\ild  we  be  less  inquisitive  than  the 

natorai  philosopher,  who  aomeidme^  es«a%raGGL«si\&Lf3QMida»i 

44rie  AUinbeF  or  qpediDflDn  oC  %  ^f^an^  fff  «Bk 
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to  present  us  with  the  history  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  decay? 
Let  us  then  compare  together,  and  class  some  of  these  num»* 
rous  sidereal  groups,  that  we  may  trace  the  operations  of  natural 
causes  as  far  as  we  can  perceive  their  agency.  Hie  moet 
simple  form,  in  which  we  can  view  a  sidereiJ  system,  is  that  of 
being  globular.  This  also,  very  favourably  to  our  design,  is 
that  which  has  presented  itself  most  frequently,  and  of  whikli 
I  have  given  tlie  greatest  collection. 

But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  wliat  is  our 
idea  of  a  cluster  of  stars,  and  by  what  means  we  have  ol>- 
tained  it.  For  an  instance,  I  shall  take  the  phenomenon 
which  presents  itself  in  many  dusters :  it  n  that  of  a  number 
of  lucid  spots,  of  equal  lustre,  scattered  over  a  circular  spaoe^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  gradually  more  comiMresed  to- 
wards the  middle ;  and  which  compression,  in  the  dusters  to 
which  I  allude,  is  generally  carried  so  far  as,  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  to  end  in  a  luminous  centre,  of  a  resolvable  blaze  of 
light.  To  solve  this  appearance,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
stars  of  any  given,  very  unequal  magnitudes,  may  easily  be 
so  arranged,  m  scattered,  much  extended,  irregular  rows,  as  to 
produce  the  above-described  picture;  or,  that  stars,  scat* 
tered  about  almost  promicuously  within  the  fhistrum  of  a 
given  cone,  may  be  assigned  of  such  properly  diversified  mag- 
nitudes as  also  to  form  the  same  picture.  But  who,  that  Is 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  can  seriously  main- 
fain  such  improbable  conjectures  ?  To  consider  this  only  in  a 
▼ery  coarse  way,  let  us  suppose  a  cluster  to  consist  of  5000 
stars^  and  that  each  of  them  may  be  put  into  one  of  5000 
given  places,  and  have  one  of  5000  assigned  magnitudea. 
Then,  without  extending  our  calculation  any  further,  we  hav« 
25,000,000  of  chances,  out  of  which  only  one  will  answer  the 
above  improbable  conjecture,  while  all  the  rest  are  against  it; 
When  we  now  remark  tliat  this  relates  only  to  the  given  placet 
within  the  frustrum  of  a  supposed  cone,  whereas  these  stars 
might  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  visible  space  of  the 
heavens ;  that  they  might  have  been  scattered,  even  within 
the  supposed  cone,  in  a  million  of  places  different  from  the 
assumed  ones,  the  chance  of  this  apparent  duster  not  beii» 
a  real  one  will  be  rendered  so  highly  improbable  that  n 
oueht  to  be  entirely  rejected. 

Mr.  Michell  computes,  with  respect  to  the  six  brightest 
stars  of  the  Pleiades  only,  that  the  odds  are  near  500,000  to  1» 
that  no  six  stars,  AUt  of  the  number  of  those  "vvViVd^  «x^  «Q^a0^ 
In  splendour  to  the  faintest  of  them,  scaUeted.  «l1  twAsscE^^ 
the  whole  hearcDB,  would  be  witUa  so  snxdi  a  SMftasicft  ^s** 
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iadet  are.     Taking  it,  then,  for  griDtcd, 
»  —  -^-'  ™^—  HPP^*'  to  be  gathered  together  in  a  groyp 
^     li  MwaMty  thus  aocoraulaied,  I  proceed  to  prore  also  tkt 
thgr  vt  iwarijr  of  an  equal  magnitude. 

ftt  dnrtor  itMlf»  on  account  of  the  small  angle  it  subtends 
tMiaqp^  we  Muit  aimooe  to  be  very  far  removed  from  us. 
Jb^  wva  the  Man  which  oompoce  it  at  the  iime  distance 
one  another  as  Sinus  is  from  the  sun,  and  supposing 
'^nar  to  be  aeen  under  an  angle  of  10  minutes,  and  to 
30  slan  in  one  of  its  dtametersy  we  should  have  ^ 
rfwjchsttrs  i^seconds ;  and  therefore  the  dis- 
^■^-*—  from  us  about  17,000  times  j<reater  thu 


Dl  nn^utude  of  these  stars  is  equal, 
na  ia  also  eqaal* — because  ire  may 
■Mk  Mij^cttte  diameter  of  die  da«ler» which,  if  the  ceatn 
ba  ITiOOO  tnci  Ac  distance  of  Sbrtna  from  ua,  will  give  us 
17ijOS5  fer  the  fitftheit, and  n/XK>  wanting^  for  the  nearest 
flar  of  the  cluster ;— it  fibUowa,  that  we  must  either  gWei^ 
Iba  idea  of  a  duster,  and  recur  to  the  above  refuted  suppositioii, 
or  admit  the  equally  of  the  stars  that  compose  these  clusters 
itis  to  be  remarked,  that  we  do  not  mean  entirely  to  exdode 
dl  nriety  of  size ;  for  the  very  great  distance,  and  the  conie- 
qoent  snudlness  of  the'componeni  clustering  stars,  will  not  per- 
nilt  us  to  be  extremely  precise  in  the  estimation  of  their  nuigni- 
tndes ;  tho^  we  have  certainly  seen  enough  of  them  0 
know  that  they  are  contained  within  pretty  namnr  linu'ts: 
and  do  not  perhaps  exceed  each  other  in  magnitude  taott 
than  in  some  such  proportion  as  one  full-grown  plant  of  a  cer- 
tain 5>ecies  may  exceed  another  full-grown  phmt  of  the  same 
saaoies*  * 


If  we  hare  drawn  proper  coadiuioot  relatiitt  to  the  sbe  rf 
.^  we  may  wuh  stiU  greater  safety  speak  of  their  retotive 
iittMHoni,  MMt  affirm,  that  in  the  same  dtftancesftom  the  cen- 
tum equal  acattenng  takes  place.  If  this  wete  not  the  ctsft 
the  mcwuce  of  a  cIiMter  could  not  be  unifbnnlT  incre»ang 
iabn^itneM  towards  the  middle,  but  would  appear  ndwloM 
ip  tbow  perts  which  were  more  crowded  withT^ :  but,  u 
ftr  as  we  can  distmgmsh.  m  the  dusten  of  which  we  spe«k, 
every  conceninc  circle  mamtams  an  equal  degree  of  compw- 
ttoa,  as  long  as  the  stars  are  ywble ;  and  wS^they  iJoioe 
tfo  crowded  to  be  dutinguished,  an  equal  briBhtoLTdS 
ph«,  «  jqj«l  d»t««e.  from  the  centr^ThST^e  SS 

««»'**«»yai5guBentwill  be  to  rfiow  that  th**e 
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clustere  are  of  a  globular  form.  This  again  we  rest  on  the 
sound  doctrine  of  chances.  Here,  by  way  of  strength  to  our 
ailment,  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  in  all  round  nebuls^ 
U tough  the  reasons  we  have  for  believing  tliat  they  consist  of 
stars  have  not  as  yet  been  entered  into.  For  what  I  liave  to 
say  concerning  their  spherical  figure  will  equally  hold  good, 
whether  they  be  groups  of  stars  or  not.  In  my  catalogues  we 
have,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  1000  of  these  round  objects. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  a  group  of  stars,  or  of  a 
nebula,  which  we  would  introduce  instead  of  the  spherical  one, 
such  as  a  cone,  an  ellipsis,  a  spheroid,  a  circle  or  a  cylinder,  it  will 
be  evident  that  out  of  1000  situations,  which  tlie  axes  of  such 
forms  may  have,  there  is  but  one  that  can  answer  the  pheno- 
menon for  which  we  want  to  account ;  and  that  is,  when 
those  axes  are  exactly  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  object  to  the 
place  of  the  observer.  Here,  again,  we  have  1,000,000  of 
chances,  of  which  all  but  one  are  against  any  other  hypothesia 
than  that  which  we  maintain,  and  which,  for  this  reason, 
ou^t  to  be  admitted. 

The  last  thing  to  be  inferred  from  the  above-related  ap- 
pearances is,  that  these  clusters  of  stars  are  more  condensed 
Cowards  the  centre  than  at  the  surface.  If  there  should  be  a 
group  of  stars  in  a  spherical  form,  consisting  of  such  as  were 
equaluy  scattered  over  all  the  assigned  space,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  gradually  more  compressed  and  brighter  m 
the  middle,  much  less  would  it  seem  to  have  a  bright  nucleus 
in  the  centre.  A  spherical  cluster  of  an  eoual  compression 
within, — for  that  such  there  are  will  be  seen  hereafter, — majf. 
be  distinguished  by  the  degrees  of  brightness  which  tate 
place  in  going  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Now 
as  a  gradual  increase  of  brightness  does  not  agree  with  the  de- 
grees calculated  from  a  supposition  of  an  equal  scattering,  and 
as  the  cluster  has  been  proved  to  be  spherical,  it  must  needs 
be  admitted  that  there  is  indeed  a  greater  accumulation  to- 
wards the  centre.  And  thus,  from  the  above-mentioned  ap» 
pearances,  we  come  to  know  that  there  are  globular  clusten 
of  stars  nearly  equal  in  size,  which  are  scattered  evenly  at 
equal  distances  from  the  middle,  but  with  an  increasing  ac- 
cumulation towards  the  centre.  The  formation  of  round 
clusters  of  stars  and  nebulae  is  eidier  owing  to  central  powers, 
or  at  least  to  one  such  force  as  refers  to  a  centre.  Since, 
then,  almost  all  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  I  have  seen, 
the  number  of  which  is  not  less  than  2300>  are  mot^  ^^xi?* 
densed  and  brighter  in  the  middle  ;  and  «vtvce>  ^taa\  «s«1  ^ 
£}nn,  it  is  now  equally  apparent  that  the  ceutc^Si  WCQsnxi^^Aili^ 
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must  be  the  result  of  central  powers,  ve  may 
nn  that  this  theory  is  no  longer  an  uufouded 
hjpirtiih>  but  k  fully  eataMiahed  oo  grooDib  which  camot 


nf  theae  round  duaters  oonaiat  of  stars  of  a  cerum 
'  ^v^ — ^  *^  ff^^^"^   >bgree   of  compreition,   while  the 
iriMila  diHter  itaeOr  takea  up  a  apsce  of  perhaps  10  minutes; 
'^m  appcsr  to  be  made  up  of  atara  that  are  much  smaiier, 
oraen  more  compresaedy  when  at  the  same  time  the 
—  kseif  subtends  a  much  smaller  ao^e,  such  as  5  minuxes. 
'"^motion  of  the  apparent  mae,  and  compression  of 
vdL  aa  diameter  of  the  duster  to  /bur,  three,  two 
aqy  nay  enwairtently  be  ascribed  to   the  diSeml 
^  Aaaa  dnMn  firona  the  place  in  which  we  ob- 
t  ia  ail  vludi  cama  we  may  admit  a  general 
of  die  ana,  and  eonnraMOQ  of  theaters  t/iae  com- 
aai  to  Idba  dhoa.    Other  dnaten  there  are  that, 
tfa^  come  to  Da  eompaied  with  some  oC  the  fonntf , 
w  to  contain  stars  of  an  equal  maffnitnde,  while  their  cod* 
paHMD  iqppeara  to  be  oonnderafaly  diibrent. 

Thia  method  of  viewing  the  heansna  aeema  to  throw  then 
iMo  a  new  land  of  li^t.  They  now  are  aeen  to  resemble  t 
banriant  garden,  whidi  containa  the  greateat  varietjr  of  prv 
dnctionii  in  different  flouriabing  beda;  and  one  adrsatage  we 
■ay  at  least  reap  from  it  ia,  that  we  can,  aa  it  were,  extead 
Ae  range  of  our  experience  to  an  immenae  dnratioD.  Fofi 
•a  continoa  the  ainme  I  have  borrowed  from  the  TegettUe 
Ungdom,  ia  it  not  afanost  the  same  things  whether  we  live  sab- 
asaaively  to  witneia  the  genninaUon,  blooming.  folttge>  fe* 
onnfity,  fiiding,  widiering,  and  comiption  of  a  f^t,  or  whe- 
ther a  vast  number  of  ^Mcimens,  selected  fiom  CTtry  stsgQ 
daoi^  which  the  pfamt  passes  in  the  course  <^its  existence^ 
he  briuaht  at  once  to  our  view? 

'  Dr.  H.  then  adds  the  catalogue  of  the  1000  new  nebuhe 
aad  dusters  of  stars :  the  numbers,  dates  of  ohsenation,  names, 
situations^  and  several  other  characteriadc  circumstsncesi  sre 
anranged  in  eight  columns  of  a  tables  which  ia  dWided  Vnlo 
eight  chtfses  or  collections : — The  first  dass  is  of  such  as  are 
entitled,  from  their  appearance  in  the  heavens,  bright  neb»d«; 
the  second  clsss  Are  the  faint  nebuUe;  the  third  class,  the nrr 
ftibt  nebulae ;  the  fourth  class,  planetary  nebuls  *  the  fifto 
daa^  very  huge  nebulae ;  the  sixth  ckss»  very  oomnresie^ 

Si^SSJi  nJ^JT'  ^"^  *^r^  chi^  pret^  muS  coai- 
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Discovery  of  a  nxth  and  seventh  SatdUUif  the  Planei  Saturn  $ 
with  Remarks  on  the  Construetum  of  its  JRing^  its  Atmosphere^ 
its  Rotation  on  an  Axisy  and  its  ^Spheroidical  Figure.    JBjf 
Wm.  Hebschel,  LL.D.  F.R.S.—{1190JI 

He  presents  an  account  of  two  new  satellites,  which  he  dis* 
covered  by  means  of  his  large  40-foot  telescope ;  and  has 
called  them  the  sixth  and  seventh,  though  their  situation  in 
the  Satumian  system  entitles  them  to  the  first  and  second 
place. 

The  planet  Saturn  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  engaging 
objects  that  astronomy  otters  to  our  view.  He  observes,  thai 
the  black  disk,  or  belt,  on  the  ring  of  Saturn,  is  not  in  the 
middle  of  its  breadth ;  nor  is  the  ring  subdivided  by  manjT 
such  lines,  as  has  been  represented  m  divers  treatises  oif 
astronomy;  but  that  there  is  one  single,  dark,  considerably 
broad  line,  belt,  or  zone,  on  the  ring,  which  he  alwajrs  perma* 
nently  found  in  the  same  place.  From  his  observations  it 
appears,  that  the  zone  on  the  northern  plane  of  the  ring  is  nol^ 
luce  the  belts  of  Jupiter  or  those  of  Saturn,  subject  to  variations 
of  colour  and  figure ;  but  is  most  probably  owing  to  some 
permanoit  construction  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  itself*  That» 
however,  for  instance,  this  black  belt  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  chain  of  mountains,  may  be  gathered  from  its  being  visible 
all  round  on  the  ring ;  for  at  the  ends  of  the  ansae  there  could 
be  no  shades  visible,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
illumination,  which  would  be  in  the  line  of  the  chain ;  and  the 
same  argument  will  hold  good  against  supposed  'caverns  or 
concavities.  It  is  also  pretty  evident,  that  this  dark  zone  is 
contained  between  two  concentric  circles,  as  all  the  phenomena 
answer  to  the  projection  of  such  a  zone.  ThuSy  the  zone  Is 
continued  all  round  the  ring,  with  a  gradual  decrease  of 
breadth  towards  the  middle  answering  to  the  appearance  oft 
narrow  circular  plane,  projected  into  an  ellipsis. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ring,  we  may  certainly 
affirm,  that  it  is  no  less  solid  and  substantial  than  the  planet 
Itself.  The  same  reasons  which  prove  to  us  the  solidity  of  the 
one  will  be  fiill  as  valid  when  applied  to  the  other.  Thus  we 
sec  the  shadow  of  ^e  body  oi  Saturn  on  the  ring.  In  the 
same  manner  we  see  tlie  shadow  of  the  ring  cast  on  the  planet; 
If  we  deduce  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  body, 
from  the  power  by  which  the  satellites  are  kept  in  their  orbits^ 
and  the  tune  of  their  revolution,  it  must  be  remembeced^^kAX 
the  rin^  is  included  in  the  result.  It  it  aiso  lA  SL'^erj  'i^nx^xc?^^ 
maimer  evident,  that  the  ring  exerts  a  cOTU^detAd^  toccft  ^<^ 
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we  find  them  strong^j  affv-cu.il 

m   their  motions,  which  we  csmot 

^  toanr  odm-  cause  than  the  quantin  of  natter 

"IkLT"^'  "  ^***^  ^"^  CMJght  to  allow  'it  a  proper 

*,™^  M  we  do  not  denv  but  that  the  considerable 

rcaCMB  of  Saturn  must 'also  join  in  iL 

of^e  rtair  of  Saturn  is  genenJl?  brighter  than 

'^^T^'  '"''*'  instance,  the  southern  part  of  the  ring, 

??^  ~**  '^  bodr,  was  seen  ver v  nlainlv  brighter 

*^^  S«urn,  on  which  it  was  projected/ 

«--m  now  CO  one  o#'  ^^  °*^^  remarkable  propertia 

■TfV~  rm^- which  is  its  extreme  thinness. 

'   ZlTf  iL?*^  """^^  ^^  repeatedJj  saw  the 

IS^  "y^y^^'gg;  M^'  even   the  sixth 

beteeaadlKlinidthe  ting  m  such  a  manner 

^    —        ■•  fatoeDcBi  mcTometers  to  estimate  its 

ajy,  J«ty  1&.^178»  the  fint  attdi^te  seemed  to  /lang 

— alh^M|g  arak  dedimng  alittle  towards  the  nonYi,  and 

■aBr  advanced  on  it  towards  the  body  of  Saturn ;  but  the 

p  was  ast  so  thick  aa  die  hidd  point. 

An  ^  1TT5>  I^.  H.  obaerred  a  northern  belt  on  Satuni. 
«|ftU  waa  a  fittfe  iaciincd  to  the  bne  of  the  ring.    May  I 
\  fhm  was  another  bdt,  indined  about  15®  to  the  same 
bus  2  was  more  to  the  south,  and  on  the  following  side 
}  op  m  the  place  in  which  die  ring  crosses  the  bodT. 

**'  ^^  '^.^^  **?  "***"  depressed  towards  the  north, 
ahnHt  ttaKhiwg  the  line  where  the  ting  passed  belu'nd  the 
bsdr.  April  ^  1 .  <  i»  there  were  two  fine  belta^  both  a  Uttk 
iacfiaed  to  die  ring. 

^'^  ^oaj  draw  two  condusions  from  what  has  been  reported 
Tbt  tefC  which  reUtes  to  the  diangea  in  the  appearance  of 
**  ^i!*l'*'-  ^^^  ^tum  has  profaablj  a  Tetr  considerable 
aMuphoe,  m  which  these  chauoges  take  pbce ;  just  as  the 
*«P*y  7?,.  ^  ^^^  of  Jupiter  have  been  iown,  with 
gmt  pntebmtT.  to  be  m  his  atmosphere.  The  next  inference 
«e  awr  draw  trom  die  appearance  of  the  belts  on  Saturn  is, 
dial  dm  pbnet  turns  on  an  axis,  which  is  ni^w-ndicuSar  to 


"n*"  «5!?^  argument,  of  equal  vaUdity  with  the 
^?^-  ^^^r"-  "^^^  "Mentions.  It  i,  founded  on  the 
S''*™*i''Irr?^  ^  ''^^  ^^'^  ^^  S*^'"'  like  Jupiter, 

£K  rtir^^iS^^^j"!^*^^  ^  ^  P^^  andthe^fore 
•mhft  to  be  wpposed  to  turn  on  iu  axw.     It  onnpan  that 

>— «-w«.  t»ken  m  the  line  of  the  ring  and  of 
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the  belts,  we  are  assured  that  the  axis  of  the  planet  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  that  the  equatorial 
diameter  is  to  the  polar  nearly  as  1 1  to  10. 


Obtervatums  on  the  Suffar-Anis.    By  John  Castles^  Esq, 

The  sugar-ants,  so  called  from  their  ruinous  effects  on  the 
sugar-cane,  first  made  their  appearance  in  Grenada  about  the 
year  1770.  Thence  they  contmued  to  extend  themselves  on 
all  sides,  for  several  years ;  destrojring,  in  succession,  every 
sugar-plantation  between  St.  George's  and  St.  John's,  a  space 
of  about  12  miles. 

All  attempts  of  the  planters  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  having  been  found  ineffectual,  it  well  became 
the  legislature  to  offer  great  public  rewards  for  discovering  a 
practicable  method  of  destroying  them,  so  as  to  permit  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  as  formerly.  Accordingly,  an 
act  was  passed,  by  which  such  discoverer  was  entitled  to 
20,000/L,  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury  of  the  island. 
In  Grenada  there  had  always  been  several  species  of  ants, 
differing  in  size,  colour,  &c  which,  however,  were  perfectly 
innocent  with  respect  to  the  sugar-cane.  The  ants  m  ques- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  were  not  only  highly  injurious  to  it, 
but  to  several  sorts  of  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  lemon, 
orange,  &c 

Their  numbers  were  incredible.  The  roads  are  seen  co- 
loured by  them  for  miles  together ;  and  so  crowded  were 
they  in  many  places,  that  the  print  of  the  horses'  feet  would 
appear  for  a  moment  or  two,  till  filled  up  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  AH  die  other  species  of  ants,  Uiough  numerous, 
were  circumscribed  and  confined  to  a  small  spot,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  occupied  by  the  cane-ants,  as  a  mole-hill  to 
a  mountain.  The  common  black  ants  of  that  country  had 
their  nests  about  the  foundation  of  houses  or  old  walls; 
others  in  hollow  trees ;  and  a  large  species  in  the  pastures, 
'iescending  by  a  small  aperture  tinder  ground.  The  sugar- 
xais  universally  constructed  their  nests  among  the  roots  of 
TMurticular  plants  and  trees,  such  as  the  sugar-cane,  lime, 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  &c 

The  use  of  fire  afforded  a  great  probability  of  success ; 
for  it  was  observed,  that  if  wood,  burnt  to  the  state  of  char- 
coal, without  flame,  and  immediately  taken  from  the  fire^  was 
laid  in  their  way,  they  crowded  to  \t  m  «\idi  w«M\ti%^'»w»»" 
berg  as  aeon  to  extinguish  it,  though  mtiv  XXve  i«»\x^c>^^««^  ^ 
thousands  of  them  in  effecting  Ml    T^%  ^w^  ^  litewff  V^iW^ 


mfU^  Mwoelf  crediilei  but,  on  nuHaag  the  txpat 


(  Mr.  C.  found  it  Utcnlly  true.     He  laid  fii ..  _ 

Aiaaid,  wlxre  Ukk  ippeared  but  ■  veiy  few  ante,  ai 
e  of  ■  few  m'mntei  thousuida  were  aeen  crttwdi 


H  '  IhUiWBrB  dauiftiL  iagwtynpet  diatancea  k  a  eape-p 

X* ,  ■i'  b«  mde  fat  tmA  of  men.     Fradigioat  (panticiM 

lilted  M  thia  vmj ;  ftr  Umim  fim^  whai  extiopubed, 

famd  k  the  ahapc  of  moleJuUa,  from  the  n 

•,  •?<  M  bsdka  hnpcd  on  than.      Yet  tbej 


i»  it,  tin  it  waa  perfectly  covered  bj  their  dead  be 

*-    tAiL  tag  at  Draper  diatancea  k  a  eape-p 

fat  eaclt  of  ueni.     Fradigioat  iputiEiM 

.  lua  vmj;  ftr  Utoae  fim^  what  extiopubet' 

■awad  It  the  ahapc  of  moleJuUa,  fimn  the  nunben  o! 
ted  te"      - 

T  "^Vm  cdamitf,  wUch  restated  bo  loag  the  eSbrtc  o 

latwaaatka^naaamd  b)r«iiother,  which,  hoi 

■  Mtbe  other  idnda  ia  Oe  Weat  Indies  audint 

,waa  toGmiada  m  laty  geat  bleating,  nameJv 

B  hi  ITSa    Thaae  anCi  iwe  dm  neata,  or  ceui 

,  the  nccftiooofthcir^p.  only  under  at  anMAg  the  too' 

i  aniA  lieca  or  pbaita  aa  are  Dot  ontr  capaUe  vF  po\ei 

*    .  Aim  fivet  beny  labM,  but  ire  at  toe  aame  tone  Kofii 

f     1^  Ae  mund  as  to  alord  a  aecure  baaia  to  Bmnott  them  a£ 

4"  «n*  Mifury  occaaiooed  by  the  agilalioit  «  die  unial  v 

Tub  double  qualificaiko  the  augnr-cane  poateaaci  in  ■ 

peat  degree ;  lor  a  tbxl  of  canes,  whidt  b  die  attemb 

of  ila  nomerous  roots  where  the  stents  begfai  to  aboot  <» 

;  almost  hnpenetiable  to  nin,  and  is  also,  frona  the  ami 

I       i  '  Bumfacia  and  eztensian  of  the  roots,  fixing  bed  I0 

j       '  .  grand, — ^At  Duqiieane,  particularly  at  that  trn^  thef  1 

I  ,  penticioaa  in  the  tugboat  degree,  spreading  SMvm^n*  m 

sidca  with  great  lui^h,  what  a  sudden  atop  «ss  pul 

then-  pragnesa  by  the  humcttte  which  hapinni-*  near 

■iddia  of  October  dtat  year.     . 

I  1^    t  Vbeaby  the  violence  of  the  tempest  bevvy  pkces  of  1 

<  f*"  kr;  ««»  fcntoved  front  then-  phtcca,  and  hooses  and  h 

woria  lerdlcdwith  the  ground,  there  cui  be  ao^iit 

'  turn-  w'  ***^  ^^  growing  above  ground  rniot  I 

gurfy  adfared.     Thia  was  the   case.     Great   niiote 

tress  and  planta,  which  reaiu  CMmnonlj  the  ordinary  * 

ware  torn  out  by  the  rooL     The  canea  were  univei 

i  ettber  lotted  or  twiated  about  aa  if  by  a  whirlwind,  or 

eat  «f  the  fromd  altogether.     In  the  Wter  csae,  the  b 

^sat^^with  their  progray,  muU  have  oeen  exposed  I 

ai^Me  daatruction  frtxn  the  deluge  of  rain  whichftU  a 

«MW»-    Tbe  nmnber  of  canea,  however,  thua  tora  0 

*»**»««B«^iaib«.titiae«syto  conc«v* 


iu;dijoes  o\   basaltic  and  oiiAXin:   m  ca -.      .">();> 

tlu- roots  oi'c-ant's  which  rt'iTiained  on  the  ^touih!,  ami  tiK  earth 
about  tlieniy  were  so  agitated  and  shaken,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ants'  nests  were  so  broken  open,  or  injured  by  the 
violence  <tf  the  wind»  as  to  admit  the  torrents  of  rain  accom* 
panjing  it.  Pk-obablj,  tlierefore,  the  principal  destruction 
of  these  aota  must  hare  been  thus  effected. 


Om  BawUes  and  Granite.    By  Thos.  Beddoes,  M.D. 

All  our  opinions  on  the  formation  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
except  volcanic  mountains,  must  of  necessity  rest  on  analogical 
reasoning,  since  we  have  no  direct  testimony  concerning  their 
origin.  Hence,  whatever  portion  of  the  mineral  kingdom  is 
but  little  connected  with  our  experience  of  the  action  of  tire 
or  water  must  be  slightly  passed  over.  BasQ)tes  has  been 
much  more  the  subject  oi  disputation  than  granite;  the 
former  species  of  rock  offering  appearances  that  coincide  in 
some  degree  with  both  kinds  of  chemical  processes,  while  the 
latter  seems  to  stand  aloof  from  the  experiments  tliat  have 
given  birth  to  our  sciences. 

Under  the  term  basaltes  he  comprehends  that  vast  natural 
famWy  of  rocks  which  is  frequently  cracked  into  regular  colon- 
nades, and  may  be  followed  in  an  unbroken  series  from  this 
perfect  form,  through  endless  modifications,  to  the  most 
shapeless  mass  of  trap  or  whinstone.  Though  frequently  of 
an  iron-grey  colour  and  uniform  texture,  this  species  of 
stone  varies  greatly  in  both  these  characters,  even  in  the  same 
rocL  In  particular,  it  passes,  by  the  most  insensible  ^;rada- 
tions,  both  to  the  porphyries  with  which  it  coincides  m  ap- 
pearance, in  composition,  and  doubless  also  in  origin,  and  to 
tlie  homstein  of  the  Germans ;  a  term  including  petrosilex 
and  several  sorts  of  close-grained  whinstone,  of  which  tliere 
are  found  in  England  varieties  with  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
semi-transparent  at  the  edges,  and  in  other  respects  fiist  ap- 
proaching to  a  siliceous  nature.  The  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gression appears  at  the  Giants'  Causeway  in  Ireland,  ^lany 
of  the  pillars  there  consist  of  fine-grained,  dark-coloured 
whinstone ;  that  variety  which  may  be  considered  as  most  i)er- 
feet,  and  as  equidistant  from  porphyry,  petrosilex,  and  granite; 
but  at  the  promontory  of  Fairhead  the  character  of  the  stone 
is  seen  to  alter,  and  it  has  lately  been  described  as  an  imper- 
fect kind  of  ffranite.  Hence  we  are  led  bv  regular  approadies 
to  perfect  pnsms  of  granite,  accompaniea  by  pciam&  oC  qa\sw- 
mon  whinMtone,  and  not  less  obvioufllLj  UtfKCi  ^*^  ^i^^^^^ 
ran*re8  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  betraying  a  ciwivaMiC^  owj^ 
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Attnpti  bmre  been  made  to  set  up  boundffies  brtieen 
te  oiiiaiMr  granite  of  the  Euganean  hilk,  the  gra^of 
tttvMmc  provinces  at  France,  the  gnoiteUo  of  the\t^ 
Mami  sach  granite  as  is  found  to  constitute  h^  sndei. 


^  .  «>g?ofmomitains.    As  to  a  diflerence  in  the 
|mes»  and  hardness  of  the  stone^  the  fint  ^tmc^ 

2St'1!!^??^^_??*'  by  anj  means  caicuJated  to  pcreuad 

inadequate 


g  'y.  ^"■P*"^  ?^  "«t«er,  more  or  less  jirifectCi 

™^  "^  of  time  in  cooing,  and,  in  thVktter  dmo 

"pyfT^TT^**'  **  *«»w  been  deceired  by* 


Tanahic  __    . 

dwcofcowjiartness.  '^  fi—v'™!""^ 

Jgr  *;<^5«  ^  *^  '■**  ^"^  ipecimens  Dr.  ^ 
doer  possesses  or  bss  fnwHnmeA  oornAwnle  and  complete, 
be  IS  persosded,  that  ^vlien  once  ii  becomes  an  ^ect  of  at- 
tentioD,  penoos  who  have  an  opporumitj  of  exploring  cosf 
tries  where  basaltes  and  gramte  aboiind»wiIl  eaalyfindi 
nocession  of  specimens  begimung  at  the  former  and  teniio. 
atiDg  St  the  latter.    Nor  is  it,  perhsps,  difficult  to  smo 
h^hly  probable  ressons,  whj  a  mixture  of  differeot  ev£ 
aath  more  or  le«  of  metallic  matter,  in  retaminff  from  a  state 
offuwontoswhdyjonsistence,  maj  assimie  sometimei  die 
homcyeneoM  basaltic^  and  sometimes  the  heteramieoas  g» 
mtic  intenal  structme.    No  &ct  is  more  fiii«i»r  tban  that  ft 
depends  altogether  on  the  management  of  the  firc^  aod  tte 
time  of  cooGng,  whether  a  mass  shall  hate  die  uniforai 
vitreous  fracture,  or  an  earthy  broken  crain,aniiDK  from  a 
ooofiwed  crjrstalliaation.    The  art  of  aJkiog  R«Sur'»  w 
Orfam  consists  entireljr  hi  allowing  thebS*  eiasa  timeto 
«7^»e  bja  ^owre/KgemtionTand  thev«J«^ 
a^D^  as  the  heat  is  conducted,  majrwidSt  «irailcfw 
ationofite  chemicd  consutution,  be  siSS  eiSted 
.^number  of  tun«  as  ^  or  as  a^^^witha 

broken  gram.    In  the  Blag  of  the  in>n  SST^  -me 
piece  generally  exhibits  botli  these  »w^^^^^^  a.  .«»«» 

heat  more  graduaUj,  and  u  aUowed  Ume  i^  *i^  ^^ 

triline  amingement  peculiar  to  ita^tSl^n^"  **nZ 

ber  of  cryttal,,  nUiting  from  varfou^V  "  At  «  a  nam- 

wy-djng  4ch  other,  3  admit  ^1*^  P""*»  at  once.  •« 

mJaL^"-  "••""J  hintory  of  gnnite  «-h  v      ,  .i 

«rib«W  c.rcum«.ne,  oSurs:  &L  Ue  ^t^*^  *"?^ 

^  ««'  ■©  conti^oua,  and  ire 
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•o  involved  in  each  other,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  both 
to  have  undergone  the  same  operations  of  nature  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  seen  with  the  utmost  frequeucv  on  every  pos- 
sible scale,  and  under  a  vast  variety  of  mocufications.  Ex- 
periments show,  that  almost  all  granites  melt  into  a  black 
^ass ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  no  abuse  of  analogy,  nor  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  already  remarked,  to  conclude,  that  gra- 
nite, in  the  state  of  imperfect  fusion,  should  present  a  glassy 
fubttance,  involving  the  more  infusible  parts  of  which  this 
stone  consists. 

In  the  whinstone  rocks  of  England,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  Dr.  B.  has  often  ob- 
served in  the  same  hill,  1.  homogeneous  dark-grey  stone; 
€.  feldqwth  inclosed  in  this  as  in  a  paste ;  and,  S.  the  paste 
disappearing,  and  the  whole  becoming  granular,  and  the  grains 
heterogeneous.  Besides  feldspath,  quartz  is  found  in  innu- 
merable masses  of  varying  magnitude  m  many  whinstone  rocks ; 
and  as  proper  basaltes  is  but  a  confused  mass  of  crystals  of 
shoerl,  we  have  all  the  ingredients  of  granite ;  and  why  may 
we  not  expect  to  find  them  incorporated  together,  and  in  every 
state  of  diffusion  and  separation? 

.  There  is  still  another  analogy  between  basaltes  and  granite, 
more  important  to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  and  less  liable  to 
controversy  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In  their  situation, 
with  respect  to  other  rocks,  we  may  observe  the  same  law. 
The  general  rule  of  super-position,  reckoning  from  below 
i^>wards,  is,  1.  granite ;  2.  scnistus ;  3.  lime-stone.  This  rule 
has  been  found  to  hold  good  by  so  many  mineralogical  tra- 
Tellers,  that,  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  universal,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  prevail  very  extensively.  Now,  in  this  island 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  basaltes  is  substituted  in 
the  series  instead  a£  granite,  and  wliere  it  seems  to  alternate 
with  granite  as  the  substratum  of  other  rocks.  On  the  road 
from  DolgeUy  in  Merionethshire,  by  Mallwhyd  and  Cann*s 
Office,  through  Llanfair  to  Welchpool,  schistus  appears  always 
incumbent  on  whinstone,  except  sometimes  when  the  latter 
b  interjected  between  the  strata,  or  squeezed  up  through 
fissures.  In  Wales  the  country  is  so  hilly,  that  the  limestone, 
if  it  existed,  has  probably  been  washed  away ;  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  England  it  comes  in.  The  road  from  Welchpool  to 
Shrewsbury  passes  over  the  side  of  the  Lfong  Mountain,  which 
consists  of  schistus ;  on  the  lefl,  or  towards  the  east,  rise  some 
considerable  basaltic  hills.  The  strata  of  iVie  TL*oti^^o>aiSiXsibsi 
point  towards  the  gummit  of  these  hiUs,  2A  \^  xScve  xiaxxcsw 
wMUejrtbat  Jnterveaes  bad  been  cut  by  water  oii\kke>^2btt^«A<i^ 
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die  fused  mass  has  now  and  then  cnrstallised  into  granite ; 
and  as  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  basaltes  of  Ireland 
once  joined  that  of  the  Scotch  isles  and  the  main  land  itself, 
00  perhaps  the  basaltes  of  North  Wales  joined  the  Irish  coast 
tin  the  sea  worked  its  way  or  broke  in,  and  destroyed  the  con- 
thiuation.  As  limestone  is  sometimes  said  to  rest  inune« 
diately  on  granite,  so  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  and  at 
lillewall  Hill,  no  slate  is  interposed  between  the  limestone 
end  baMltes ;  so  that  the  analogy  extends  even  to  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

One  conseqiffince  of  these  observations  is  too  important  to 
be  omitted.  They  lead  us  to  reject  the  common  division  ai 
mountains  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  chains  of  granite, 
achistus,  and  limestone,  must  be  all  coeval ;  for  if  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  burst  as  a  body  expanded  by  heat  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  reared  the  bordering  chains  at  the  same 
efibrt.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  mountains  no 
longer  wear  their  original  form,  vallies  having  been  cut  be- 
tween and  through  them,  and  various  other  effects  of  dilapi- 
dation having  taken  place.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
understand  miy  no  exuvise  of  organised  bodies  are  found  in 
these  imaginary  primitive  mountains.  Rising  from  a  great 
depth,  they  threw  aside  the  superficial  accumulations  of  the 
ancient  ocean.  What  was  deepest  is  therefore  now  most 
central ;  and  what  lay  on  the  surface  now  skirts  the  high 
interior  chains.  Hence  the  strata  rest  indifferently  on  granite, 
basaltes,  or  lava ;  all  which  substances  derive  from  their  situ- 
ation an  equal  claim  to  be  regarded  as  primordial  materials. 


On  NiUilous  iSten,  properly  so  called.    By  Wu.  HEBSCHELt 

LL.D.F.H.S.'-- 11791.2 

Ik  one  of  his  late  examinations  of  a  space  in  the  heavens, 
which  he  had  not  reviewed  before,  Dr.  H.  discovered  a  star 
of  about  the  eighth  ma^itude,  surrounded  with  a  faintly 
luminous  atmosphere,  or  a  considerable  extent.  The  phe- 
nom^on  was  so  striking  that  he  could  not  help  reflecting  on 
the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
a  very  instructive  nature,  and  such  as  might  lead  to  inferences 
which  will  throw  a  considerable  light  on  some  points  relating 
to  the  construction  of  the  heavens.  Cloudy  or  nebulous  stars 
have  been  mentioned  by  several  astronomers  ;  but  this  name 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  wbicYv  Xhe^Vvi^  Y^VTi\«^ 
out  aa  nuch ;  for,  on  examination,  they  pto\^  \jt^  \^  «v^«t 
inere  clusterB  ofBtara,  plainly  to  be  diidiigiKtfkVe^  ^wySS^  >^ 

z  2 
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Urge  nwufnent*,  or  such  nebulous  appearances  as  ciqr.i  be 
ttmcaably  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  multitude  oii^m 
ai  a  vasE  distance. 

ne  milky  «v  itself  consists  entirely  of  stars,  and  bv  b- 
P««ep«ole  degrees  he  was  led  on  fiim  the  most  e^^dett 
ongenes  ot  stars  to  other  groups  in  which  the  lucid  point 
were  smaller,  but  still  veiy  plainly  to  be  seen;  and  troiii  tbem 
to  such  wherein  they  could  but  bareJv  be  suspected,  till  be 
■mved  at  L^t  to  spots  in  which  no  tnJce  of  a  star  was  lo  be 
uiMnwd.  Dut  then  the  gradations  to  these  latter  were  by 
ndi  weU-coanected  steps  as  letl  no  room  for  doubt  but  thit 
^  these  vtawniena were  equa/ivocca^/ooed  by  stars,  wious!; 
disperwd  in  the  muneme  expanse  of  tlie  universe. 

When  Dr.  H.  nursued  tliese  researches,  he  iras  in  the  situ- 
ation  of  a  natural  philosonher,  m\\o  follows  the  various  speae: 
of  animals  and  insecU  from  the  YieigVil  of  their  perfec-rioi  i 
down  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life ;  when,  amving  at  tlio  veget-  1 
able  kingdom,  he  can  scarcely  point  out  to  us  tY\e  precis  1 
bound:iry  where  the  animal  ceases  and  the  plant  begins :  ara 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  them  not  to  be  cssentjaiit 
different.      But  recollecting  himself,  he   conn>ares,  for  ir- 
stance,  one  of  the  human  species  to  a  tree,  and  all  doubt  oc 
the  subject  vanishes  before  him.     In  the  same  manner  we 
pass  tlirouirh  gentle  steps  from  a  coarse  cluster  of  stars,  such 
as  the  Pleiades,  the  Pracsepe,  the  niilkv  wav,  the  clustci  i-i 
the  Crab,  the  nebula  m  HercuJes,  that  near  the  preceding  hq' 
of  Boote*.  till  we  iind  ourselves  brought  to  an  objecr  such  i5 
tlie  nebula  in  Orion,  where  we  are  still   inclined  to  remain  in 
the  once  adopted  idea,  of  stars  exceedingly  remote,  and  in- 
concti*  abh  crowded,  as  being  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable 
appoanuKv.     It  seems,  therefore,  to  require  a  more  dissimibi 
object  to  set  us  right  again.     A  glance  like  that  of  the  natu- 
ralist, who  casts  his  eye  from  the  perfect  animal  to  the  pcHixi 
vegetable,  is  wanting  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mind  of  the 
astronomer.     The  object  mentioned  above  is  the  phenomenon 
that  was  wanting  tor  this  purpose.     Our  iudemeni  will  be, 
that  the  nebulosity  about  the  star  is  not  of  a^arrv  nature. 

A  well  connected  series  of  objects,  such  as 'mentioned 
above,  has  led  us  to  inter,  that  all  nebula  consist  of  stars 
Tliis  hiding  admitted,  we  were  auAorised  to  extend  our 
anaJ.jg,«I  way  ot  reasoning  a  little  further.     Many  of  the 

--  .xte,i.ve  n^^Uosities,  as  well^Te^"^;'^^^^^^^^^ 
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only  to  a  few  minutes  of  a  degree  in  size,  did  not  appear.  It 
could  not  be  inconsistent  to  call  up  a  telescopic  milky  way, 
at  an  immense  distance,  to  account  for  such  phenomena ;  and 
if  any  part  of  the  nebulosity  seemed  detached  from  the  rest, 
or  contained  a  visible  star  or  two,  the  probability  of  seeing  a 
iew  near  stars,  apparently  scattered  over  the  far  distant  re-* 
gions  of  myriads  of  sidereal  collections,  rendered  nebulous  by 
their  distance,  would  also  clear  up  these  singularities. 

When  Dr.  H.  examined  the  cluster  of  stars,  following  the- 
bead  of  the  Great  Dog,  he  found,  on  March  19.  1786,  that 
there  was  within  this  cluster  a  round,  resolvable  nebula,  of 
about  two  minutes  in  diameter,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  degree, 
of  light  throughout.  Here,  considering  that  the  cluster  was 
free  from  nebulosity  in  other  parts,  and  that  many  such  clus- 
ters, as  well  as  many  such  nebulse,  exist  in  divers  parts  of  the 
heavens,  it  appeared  very  probable,  that  the  nebula  was  un^ 
connected  with  tlie  cluster,  and  a  casual  situation  of  our  sun 
and  the  two  other  objects  being  nearly  in  a  line.  And 
though  it  may  be  rather  more  remarkable,  that  this  should 
happen  with  two  compound  systems,  which  are  not  by  far  so 
numerous  as  single  stars,  we  have,  to  make  up  for  this  singu- 
larity, a  much  larger  space  in  which  it  may  take  place,  the 
cluster  being  of  a  very  considerable  extent.    . 

There  is  a  telescopic  milky  way,  which  Dr.  H.  has  traced 
out  in  the  heavens  in  many  sweeps,  made  from  the  year  1783 
to  1789.  It  takes  up  a  space  of  more  than  60  square  degices 
of  the  heavens,  and  there  are  thousands  of  stars  scattered  over 
it :  among  others,  four  that  form  a  trapezium,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  well-known  nebula  of  Orion,  which  is  included  in 
the  above  extent.  All  these  stars,  as  well  as  the  four  men- 
tioned, he  takes  to  be  entirely  unconnected  with  the  nebu- 
losity which  involves  them  in  appearance.  Among  them  is 
also  d  Orionis,  a  cloudy  star,  improperly  so  called  by  former 
astronomers ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
milkiness  any  more  than  the  rest. 

Nov.  13.  1790.  A  most  singular  phenomenon  !  A  star  of 
about  the  eighth  magnitude,  with  a  faint  luminous  atmo- 
sphere, of  a  circular  form,  and  of  about  three  minutes  in 
diameter.  The  star  is  perfectly  in  the  centre,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  so  diluted,  &nt,  ana  equal  throughout,  that  there 
can  be  no  surmise  of  its  consisting  of  stars ;  nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt  of  the  evident  connection  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  star.  Another  star,  not  much  less  in  bri^htive&%^  «sA 
in  the  same  field  with  the  above,  waa  pet?ecX\^  ^x^^^otci^s^ 
such  appearance.     This  last  object  is  so  decWw^ Ssi  ^nctj  ^^' 
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with  great  facility  explain  that  very  extensive,  telescopic 
nebulosity,  which,  as  oefore  mentioned,  is  expanded  over 
more  than  60°  of  the  heavens,  about  the  constellation  of 
Orion ;  •  luminous  matter  accounting  much  better  for  it  than 
flustering  stars  at  a  distance. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  in  nebulous  stars  the  existence 
of  the  shining  fluid  does  not  seem  to  be  so  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  central  points  that  it  might  not  also  exist 
without  them.  For  this  opinion  we  may  assign  several  rea« 
tons.  One  of  them  is  the  great  resemblance  between  the 
dievelure  of  these  stars  and  the  diffused  extensive  nebulosity 
mentioned  before,  which  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they 
are  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  luminous  matter,  or  its  independence 
on  a  central  star,  is  fully  proved.  We  may  also  judge,  very 
confidently,  that  the  light  of  this  shining  fluid  is  no  kind  of 
reflection  from  the  star  in  the  centre;  for  reflected  light 
could  never  reach  us  at  the  great  distance  we  are  from  such 
oljects.  Besides,  how  impenetrable  would  be  an  atmosphere 
of  a  sufficient  density  to  reflect  so  great  a  quantity  of  light  ? 
And  yet  we  observe,  that  the  outward  parts  of  the  chevelure 
are  neariy  as  bright  as  those  that  are  close  to  the  star ;  so 
that  this  supposed  atmosphere  ought  to  give  no  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  central  rays.  If,  tlierefore,  this  mat- 
ter is  self-luminous,  it  seems  more  fit  to  produce  a  star 
by  its  condensation  than  to  depend  on  the  star  for  its 
existence* 

How  far  the  light  that  is  perpetually  emitted  from  millions 
cf  suns  may  be  concerned  in  this  shining  fluid,  it  might  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt  to  determine ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  unconceivable  subtilty  of  the  particles  of  light,  when  the 
number  of  the  emitting  bodies  is  almost  infinitely  great,  and 
the  time  of  the  continual  emission  indefinitely  long,  the 
quantity  c^  emitted  particles  may  well  become  adequate  to 
the  constitution  of  a  shining  fluid,  or  luminous  matter,  pro* 
▼ided  a  cause  can  be  found  that  may  retain  them  from  fijing 
off,  or  re-unite  them.  But  such  a  cause  cannot  be  dimcult 
Ui  guess  at,  when  we  know  that  light  is  so  easily  reflected, 
refracted,  inflected,  and  deflected ;  and  that,  in  the  immense 
range  of  its  course,  it  must  pass  through  innumerable  systems, 
where  it  cannot  but  frequently  meet  with  many  obstacles  to 
its  rectilinear  progression. 
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^  ii  pvoduead  by  the  eombiMtioD  of  diarcotl,  it 
mng^  ha^jprdtmb^  that  litil  air  and  chv^ 
MtitneBt  nftndicota.   lliia  opinioDBCoiifinned 


Shtt  MiperiHMBts  of  JLiwroiiier»  from  which  hs  discovered 
AewB^ofthe  fixed  air  which  is  fonned  during  tbe 
"-     '  pearljr  equal  fo  that  of  the  vital  ttr  ind  dhar- 

ia  the  jiroceas;  aad  that  the  annD Merenoe 

— y»  *^^  ywt  reaaoi^  he  attributed  to  the  vo* 
^w--MMe  arwBi^  nvMii  niHanimabie  air  contaioed  io 
lead*    Tha  coa^^taitiQB  of  Sxed  air,  therefore^  seems 
tO.lia  AalniMii,  bf  wtiag  its  coDstitueDt  ports,  in'th  as 
anALOHlriol^  aa  bv  ibifc  noSa  oC  proof  alone  it  is  possible 
1^  dbMbii   1M  aa  mal  air  baa  a  ibm^er  attraction  /br  chu- 
flirii Aaa  Ik  aaj  odicr  bnoini  ■ob«taace>  the  decomposition 
af  fsad  air  baa  not  bidierto  baea  attewpled.    I&y  TQeam^ 
bawvpor,  of  the  umtad  Ibree  of  two  attractioDB,  Mt,T.  hat 
fea8D  able  to  decooipoae  fixed  air,  and  tboa  to  determine  iti 
a— tifiirnt  paru  in  oonaemienoe  of  Ihdr  aeparation. 
.Charcoal,  thua  obtained  mnn  fixed  ab»  appears  in  no  re^ 
t»  diftr  from  the  charcoal  of  ▼egetable  matters.    On  ddb- 
'     a  little  of  it  in  a  small  retort  with  nitre,  fixed  air  wis 
Ivreproduoed.     Stnc^  therefore,  charcoal  bj itt 
ttom  fixed  air,  ia  proved. to  bo  one  of  its  constiuieDt 
pnadpka,  it  can  hardly  be  dbubted  that  this  substance  is 
presebt  nbeaever  fixed  air  is  produced ;  and  that  those  ex- 
perimoiti^  finom  wbidi  it  is  supposed  that  this  add  may  be 
^nned  without  the  ud  of  charcoal,  have  not  been  conducted 
with  the  requiaite  caution. 
.-►« ■         

I 

pmABltmgt/ Solum.    B^f  Wm. HEEacuML^LLIk F-^^ 

.   It  ia  wdl  known  to  astronomers  that  the  rit^  of  Satuni 

becomes  alternatelj  enlightened  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  that 

this  chsnge  of  illumination  takes  place  when  the  planet  passes 

through  die  node  of  the  ring.     Thia  happened  in  October, 

179%  when  the  aoutheni  plane,  which  had  been  in  the  dark 

for  about  15  years,  became  visible  to  ua.     And  aince  Dr.  H. 

had  a  great  number  of  fine  views  of  the  ring  of  Saturn,  be 

here  delivers  as  many  of  the  obaervationa  aa  will  be  suflSicieot 

to  throw  iight  enough  on  the  aulgect,  to  enable  us  to  decide 

tbeo^sUon,  whether  thia  riur  be  double  or  single? 

09mvaium9mi^Rim^\fSatmn.~^Ul.  1790;  SO-kd 
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reflector.  No  dark  division  can  as  yet  be  seen  on  the  ring  of 
iteturn;  but  it  is  hardly  open  enough  to  expect  it  to  be 
visible.  —  Aug.  5. 1791 ;  20-feet  reflector.  The  black  list,  on 
this  side  of  the  ring  of  Saturn,  is  exactly  in  the  same  relative 
place  where  it  was  seen  on  Uie  northern  plane.  —  Sept.  25. 
1791 ;  20-feet  reflector.  The  black  division  goes  all  around 
the  rioff,  as  &r  as  he  can  trace  it>  exactly  in  the  same  place 
where  He  used  to  see  it  on  the  north  sioe.— -Oct.  13. 1791  ; 
10-feet  reflector.  The  black  division  on  the  southern  plane 
of  Saturn's  ring  is  in  the  same  place,  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  outer  edge,  that  he  had  always 
seen  it  on  the  northern  plane.  With  a  power  of  400,  he  saw 
it  very  distinctly :  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  colour  as  the  space 
between  the  ring  and  the  body,  but  not  so  dark.  —  Oct.  24. 
1791 ;  seven-feet  reflector.  With  a  new  machine-polishedy 
most  excellent  speculum,  he  saw  that  the  division  on  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  and  the  open  spaces  between  the  ring  and  the  body, 
are  equally  dark,  and  of  the  same  colour  wiUi  the  heavens 
about  the  planet.  20-feet  reflector.  The  black  division  on* 
the  ring  was  as  dark  as  the  heavens.  It  was  equally  broad  on 
both  sides  of  the  ring.  With  a  40-feet  reflector,  he  saw  the 
division  on  the  ring  of  Saturn  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sur- 
rounding heavens.  It  was  of  equal  breadth  on  both  sides,  and 
he  could  trace  it  a  great  way  towards  the  body  of  Saturn.' 
With  a  20>feet  reflector,  and  power  of  600,  he  could  trace  the 
division  very  nearly  as  &r  as  the  place,  where  a  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  ring  would  divide  the  open  space 
between  the  planet  and  the  ring  into  two  equal  parts. 

From  these  observations,  added  to  what  has  been  given  in 
some  former  papers,  Dr.  H.  thinks  himself  authorised  now  to 
say,  that  the  pUmet  Saturn  has  two  concentric  rings,  of  un- 
equal dimensions  and  breadth,  situated  in  one  plane,  which  is 
ra-obablj^  not  much  inclined  to  the  equator  of  the  planet. 
These  rings  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
smallest  being  much  less  in  diameter  at  the  outside  than  the 
largest  is  at  the  inside.    The  dimension  of  the  two  rings  and 
the  intermediate  space  are  nearly  in  the  annexed  proportion- 
to  eadi  other.  PwtB. 
Inside  diameter  of  the  smaller  ring       •        •  5900 
Outside  diameter            -            -        -         -7510 
Inside  diameter  of  the  larger  ring         -        •  7740 
OuUide  diameter      -            .            •            .  8300 
Breadth  of  the  inner  ring           ...    805 
Breadth  of  the  outer  ring          •           «          •    <2i^ 
Breadth  of  the  vacant  space     -        •  •    W^ 
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Admitting,  with  M.  de  hi  Lande»  that  die  brendth  of  tbe 
whole  riogy  as  fonneiiy  Bi^^poaed  to  ooDSft  of  ooe  entke 
nuuHy  is  near  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  StLturOy  it  fbOowB 
that  the  vacant  space  between  the  two  rinps^aooordiqg  to  te 
above  statement,  amounts  to  near  251S  miles. 

By  way  of  fbnninff  more  eastly  a  oompanitiv«  idea  of  die 
stnpendous  nxt  of  this  ring  of  Satam,  Dr.  H.  irV^ietfii  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  earth,  and  iound  that  ite  diameter 
tt  to  that  of  the  hitter  as  25.89U  to  1.  From  te  sbove  pro- 
portions we  also  compute  that  this  ring  must  be  upwaiw  of 
904,888  miles  in  diameter. 


fyoerimmUi  'and  Okmrvaikm  on  ds  ProAtdkm  cf  UgH 
Jrmn  difirau Bodki,  by  Oaai  and  b^  AUrUio^    JB^Mr^ 
Taos.  flPkooirooz).  —  [1792.] 

Hb  found  that  the  phosphorism  (^afanost  all  bodies  tiaASL 
be  made  apparent  either  bpr  heat  or  by  attrition ;  he  tibereme 
divides  the  subject  of  this  paper  into  two  parts.  L  On  die 
light  produced  by  heat. — iL  On  the  light  prodoced  by  at* 
trition. 

L  The  best  general  meUiod  of  producing  the  Ikfat  by  heat 
is,  to  reduce  the  body  to  a  moderately  fine  powuir,  tfid  to 
sprinkle  it,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  on  a  tfaidc  plate  of 
iron,  or  mass  of  burnt  ludng  made  of  simd  and  day,  heated' 
just  below  visible  redness,  and  removed  into  a  perftedy  dulc 
place.  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  bodies  as  he  found  to 
De  lumjnous  by  this  treatment,  arranged  aocoidiDg  to  die  q>- 
parent  intensity  of  their  light. 

1.  Blue  fluor,  from  Den^hirCi  giving  out  a  fttid  smdl  on 
attrition. 

2.  Black  and  grey  marbles,  and  fetid  white  marUei^  fiom 
Derbyshire.  Common  blue  fluor,  firom  Deriijrshm.  Red 
feldspat,  firom  Saxony. 

S.  Diamond.  Oriental  ruby.  Aerated  bavTtes»flromChor* 
ley,  in  Lancashire.  Common  whiting.  Icdiuid  spar.  Sea 
shells.  Moorstone,  firom  Cornwall,  white  flunr,  firom^^geiby 
shire. 

^  4.  Pure  calcareous  earth,  precipitated  from  an  add  sohi- 

don.     Pure  argillaceous  earth  (of  alum).     Ptire  siliceoQS 

earth.    Pure  new  earth,  from  Syoney  Cove.    Commonm^ 

neutu    Vitriolated  bsiyleA,  fTom  Scotland.    Steadtes,  from 

ComiMl.    AlalMUter.    Potce\uxk<^Kf  o^OsRsiniSL.    Mother 

of  pearl    Mack  Emu    HarA  ^Vkl\a  inwWifc.  "i^wdi.  tvf^ 
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from  the  East  Indies.    White  quartz.    Porcelain.    Common 
earthem  ware.    Whinstone.    Emery.    Coal  ashes.    Sea  sand* 

5.  Gold,  platina,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  zinc  Precipitates  by  an  alkali  from  acid  solutions  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  mer- 
cury, antimony  manganese.  Vitriolated  tartar,  crystals  of 
tartar,  borax,  alum,  previously  exsiccated.  Sea-coal.  White 
paper,  white  linen,  white  woollen,  in  small  pieces,  white  hair 
powder.  Deal  saw-dust.  Rotten  wood  (not  odierwise  lu- 
minous). White  asbestos.  Red  irony  mica.  Deep  red  por- 
celain. 

6.  Antimony,  nickel.  Oils,  lamp,  linseed,  and  olive,  white 
wax,  spermaceti,  butter,  luminous  at  and  below  boiline. 

The  duration  of  the  light  thus  produced  from  liferent 
bodies  is  very  unequal ;  in  some  the  light  is  almost  momentary, 
in  others  it  lasts  for  some  minutes,  and  may  be  prolonged  by 
stirring  the  powder  on  the  heater.  It  soon  attains  its  greatest 
brightness,  and  dies  away  gradually  from  that  point,  never  ap- 
pearing in  a  sudden  flash,  like  the  light  ot  quartz-pebbles 
nibbea  together.  If  blown  on,  it  is  suddenly  extinguished, 
but  immediately  re-appears  on  discontinuing  the  blast. 

The  light  of  bodies  is,  in  general,  uncoToured ;  there,  are 
howerer,  some  exceptions.  Blue  fluor,  of  that  kind  which 
gives  out  a  fetid  smell  when  rubbed,  first  emits  a  bright  green 
light  resembling  that  of  the  glow-worm  so  exactly,  tliat  when 
placed  by  the  insect  just  as  it  has  attained  its  greatest  briglit- 
ness,  there  is  no  sensible  difference  in  the  two  lights,  either 
cff  colour  or  intensity.  This  bright  green  quickly  dianget 
into  a  beautiful  lilac,  which  gradually  fades  away.  Fetid 
marbles,  and  some  kinds  of  chalk,  give  a  bright  reddish  or 
orange  light;  pure  calcareous  earth,  a  bluish  white  h'ght; 
Cornish  moorstone  emits  a  fine  blue  light ;  powder  of  rubj 
gives  a  beautiful  red  light,  of  short  continuance. 

For  the  most  part,  the  softest  bodies  require  the  least  heat 
to  become  luminous ;  marble,  chalk,  fluor,  &c.  give  a  faint 
light  when  sprinkled  on  melted  tin  just  becoming  solid.  As. 
the  temperature  of  the  heater  is  raised,  they  contmue  to  give 
out  more  and  more  light.  Vitriols  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  pre- 
viously exsrccated,  when  thrown  on  earthem  ware  or  meial 
made  nearly  red-hot, 'give  minute  flashes  of  light  of  momentary 
duration,  such  as  appear  from  some  of  the  metallic  CN'ecipitates, 
particularly  zinc,  on  a  similar  treatment ;  with  this  diiSercnce^ 
however,  that  the  light  of  most  of  the  pTecT^\\dXje&  \%  ^^  ^t^^ 
dish  hue.  The  U^t  of  the  metalB  \a  iml^t  «d^  ^^sds!^ 
similgr  to  that  ofaome  eartha. 
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Ael«lit  pradand  Irr  fieicat  Ma 
''~  *^     mbliiiiff  m  tlie  diiktio 
Cttcb  other:  an  dm ^ 
lumiDoiif  bv  thii  tral* 

—^ w.  ...»«.«„,  arranged  in  the  ordci 

itaitcmit|FoftfaeirlMi^aiid  at  thelightivt 

"*  *'*"«.aiuMie  of  rBi(%iDie«  are  affixed  to  de 

;  (<9  denotiaif  a  pure  vrhite  light ;  (Ijk  tie 

j«     ^y.t     -yfrliMiiecoloiir;  (g^ade^fihrierf 
41)  aDd(4>,  atilf  deeper  diadea. 

i4w  PEete  filtas ;  green-bottk 
g*w»  (O^ 

15.  JRrnc  j^anl  loaf-siigsT  (0). 

16.  BfoorsCone,  ^x>in  Cornwall 
^ly  C(Mnin<(  scmi'tnuM- 
PMtiHt^  frain  the  JEIast  Jn- 

IT.  loeinid  spn  ^OV 
'  18.  ^ITbite  enune\(^) ;  tobacoK 
pnpe  ^).    White  mica  (0). 

19.  Ui^laied  biscuit  earthen* 
ware,  bladcened  by  expoi- 
ing  H,  boried  in  charcoal  in 
a  doae  crodble,  to  a  wbite 
beat  (4). 

20.  Blade  Titreouamasa^  made 
by  meltiiig  together  Ere  of 
fluor,  one  of  limey  aod  some 
charcoal  powder  (4). 

SI.  Floor;  aoatedandntno* 
bded  barytes;  white  and 
blade  Deityahire  maiUe: 
calcareoua  apar;  ctystals  of 
borax;  deep  blue  graa; 
naotber  of  pevL 


4b  wUle  igBtep  nore  opemK 
'  M}»   Senu-tnaBaparaDtfind- 

gpat,    ftem   Scodand  (S). 

Brown    opa^jue    fcldipaty 

torn    Saxonj  (4).     Cbert 

4f  A   duskj  idiite^    firom 
*  Morth  Wales  (9). 
iWrntal  nibjr  (4). 
4L  Ibpai ;  oriental  aapphire  (0). 
7.  ifBlM^ep-oolourecUirowii 

mi  opam  (4). 
&  aear,bbddahgaiipffiiit(8). 
a'  Tnmr     semi-tranaptrent 

fct(S>  ^^ 

la'Ungliised    white    biacuit 
,  airtaeii-ware  (4). 
li.  line  white  fwrcehuD  fS). 
If.  Clear,  blackish  g:un.flint, 

laide  opaque  by  beat  (8). 
lS.Hteglm(0)- 

Bodc-cTstal,  foartz,  flmt-gka^  and  many  other  htfd 
bodka  duruig  sttntion,  emit  now  and  then  reddiah  apaikacf 
a  mid  l^t,  which  retain  their  brMtneaa  in  a  pmse  of 
'-^  two»  and  eren  three  inchea,  throusb  the  air. 

jdim  gin^  out  their  hght  the  inatant  tbey  are  mhbed  on 
oge^  «d  «j«^|^^         wbS^the  attridon  i. 

^t^ST^.^  wni-transmr^t 
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moment,  illuminated ;  opaque  bodies  give  little  more  than  a 
defined  speck  of  red  light,  and  are  not  luminous  below  tl^ 
part  struck.  The  greatest  apparent  quantity  of  light  is  pro- 
duced bj  hard  imcoloured,  transparent,  and  semi-transparent 
bodies,  whose  surfaces  soon  acquire  an  asperity  by  rubbmg  to* 
gether,  as  quartz,  agate,  &c. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table,  it  appears  that  white 
h'ghts  are  emitted  from  colourless  transparent  bodies ;  faint 
red,  or  flame-coloured,  from  white  semi-transparent  bodies ; 
deeper  red  from  more  opaque  and  coloured  bodies,  and  the 
deepest  red  from  opaque  and  from  deep-coloured  bodies. 
Extremely  faint  lights,  such  as  those  given  by  fluor,  marble, 
&C,  are  ot  a  bluish  white  ;  quartz,  very  lightly  rubbed,  gives 
a  very  faint  light  of  a  bluish  hue  ;  when  rubbed  a  little  harder, 
it  emits  a  flame-coloured  light ;  when  rubbed  with  violence, 
its  light  approaches  to  whiteness.  Opaque  red  feldspat  gives 
a  deep  red  light  by  attrition  ;  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the 
furnace,  it  becomes  white,  and  somewhat  transparent,  and 
when  cool,  gives  out,  on  attrition,  as  white  a  light  as  quartz ; 
dear,  blackish  flint,  made  opaque  by  heat,  gives  a  redder  light 
than  before  ;  deep-coloured  glass  gives  out  a  red  defined  light 
without  any  flash,  while  clear  uncoloured  glasses  emit  a  white 
flasJiing  light  of  some  brightness. 

Bodies  are  not  luminous  by  simple  pressure;  but  when 
they  are  at  all  broken  by  the  pressure,  the  fragments  rubbine 
on  each  other  produce  some  light.  Mr.  Boyle,  indeed,  found 
a  particular  diamond  to  emit  light  when  pressed  by  a  steel 
bodkin ;  but  the  diamond  is  phosphorescent  in  so  many 
wajrs,  and  is  so  curious  and  singular  a  body,  both  in  proper- 
ties and  constitution,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
exhibit  the  same  appearances  as  the  common  class  of  earthy 
bodies. 

All  hard  earthy  bodies  emit  a  peculiar  smell  on  attrition. 
The  most  remarkable  for  this  property  are  chert,  quartz,  feld- 
spat, biscuit  earthen-ware,  and  rock-crystal :  this  smell  does  not 
differ  much  m  kind,  though  it  does  considerably  in  intensity. 
Many  of  the  softer  bodies  yield  the  same  smell,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  probably  none  are  entirely  without  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  strongest  where  the  friction  is  ^eatest :  it  has  no 
dependence  on  the  light  produced  by  attrition,  as  it  is  ofleA 
very  strong  when  no  fight  is  emitted.  Rock-crystal,  quartz, 
felaspat,  white  biscuit  earthen-ware,  and  probably  all  such 
hard  bodies,  produce  this  smell  under  water.  Quartz  &txycvft.%^ 
violently  rubbed  on  each  other  for  a  few  rcvmwXfcs  vci  ^  <:>32^  ^^ 
water,  communicate  this  smelly  and  a  ipecviSitt  XaaX^i^-^^^^^ 
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water.    The  tMte  is  probablj  demed  ihnn  «a  impalpaUe 
powder,  which  floats  in  the  water  for  many  days. 

Derbyshire  black  marUe,  and  the  stinking  blue  fluor,  giie 
out,  oo  attritioo,  a  strong  smell  peculiar  to  themselYes,  bodi 
in  air  and  water :  they  iSse  this  property  by  being  aace  made 
red-hot.  Quartz  produces  the  smell  equally  stroi^  in  fixed, 
pure,  and  common  air. 

Mr.  W.  having  now  stated  all  the  hcU  relative  to  phoq>ho- 
lescent  bodies  which  he  had  as  yet  been  able  lo  discover, 
offers  a  few  reflections,  tending  to  show,  that  heat  is  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  light  produced  fi'om  bodies  by  attritioik  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  bodies  emit  light  instantly  when  rubbed ;  for 
they  often  send  out  sparks  as  soon  as  the  attrition  commences, 
which  proves  that  particles  in  their  surfiures  are  instantly 
heated  to  redness  by  attrition.  After  all,  it  remains  entirely 
problematical,  in  what  manner  heat  operates  to  prodnoe  Ugbt 
from  bodies :  the  air  does  not  seem  to  have  any  concefB  in 
its  production,  as  bodies  are  eoualljr  luminous  m  ahnost  ali 
kinas  of  air,  and  when  immersed  in  liquids. 


Obterratkms  on  Bets.    By  John  Hunter^  Ssq.  P.IL& 

The  common  bee,  from  a  number  of  peculiarities  in  its 
economy,  has  called  forth  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  and 
from  the  profit  arising  from  its  labours  it  has  become  the  ob- 
ject of  the  interested ;  therefore  no  wonder  it  has  excited 
universal  attention,  even  from  the  savage  to  the  most  civil- 
ised people. 

When  we  talk  of  the  economy  of  the  colony,  such  as  the 
secreting  wax,  making  combs,  collecting  &rina,  honey,  feed- 
11^  the  maggots,  covering  in  the  chrysalis,  and  the  honey, 
stinging,  &c  it  is  the  labouring  bees  that  are  meant.  As 
bees,  from  their  numbers,  hide  very  much  their  operations,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  such  contrivances*  as  will  explore  their 
economy.  Hives,  with  glass-lights  in  them,  often  show  some 
of  their  operations,  and  when  wholly  of  glass,  still  more  ;  but 
as  they  form  such  a  cluster,  and  begin  their  comb  in  the 
centre,  little  can  be  seen  tUl  their  work  becomes  enlarge^ 
and  by  that  time  they  have  produced  a  much  larger  quantidf 
of  bees,  so  as  still  to  obscure  their  progress. 

We  find  the  common  bee  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 

America.     That  they  may  be,  or  should  be  m  the  three  first, 

15  easily  supposed,  but  how  they  came  to  America  is  not  so 

readily  conceived ;  for,  t\vo\]k^  viVm^  o"?  Toasu&^eable  »nif«Al, 

]^t  they  do  notHke  such  Aon^  coii&ix<enic^xv\.\£L^€a\sn«v^k 
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would  carry  them  to  the  West  Indies,  excepting  in  an  ice* 
house ;  for  when  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  them  in  their 
hives,  they  have  been  so  restless  as  to  destroy  themselves. 

The  female  and  the  working  bee,  I  believe,  in  every  spe* 
cies  have  stings,  which  renders  them  an  animal  of  offence, 
indeed,  but  rather  of  defence ;  for  though  they  make  an  at* 
tack,  I  believe  it  is  by  way  of  defence,  excepting  when  they 
attack  each  other,  which  is  seldom  or  never  with  their  stings. 
Of  the  whole  bee-tribe,  the  common  bee  is  the  easiest  irri- 
tated ;  for  as  they  have  property,  they  are  jealous  of  it,  and 
seem  to  defend  it ;  but  when  not  near  it,  they  are  quiet,  and 
must  be  hurt  before  they  will  sting;  with  all  this  disposition 
for  defence,  which  is  only  to  secure  their  property,  or  them- 
selves, when  more  closely  attacked,  yet  they  have  no  covet- 
ousness  or  a  disposition  to  obstruct  others.  Thus,  two  bees 
or  more  will  be  sucking  at  the  same  flower,  without  the  first 
possessor  claiming  it  as  his  right :  a  hundred  may  be  about 
the  same  drop  of  honey,  if  it  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  rigtit ;  but  what  they  have  collected  they  defend. 
It  is  easily  Imown  when  they  mean  to  sting :  they  fly  about 
the  obiect  oi  their  anger  very  quickly,  and  by  the  quickness 
of  their  motion  evade  being  struck  or  attacked,  which  is  dis- 
covered by  the  sound  of  their  wings,  as  if  going  to  give  a 
stroke  as  they  fly,  a  very  different  noise  from  that  of  the 
whkgs  when  coming  home  on  a  fine  evening  loaded  with 
fiffina  or  honey ;  it  is  then  a  soft  contented  noise.  When  a 
single  bee  is  attacked  by  several  others,  it  seems  the  most 
passive  animal  possible,  making  no  resistance,  and  even  hardly 
seeminff  to  wisn  to  get  away ;  and  in  this  manner  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  killed.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  insect 
that  feeds  in  the  winter,  and  Uierefore  the  only  one  that  lays 
up  external  store. 

Bees  are,  perhaps,  the  only  insects  that  produce  heat 
within  themselves,  and  were  therefore  intended  to  have  a  toler- 
ably well-regulated  warmth,  without  which,  of  course,  they  are 
very  uncomfortable,  and  soon  die ;  and  which  makes  not  only 
a  part  of  their  internal  economy  reacting  the  individual,  but 
a  part  of  their  external  or  common  economy,  and  is  therefore 
necessary  to  be  known.  The  heat  of  bees  is  ascertainable  by 
the  thermometer ;  and  I  shall  give  the  result  of  experiments 
nuule  at  two  different  seasons  of  the  year.  July  18th,  at  10 
in  the  evening,  wind  northerly,  thermometer  at  54°,  in  the  open 
air,  I  introduced  it  into  the  top  of  a  hive  full  of  bees,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  it  rose  to  82°.  l\e\.  \\.  «^a£A  %!\xv\^^a 
Mt  £ve  ID  the  morning  it  was  down  at  H^  \  ^^  \^^  ^^^^^ 
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HMkMmw  it  bad  riioi  to  83%  and  «t  dim  g'dodi  to 
ndvt  ■*>  ■■  ^  eroung  it  was  down  to  78°. 

AgtHfan  culj  aSwIed  by  cold,  their  iiulinctiTc 
qf  |IVK^>8  oold  it  to^  atrong,  as  also  with  regard  t 
rSpjaCK  K  BWia  hnging  out  at  tlie  door  ofa  bive, 
Mp»  fisbt,  ntd  then  rctimi ;  a  chill  has  come  on,  of 
1  jpa  not  tnmhitt  and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  wbolc  hai 
ti^  into  ttw  hrn ;  and  by  the  cold  Increasing,  I  lu 
falf;^  pcxGCSiad  the  cauK  of  their  return.  IfrainiioJ 
Mi,iic  ubwfw  dMDi  refunu'ng  home  in  great  nuoAter 
B^Aj  mjf  ikRMcL  Bees  are  very  cleanly  animals  re«p 
AiMtdm;  Aej  ■eHnm  or  nerier  roid  their  excrera 
^Uvi,  Iten  ksowB  them  confined  many  days  v 
diHiinpDC  tbe  coBttBti  of  the  rectum ;  and  the  m 
iblf  got  KKomi,  dwy  evwsuXed  in  the  air  when  fiyiiig 
d^jamev  to  be  very  nice  in  thnr  bo^ea ;  for  Jhace 
detected  them  cleaning  e&cli  other,  more  especially  if  b 
dd^  they  are  besmeared  with  honey 

To  conuder  this  touet;  in^v idually,  it  may  be  s 
cooHst  of  a  female  breeder,  female  non-toeeden,  and  i 
but  to  consider  it  as  a  community,  it  may  be  said  to  < 
(nfy  of  female  breeders  and  non-breeder«,  Uie  males  aasf 
BO  other  purpose  than  simply  as  a  male,  and  are  onl; 
pMWT ;  and  it  is  probable  the  female  breeder  is  to  be 
ima  in  DO  other  iiglit  than  aa  a  layer  of  e^ft,  and  tli 
a^  influences  th&  nou-breeders  by  her  presence,  bein 
%  Mod  of  union,  for  without  her  tfaey  seem  to  ha*e  i 
it  it  bes  presence  that  makes  them  an  aggregtte  a 
Sbj  we  not  suppose  that  the  offspring  of  the  avea  he 
attachment  to  the  mother,  somewhat  similar  to  ibe  itiact 
of  youn^  birds  to  the  female  that  brings  tliem  l^)?  foe  i 
tlie  timea  of  their  attadimcot  are  aoL  equal,  yet  it 
dipendence  which  each  has  cm  its  mothv  that  coei 
the  bond ;  &r  bees  have  none  without  ha.  WbM  tbe 
i*  iMt,  this  attachment  is  broken :  they  give  vf  od 
probably  die,  or,  we  niay  stqppose,  join  some  olbn 
Thii  ii  not  the  case  with  those  of  thia  tribe  wime 
singly  forms  a  cohuy ;  for  thou^  the  queen  be  de« 
vet  they  go  on  with  uat  work  which  is  their  lot ;  as  tb 
boniet,  and  humble  bee.  Moat  probably  the  whole  « 
of  the  bee,  which  we  so  much  admire,  belongs  to  tl 
breeder^  and  dqtendi  oo  their  inatinctiTe  powers  bi 
"*T"H  ""^  ^  presence  of  tbe  Iffeedera,  that  bdn 
"*L^rS^*"*  •  "Jiwefi"*.  wJira*  we  talk  of  the  wo 
WlOPO^y  ofbeei.  it  i,  chiefly  the  labouren  .7laq^  w. 
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lire^  thou^  the  queen  gets  the  prmcipal  credit,  for  the, 
extent  of  their  instinctive  properties. 

When  a  hive  sends  off  a  colony,  it  is  commonly  in  the. 
month  of  June ;  but  that  will  vary  according  to  the  season, 
for  in  a  mild  spring  bees  sometimes  swarm  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  very  often  at  the  latter  end  of  it.    Before  they 
come  off,  they  commonly  hang  about  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
or  door  of  the  hive,  for  some  days,  as  if  they  had  not  sufiBcient 
room  within  for  such  hot  weather,  which  I  believe  is  very 
much  the  case ;  for  if  cold  or  wet  weather  come  on,  they  stow 
themselves  very  well,  and  wait  for  fine  weather.    But  swarm- 
ing appears  to  be  rather  an  operation  arising  from  necessity,  - 
for  they  would  seem  not  naturally  to  swarm,  because  if  they 
have  an  empty  space  to  fill,  they  do  not  swarm  ;  therefore  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  hive,  the  swarming  is  prcventea.. 
This  penod  is  much  longer  in  some  than  in  others.    For 
some  evenings  before  they  go  forth  is  often  heard  a  singular 
noise,  a  kind  of  ring,  or  sound  of  a  small  trumpet ;  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  notes  of  the  piano-forte,  it  seemed  to  be* 
the  same  sound  with  the  lower  a  of  the  treble. 

The  swarm  commonly  consists  of  three  classes ;  a  female, 
or  females,  males,  and  those  commonly  called  mules,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  no  sex,  and  are  the  labourers ;  the 
whole  about  two  quarts  in  bulk,  making  about  six  or  seven 
thousand.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  easily  be  determined, 
whether  this  old  stock  sends  off  entirely  young  of  the  same 
season,  and  whether  the  whole  of  their  yoimg  ones,  or  only 
part  As  the  males  are  entirely  bred  in  the  same  season, 
part  go  off;  but  part  must  stay,  and  most  probably  it  is  so 
with  the  oUiers.  They  commonly  come  off  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  often  immediately  after  a  shower :  who  takes  the ' 
lead  I  do  not  know,  but  should  suppose  it  was  the  queen. 
When  one  goes  off,  they  all  immediately  follow,  and  fly  about 
seemingly  in  great  confusion,  though  uiere  is  one  principle 
actuating  the  whole. 

They  soon  appear  to  be  directed  to  some  fixed  place ;  such 
as  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush,  the  cavities  of  old  trees, 
holes  of  houses  leading  into  some  hollow  place ;  and  whenever 
the  stand  is  made,  they  all  immediately  repair  to  it,  till  they 
are  all  collected.  But  it  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  that  they 
had  not  fixed  on  any  resting  place  before  thejr  came  off,  or  if 
they  had,  that  they  were  either  disturbed,  if  it  was  near,  or 
that  it  was  at  a  great  distance  ;  for  after  hovering  some  time, 
as  if  undetermined,  they  fly  away,  mount  up  VaU)  \!^^  vs^^tA 
^  off  with  great  velocity.    When  tViey  Wve  SxeA.  wjl^Xx^k 
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future  htbication,  they  immediately  begin  to  make  thtir 
coiiibi»  Ar  they  have  the  materials  within  themsehes.  1  hav<2 
rMMO  to  believe  that  they  fill  their  crop*  with  honey  when 
they  come  away ;  probably  from  the  stocK  in  the  hive. 

A  hire  commonly  tends  off  two,  sometimes  three,  swarms 
ia  a  •ummer ;  but  the  second  is  commonly  less  than  the 
first,  and^  the  third  less  than  the  second ;  and  this  last  has 
tddom  time  to  provide  for  the  winter:  they  often  threaten 
to  swanuy  but  do  not ;  whether  the  threatening  is  owing  to 
too  many  bees,  and  their  not  swarming  is  owing  to  tticre 
being  no  queeoi  I  do  not  know.     It  sometimes  happens  tkt 
the  fwann  ^oes  back  again ;  but  in  such  instances  I  have 
reason  to  thmk  that  they  have  lost  their  queen,  for  the  hives 
to  which  their  swarm  have  come  back  do  not  swarm  the  next 
warm  dayi  but  will  hang  out  for  afortnigfat,  or  naore,  and  that 
iwarm;  and  when  they  do,  the  swarm  is  commonly  mud 
larger  than  before^  which  makes  me  suspect  that  they  wafted 
fbr  the  queen  that  was  to  have  gone  off  with  the  next  swam 
The  materials  of  their  dwelling,  or  comb,  which  is  the  mv, 
is  the  next  consideration,  with  the  mode  of  forming,  preparisg, 
or  disposing  of  it.     The  wax  is  formed  by  the  bees  themsote: 
it  ma^  be  called  an  external  secretion  of  oil ;  and  I  have  ibuod 
that  It  is  formed  between  the  scales  of  tlie  under  side  of  the 
bdly*    When  I  first  observed  this  substance,  in  mv  examin- 
ation of  the  working  bee,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  say  wliat  it  was: 
I  asked  myself  if  it  was  new  scales  forming,  and  whetlier  they 
cast  the  old,  as  the  lobster,  &c.  does  ?  but  it  was  to  be  found 
only  between  the  scales,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bdly.    On 
eiEamining  the  bees  through   glass-hives,  while  they  were 
cUmbing  up  the  glass,  I  could  see  that  most  of  them  had  tliis 
substance,  for  it  looked  as  if  tlie  lower,  or  posterior  edge  of 
the  scale,  was  double,  or  that  there  were  double  scales ;  but 
I  perceived  it  was  loose,  not  attached. 

The  cells,  or  rather  the  congeries  of  ceUs,  which  compose 
the  comb,  may  be  said  to  form  perpendicular  plates,  or  par- 
titionsy  which  extend  from  lop  to  bottom  of  the  cavky  in 
which  they  build  tliem,  and  from  side  to  side.  They  always 
begin  at  the  top,  or  roof  of  Uie  vault,  in  wliich  they  build, 
and  work  downwards  :  but  if  the  upper  part  of  tliis  vault,  w 
which  their  combs  are  fixed,  is  removed,  and  a  dome  is  put 
over,  they  begin  at  the  upper  edge  of  Uie  old  comb,  and  work 

^•d^^'n!.^!  ""T^  T'^^'  .*'  ^r  ^?^:     '^^y  generally  may  be 

-^   In  f 7  "'  ^'-^  V  l^'""^  ''^y  ^«^"  ^«  attach  their 
xn  a  long  luve,  it  these  ndgcii  are  longitudinal,  their 
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plates  of  comb  will  be  longitudinal ;  if  placed  transverse,  so 
will  be  the  plates ;  and  if  oblique,  the  plates  of  comb  will  be 
oblique.  £ach  plate  consists  of  a  double  set  of  cells,  whose 
bottoms  form  the  partition  between  each  set.^  The  plates 
themselves  are  not  very  reguJarly  arranged,  not  formmg  a 
r^ular  plane  where  they  might  have  done  so ;  but  are  often 
adapted  to  the  situation,  or  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they 
are  built.  The  bees  do  not  endeavour  to  shape  their  cavity 
to  their  work,  as  the  wasps  do,  nor  are  the  cells  of  equal 
depths,  also  fitting  them  to  their  situation ;  but  as  the  breeoing 
oeOs  must  all  be  of  a  given  depth,  they  reserve  a  sufficient 
number  for  breeding  in,  and  they  put  the  honey  into  the 
others,  as  also  into  the  shallow  ones.  The  attachment  of  the 
comb  round  the  cavity  is  not  continued,  but  interrupted,  so 
as  to  form  passages ;  there  are  also  passages  in  the  middle 
of  the  plates,  especially  if  there  be  a  cross  stick  to  support 
the  comb ;  these  aUow  of  bees  to  go  across  from  plate  to 
plate.  The  substance  which  they  use  for  attaching  their 
combs  to  surrounding  parts  is  not  the  same  as  the  common 
wax ;  it  is  softer  and  tougher,  a  good  deal  like  the  substance 
with  which  they  cover  in  their  chrysalis,  or  the  humble  bee 
surrounds  her  eggs.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  wax  with 
farina. 

The  cells  are  placed  nearly  horizontally,  but  not  exactly 
so ;  the  mouth  raised  a  little,  which  probably  may  be  to  retain 
the  honey  the  better :  however,  this  rule  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served, for  often  they  are  horizontal,  and  towards  the  lower 
edge  of  a  plane  of  comb  they  are  often  declining.  The  first 
combs  that  a  hive  forms  are  the  smallest,  and  much  neater 
than  the  last  or  lowermost.  Their  sides,  or  partitions  between 
cell  and  ceU,  are  much  thinner,  and  the  hexagon  is  much 
more  perfect.  The  wax  is  purer,  being  probably  little  else 
but  wax,  and  it  is  more  brittle.  The  lower  combs  are  con- 
siderably larger,  and  contain  much  more  wax,  or,  perhaps 
more  proper^,  more  materials ;  and  the  cells  are  at  such 
distances  as  to  allow  them  to  be  of  a  round  figuri :  the  wax 
is  softer,  and  there  is  something  mixed  with  it. 

There  is  a  cell,  which  is  cmled  the  royal  cell,  often  three 
or  four  of  them,  sometimes  more;  I  have  seen  11,  and  even 
13  in  the  same  hive  ;  commonly  they  are  placed  on  the  edge 
of  one  or  more  of  the  combs,  but  often  on  the  side  of  a  comb : 
however,  not  in  the  centre,  along  with  the  other  cells,  Kke  a 
large  one  placed  amone  the  oUiers,  but  oiV«xv  %i^\&.%\.  ^^ 
mouths  of  the  cells,  and  projecting  out  beyoiA  VSEwt  c-woen^^. 
mtr&ce  of  the  comb ;  but  most  of  them  M^  ^Qtxsv'^ito\sv  w^ 
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edge  of  tlie  comb,  which  terminates  in  one  of  these  ceds. 
The  royal  cell  is  much  wider  than  the  others,  but  seldom  so 
deep :  its  mouth  is  round,  and  appears  to  be  the  largest  half 
of  an  oval  in  depth,  and  is  declming  downwards,  instead  of 
heiog  horizontal,  or  lateral.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  softer  than  common  wax,  rather  like  the  last 
mentioned,  or  those  of  which  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  of 
comb  is  made,  or  with  which  the  bees  cover  the  chrysalis : 
tliey  have  very  little  wax  in  their  composition,  not  one  third, 
ihe  rest  I  conceive  to  be  farina. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  bee  as  an  excellent  mathematidan, 
capable  of  making  exact  forms,  and  having  reasoned  on  the 
best  shape  of  the  cell  for  capacity,  so  that  the  greatest  number 
might  be  put  into  the  smallest  space  ;  for  the  hornet  and  the 
wasp  are  much  more  correct,  though  not  seemmgly  under  the 
same  necessity,  as  they  collect  nothing  to  occupy  their  cells; 
because,  though  the  bee  is  pretty  perfect  in  these  respects, 
yet  it  is  very  incorrect  in  others,  in  the  formation  of  the 
comb :  nor  shall  1  consider  these  animals  as  forming  comb  of 
certain  shape  and  size  from  mere  mechanical  necessity,  as 
from  working  round  themselves ;  for  such  a  mould  woula  not 
form  cells  of  different  sizes,  much  less  could  wasps  be  guided 
by  the  same  principle,  as  their  cells  are  of  very  different  size^ 
and  tlie  first  by  much  too  small  for  the  queen-wasp  to  have 
worked  round  herself:  but  I  shall  consider  the  whole  as  an 
instiuctive  principle,  in  which  the  animal  has  no  power  of 
variation,  or  choice,  but  such  as  arises  from  what  may  be 
called  external  necessity.  The  cell  has  in  common  six  sides, 
but  this  is  most  correct  in  those  first  formed;  and  their 
bottom  is  commonly  composed  of  those  sides,  or  planes,  two 
of  the  sides  making  one  ;  and  tliey  generally  fall  m  between 
the  bottoms  of  three  cells  of  the  opposite  side  ;  but  this  is  not 
regular,  it  is  only  to  be  found  where  there  is  no  external 
interruption. 

As  soon  as  a  few  combs  are  formed,  the  female  bee  b^ins 
laying  of  eggs.     As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 

Sueen  is  the  only  bee  that  propagates,  though  it  is  asserted 
lat  the  labourers  do.  Her  first  eggs  in  the  season  are  those 
which  produce  labourers  ;  then  the  males,  and  probably  the 
queen:  this  is  the  progress  in  the  wasp,  hornet,  humble 
bee,  &c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  time  when  the  eggs  are  hatched :  I 
have  been  led  to  imagine  it  is  in  five  days.     When  hatched, 
we  find  the  young  maggot  VjVng  eo^e^  >\^  \xi  \!ckfe  bottom  of 
the  cell,  in  some  aegree  sunoMnde^  V\\3i\  «i  \:raci<«^dx^\<x%s^V 
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In  many  of  die  cells,  where  the  eggs  are  just  hatched,  we 
find  the  skin  standing  in  its  place,  eiUier  not  yet  removed,  or 
not  pressed  down  by  the  maggot.  There  is  now  an  additional 
employment  for  the  labourers,  namely,  the  feeding  and 
nursing  the  youn^  maf^ots.  We  may  suppose  the  aueen  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  as  there  are  at  all  times  labourers 
enough  in  the  hive  for  such  purposes,  especially,  too,  as  she 
never  brings  the  materials,  as  every  other  of  the  tribe  is 
obliged  to  do  at  first ;  therefore  she  seems  to  be  a  queen  by 
hereditary,  or  rather,  by  natural  right,  while  tlie  humble  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  &c  seem  rather  to  work  themselves  into  rojulty, 
or  mistresses  of  the  community.  The  bees  are  readily  de« 
tected  feeding  the  young  maggot;  and  indeed  a  younff  . 
maggot  might  easily  be  brought  up  by  any  person  who  would 
be  attentive  to  feea  it.  They  open  their  two  lateral  pincers 
to  receive  the  food,  and  swallow  it.  As  they  grow,  they 
cast  their  coats,  or  cuticles ;  but  how  oflen  they  throw  their 
coats,  while  in  the  maggot  state,  I  do  not  know.  I  ob- 
served that  they  oflen  removed  their  eggs ;  I  also  find  they 
very  often  shift  the  maggot  into  anodier  cell,  even  when 
very  large. 

The  maggots  grow  larger  till  they  nearly  fill  the  cell ;  and 
by  this  time  they  require  no  more  food,  and  are  ready  to  be 
inclosed  for  the  chrysalis  state  :  how  this  period  is  discovered 
I  do  not  know,  for  in  every  other  insect,  as  far  as  I  am  ' 
acquainted,  it  is  an  operation  of  the  maggot,  or  caterpillar 
itself;  but  in  the  common  bee,  it  is  an  operation  or  the 
perfect  animal ;  probably  it  arises  from  the  maggot  refusing 
food.  The  time  oetween  their  being  hatched  and  their  beincr 
inclosed  is,  I  believe,  four  days ;  at  least,  firom  repeated 
observations,  it  comes  nearly  to  that  time :  when  ready  for 
the  chrysalis  state,  the  bees  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  cell, 
with  a  substance  of  a  light  brown  colour,  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  cover  the  honey,  excepting  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  covering  is  convex  externally,  and 
appears  not  to  be  entirely  wax  but  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
fiuina.  The  maggot  is  now  perfectly  enclosed,  and  it  begins 
to  line  the  cell  and  covering  of  the  mouth  above  mentioned, 
with  a  silk  it  spins  out  similar  to  the  silk-worm,  and  which 
makes  a  kind  of  pod  for  the  chrysalis.  Bonnet  obser\'ed, 
that  in  one  instance  the  cell  was  too  short  for  the  chrysalis, 
and  it  broke  its  covering,  and  formed  its  pod  higher,  or  more 
(x>nvex  than  common  :  this  I  can  conceive  ^^"^e  \  ^^  ^^^uscw 
tee  It  in  the  wasp.  Having  completed  tii\&  XvKBa%>  ^^ 
cast  off,  or  rather  shove  off,  from  the  YiesA  \»s^cw«t^  ^^ 
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last  maggot  coat,  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"cell,  ^d  then  they  become  chrysalises. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  food  of  the  maggot- 
bee  should  be  honey,  both  because  it  is  the  food  of  the  dd 
ones,  and  it  is  what  they  appear  principally^  to  collect  for 
themselves ;  however,  the  circumstance  of  honey  being  food 
for  the  old  ones  is  no  argument,  because  very  £bw  jooDf^ 
animals  live  on  the  same  food  with  the  old,  and  thererore  it 
is  probable  the  maggot-bee  does  not  live  on  honey ;  and  if 
we  reason  from  analogy,  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  the  bee- 
bread  to  be  the  food  of  the  maggot.  It  is  the  fi>od  of  the 
maggot  of  the  humble  bee,  who  feeds  on  honey,  and  ev«i 
lays  up  a  store  of  honey  for  a  wet  day,  yet  does  not  feed  the 
young  with  it.  It  is  the  food  of  the  mageot  of  a  black  bee, 
and  luso  of  several  others  of  the  solitarykind»  who  also  feed 
on  honey ;  and  wasps,  &c.  who  do  not  bring  in  such  materials, 
do  not  feed  themselves  on  honey.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  bee-bread  is  for  the  food  of'^the  old  bees,  wh^  we  see 
them  collecting  it  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  &c.  at  which 
time  they  have  honey  in  great  plenty.  This  substance  is  as 
common  to  a  hive  as  any  part  belonging  to  the  economy  of 
bees.  Before  they  have  formed  Bye  or  six  square  indies  of 
comb  in  a  young  hive,  we  find  eggs,  honey,  and  bee-bread ; 
and  if  a  hive  is  short  of  honey,  and  dies  in  the  winter,  we  find 
no  honey,  but  all  the  bee-bread,  which  was  laid  up  in  store 
for  the  maggots  in  the  spring.  They  take  great  care  of  it, 
for  it  is  often  covered  over  with  wax,  as  the  honey,  and  I 
believe  more  especially  in  the  winter ;  probably  with  a  view 
to  preserve  it  till  wanted. 

This  substance  they  bring  in  on  their  l^s,  and  it  consists 

o£  the  farina  of  plants.     It  is  not  the  &nna  of  every  plant 

that  the  bee  collects,  at  least  Uiey  are  found  gathering  it 

from  some  with  great  industry,  while  we  never  mid  them  on 

others :  St.  John's  wort  is  a  favourite  plant,  but  that  comes 

late.     The  flower  of  the  gourd,  cucumber,  Stc  they  seem  to 

be  fond  of.    It  is  curious  to  see  them  deposit  tlus  substance 

in  the  cell.     On  viewing  the  hives,  we  often  see  bees  with 

this  substance  on  their  legs,  moving  along  on  the  combo,  as 

if  looking  out  for  the  cell  to  deposit  it  in.    "niey  will  often  walk 

over  a  cell  that  has  some  deposited  in  it,  but  leave  that  and 

try  another,  and  so  on  till  they  fix ;  which  made  me  conceive 

that  each  bee  had  its  own  cell.    When  they  come  to  the 

intended  cell,  they  put  their  two  hind  legs  into  it,  with  tfie 

two  fore  legs  and  the  txunV  omX.  ot\  >Ct\^  tclo\i^  q'I  ^<^  riei^- 

h^tn-ing  cell,  and  then  the  teoV,  ot  "W^^^Sa  ^Qktmx  ^<Qf^rc^\sM9k 
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the  intended  cell ;  they  then  bring  the  leg  under  the  belly, 
and  turning  the  point  of  the  tail  to  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
wherein  the  farina  is,  they  shove  it  off  by  the  point  of  the 
tail.  When  it  is  thus  shoved  off  both  lees,  the  bee  leaves  it, 
and  the  two  pieces  of  farina  may  be  seen  lying  at  the  bottont 
of  the  cell :  another  bee  comes  almost  immediately,  and 
creepinff  into  the  cell,  continues  about  five  minutes,  kneading 
and  wowing  it  down  into  the  bottom,  or  spreads  it  over  what 
was  deposited  there  before,  leaving  it  a  smooth  surface. 

It  is  of  a  consistency  like  paste ;  bums  slightly,  and  gives 
a  kind  oi  unusual  smell,  probably  from  havmg  been  mixed 
with  animal  juice  in  the  act  of  kneading  it  down  ;  for  when 
brought  in,  it  is  rather  a  powder  than  a  paste.  That  it  is  the 
food  of  the  maggot  is  proved  by  examining  the  animal's 
stomach ;  for  when  we  kill  a  maggot  full  grown,  we  find  its 
stomach  full  of  a  similar  substance,  only  softer,  as  if  mixed 
with  a  fluid,  but  we  never  find  honey  in  the  stomach ;  there- 
fore we  are  to  suppose  it  is  collected  as  food  for  the  maggot, 
as  much  as  honey  is  for  the  old  bee. 

In  the  chr3rsa1i8  state  they  are  forming  themselves  for  a 
new  life :  they  are  either  entirely  new  buUt,  or  wonderfully 
changed,  for  there  is  not  the  smsulest  vestige  of  the  old  form 
remaming ;  yet  it  must  be  the  same  materials,  for  now  nothing 
is  taken  in.  How  far  this  change  is  only  the  old  parts  new 
modelled,  or  gradually  altering  their  form,  is  not  easily  de- 
termined. To  bring  about  the  change,  many  parts  must  be 
removed,  out  of  which  the  new  ones  are  probably  formed. 
When  the  chrysalis  is  formed  into  the  complete  bcc,  it  then 
destroys  the  covering  of  its  cell,  and  cdmes  forth.  The  time 
it  continues  in  this  state  is  easier  ascertained  tlian  either  in 
that  of  the  e^  or  the  maggot ;  for  the  bees  cannot  move  the 
chrysalis,  as  they  do  the  two  others.  In  one  instance  it  was 
13  days  and  12  hours  exactly ;  so  that  an  egg  in  hatchinff 
being  five  days,  the  age  of  the  maggot  being  four  days,  and 
the  dhrysalis  continuing  13^,  the  whole  makes  22^  ^7^* 

When  the  swarm  is  a  large  one,  more  especially  if  it  was 
put  into  too  small  a  hive,  it  oflen  breeds  too  many  for  the  hive 
to  keep  through  the  winter ;  and  in  such  case  a  new  swarm  is 
thrown  off,  which,  however,  is  commonly  not  a  large  one,  and 
generally  has  too  little  time  to  complete  its  comb,  and  store  it 
with  honey  sufficient  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter. 

Tlic  new  colony  immediately  sets  about  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it,     TVv«^  W^ 
their  apartments  to  build,  both  for  the  pur^one  q'^  \s<t^e,^!^%k 
and  as  a  storehouse  for  provisions  for  tVie  n? volet*    "^V^s^v  ^^»» 
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for  kying  eggs  is  of«*,  then  is  the  senum  finr  odeet-' 
iii|f  honey ;  therefore,  when  the  last  chrivalis  for  the  SNsbn' 
CMMas  forth,  ito  cell  b  immediately  filled  widi  hooej,  M,m 
wtm  is  a  cell  is  foil,  it  is  coivered  over  with  pore  wax,  ioidk 
girdle  considered  as  a  store  for  the  wmter.    Tliis  coveniy. 
SBirrrff  two  very  essential  pmposes :  one  is  to  htef  k  Sum 
g|iffing,  or  dauhing  the  hees ;  the  other  to  prewsntiliefqNir-i 
Mkmt  by  which  means  it  is  kept  fluid  in  soch  a  wanntSL: 
Thcry  are  also  employed  in  laym^  np  a  store  of  bee^cesd  for  j 
the  young  magipots  in  the  spnng,  for  they  begin  to  bfiQg 
fortfi  much  eariier  than  probably  any  other  inaecti  becaase. 
thagrtetaln  a  summer  heat,  and  store  up  food  for  tlssjouqg; . 
•  ai  the  month  of  August,  as  the  malea  do  aoi  provide  fot. 
thansselvesy  they  become  burdensome  to  tlieworibeBi»ttidfatei. 
therefiwe  teased  to  death  nrach  sooner  than  tiwy  othenriie. 
wwJd  die;  and  when  the  bees  set  ribout  tins  busiaiBS^  of  jro*^ 
viding  their  winter^etore,  every  operation  is  ow,  Mfept  the 
odBectinip  of  honey  and  bee4iread.    At  this  tiaMt  it  woiAd". 
seem  as  if  the  males  were  conscbus'of  their  damer,  for  they, 
do  not  rest  on  the  mouth  of  the  hive  in  either  goinff  'mat  or* 
ooning  in,  but  hunr  either  in  or  out:  hoiirever»  mf.  are. 
oannnonly  attacked  by  one^  two^  or  three  al  a  ttaif :  th^j 
seem  to  make  no  resistance^  only  getting  $mff  as  fosit  as. 
poasible.    The  labourers  do  not  stmg  them,  on|y  onch  dienS; 
and  pull  them  about  as  if  to  wear  them  out;  bat^  soqpect  it] 
nay  be  called  as  much  a  natural  as  a  violent  deadL 

The  queen,  the  motiier  of  all,  in  whatewe^  mr  pRMiucct^! 
Is  a  true  female,  and  different  from  both  the  laboMeis  apd' 
the  male.  She  n  not  so  large  in  the  trunk  m'9^  pde,  and, 
amars  to  be  rather  larger  in  evetfy  part  tha»  tih*  Ubrarera» 
The  scales  on  the  under  surfooe  of  the  bdly  of -Ilisl^bqaKffi 
aw  not  uniformly  of  the  same  colour,  over  the  wiiide  itfale^ 
that  part  being  lighter  which  is  overkqpped  bfllmtenmfMw 

S  scale  above,  and  the  uncovered  purtbeiJMgdatfar:  tiua 
t  part  does  not  terminate  in  a  stra^sht  JSe^  but  a  twfi 
corves,  making  a  peak;  all  which  gives  the^bAya'lHjihjtar 
colour  in  the  hdMurincr  bees ;  more  espedaDy  when  it  ia 
puBad  out  or  ekmgated.    The  tongue  of  the  male  is  cmn 
aiderably  shorter  than  that  of  the  hiboiving  be^  mon  lika 
that  of  the  male :  however,  the  tongues  of  the  Ubourers  sni 
not  m  all  of  an  equal  length,  but  none  have  «t  so  ^HNt  m 
ue  queen,    llie  sise  of  Ube  belly  of  the  fomal^  of  audi  ani^ 
.Mali  wies  a  little,  according  to  the  condition  they  are  in : 
ApUfce  beUy  of  the  msAa  ^  liha  AdMMxet  \a&\nx^dile  <mmk 
4|i^  dtti^  Ua  w»»tathA^«ace%xi0S\.iEaMaiMei^m'^ 
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saiiiu  condition  witli  regard  to  fat,  having  always  plenty  of 
provision :  but  the  true  female  varies  very  copsiderably ;  she 
u  of  a  different  size  and  thape  in  the  summer  from  what  she 
ii  in  the  winter ;  and  in  the  winter  she  has  what  may  be 
cdled  her  natural  size  and  shape ;  she  is,  on  the  wholei  rather 
thidcer  than  the  labourer. 

I  believe  a  hive,  or  swarm,  has  but  one  queen,  at  least  I 
have  never  fodnd  more  than  one  in  a  swarm,  or  in  an  old 
hive  in  the  winter ;  and,  probably,  this  is  what  constitutes  a 
hive ;  for  when  there  are  two  queens,  it  is  likely  that  a  divi- 
sion may  begin  to  take  place. 

The  nude  bee  is  considerably  larger  than  the  labourers : 
he  is  even  larger  than  the  queen,  though  not  so  long  when 
she  is  in  her  rail  state  with  eggs :  he  is  considerably  thicker 
than  either,  but  not  longer  in  the  same  proportion :  he  does 
not  terminate  at  the  anus  in  so  sharp  a  point ;  and  the  open-* 
ii^  between  the  last  two  scales  of  the  back  and  belly  is 
larger,  and  more  under  the  belly,  than  in  the  female.  His 
proboscis  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  labouring  bee^ 
whidi  makes  me  suspect  he  does  not  collect  his  own  honey, 
but  takes  that  which  is  brought  home  by  the  others ;  espe« 
daDy  as  we  never  find  the  males  abroad  on  flowers,  &c,  only 
flying  about  the  hives  in  hot  weather,  as  if  taking  an  airing; 
and  when  we  find  that  the  male  of  the  humble  bee,  whidi 
collects  its  own  food,  has  as  long  a  proboscis,  or  tongue,  as  the 
female,  I  think  it  is,  from  all  these  facts,  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  male  of  the  common  bee  feeds  at  home.  He 
nas  no  sting. 

The  labouring  bee  is  the  largest  in  number  of  the  whole 
community :  there  are  thousands  of  them  to  one  queen,  and, 
probably,  some  hundreds  to  each  male,  as  we  shall  see  by 
aiTd  by.  It  is  to  be  supposed  they  are  the  only  bees  which 
c^onstnict  the  whole  hive,  and  that  the  queen  has  no  other 
business  but  to  lay  the  eggs :  they  are  the  only  bees  that  bring 
in  materials;  the  only  ones  we  observe  busy  abroad;  ano^ 
indeed,  the  idea  of  any  other  is  ridiculous,  when  we  consider 
the  disproportion  in  numbers,  as  well  as  the  employment  of 
the  others,  while  the  working  bee  has  nothing  to  take  off  its 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  fiunily.  They  are  smaller 
than  either  the  queen  or  the  males :  not  all  of  equal  size, 
though  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 

The  number  of  labourers  in  a  hive  varies  very  considerably. 
In  one  hive  there  were  3338,  in  another  4472>  uv  qtv^  >^'^ 
died  there  were  2432.     That  I  might  gue^^  «X  xXv^  iixnc^^x  fJl 
ifees  irom  a  given  bulk,  1  counted  what  ttunAiet  «xx  «\^3RO>aafe 
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pint  YkdA,  when  wet,  and  found  it  contained  2160^  tfaerefiire, 
ia  aome  swarms  will  fiU  two  quarts,  sudb  most  oonaiat  of  near 

90oa 

•  Bees  certainlj  hare  the  ^e  senses.  Sight  none  can  doubt 
VMing  t^ey  abo  ha^e;  and  there  is  ereiT  reason  for  snp- 
poaing  they  have  likewise  taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  Taste 
m  cannot  doubt ;  but  of  smell  we  may  not  hanre  sudi  pioo&: 
jet,  from  observation,  I  think  they  give  strong  signs  or  smelL 
Bees  ma^  be  said  to  have  a  voice.  They  are  certuidT  caps- 
bk  of  rorminff  several  sounds.  They  give  a  aouna  when 
^iog,  which  they  can  vary  according  to  drcumstanoes.  One 
accnstomed  to  bees  can  immediately  tell  when  a  bee  makes 
mk  attack  by  the  sound. 

It  is  only  the  queen  and  the  labourers  dial  have  stmgs ; 
and  this  provision  of  a  sting  is,  perhaps,  aa  carious  a  dreonH 
atance  as  any  attending  tro  bee,  ana  probdiljr  is  one  of  the 
diaracters  of  the  bee-tribe.  The  apparatos  itadf  is  of  a  very 
curious  construction,  fitted  for  infficting  a  wotmdi  and  at  tlie 
9$iDe  time  conveying  a  poison  into  that  wound.  Tlie  appa- 
ratus  consists  of  two  piercers,  conducted  in  a  tjSS?^  ^  daec^ 
tor,  which  appears  to  be  itself  the  sting.  Tliis  groove  is 
aomewh&t  thick  at  its  base,  but  terminates  in  a  point ;  it  b 
articulated  to  tlie  last  scale  of  the  upper  aide  of  the  abcknnen 
by  IS  thin  scales,  six  on  each  side,  and  one  behind  fSbe  rec- 
tum. These  scales  enclose,  as  it  were,  the  rectom  or  anas 
all  round ;  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  articolated  to  each 
other,  onhr  attached  by  thin  membranes,  wfaash  allow  of  a 
variety  of  motions;  tKree  of  them,  however,  are  atfadied 
more  closely  to  a  round  and  curved  process,  wfaidi  comes 
from  the  basis  of  the  groove  in  which  the  atii^  lies,  as 
abo  to  the  curved  arms  of  the  sting,  whidi  wpread  out 
externally. 

The  two  stings  may  be  said  to  begin  by  tboae  two  curved 
processes  at  their  union  with  the  scales,  and  coaverging  to- 
wards the  groove  at  its  base,  which  they  enter,  than  pass 
along  it  to  its  point.    They  are  serrated  on  dior  outer  ed^es, 
near  to  the  point.  These  two  stings  can  be  tltfust  out  beyond 
the  groove,  though  not  far,  and  they  can  be  drawn  within 
it;  and,  I  believe,  can  be  moved  singly.    AO  these  parts 
are  moved  by  muscles,  which,  we  may  suppose,  are  very 
atoong  in  them,  much  stronger  than  m  other  aniinala ;  and 
»««  muscles  give  motion  in  almost  all  directions,  but  more 
JMUticularl^  outwards.    It  Va  woxidecM  how  deep  ther  wiD 
phrce  solid  bodies  widi  t^e  %\xci^,   \  V«;«^  «»kb&mh1  the 
hngth   they  have  pierced  lihe  ^^ta  ot  V^  YatDL^  ^^^asdESL^^Ob. 
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osrered  with  a  thick  cuticle :  it  has  often  been  about  the 
.me-tirelflh  of  an  inch. 

The  apparatus  for  the  poison  consists  of  two  small  ducts, 
friiich  are  the  glands  that  secrete  the  poison :  these  two  lie 
in  the  abdomen,  among  the  air-cells,  Sec :  they  both  unite 
into  one,  which  soon  enters  into,  or  forms,  an  oblong  bag, 
like  a  bladder  of  urine;  at  the  opposite  end  of  which  passes 
out  a  duct,  which  runs  towards  the  angle  where  the  two 
stings  meet;  and  entering  between  the  two  stings  is  con- 
iinued  between  them  in  a  groove,  which  forms  a  canal  by  the 
union  of  the  two  stii^  to  this  point  There  is  another  duct 
on  the  right  of  that  described  above,  which  is  not  so  circum- 
scribed, iod  contains  a  thicker  matter,  which,  as  &r  as  I  have 
been  able  to  juge,  enters  along  with  the  other :  but  it  is  the 
first  that  contains  the  poison,  which  is  a  thin  dear  fluid* 

From  the  stings  having  serrated  edges,  it  is  seldom  the 
bees  can  disengage  them ;  and  they  immediately,  on  stinging, 
endeavour  to  make  their  escape,  but  are  generally  prevented, 
being,  as  it  were,  caucht  in  their  own  trap ;  and  the  force 
tfaey  use  commonly  £*ags  out  the  whole  of  the  app^atus 
■for  stinging,  and  cuso  part  of  the  bowels ;  so  that  tne  bee 
dibst  fiisquently  &lls  a  sacrifice  immediately  on  having 
effected  its  purpose. 

The  life  <n  the  male  is  only  one  summer,  or  rather  a  month 
or  two ;  and  this  we  know  from  there  being  none  in  the  win* 
ter,  otherwise  their  age  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  the  age  of  either  the  queen  or  labourers. 
but  I  think  it  is  probable,  also,  that  a  certain  number  of 
jroung  ones  may  be  retained  to  keep  up  the  stock,  as  we 
must  suppose  that  many  of  the  old  ones  are,  from  accidents 
of  various  kinds,  lost  to  the  hive ;  and  we  could  conceive, 
chat  a  hive  three  or  four  years  old  might  not  have  an  original 
bee  in  it,  though  a  bee  might  live  twice  that  time.  But  mere 
must  be  a  period  for  a  bee  to  live ;  and,  if  I  were  to  judge 
fitNn  analogy,  I  should  say,  that  a  bee*8  natural  life  is  limited 
to  a  certain  number  of  seasons. 


AeeowUifmme  remarkable  Caves  in  the  PrineipaUiy  of  Bay- 
neadhj  and  cf  the  Fossil  Bones  found  there.  By  Joev 
Hunter,  Esq [1794.] 

A  RiDOB  of  primeval  mountains  runs  almost  through  Ger- 
many: the  highest  parts  of  this  ridge  are  granite>  and  «a:^ 
flanked  by  alluvia)  and  stratified  mountamft)  eoti«v&^xi%  ^\»^ 
efJaneatone,  marl,  and  sandstone ;  audi  at  \eaftX.  *\%  ^^  \x«kN- 
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I'...\o  bv^n   found,  siicli  as  jaw-bones,  vertebra^,  and  tibia?,  in 
large  heaps. 

The  bottom  of  this  cave  slopes  toward  a  passage  seven 
feet  high,  and  about  as  wide,  being  the  entrance  to  a 
.  Fourth  cave,  20  feet  high  and  15  wide,  lined  all  round  with 
a  stalartiral  crust,  and  gradually  sloping  to  another  steep  de- 
scent, where  the  ladder  is  wanted  a  second  time,  and  must 
be  used  with  caution  as  before,  to  get  into  a  cave  40  feet 
Migh,  and  about  half  as  wide.  In  those  deep  and  spacious 
hollows,  worked  out  through  the  most  solid  mass  of  rock,  you 
again  perceive,  with  astonishment,  immense  numbers  of  bony 
fragments  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  sticking  every  where  in  the 
sides  of  the  c&ve,  or  lying  on  the  bottom. 
-  Besides  smaller  hoUows  round  this  fourth  cave,  a  very  nar- 
row opening  has  been  discovered  in  one  of  its  comers.  It  is 
otvery  difficult  access,  as  it  can  be  entered  only  in  a  crawl- 
ii^  posture.  This  dismal  and  dangerous  passage  leads  into  & 
wh  cave,  of  near  30  feet  high,  43  long,  and  of  imequal 
breadth.  To  Uie  depth  of  six  feet  this  cave  has  been  dug, 
and  nothing  has  been  found  but  fragments  of  bones,  and 
animal  mouM :  the  sides  are  finely  decorated  with  stalactites 
of  different  forms  and  colours ;  but  even  this  stalactical  crust 
Is  filled  with  firagments  of  bones  sticking  in  it,  up  to  the  very 
roof.  From  this  remarkable  cave,  another  very  low  and  nar- 
tow  avenue  leads  into  the  last  discovered,  or  the 

Sixth  cave,  not  very  large,  and  merely  covered  with  a  sta-* 
lactical  crust,  in  which,  however,  here  and  there  bones  are 
seen  sticking. 

Tbe  bones  sent  by  the  Margrave  of  Anspach  agree  with 
those  described  and  delineated  by  Esper  as  belonging  to  the 
white  bear ;  how  fiur  they  are  of  the  same  species  among 
themselves,  I  cannot  say :  the  heads  differ  in  shape  from  each 
other:  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  longer  for  their  breadth 
than  in  any  carnivorous  animal  I  know  of;  they  also  differ 
from  the  present  white  bear,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has 
a  common  proportional  breadth ;  it  is  supposed,  indeed,  that 
the  heads  of  the  present  white  bear  differ  from  each  other,  but 
ihe  truth  of  this  assertion  I  have  not  seen  heads  enough  of 
that  animal  to  determine.  The  heads  not  only  vary  in  shape, 
but  aho  in  size,  for  some  of  them,  when  comparea  with  the 
recent  white  b€ar,  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  an  animal 
twice  its  size,  while  some  of  the  bones  correspond  in  size  with 
ihose  of  the  white  bear,  and  others  are  even  smaller. 

BoDe8  of  animals  under  circumslanoei  10  iVnsSivc^^^^ss^v^ 
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proportion  to  the  time  of  the  aes's  rendence^  and  other  dr- 
Gumttanoesy  as  currents^  tidesy  &€. 

From  a  succession  of  such  shiftings  of  the  situation  of  the 
tea  we  may  have  a  stratum  of  marine  extraneous  fossils,  one 
of  earthy  mixed  probably  with  vegetables  and  bones  of  liand 
animalsy  a  stratum  of  terrestrial  extraneous  fossils,  then  one 
of  marine  productions ;  but  from  the  sea  carrying  its  inha- 
bitants alonff  with  it,  wherever  thare  are  those  of  land  animals 
there  will  wo  be  a  mixture  of  marine  ones ;  and  from  the 
sea  commonly  remaining  thousands  of  years  in  neariy  the 
same  situation,  we  have  marine  fossils  unmixed  with  any 
others. 


Om  <le  Natme  and  CangtmciUm  fjf'iht  8un  and  fixed  Stan, 
Jfy  WiLUdM  HbmscheIj  LL.D.  JP.J?.^.  — [1795.] 

Among  the  celestial  bodies  the  sun  is  certainly  the  first 
whieh  ahould  attract  our  notice.  It  is  a  fountain  of  light  that 
illuminates  the  world !  it  is  the  cause  of  that  heat  which 
maintains  the  productive  power,  and  makes  the  earth  a  fit 
habitation,  fbr  man !  it  is  the  central  body  of  our  planetary 
sjatami  and  what  renders  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  still  more 
interesting  to  us  is,  that  the  numberkss  stars  which  compose 
the  universe^  appear,  b^  tlie  strictest  analogy,  to  be  similar 
bodies.  Their  innate  light  is  so  intense,  that  it  reaches  the 
eye  of  the  observer  from  the  remotest  regions  of  space,  and 
fordblv  dauns  his  notice. 

In  the  year  1779»  there  was  on  the  sun  a  spot  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Bv  a  view  or  it  with  a  seven- 
feet  reflector,  diarged  with  a  very  high  power,  it  ^p^ared  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  larger  of  them,  on  the  19th 
of  Anril,  measured  1'  8".06  in  diameter ;  which  is  equid  in 
length  to  more  than  31,000  miles.  Both  together  must  cer- 
tainly have  extended  above  50,00a 

mien  we  see  a  dark  belt  near  the  equator  of  the  planet 
Jopiter,  we  do  not  recur  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  Tor  its 
onmn.  An  atmosphere,  with  its  natund  changes,  will  explain 
max  bdfi,  Our  spot  in  the  sun  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
aime  pruiciples.  The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
composed  of  various  elastic  fluids.  The  sun  also  has  its  at- 
mosphere^ and  if  some  of  the  fluids  which  enter  into  its  com- 
positien  should  he  of  a  shining  brilliancy,  in  the  manner  that 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  while  others  are  merely  trans- 
parent^ any  temporary  cause  which  may  xeiDQArv^  ^^^9l5£A^'^ 
will  permit  us  to  see  the  body  of  the  cuxi  \!Ktfy^^^^  ^^^^s^^ 
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If  at  utwmti  vere  placed  on  Ae  moon,  lie 
WtwU  sec  c2k  mU  bodhr  of  oar  cntii  onlj  in  thote  flaoe» 
■^tfiw  At  tm|ioffst  ftndi  oT  oar  stnKMplieKe  would  ucfBUi 
^^^-  la  qdaerv  die  opoqiie  lapoofi  woola  reflect  the  h^  of 
ibe  son.  widMaspcrmittiDgknTiev  to  penetrate  to  the  soifioe 
or  oiv  ^aooe. 

I  oxadodedL  front  ippevnoei,  thst  I  Tietred  die  reel  solid 
bodr  ef  d^  n3  itself  of  whidiwe  nrelj  see  more  dum  its 
«»>m?w^  lOMphere.  In  die  jev  1783»  I  olweiied  a  6ne 
larze  ^oc  acd  fiAovcd  it  up  to  the  edge  of  the  son's  Hmib. 
H«e  I  doo^  iwc«  that  die  spot  was  planJjr  dspressed  below 
±tf  «ur€Ke  ot  dK  iob:  and  that  h  had  rerj  broad  sfadrkif 
»ies.  I  alao  auspetted  some  part  at  least  of  die  shehing 
suiies  so  be  cLeraced  above  die  sur&ce  of  the  son;  and  ob- 
serred  daiL  oxitracT  to  what  wntSty  happens,  die  margiD  ot 
r*iis  sde  of  d^  spo^  which  was  frrdiest  from  the  findi^  iras 
tS*  brudiiesc. 

Tbe  Suumaom  diehing  sides  of  a  spot  may  be  explained  hf 
3.  ^ade  acd  gradoal  removal  of  the  shining  flnid»  whidi  per- 
rrti  GS  to  see  die  globe  of  the  son.  As  to  the  mioonmon 
appnraace  of  die  broadest  margin  being  on  that  side  of  the 
spec  vhadi  was  Archest  from  the  lindi  iriien  the  spot  came 
near  the  e^e  of  it.  we  mar  snrmise  diat  the  son  hu  tneooa- 
Htaes  OD  its  surtere,  which  mar  possiblj-  be  die  canse  of  it. 
For  vhen  mo«mtunoiB  coontrKs  are  exposed,  if  it  should 
chascf  that  the  highest  parts  of  die  kndscape  are  situated  so 
35  to  be  near  that  side  of  the  margin^  or  penmnbra  of  the 
spot,  which  is  towards  the  limb,  it  may  pertlr  iatercept  our 
v:ew  of  it.  when  the  spot  is  seen  Tenr  ^ihqodjr. 

The  diference  in  the  Tanishii^  of  the  shelving  side  may, 
p^rhd^xsk  be  accounted  from  the  real  diierence  of  the  extent, 
the  airai^ement,  the  he^ht,  and  the  intensity  of  die  shining 
thiid.  added  to  the  occasional  changes  that  BMy  happen  in 
these  particulars,  during  the  time  in  which  the  spot  ap- 
proaches to  the  edge  of  the  disk. 

In  the  year  1791, 1  examined  a  large  spot  in  the  son,  and 
found  it  eridently  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sur&oe ; 
shout  the  dark  part  was  a  browi  margin,  or  plane  of  consider* 
able  extent,  less  bright  than  the  sun,  and  also  lower  than  its 
surfinre.  This  plane  seemed  to  rise,  with  shdving  sides,  up 
to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  level  of  the  surfiM^e.  In  con- 
firmation of  these  appearances,  I  care&Dy  remarked  that  the 
disk  of  the  sun  was 'Vttibl^  convex. 
Aug.  86.  1792, 1  exammed  ^Sbe  ismi  wSsQci  wr««tik  ^xvers. 
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are  the  opaque  ground,  or  body  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  lu- 
minous pact  is  an  atmosphere,  which,  being  interrupted  or 
broken,  gives  us  a  transient  glimpse  of  the  sun  itself.  Th^ 
seven-feet  reflector,  which  was  in  nigh  perfection,  represented 
the  spots,  as  it  always  used  to  do,  much  depressed  below  tho 
surface  of  the  luminous  part.  Sept  2.  1792, 1  saw  two  spots 
in  the  sun  with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  Udescope  I  found 
they  were  clusters  of  spots,  with  many  scattered  ones  besides. 
iBvery  one  of  them  was  certainly  below  the  surface  of  the  lu- 
minous disk.  The  surface  of  the  sun  was  unequal ;  many 
|)arts  of  it  being  elevated  and  others  depressed.  This  is  here 
to  be  understood  of  the  shining  surface  only,  as  the  real  body 
of  the  sun  can  probably  be  seldom  seen,  otherwise  than  in  its 
black  spots. 

Sept.  9.  179%  I  found  one  of  the  dark  spots  in  the  sun 
drawn  pretty  near  the  preceding  edge.  In  its  neighbourhood 
I  saw  a  great  number  of  elevated  bright  places,  making  va- 
rious figures :  I  shall  call  them  faculae,  with  Hevelius.  I  saw 
these  hculx  extended,  on  the  preceding  side,  over  about  one 
sixth  part  of  the  sun ;  but  so  far  from  resembling  torches, 
they  appeared  like  the  shrivelled  elevations  on  a  dried  ap{)le, 
extended  in  length,  and  most  of  them  joined  together,  making 
waves  or  waving  luies.  By  some  gooa  views  m  the  afternoon, 
I  found  that  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  does  not  contain 
any  facuke,  except  a  few  on  the  following  and  equatorial  part 
of  the  sun.  Towards  the  north  and  south  I  saw  no  &culae  : 
tliere  was  all  over  the  sun  a  great  unevenness  in  the  surface, 
wlilcli  had  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  small  points  of  an 
unequal  light ;  but  they  arc  evidently  an  unevenness  or 
roughness  of  high  and  low  parts. 

Sept  11.  1792,  the  faculse  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sun 
were  much  gone  out  of  the  disk,  and  those  in  the  following 
couic  on.  A  dark  spot  also  was  ccme  on  with  them.  Sept 
1 3.  1 792,  there  were  a  great  number  of  faculs  on  the  equa- 
torial paK  of  the  sun,  towards  the  preceding  and  following 
parts.  Tliere  were  none  towards  the  poles ;  but  a  roughness 
was  visible  every  where.  Sept  16.  1792,  the  sun  contained 
many  large  faculae,  on  the  following  side  of  its  equator,  and 
aUo  several  oa  the  preceding  side;  but  none  about  the 
poles.  Tliey  seemed  generally  to  accompany  the  spots,  and 
probably,  as  the  facuUe  certainly  were  elevations,  a  great 
number  of  them  may  occasion  neighbouring  depressions,  that 
is,  dark  spots.  The  faculae  being  elevations,  very  satisfac- 
torily explains  the  reason  why  tUey  d'vsai^i^evs  XnHiVt^  ^^ 
DjJddle  of  the  sun,  and  re-appear  on  \l\e  o\5\«t  xMS^'a.s  ^^"^ 
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■boottiiepboe  where we'loie  dlell^  Aej^lsnBtvlK'efei 
WBTB  to  our  Tiew;  snd  if  between  die  flkiiai.  rfMMM  ile 
aA  f|K»Ci»  they  wffl  iDoit  fieqaeadf  iMiir  oaC  in  ^ 
of  the  ton,  bccMse  liiey  m9^m^9tmgBt€a9mtdbf:tbit0^ 
Tiewi  of  these  teiiai.' 

Oct.  12.  rPM^  the  wfade  sdr&oe  of  Ae  eatt  ww  iBfMlfed 
hr  iiicqmiit/  m  the  detfttkn  of  die  ddnn^  iWcq^BBie 
llie  loweet  perti  were  eveiy  idiere  dnrheet ;  nS  eMf  Hide 
pit  had  the  uppmMmmx  of  a  more  or  Icee^dbik  woiL  A  difli 
ipot»  on  the  preceding  tide^  wai  wiwanadcd  if  ^^  jMtt 
hieq|Qilides  in  die  eleratimof  thehicid  tfmoapherev  UtiA  ill 
dcuI'MMon  below  the  same  was  bounded  by  an  Jmmedieip 
rinngofreiybri^IighL  Oct.  IS.  1794^  Aejfiot  in  die  lun 
obeenred  yesterdar  was  drawn  so  near  the  maiKin^  daii  tte 
derated  side  of  die  Iblbwing  pert  of  it  hid  JElbe  hiack 
groond,  and  stiQ  left  the  cavitj  TisiUet  so  dwc  d 
df  the  bbdc  spots,  and  the  elevation  of  dlir 
eqoall J  erident. 

Not.  96. 1794v  eight  ^xits  in  the  son,  and  aemal  soUBH- 
aions  of  them,  were  aD  equally  dcfNftss^  The  son  was  etcty 
where  mottled.  The  mottfed  appepance  of  die  san  was 
owing  to  an  inequality  in  the  lerei  of  die  snrfia».  The  son 
was  equally  motUed  at  its  poles  and  at  its  e^fnabw;  bat  the 
mottled  mearances  may  be  seen  better  sboid  the  middle  of 
the  disk  than  tbwards  the  cireamfbrenoe^  on  noooont  of  the 
8un*8  sfheticai  form.  The  nnevenness  aririiig  fimn  the  de- 
lation and  depression  of  the  mottled  appeaiance  on  the  sv- 
ftce  of  the  sun  seemed,  in  many  pImm^  to  SHWont  to  as 
much,  or  to  nearly  as  much,  as  the  depression  of  die  pennm* 
bne  of  the  spots  below  the  imper  part  of  die 
-stance,  widiout  indnding  fhcaia^  which  were 
The  ludd  substance  of  me  sun  was  ndther  a 
elastic  fluid,  atf  was  evident  from  its  not  instsni 
the  cavities  of  the  roots,  and  of  the  unerennessof 
parts.  It  exists,  merefore,*  in  the  manner  of  Incid  chlada 
swhmning  in  the  transparent  atmoqihere  of  die  ran,  or  ra- 
ther, of  Uiminoas  decompositions  taking  place  widihi  diat 
atmosphere. 

That  the  snn  has  a  veiy  eztenrire  atnuMphere  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  that  this  atmosphere  consists  of  various  eblde 
fluids,  that  are  more  or  leas  hicid  and  transparent,  and*  of 
which  the  Indd  one  is  that  wi^di  fhnddiea  ns  with  Ibm, 
•eems  also  to  be  fi%  eilsbVnhedb^  sU  the  phenomena  of 
ipoti^  ofthefiumltt,  an&t£dia\»xa^«st%M9^  "X^mLla 
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oooDted  for  with  the  greatest  AciUQTy  Aom  the  coatiniial 
.%itatioo  which  we  ma^  easily  conceive  must  take  place  in  the 
regions  of  such  extensive  elastic  fluids.  It  will  be  necessary^ 
however,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  as  to  the  manner  m 
which  I  suppose  the  lucid  fluid  of  the  sun  to  be  generated 
in  its  aimosphere.  An  analogy  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
generation  of  clouds  in  our  own  atmosphere,  seems  to  be 
a  rerj  proper  one,  and  full  of  instruction. 

According  to  the  above  theory,  a  dark  spot  in  the  sun  is  a 
place  in  its  atmosphere  which  happens  to  be  free  from  luminous 
decompositions ;  and  that  ikcuws  are,  on  the  contrary,  more 
copious  mixtures  of  such  fluids  as  decompose  each  other. 
The  penumbra  which  attends  the  spots,  bemg  generally  de- 
pressed, more  or  less,  to  about  halfway  between  the  solid  body 
of -the  sun  and  the  upper  part  of  those  regions  in  which  lur- 
minous  decompositions  take  place,  must,  of  course,  be  fainter 
Chan  other  parts.  No  spot  favourable  for  taking  measures 
having  lately  been  on  the  sun,  I  can  only  judse,  from  former 
appearances,  that  the  regions  in  which  the  luminous  solar 
clouds  are  formed,  adding  also  tho  elevation  of  the  faculse, 
cannot  be  less  than  1843,  nor  much  more  than  2765  miles  in 
d^th« 

The  suDi^  viewed  in  this  light,  appears  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid  planet,  evidenUy  the 
first,  or,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  the  only  primary  one  of  our 
Sjrstem,  aU  others  being  truly  secondary  to  it.  its  similarity 
to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar  system,  with  regard  to  its 
solidity,  its  atmosphere,  and  its  diversified  sur&ce,  and  the 
rotation  on  its  axis,  leads  us  on  to  suppose,  that  it  is,  most  pro- 
bably, also  inhabited,  like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  vast  globe. 

This  way  of  oonsidermg  the  sun  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  its  consequences.  That  stars  are  suns  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubL  Their  immense  distance  would  perfectly 
exclude  them  firom  our  view,  if  the  light  they  send  us  were 
not  of  the  solar  kind.  Besides,  the  analogy  m&y  be  traced 
much  further.  The  sun  turns  on  its  axb.  So  aoes  the  star 
AlffoL  So  do  the  stars  called  Ljrne,  Cephei,  Antmoi,  Ceti, 
and  many  more ;  most  probably  all.  From  what  other  cause 
can  we  so  prolrably  account  for  their  periodical  changes? 
Asain,  our  sun  has  spots  on  its  surface.  So  has  the  star 
A^l ;  and  so  have  the  stars  already  named ;  and  probably 
every  star  in  the  heavens.  On  o>ir  ft>iii  \!^ea^  v^'u  vi^ 
changeable.    So  they  arc  on  the  star  Ce>i\  w^  wv^«^^l 
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i^p^rs  from  the  irregularity  of  its  changeable  }ttttre»  whU 
is  often  broken  in  ui>on  by  accidental  cfaaogea,  wUle.  Ae 
•general  period  cohtinties  mialtered.  The  same  litfle  dera- 
tions have  been  observed  in  other  periodical  siirsy  and  oggjht 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  But  if  stanf  are  stma^  arid 
suns  are  inhabitable,  we  see  at  once  what  an  extensive  fidd 
for  animation  opens  itself  to  our  view. 

In  this  place,  I  may,  however,  take  notice  tlMt;lhNB  other 
considerations,  the  idea  of  suns  or  stars  being  merdy  tbe 
'supporters  of  63rstems  of  planets,  is  not  mStatAj  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  one.  Among  tiie  great  iramber  of  vcrf 
-comipressed  clusters  of  stars,  given  in  nay  catalogiies^  ftuete- 
are  some  which  open  a  different  view  or  the  hciiftna  to  ns. 
l^he  stars  in  them  are  so  very  dose  tc^tfaery  thit  notwidK 
standing  the  great  distance  at  wfaidi  we  nmj  wiptiudb  the 
duster  itself  to  be,  it  will  hardly  be  po*i3>le  to  asswi  m^j 
sufBdent  mutud  distance  to  the  stars  oompodng  fte  duster, 
to  leave  room  for  crowding  in  those  planets,  for  wbose 
support  these  stars  have  b^,  or  might  be,  auppoacd  to 
«xi8t.  It  should  seem,  therefore,*  highly  probdUe^  tiiat  thev 
exist  for  themselves ;  and  are,  in  ftct,  omj  very  capital,  laaif 
primary  planets,  connected  together  in  one  gteat  aytteoiof 
mutual  support. 

As  in  this  argument  I  do  not  proceed  on  canjectureib  bat 
liave  actual  observations  in  view,  I  shdl  mention  an  inatance 
in  some  of  the  clusters,  of  my  catdogue  of  iid>uJie*  The 
stars  in  them  are  so  crowded,  that  I  cannot  cOiijeetuH^  them 
to  be  at  a  greater  apparent  distance  from  each  omi'than  five 
seconds ;  even  after  a  proper  dlowance  to^  audi  stars,  as  on  a 
supposition  of  a  globular  form  of  the  duster^  win  faitecfere 
with  each  others  has  been  made  Now  if  weWOtdd  leiiTe  as 
much  room  between  each  of  these  ^tars  as  there  is  betweui 
ihe  sun  and  Sirius,  we  must  place  these  dnstera  4^^104  thnes 
as  far  from  us  as  that  star  is  from  the  sun.  lb  aameiiBrM 
of  the  milky  way,  where  yet  the  stars  are  not  tefytaaB,  they 
are  so  crowded,  that  in  the  year  179%  Aogittt  28^  I-fbund 
that  in  41  minutes  of  time,  no  less  tlian  2S8,000  oF 
them  had  passed  through  the  field  of  view  of  my  teleacope> 
It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  not  improbably  diat>  ia 
many  cases,  stars  are  united  in  sudi'dose  aystema  aa  not  10' 
leave  much  room  for  the  orbits  of  planets,  or  comets  i  and 
that,  consequently,  on  this  account  ds(^  many  stars,  mdM 
we  would  make  tViem  yii«c^  ^on^eta  brilUanf  poiAta,  U{f 
tbemselvea  be  ludd  pAnve\a>  ^\Mi^  ^nw^a^m^n^Xs)  ^lAaliabMi 
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^  Account  of  ike  ktU  JEnmtion  of  Mount  Ve$uvius.  By 
Sir  W.  Hauiltov^  K.B.  F.R.S.  Bated  Naples,  AuguU 
25. 179*.  —  [1795,] 

On  Sunday  the  15th  of  June,  soon  after  10  at  night,  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Naples ;  at  tlie  same 
moment  a  fountain  of  bright  fire,  attended  with  a  very  black 
smoke  and  a  loud  report,  was  seen  to  issue,  and  rise  to  a 
great  height,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  ; 
soon  after  another  of  the  same  kind  broke  out  at  some  little 
distance  lower  down ;  then  it  had  the  appearance  as  if  the 
lava  had  taken  its  course  directly  up  the  steep  cone  of  the 
volcano.  Fresh  fountains  succeeded  each  other  hastily,  and 
all  in  a  direct  line,  tending,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half^^down, 
towards  the  towns  of  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco.  I  could 
count  15  of  them,  but  I  believe  there  were  others  obscured 
by  the  smoke.  It  seems  probable,  that  all  these  fountains  of 
fire,  from  their  being  in  such  an  exact  line,  proceeded  from 
one  and  the  same  long  fissure  down  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  that  the  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter  forced  its 
way  out  of  the  widest  parts  of  the  crack,  and  formed  there 
the  little  mountains  and  craters  hereafter  described. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  description  can  give  an  idea  of 
this  fiery  scene,  or  of  the  horrid  noises  that  attended  this 
great  operation  of  nature.  It  was  a  mixture  of  the  loudest 
thunder,  with  incessant  reports,  like  those  from  a  numerous 
heavy  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  continued  hollow  murmur; 
like  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  during  a  violent  storm ; 
and  added  to  these  was  another  blowing  noise,  like  that  of 
the  going  up  of  a  large  flight  of  sky-rockets,  and  wliich 
brought  to  my  mi»d  also  that  noise  wliich  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  enormous  bellows  on  the  furnace  of  the  Carron 
iron  foundery  in  Scotland,  and  which  it  perfectly  resembled. 
The  frequent  falling  of  the  huge  stones  and  scoris,  which 
were  thrown  up  to  an  incredible  height  from  some  of  the  new 
mouths,  and  one  of  which,  having  been  since  measured,  was 
10  feet  high,  and  S5  in  circumference,  contributed,  undoubt? 
edly,  to  the  concussion  of  the  earth  and  air,  which  kept  all 
the  houses  at  Naples  for  several  hours  in  a  constant  tremory 
every  door  and  window  shaking  and  rattling  incessantly,  and 
the  bells  ringing. 

All  this  time  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  fire 
or  smoke  from  the  crater  on  the  mmmit  of  Vesuvius ;  but  t\\^ 
black  smoke  and  ashes  issuing  continuaWy  &oxci  «o  \svas^^  weM 
mouths,  or  cnUen,  formed  an  enormous  «cid  difsiiM^  XycA"^  ^ 
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cdoodi  OTer  the  whole  mountain,  »nd  which  begm  to  §tfB 
rigns  of  being  replete  with  the  dactiic  fluid,  by  exhiU^ 
flashef  o£  that  aort  of  zig-zag  lightning,  which  in  the  Toknic 
language  of  this  country  is  caUed  ferilliy  and  which  it  the 
coDstant  attendant  on  the  moft  rioVent  eraptaona.     During 
SO  years  that  I  have  resided  at  Naples,  and  in  whidi  timcl 
have  been  witness  to  many  eruptions  of  VetUTius,  of  difliercDt 
aort3, 1  never  saw  Uie  gigantic  doud  above  mentioned  rcpfele 
with  the  electric  fire,  except  in  the  two  great  emptionB  of 
1767,  that  of  1779,  and  during  this  mora  ibnniddile  one.  The 
dectric  fire,  in  the  year  177^  that  played  constantly  witbm 
the  enormous  Uack  cloud  over  the  crater  of  Vesuvius^  end 
addora  quitted  it,  was  exactly  similar  to  thai  which  ia  pro- 
duced, on  a  very  small  scde,  by  the  conductor  of  an  dcctri* 
cd  machine  communicating  with  an  insnlated  plate  of  giasi^ 
thinly  spread  over  with  metallic  filinss,  te»  when  the  electiie 
matter  continues  to  play  over  it  m  zigzag  lines  without 
quitting  it    I  was  not  sensiUe  of  any  noiae  atteniting  that 
operation  in  1779 ;  whereas  the  discharge  of  the  dectricd 
matter  from  the  vdcanic  douds  during  this  emptioii,  and 
particularly  on  the  second  and  third  days,  caused  exploaJoes 
like  those  o£  the  loudest  thunder;  and  indeed  the  atofflv 
raised  evidently  by  the  sole  power  of  the  volcano  reaemUed, 
in  every  respect,  all  other  thunder-storms;   the  lightning 
fiUling  and  destroying  every  thing  in  its  oourse* 

The  day  on  which  Naples  was  m  the  greatest  danger  from 
the  volcanic  clouds,  two  small  bdls  of  fire^  joined  together 
by  a  smdl  link  like  a  chain^shot,  fell  dose  to  my  casinoy  at 
Pausilippo :  they  separated ;  and  one  fell  in  the  viaieyaid  above 
the  house,  and  the  other  in  the  sea,  so  dose  to  it  that  I 
beyu-d  a  splash  b  the  water.  The  Abb^  Tata,  in  his  fffintcd 
account  of  this  eruption,  mentions  an  enormous  ball  of  this 
kind  which  flew  out  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvioa  while  be  was 
standing  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  which  burst  in  the  air  at  aome 
distance  from  the  mountain,  soon  after  i^idi  he  beard  a 
noise  like  the  fdl  of  a  number  of  stones,  or  of  a  heavy  shower 
of  haiL 

About  five  o'dock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  eoold 
plainly  percdve  that  the  kva,  which  had  first  brcke  oat  from 
the  severd  new  mouths  on  the  oouth  side  of  the  muumsm, 
bad  reached  the  sea,  and  was  running  into  it,  bavii^  oter- 
whelmed,  burnt,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  Torre  del 
ureco,  the  prindpal  silrevm  of  lava  havmg  taken  its  ooorse 
through  the  very  centra  a?  Cto  Umu.  ^^  OuwLnql^  Ihim. 
KapleSf  that  when  the  Wva  waa  Va  ^<b  ^nafiryw^XskSxjk^wvi  >^ 
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lIjO  town,  tiioie  issued  often,  and  in  different  parts  of  it,  a 
bright  pale  tiame,  and  very  different  from  tlie  deep  red  of  the 
lava ;  tuift  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  trees  that  sup- 
ported the  vines.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  eruptioB, 
ashtf  iell  thick  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  all  the  way  from 
Fortici  to  the  Torre  del  Crreoo ;  and  though  there  were  not 
at  that  time  an jr  clouds  in  liie  air,  except  those  of  smoke 
from  the  mountain,  the  ashes  were  wet,  and  accompanied  with 
large  drops  of  water,  which,  I  was  well  assured,  were  to  the 
taste  very  salt:  the  road,  which  is  paved,  was  as  wet  as  if 
there  had  been  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Those  ashes  were 
black  and  coarse,  like  the  sand  o€  the  sea-shore,  whereas  those 
that  fell  there,  and  at  Naples  some  days  ailer,  were  of  a  light 
grey  colour,  and  as  fine  as  Spanish  snuff,  or  powdered  bark.  - 

The  breadth  of  the  hiva  that  ran  into  the  sea,  and  has 
formed  a  new  promontoiy  there,  after  having  destroyed  the 
matest  part  or  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  is  1204  English 
feet.  Its  hei^t  above  the  sea  is  12  feet,  and  as  many  feet 
under  water ;  so  that  its  whole  height  is  24  feet :  it  extends 
into  the  sea  626  feet.  I  observed  that  the  sea-water  was 
boiling  as  in  a  cauldron,  where  it  washed  the  foot  of  this 
new-^rmed  promontory;  and  tliough  I  was  at  least  100 
yards  from  it,  observing  that  the  sea  smoked  near  my  boat,  I 
put  my  hand  into  the  water,  which  was  literally  scalded ;  and 
by  this  time  my  boatmen  observed  that  the  pitch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  was  melting  fast,  and  floating  on  the 
aur&ce  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Imat  began  to  leak ;  wc  tliere* 
fore  retired  hastily  from  this  spot,  and  Isjided  at  some  distance 
from  the  hot  lava.  The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  contained 
about  18,000  inhabitants,  all  of  which  (except  about  15,  who 
from  either  age  or  infinnity  could  not  be  moved,  and  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  lava  in  their  houses,)  escaped ;  but  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  lava  was  such,  that  it  ran  like  a  torrent 
over  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  allowing  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  hardly  time  to  save  their  lives :  their  goods  and 
effects  were  totally  abandoned ;  and  indeed  several  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  houses  had  been  surrounded  with  lava  while 
they  remained  in  them,  escaped  from  them  and  saved  their 
lives  the  following  day,  by  coming  out  of  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  and  walking  over  the  scorise  on  the  surface  of  the  red« 
hot  lava. 

The  lava  over  the  cathedral,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  thickness :  the  ^nerttl  Vv^V^V.  ^  ^^bia 
iavoy  during  its  whole  course,  is  about  \^  teel^  «sv&  vcv  ws«i^ 
parts  not  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth.     1  'wtSfefc^i  Vkw  ^^  ^*=^ 
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ftaammg  itreeto  of  die  Umn^  and  went  cn'llie  liop  dt  oiMf 
the  highest  houses  that  was  t^  staiwlmg,  thoorii  iimouaM 
Jny  Chekva:  I  saw  Inmi  thcnoe  dktnMtJbftiie  wMeooanarf 
the  hm^  that  corered  the  hest  part  of  the  tomk 

On  Wednesday  the  18th,  the  wuid  haimg  ftr  a  verj  short. 
.tkne.deared  awaj  the  thidc  €loiid  fima  the  top  of  Vesmrka^ 
we  discoTered  that  a  great  part  of  its  crater,  yrtimhg|f  da 
die  west  side  opposite  Naplco»had  fidkn  hi,  wiiidi  it  pNJbaWjr, 
did  about  four  o'clock  in  the  mombg  of  thb  daj,  as  a  violent 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  fidt  at  that  moment  aft  Besiaa,  and 
other  parts  situated  at  the  loot  of  the  yolcanob  The  dbods 
of  smoke  wore  mixed  with  the  fine  ashes»  whidt  wmt  of  inch, 
a  density  as  to  appear  to  have  the  ffreateal ^iflkvltj in  feiciiig 
their  passage  out  of  the  now  widdy-extended  mom  ef  Ye* 
fluvius,  wh^  certainly  since  the  top  feU  in,  caaoothe  mncfa 
short  of  two  mika  in  drcumfiHrcnce.  One  dond  heaped  loifr 
another,  and  succeeding  eadi  other  laeaMantly,  finned  in^i| 
few  hoiurs  sudi  a  gigantic  and  elevated  oohnnn  of  the  ita^itl 
hue  over  the  mountain,  as  seemed  to  threaten  Napleavridi. 
immediate  destruction,  havii^  at  one  time . been  beot  over  tU. 
city,  aiid  appearing  to  be  mudi  too  massive  and  ppadcaoos  to 
ranain  long  suspended  in  the  air;  it  was,  heades^  Rfilfle 
with  the  fenlli,  or  volcanic  lightnings  whidi  was  stronger  tfcaa 
common  lightning.  The  enormous  mass  of  donds  cortsinly 
rose  many  miles  above  the  mountain,  which  mpeared  Uhe  a 
mole-JiiU ;  though  the  perpendicukr  height  of  Vesuvius  AqbS; 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  more  than  S600  feet. •  ••   ■  * 

To  avoid  prolixity  and  repetition,  I  need  only  aay,  that  die 
atorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  attended  at  times  with  heavy 
Alls  of  rain  and  ashes,  causing  the  most  destructive  toncnts 
of  water  and  glutinous  mud,  mixed  with  hiige  stimesy  and 
.trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  continued  more  or  less  to  affiet 
the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  volcano  tiU  the  7th  of: 
July,  when  the  hut  torrent  destroyed  many  hundred,  aoroi  of 
cultivated  huid,  between  the  towns  of  Toivadel  Greco  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  Some  of  these  toncfils»  both  on  the 
acttpside  and  the  Somma  side  of  the  mountavoi  came  down 
with  a  horrid  rushing  noise ;  and  some  of  them,  after  haviof 
forced  their  way  throqgh  the  narrow  gullies  of  the  moim> 
tain,  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  90  fe^  and  were  oear^ 
half  a  mile  in  extent.  '  ,.^ 

.^   I  went  on  Mount  Vesuvius  a*  aood  as  I  tbongfat  I  m^do 
^  irjth  any  degree  of  iptudenoa,  whIdi  was  no|  till  theMthaf 
Jfooef  and  then  it  was  attexAt^jyailtok  ^aoMv^cudk   ^k^mi^  noi 
•iMMiUe  to  get  uptQ  dsM^CinalciiiXw.^N^vevie^ 
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one  yet  attempted  it.    The  horrid  chasms  that  exist  from  thtf 

rt  where  the  late  eruption  first  took  place,  in  a  straight  line 
near  two  miles  towards  the  sea,  cannot  be  imagined.  Thef 
formed  vallies  more  than  200  feet  deep,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  wide ;  and  where  the  fountains  of  fiery  matter  existed 
during  the  eruption  are  little  mountains  witli  deep  craters. 
Ten  thousand  men,  in  as  many  years,  could  not  make  such 
an  alteration  on  the  face  of  Vesuvius,  as  has  beea  made  by 
nature  in  the  short  space  of  B\e  hours. 
.  On  the  19th,  the  ashes  fell  so  thick  at  Somma,  that  unless 
a  person  kept  in  motion,  he  was  soon  fixed  to  the  ground  by 
them.  This  fall  of  ashes  was  accompanied  also  with  loud 
reports,  and  firequent  flashes  of  the  volcanic  lightning,  so  that, 
surrounded  by  so  many  horrors,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  remain  m  the  town,  and  they  all  fled :  thc^ 
darkness  was  such,  though  it  was  mid-day,  that  even  with  the 
help  of  torches  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  in  the  high 
roacL  I  found  tiiat  the  majority  of  people  were  convinced 
that  the  torrents  of  mud  and  water,  that  had  done  them  so 
much  mischief,  came  out  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  that 
it  was  sea-water. 

The  darkness  occasioned  by  the  fidl  of  the  ashes  in  the 
Qunpagna  Felice  extended  itself,  and  varied  according  to  the 
prevailuig  winds.  On  the  19th  of  Jime  it  was  so  dark  at 
Caserta,  which  is  15  miles  from  Naples,  as  to  oblige  the  in- 
habitants to  light  candles  at  mid-day ;  and  one  day  during  the 
eruption  the  £urkness  spread  over  fieneventum,  which  is  SO 
miles  from  Vesuvius.  The  Archbishop  of  Taranto,  in  a  letter 
to  Naples,  dated  from  Taranto  the  18th  of  June,  said,  <*  We 
are  involved  in  a  thick  cloud  of  minute  volcanic  ashes,  and 
we  imagine  that  there  must  be  a  great  eruption  either  df 
Mount  Etna  or  of  Stromboli."  The  Bishop  did  not  dream  of 
their  having  proceeded  from  Vesuvius,  which  is  about  -250 
miles  firom  Taranto.  We  have  had  accounts  also  of  the  fall 
of  the  ashes  during  the  late  eruption  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Lecce,  which  is  still  farther  off:  and  we  mive 
been  also  assured  that  those  clouds  were  replete  with  elec- 
trical matter. 

Upon  the  whole,  having  read  every  account  of  the  former 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  I  am  well  convinced  that  this 
eruption  was  by  far  the  most  violent  that  has  been  recorded 
after  the  two  great  eruptions  of  79  and  1631,  which  were 

.  undoubtedly  stiu  more  violent  and  destructive.  < 

The  very  nameroua  population  at  the  ioot  o^N«vonV^^^ 

remarkable.    From  Naples  to  Caatd-mrinar^  liacraX  \o  voi^«^% 
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the  coast  is  so  spread  with  houses  as  to  be  nearly  one  continued 
atreet,  and  on  the  Somma  side  of  the  volcano,  the  towns  and 
villages  ore  scarcely  a  mile  from  each  other ;  so  that  for  30 
miles,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  basis  of  Mounts  VesuTins 
and  Somma,  the  population  ma^  be  perhaps  more  numeroni 
than  tliat  of  any  other  spot  of  a  like  extent  m  Europe,  in  spite 
of  the  variety  of  dangers  attending  such  a  situation. 

On  Hydatids.    By  Everakd  HomSj  E$g.  —  [1796.] 

The  animals  called  hydatids  appear  from  their  simjplidty 
to  be  the  furthest  removed  from  the  human  ;  for  as  the  human 
is  the  most  complicated,  and  most  perfect  in  the  creationi 
the  hydatid  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and  composed  of  the 
fewest  parts.  It  is  to  appearance  a  membrattous  bmg^  the 
coats  of  which  are  so  tlun  as  to  be  semi-tranniaren^  and  to 
have  no  visible  muscular  structure.  PVom  the  emcts  produoed 
by  the  different  parts  of  this  bag  while  the  animal  is  alivCf 
being  exactly  siniilar  to  the  contractions  and  relaxatiofis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  in  the  human  body,  we  must  conchide 
that  this  membrane  is  possessed  of  a  similar  power,  and, 
consequently,  has  the  same  right  to  be  called  muscular.  The 
hydatid,  from  its  apparent  want  of  musdes,  and  other  parts 
which  generally  constitute  an  animal,  was  for  a  loi^  while 
denied  its  place  in  Uie  animal  world,  and  considered  as  ^Avt 
production  of  disease ;  we  are  however  at  present  in  possession 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  &cts,  to  ascertam,  not  only  that  it  ii 
an  snimal,  but  that  it  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  there  are 
several  different  species. 

Hydatids  are  found  to  exist  in  the  bodies  of  many  qnad- 
rupeds,  and  oflen  in  the  human :  the  particular  parts  most 
favourable  to  their  support  appear  to  be  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  brain,  tliough  they  are  sometimes  detected  in  other 
situations.  One  species  is  globular  in  its  foQn,  the  outer 
surface  oi  the  bag  smooth,  uniform,  and  without  any  ezteraid 
opening :  they  are  seldom  found  single,  and  are  contained  in 
a  cyst,  or  thick  membranous  covering,  in  which  they  appear 
to  lie  quite  loose,  having  no  visible  attachment  to  any  part 
of  it.  This  species  is  most  freouently  found  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  both  of  the  quadrupea  and  human  suliject.  Tbey 
vary  in  size ;  but  those  most  conunonly  met  with  are  from  eae 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
.  Another  species  ii  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  long  process,  or 
neck,  continued  from  Oie  vcoaSXiesx  exA  fi^  the  oval,  at  the 
lennination  of  wlui^  Yq  tlc^  asie^xaxicft  ^Ixitt^SP^&fcDg^^gHMtt^ 
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iB  to  be  seen  a  Mnd  of  mouth ;  but  whether  this  is  intended 
merely  for  the  jMirpose  of  attachment,  or  to  reeeire  nourish* 
ment,  is  not  easily  determined.  This  species  is  found  very 
oommonly  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  brings  on  a  disease 
called  by  farmers  the  staggers.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
part  c^  the  brain,  but  is  found  in  very  different  situations^ 
sometimes  in  the  anterior,  at  others  in  the  posterior  lobe*  - 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous  C3rst  like  the  globular  kind ; 
but  differs  from  that  species  in  one  only  being  contained  Id 
the  same  cyst ;  and  the  bag,  or  body  of  the  animal,  being  less 
turgid,  appearing  to  be  about  half  ^d  with  a  fluid,  in  which 
is  a  small  quantity  ts^  white  sediment ;  while  the  lobular  ones 
are  in  p;eneral  quite  full  and  turgid.  This  species,  from  its 
CPntainmg  only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  has  a  more  extensive 

S>irer  of  action  on  the  bag,  and  is  therefore  best  fitted  for 
ustrating  the  muscular  power  of  these  animals. 

If  the  hydatid  be  carenilly  removed  from  the  brain,  imme» 
dialelj  amr  the  sheep  is  killed,  and  put  into  warm  water,  it 
will  soon  begin  to  act  with  the  different  parts  of  the  bodyv 
eahibiUmg  alternate  contractimis  and  relaxations.  These  it 
performs  to  aconsiderable  extent,  producing  a  brisk  undulatioB 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  it :  the  action  is  often  continued  for 
above  half  a&  hour,  before  the  animal  dies ;  and  is  exactly 
nmbrr  to  te  action  of  muscles  in  the  more  perfect  animals. 
Tliis  speeies  of  hydatid  is  very  well  known  by  the  name  tenia 
hydatigena :  it  varies  considerably  in  its  size.  One  of  those 
smich  1  ezammed  alive  was  above  five  inches  long,  and  nearly 
three  inches  broad  at  the  broadest  part,  which  makes  it  nine 
indies  in  the  drcoraference.  The  coaU  of  the  hydatid,  in  their 
recent  state»  exhibit  no  appearance  of  fibres,  even  when 
viewed  in  the  niooscope ;  but  when  dried,  and  examined  by 
glasses  of  a  high  nu^i^ring  power,  they  resemble  paper  madie 
on  a  wire  frame,  ^lis  very  minute  structure  is  not  met  with 
in  membranes  in  general ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  organisation  on  which  their  extensive  motions  depend. 
The  coats  of  the  different  species  of  hydatids  had  all  of  them 
the  same  appearance  in  the  microscope. 

The  mtestines,  in  some  of  the  more  delioitely-constmcted 
animals,  liave  a  membranous  appearance,  similar  to  the  bag 
of  die  hydatid ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  their jpossessm^  a 
muscular  power,  since  there  is  no  t)ther  mode  or  accounting 
for  the  food  being  carried  along  the  canal.  The  action  of  the 
intestines,  not  commg  so  immediately  under  o^  cfoj»«r«^>OLt^^ 
makeg  them  a  less  obvious  illustration  o£  ^\a  ^TVncg^e^^Owj^ 
the  hydatid;  we  maj  however  oonnder  tibdi  \wn»%^  wa« 
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experiments  which  he  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen  in  fixed  air.  From  those  which  he  coiii' 
aidered  as  most  accurate,  he  concluded  that  100  parts  of 
fixed  air  contain  nearly  2b  parts  of  charcoal  and  72  of  oxygen^ 
He  estimates  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  fixed  air  under 
the  pressure  and  in  the  temperature  above  mentioned,  to  be 
•695  parts  of  a  grain.  If  we  reduce  the  French  weights  and 
measures  to  English,  and  then  compute  how  much  fixed  air, 
according  to  this  proportion,  2^  grains  of  charcoal  would  pro- 
duce, we  shall  find  that  it  ought  to  occupy  very  nearly  the 
bulk  of  10  ounces  of  water. 


JExperimenis  to  determine  tJie  Force  of  fired  Gunpowder,    By 
Besj.  Count  RuMFORD,  F.  R.  S.    M. /?.  LA.—  [1797.] 

Mr.  Robins,  who  made  a  great  number  of  very  curious  ex- 
periments on  gunpowder,  concluded,  as  the  result  of  all  his 
enquiries  and  computations,  that  the  force  of  the  elastic  fluid, 
generated  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  is  1000  times 
greater  than  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
Daniel  Bemouilli  determines  its  force  to  be  not  less  than 
10,000  times  that  pressure,  or  10  times  greater  than  Mr. 
Robins  made  it.  In  a  paper  printed  in  the  year  1781, 1  gave 
an  account  of  an  expermient,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  cal- 
culating  even  on  Mr.  Robins's  own  principles,  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  instead  of  being  1000  times,  must  at  least  be 
1308  times  greater  than  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  order  to  make  this  experiment,  I  caused  a  new  barrel  to 
be  constructed  for  that  purpose:  its  length  was  3.45  inches^ 
mtd  the  diameter  of  its  bore  -jV  <J^  &n  inch  :  its  ends  were 
dosed  up  by  two  screws,  each  one  inch  in  length,  which 
were  firmly  and  immovably  fixed  in  their  places  by  solder. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  fully  answered  my  expectations. 
The  generated  elastic  fluid  was  so  completely  confined  that 
no  part  of  it  could  make  its  escape.  The  report  of  the  ex* 
plosion  was  so  very  feeble  as  hardly  to  be  audible  :  indeed,  it 
aid  not  by  any  means  deserve  the  name  of  a  report,  and  cer« 
tainly  could  not  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  20  paces : 
it  resembled  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  very 
small  glass  tube.  I  imagined  at  first  that  the  powder  had  not 
all  taken  fire,  but  the  heat  of  the  barrel  soon  convinced  me 
that  the  explosion  must  have  taken  place ;  and  «&ex  "mtiasoo^ 
near  half  a  hour,  on  loosening  the  screi?  ^Yoidi  <^qm&^  ^^^^^ 
end  of  the  hog  vent  tube,  the  confided  e\ai^N«3gwis%'«^^^*^^**' 
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out  with  considerable  force,  and  with  a  noiae  like  that  attend^ 
iDg  the  duscharee  of  an  air-gun. 

Having  found  means  to  confine  the  elastic  rupmxr  generated 
in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  my  next  attempts  were  to 
measure  its  force.  \The  princijud  objects  I  had  in  view  were, 
first,  to  determine  the  expansive  force  of  the  elastic  vapour 
generated  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  in  its  varioiB  states 
of  condensation,  and  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  its  elastidtjr  to  iti 
density ;  and,  secondly,  to  measure,  by  one  decisive  experiment^ 
the  utmost  force  of  this  fluid  in  its  most  dense  state ;  thai  is 
to  say,  when  the  powder  completely  fills  the  ^>acc  in  which 
it  is  fired,  and  in  which  the  generated  fluid  is  confined.  The 
dimensions  of  the  barrel  used  in  tliese  experiments  were  as 
foUow :  Diameter  of  the  bore  at  its  muzzle  =  0.25  of  an 
inch.  Joint  capacities  of  the  bore,  and  of  its  vent  tube,  exclu- 
aive  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  leathern  stopper,  =  0LO8974 
of  a  cubic  inch.  Quantity  of  powder  contained  by  the  bar- 
rd  and  its  vent  tube  when  both  were  quite  full,  eidusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  leathern  stopper,  24^  grains  Troy. 

The  elastic  torce  of  the  fluid  generated  in  the  combustion 
of  the  charee  of  powder  is  measured  b^  the  weight  by  which 
it  was  confined,  or  raUier  by  that  which  it  was  just  able  to 
move,  but  which  it  could  not  raise  sufficiently  to  blow  the 
leathern  stopper  quite  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bore  of  the 
barrel.  This  weight  in  all  the  experiments,  except  those  whidi 
were  made  with  very  small  charges  of  powder,  was  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  of  greater  or  less  dunensions^  or  greater  or  less 
weight,  according  to  the  force  of  tlie  charge;  placed  vertically 
on  its  cascabel,  on  the  steel  hemisphere  whi^  dosed  the  end 
of  the  barrel ;  and  the  same  piece  of  ordnance,  by  having  its 
bore  filled  with  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  buDeta,  as  the 
occasion  required,  was  made  to  serve  for  several  experimentSi 

It  appears  from  109  experiments,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  July,  1793,  the  weight  (which  was  a  heavy  brass  cannon, 
a  24  pounder,  weighing  8081  lbs.  avoirdupois,)  was  not  raised 
by  12  grains  of  powder,  but  that  13  grains  nused  it  with  an 
audible  though  weak  report :  that  the  next  morning,  July  %  at 
10  o'clock,  it  was  raised  twice  by  charges  of  12  grains :  that  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  it  was  not  raised  bv  12  grains,  nor 
by  13  grains ;  but  that  14  grains  just  raised  it:  that  in  the  afler- 
noon  of  the  same  day,  two  experiments  were  made  with  14  grains 
of  powder,  in  neither  of  which  the  weight  was  raiaed ;  but  that 
in  another  experiment,  in  which  15  grains  of  powder  were  used, 
It  was  raised  with  a  moderate  report:  that  in  the  morning  of  the 
8tb  o^July^  in  two  experiments,  one  with  15  grains,  and  the 
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Other  with  13  grains  of  powder,  the  weight  was  raised  with  m 
loud  report ;  and  in  an  experiment  with  12  grains,  it  was  raised 
with  a  feeble  report :  and,  lastly,  tliat  in  tln^e  successive  ex^ 
periments,  nmde  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July,  the  weight 
was  raised  by  charges  of  12  grains.  Hence  it  appears  that 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the  developement 
of  the  force  of  gunpowder,  a  charge  =  12  grains,  filling  -^fif^  of 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  confined,  on  being  fired,  exerts « 
force  agamst  the  sides  of  the  containing' vessel  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  94>S1  atmospheres;  which  pressure  amount!  to 
141,465  lbs.  avoirdupois  on  each  superficial  inch. 

I  finish  this  paper  by  a  computation,  showing  that  the  force 
of  the  elastic  fluid  generated  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder, 
oiormous  as  it  »,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the 
aopposition  that  its  force  depends  solely  on  the  elasticity  of 
watery  vapour,  or  steam.  It  is  certain  that  the  heat  gene^ 
rated  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  cannot  possibly  be  less 
than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  is  probably  much  greater,  but 
we  will  suppose  it  to  be  only  eoual  to  1000  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  or  something  less  tiian  iron  visibly  red-hot  in  day- 
lighL  This  is  about  as  much  hotter  than  boiling  linseed  oil, 
as  boOing  linseed  oil  is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  As  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  is  just  equal  to  the  mean  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  when  its  temperature  is  equal  to  that  of  boi^ 
ing  water,  or  to  212^  of  Fahrenheit  s  diermometer,  and  as  its 
elasticity  is  doubled  by  every  addition  of  temperature  equal 
to  30  degrees  of  the  same  scale,  with  the  heat  of  242®  its 
elasticity  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres ; 
at  the  temperature  of  272®  it  will  equal  four  atmospheres ;  and 
at  two  degrees  above  the  heat  of  boiling  linseed  oil  its 
elasticity  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  8192  atmospheres, 
or  above  eight  times  greater  than  the  utmost  force  of  the 
fluid  venerated  in  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  accordixig 
to  Mr.  Robins's  computation.  But  the  neat  generated  m 
the  combustion  of  gunpowder  is  much  greater  tlian  that  of 
602^  of  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer,  consequently  the  elasticity 
of  the  steam  generated  from  the  water  contained  in  the  powder 
must  of  necessity  be  much  greater  than  the  pressure  of 
8192  atmospheres.  Following  up  our  computations  on  the 
principles  assumed  (and  they  are  founded  on  the  most  incon- 
trovertible experiments),  we  shall  find  that,  at  the  temperature 
of  632®,  the  elasticity  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  16,384 
atmospheres  ;  at  662®,  32,768 ;  at  692^,  65,536 ;  and  at  722^> 
the  emsticity  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  131,072  atmo- 
spheres, which  is  130  times  greater  than  the  dsatii^  €atcfi^ 
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which  exists  in  the  powder  in  the  state  of  moisture,  will  be 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Hence  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  the  quanti^  of 
water  actually  existing  in  gunpowder  is  much  mote  than 
sufficient  to  generate  all  the  steam  that  would  be  necessary 
to  account  for  the  force  displayed  in  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder,  supposing  that  force  to  depend  solely  on  the  actioa 
of  steam,  even  though  no  water  should  be  generated  in  the 
combustion  of  tlie  gunpowder.  It  is  even  very  probable  that 
Uiere  is  more  of  it  than  is  wanted,  and  that  the  force  of 
gunpowder  would  be  still  greater,  could  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains  be  diminished.  From  this  computation  it 
would  appear,  that  tlie  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for  the 
force  actually  exerted  by  fired  gunpowder,  but  to  explain  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  exert  a  much  greater  force. 


An  Etkpdry  concerning  the  Source  of  the  Heat  which  is  excited 
bjf  Friction,    By  BsyjjitiN  Count  Rumfobd,  F.  JR.  S. 

Being  engaged  lately  in  superintending  the  boring  of  can- 
non in  the  workshops  of  the  military  arsenal  at  Munich,  I 
was  struck  with  the  very  considerable  degree  of  heat  which 
a  brass  gun  acquires,  in  a  short  time,  in  being  bored ;  and 
with  the  still  more  intense  heat,  much  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  as  I  found  by  experiment,  of  the  metallic  chips 
separated  from  it  by  the  borer.  From  whence  comes  the 
hoit  actually  produced  in  the  mechanical  operation  above 
mentioned  ?  Is  it  furnished  by  the  metallic  chips  which  are 
separated  by  the  borer  from  the  solid  mass  of  metal  ?  If  this 
were  the  case,  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat, 
and  of  caloric,  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  parts  of  the  metal, 
so  reduced  to  chips,  ought  not  only  to  be  changed,  but  the 
change  undergone  by  them  should  be  sufficiently  great  to 
account  for  all  the  heat  produced.  But  no  such  change  liad 
taken  place. 

Experiment  1.  —  This  experiment  was  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  much  heat  was  actually  generated  by  friction, 
when,  a  blunt  steel  borer  being  so  forcibly  shoved,  by  means 
of  a  strong  screw,  against  the  bottom  of  the  bore  of  the  cy- 
linder, that  tlie  pressure  against  it  was  equal  to  the  weight 
of  about  10,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  cylinder  was  turned 
round  on  its  axis,  by  the  force  of  horses,  at  the  rate  of  about 
38  times  in  a  minute.  At  the  end  of  SO  TiiVxiM\fi&)  ^Wxv.  >^ca 
cylinder  had  made  960  revolutions  about  '\t&  astAS  ^^  \vst«K0^ 
teiag  stopped,  a  cylindrical  mercurial  tl\eraiO\a«^«ti  ^\tf5»^ 
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one  horse,  (though,  to  render  the  work  lighter,  two  horses 
were  actually  employed  in  doing  it)  these  computations  show 
further  how  lar^e  a  quantity  of  heat  might  be  produced,  by 
proper  mechanical  contrivance,  merely  by  the  strength  of  a 
horse,  without  either  fire,  light,  combustion,  or  chemical  de- 
composition ;  and^  in  a  case  of  necessity,  the  heat  thus  pro* 
duced  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals. 

By  meditating  on  tlie  results  of  all  these  experiments,  we 
are  naturally  brought  to  that  great  question  which  has  so  often 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers ;  namely, 
what  is  heat/-—  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  igneous  fluid  ? 
— Is  there  any  tiling  that  can  with  propriety  be  called  caloric? 
We  have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  may 
be  excited  in  the  friction  of  two  metallic  surfaces,  and  given 
off  in  a  constant  stream  or  flux,  in  all  directions,  without  in- 
tamiption  or  intermission,  and  without  any  signs  of  diminu* 
tion  or  exhaustion.  Then  whence  came  the  heat  which  was 
continuaUy  givan  off  in  this  manner,  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments? Was  it  furnished  by  the  small  particles  of  metal,  de- 
tached from  the  larger  solid  masses,  on  .  their  being  rubbed 
together  ?  This>  as  we  have  already  seen,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  case.  Was  it  furnished  by  the  airx'  This 
could  not  have  been  the  case ;  for  in  three  of  the  experiments 
the  machinery  being  kept  immersed  in  water,  the  access  of 
tlie  air  of  the  atmosphere  was  completely  prevented. 

And,  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  to 
consider  that  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  source 
of  the  heat  generated  by  friction,  in  these  experiments,  ap- 
peared evidently  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  any  thing  which  any  insulated  body,  or  system 
of  bodies,  can  continue  to  furnish  without  limitation,  cannot 
possibly  be  a  material  substance ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  dis- 
tinct idea  of  any  thing,  capable  of  being  excited,  and  com- 
tnunicated,  in  toe  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  com- 
municated in  these  experiments,  except  it  be  motion. 


Simgtdar  Instance  of  atmospherical  Refraction,    By  Wiluam 
Latham,  jSsq.  F.JR.S.  SfA.S.  —[1798.] 

JuLT  96.,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  while  sitting 
in  my  dining-room  at  this  place  (Hastings),  which  is  situated 
on  the  Purade,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  ne«r\^  ^Q>^>ja^  ^dc«. 
wouth,  mj  attention  was  excited  by  a  great  iixixc^yeT  o^  ^ftn<^ 
naming  down  to  the  seA-aide. 
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about  two  o'clock  P.  M.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring 
the  whole  of  the  day ;  but  the  small  pennons  at  the  mast- 
heads of  the  fishing-boats  in  the  harbour  were  in  the  morning 
at  all  points  of  the  compass. 

I  was,  a  few  days  aflerwards,  at  Winchelsea,  and  at  several 
places  along  the  coast,  where  I  was  informed  the  above  phe- 
nomenon had  been  equally  visible.  When  I  was  on  the 
eastern  hill,  the  cape  of  land  called  Dungeness,  which  extends 
nearly  two  miles  into  the  sea,  and  is  about  16  miles  distant 
from  Hastings,  in  a  right  line,  appeared  as  if  quite  close  to  it; 
as  did  the  fishing-boats  and  other  vessels,  which  were  sailing 
between  the  two  places ;  they  were  likewise  magnified  to  a 
great  degree. 


7^  Croomon  Lecture*     Being  Experiments  and  OhsenxUiam 
OH  the  Structure  rf  Nerves.     By  Er.  HomEj  Esq.  F.R.S, 

The  principal  theories  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  structure  of  nerves,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  by 
Fontana,  as  they  all  diflfer  from  the  observations  which  will  be 
stated  in  the  present  paper,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion the  heads  of  each  of  them,  so  as  to  bring  into  one  point 
of  view  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  on  the 
subject.  Torre  found  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  to  be  a  mass  of  transparent  glo- 
bules, swimming  in  a  transparent  fluid.  When  the  parts  were 
naa^nified  1000  times,  the  globules  appeared  largest  in  the 
bram,  and  smaller  in  the  spinal  marrow  :  they  had  no  regular 
order ;  but  in  the  nerves  tlie  globules  were  placed  in  lines, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  fibres.  In  examining  the 
optic  nerve,  the  parts  were  magnified  120  times.  Prochaska 
considered  the  nerves  to  be  composed  of  globules,  united  by 
a  transparent,  elastic,  cellular  membrane,  and  disposed  in 
Straight  lines,  resembling  fibres.  Fontana  found  the  primitive 
structure  of  nerves  to  consist  of  transparent  cylinders,  which, 
when  united,  formed  the  nerve :  the  manner  of  their  being 
disposed  is  not  mentioned.  The  objects  were  magnified  700 
times,  to  show  this  appearance.  Dr.  Monro  considered  the 
nerves  as  made  up  of  spiral  fibres ;  but  aflerwards  found 
that  what  he  had  described  was  entirely  an  optical  decep- 
tion. In  his  last  work,  he  says,  '^  The  optic  nerves  have,  in 
tlieir  whole  course,  less  appearance  of  a   fibrous  strvietvsx^ 

.  than,  perhaps,  any  other  pair  of  nerves  \\\  xVvc  \\WTcv%xv\i^^'^* 
Other  autlwrs  may  have  written  on  lYvva  %w\j^e«X,  ^w\  "^^^^ 

have  wade  observationa  on  the  Btructuie  o£  TieT\e%^\>>aX^w^. 
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of  leisure  must  be  an  excuse  for  my  not  having  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  parts  of  an  animai 
body  are  not  titted  for  being  examined  by  glasses  of  a  great 
inagnifying  power ;  and  wherever  they  are  shown  100  times 
larger  than  the  natural  size,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  oa 
tlieir  appearance.  In  making  the  following  microscopical  ex- 
periments on  the  internal  structure  of  the  optic  nerve,  great 
care  ii*as  taken  to  avoid  the  errors  of  former  oiquirers.  The 
firfrt  experiments  were  made  on  transverse  sections  of  the 
ner\'e.  One,  near  its  termination  in  the  ejre,  was  placed  on 
glass,  and  exhibited  in  the  microscope  the  following  appesr* 
ances  :  it  was  evidently  composed  of  two  parts,  one  opaque^ 
the  other  transparent.  The  opaque  portions  were  nearly 
circular  in  their  shape,  about  600  in  number,  and  touched 
each  other ;  the  interstices  between  them  were  transpareDt. 
\Mien  the  opaque  parts  were  attentively  examined  in  a  fik-  ' 
vourable  light,  and  the  nerve  was  in  a  recent  state,  they  were 
found  to  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  portions, 
each  ot'  which  appeared  to  be  also  opaque.  To  see  this  %u\h 
division  of  parts  required  some  attention,  and  in  many  seo- 
tions  it  could  not  be  perceived.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  be.  the  sofbiess  and  tenacity  of  the  substance  di* 
vided,  which  therefore  spread  itself  over  the  sur&ce,  giving 
it  a  uniform  appearance :  but  towards  the  circimilerence  of 
the  ner\'e,  where  the  parts  were  cut  obliqudy,  and  some  of 
them  torn,  the  subdivision  was  very  distinct. 

Transverse  sections  were  examined  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
ner^e,  near  the  brain,  towards  the  middle,  and  nearer  the  eye. 
In  all  the  sections  the  nerve  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  the 
same  substances ;  but  the  size  and  number  of  the  opaque 
parts  differed  very  much.  Tliey  have  been  stated,  near  the 
eye,  to  be  600 ;  about  the  middle  of  the  nerve,  they  were 
150 ;  and,  near  the  brain,  between  the  origin  and  union  of  the 
two  nerves,  they  were  only  about  40.  As  they  became 
larger,  they  were  less  regular  in  their  shape,  and  had  less  qf 
a  circular  form  ;  nor  were  they  uniform,  some  appearing  very 
Uu-ge,  with  one  or  two  smaller  placed  between  tiiem. 

Afler  having  succeeded  in  this  examination  of  the  nene 
transversely,  an  attempt  was  made  ta  investigate  its  structure 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.     To  do  this,  a  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous pulp  had  its  coat,  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  along  with 
H  thin  vascular  membtatve  vrVvcSi  Vove^  \v  cAxefully  removed 
fir  about  an  inch  in  \engO\\  xJfcie  «t^Us«wb\  %>xd&R.^  ^^  >\>ft^^^ 
i«i«  then   examined  with  a  Tft»p«S>j'Mv%  ^a»»  \  ^t  ^vriMiss» 
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was  evidently  fasciculated,  but  the  fasciculi  did  not  run  pa- 
rallel to  each  other ;  they  seenied  to  unite  together  aiul 
separate  again,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  of  them  could 
not  be  traced  for  half  an  inch  in  lengtli,  without  being  lost  in 
the  neiglibouring  part*  When  thin  sections  were  exanmied  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  they  put  on  tlie  same  appearance : 
this  was  equally  the  case,  whether  the  part  examined  was  near 
the  centre  or  circumference  of  the  nerve.  The  fasciculi  were 
largest  in  that  part  ot*  the  nerve  near  the  brain,  and  smallest 
towards  the  eye.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  &sciculi  were  made  up  of  continued  fibres,  or  of  smdl 
{larts  unconnected,  which,  from  their  position,  gave  that  ap* 
pearance ;  but  every  observation  that  was  made  was  in  proof 
of  their  being  continued  fibres. 

From  these  experiments,  the  internal' structure  of  the  optic 
nerve  uipears  to  be  made  up  in  the  following  manner :  At 
its  origm  from  the  brain  it  consists  of  30  or  40  fasciculi,  or 
bundles  of  extremely  small  opaque  pulpy  fibres^  the  interstices 
between  which  are  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly.  As  the 
nerve  goes  fiuther  from  the  brain,  the  fasciculi  form  smaller 
ones  of  different  sizes.  Thb  is  not  done  by  a  regular  subdi- 
vision, but  by  a  few  fibres  going  off  laterally  from  several  large 
fittciculi,  and  being  united,  forming  a  smaller  one :  some  of 
the  fasciculi  so  formed,  which  are  very  small,  unite  again  into 
one.  In  this  way,  the  &sciculi  gradually  diminish  in  size, 
and  increase  in  number,  till  thev  terminate  in  tlie  retina* 
Near  tlie  eye,  where  the  fasciculi  are  most  numerous,  tlie 
substance  of  the  nerve  lias  a  considerable  degree  of  trans* 
parency,  from  the  number  of  transparent  interstices  between 
them ;  but  this  is  less  tlie  case  nearer  die  brain,  where  th« 
interstices  are  fewer.  In  the  optic  nerve  of  the  cat,  the 
structure  is  the  same  as  in  the  horse ;  but,  from  the  smallnest 
of  the  parts,  less  fitted  for  investigation.  Near  the  eye,  its 
internal  substance  is  more  transparent  than  the  corresponding 
part  in  the  horse. 

To  see  how  far  this  structure  was  peculiar  to  the  optic 
nerve,  similar  experiments  were  made  on  the  internal  sub* 
stance  of  the  fifth  and  seventli  pair  of  nerves,  near  their 
origin  at  the  brain,  and  the  structure  was  found  to  be  the 
flame.  In  these  last-mentioned  nerves,  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  fasciculi  were  smaller  than  in  tlie  optic  nerve» 
rendering  their  transverse  sections  less  transparent;  from 
which  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  inten\aL  ^^ax^a  ^^  ^^^ft. 

i^tic  nerve  are  not  so  compact  as  lu  olViet  tvetv^^)  ^xA^«t%> 

/ore  it  is  better  fitted  for  examination. 
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v-fTi  i^-^r^^iue.     The  tsihe^  at  all  kinds,  on  the 
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»ii6L:cr..rt  r^.-RXvi-r^:  :r.c:r  iwcic-s-     In  geneiai,  the  trunks, 

riaici>:>^  xrc  p.x'^u*  o:'  the  licvaTcd  trees,  vere  considerably 

aatscoec  :  vhA.*fl  :>  a  pheiixi^enon  ofaG^erred  in  the  Surtor* 

.V   ri-k^^L   «xx2   Of*  Ice 'and.  and  vhich   Scheuduer 

krkcc  dJM.)  .n  the  :\NjiI  wcod  found  near  the  lake  of  ThuOi 

Th^  n:  v-r  extends  over  all  the  Lincolnshire  tens,  and  hss 
teen  tr3-.>ed  as  fir  as  VcxerVwroAiftlc,  more  than  60  miles  to 
Cfce  RHith  of  Suit  on.     On  xW  i«ii\3Bi  i^v^^  ^vt  vbamN  V&VrU^ 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Humber ,  and  it  is  n 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  large  tracts  of  low  lands 
which  lie  on  the  south  banks  of  that  river,  a  little  above  its 
mouth,  there  is  a  subterraneous  stratum  of  decayed  trees  and 
shrubs,  exactly  like  those  we  observed  at  Sutton ;  particularly 
at  Axholme  isle,  a  tract  of  10  miles  in  length,  by  five  in 
breadth  ;  and  at  Hatfield-chase,  which  comprehends  180,000 
acres.  Dugdale  had  long  ago  made  this  observation,  in  the 
first  of  these  places,  and  De  la  Pryme  in  the  second.  The 
roots  are  there  likewise  standing  in  the  places  where  they 
grew  ;  the  trunks  lie  prostrate.  The  woods  are  of  the  same 
species  as  at  Sutton.  Roots  of  aquatic  plants  and  reeds  are 
likewise  mixed  with  them ;  and  they  are  covered  by  a  stratum 
of  some  yards  of  soil. 

llie  fossil  remains  of  vegetables  hitherto  dug  up  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  are,  on  a  close  inspection,  found  to 
belong  to  two  very  different  states  of  our  planet.  The  parts 
of  vegetables,  and  their  impressions,  found  in  mountains  of  a 
cretaceous,  schistous,  or  even  sometimes  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  are  chiefly  of  plants  now  existing  between  the  tropic?, 
which  could  neither  have  grown  in  the  latitudes  in  which 
they  are  dug  up,  nor  liave  been  carried  and  deposited  there 
by  any  of  the  acting  forces  under  the  present  constitution  of 
nature.  The  formation,  indeed,  of  the  very  mountains  in 
which  they  are  buried,  and  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
materials  which  compose  them,  arc  such  as  we  cannot  account 
for  by  any  of  the  actions  and  re-actions  which,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  changes  which  these  vegetables  have  suffered  in  their 
substance  is  almost  total ;  they  commonly  retain  only  the 
external  configuration  of  what  they  originally  were.  Such  is 
the  state  in  which  they  have  been  found  in  England,  by 
Llwyd;  in  France,  by  Jussieu;  in  the  Netherlands,  by 
Jlurtin ;  not  to  mention  instances  in  more  distant  countries. 
Some  of  the  impressions  or  remains  of  plants  found  in  soils 
of  this  nature,  which  were,  by  more  ancient  and  less  enlight- 
ened oryctologists,  supposed  to  belong  to  plants  actually 
growing  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  seem,  on  accurate 
investigation,  to  have  been  parts  of  exotic  vegetables.  In 
fact,  whetlier  we  suppose  them  to  have  grown  near  the  spot 
where  they  are  found,  or  to  have  been  carried  tliither  from 
different  parts,  by  the  force  of  an  impelling  flood,  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  organised  beli\^%^  n^VixOa,  vcv  «t^s-i' 
to  Vive,  require  such  a  vast  difference  \tv  Xexiv^T\>X.vcc%i  ^tA'^"^ 
MCBBom,  could  live  on  the  same  spot,  or  Vvo^  tXwtvc  x^^^a^'^ 
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and  destruction  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  historical  know- 
ledge. In  Caesar's  time,  the  level  of  the  North  Sea  appears 
to  nave  been  the  same  as  in  our  days.  He  mentions  the 
separation  of  the  Wahal  branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  junction 
to  the  Meuse ;  noticing  the  then  existing  distance  from  that 
junction  to  the  sea ;  which  agrees,  according  to  D*Anville*8 
enqaiiies,  with  the  actual  distance.  Some  of  the  Roman 
roads  constructed  bj  order  of  Augustus,  under  Agnppa's 
admmistration,  leading  to  the  mantime  towns  of  Belgium, 
atill  exist,  and  reach  the  present  shore.  It  seems  proved| 
from  historical  records,  carefully  collected  by  several  feamed 
members  of  the  Brussels  Academy,  that  no  material  change 
has  happened  to  the  lowermost  part  of  maritime  Flanders 
during  tlie  period  of  the  last  2000  years. 


Invediffaiion  of  the  Powers  cf  the  Prismatic  OoloHrs  to  heat 
amd  iUuminate  Objects.    By  Wiluam  Hebscuel^  LLM^ 

JSjcperimeni  1.  — Having  arranged  two  thermometers   in 
the  ^ace  prepared  for  tBe  experiment,  I  waited  till  they 
were  stationary.     Then,  advancing  No.  1.  to  the  red  rays, 
and  leavii^  the  other  two  close  by,  in  the 
shade,  I  marked  down  what  they  showed 
at  diierent  times,  as  annexed.     This,  in 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes,  gave  6f  de- 
grees, for  the  rising  produced  in  my  ther- 
mometer, by  the  red  rays,  compared  to 
tlie  standard  thermometer. 

Esqxrimeiti  2. — Proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  in  the  green  rays  I  had 
as  annexed.  Therefore,  in  ten  minutes, 
the  green  rays  occasioned  a  rise  of  9^ 
degrees. 

^^^iment  S.-I  now  exposed  my 
thermometer  to  the  violet  rays,  and  com- 
pared it  with  No.  2.  Here  we  have  a 
rising  of  2**,  in  ten  minutes,  lor  the  violet 

From  these  experiments,  we  are  authorised  to  draw  the 
following  results.  In  the  red  rays,  my  thermometer  gave 
6}  degrees  for  the  rising  of  the  quicksiiver.  In  the  secohS 
experiment,  we  had  3^  degrees,  for  the  rising  occasioned  by 
the  green  rays ;  from  which  we  obtsdiv  the  Y^cp^wi^Cvsti  ^1  ^ 
to  ^  for  the  power  of  heating  m  ted  \»  ^'^l  ''wv  ^^^^^ 
Tbe  third  experiment  gave   2^  for   the  V\o\eX  t«.i%\  *^ 
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therefore  we  have  the  Tisvne^  of  the  quicksUirer  in  red  to 
that  in  violet,  as  55  to  16.  Therefore,  we  have  the  propor- 
tion of  the  rising  in  red  to  that  in  green,  as  27  to  1 1,  or  as 
55  to  22A. 

Experiment  on  the  illuminating  Power  of  coloured  JReofu 
—  I  placed  an  object  that  liad  very  minute  parts  under  a 
double  microscope ;  and  having  set  a  prism  in  the  window,  so 
as  to  make  the  coloured  image  of  the  sun  stationary  on  the 
table  where  the  microscope  was  placed,  I  caused  the  differently 
coloured  rays  to  fall  successively  on  the  object,  by  advancing 
the  microscope  into  tlieir  light.  The  magnifying  power  was 
27  times. 

By  an  attentive  and  repeated  inspection^  I  found  that  my 
object  was  very  well  seen  in  red ;  better  in  orange,  and  still 
better  in  yellow  ;  full  as  well  in  green  ;  but  to  less  advantage 
in  blue ;  indifferently  well  in  indigo,  and  with  more  imper- 
fection in  violet. 

From  these  and  other  observations  wc  may  conclude,  that 
the  red-making  rays  are  very  far  from  having  it  in  any  eminent 
degree.  Tlie  orange  possesses  more  of  it  than  the  red ;  and 
the  yellow  rays  illuminate  objects  still  more  perfectly.  The 
maximum  of  illumination  lies  in  the  brightest  yellow,  or 
palest  green.  The  green  itself  is  nearly  equally  bright  with 
the  yellow ;  but,  from  the  full  deep  green,  the  illuminating 
power  decreases  very  sensibly.  That  of  the  blue  is  nearly  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  red :  the  indigo  has  much  less  than  the 
blue ;  and  the  violet  is  very  deficient. 

As  an  easy  way  of  smoking  glasses  uniformly  is  of  Eome 
consequence  m  astronomical  observations,  it  may  be  of  service 
here  to  give  tlie  proper  directions,  how  to  proceed  in  the 
operation. 

With  a  pair  of  warm  pliers,  take  hold  of  tlie  glass,  and 

place  it  over  a  candle,  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  contract 

smoke.     When  it  is  heated,  but  no  more  than  stOl  to  permit 

a  finger  to  touch  the  edges  of  it,  bring  down  the  glass,  at  the 

side  of  the  flame,  as  low  as  the  wick  will  permit,  which  must 

not  be  touched.     Then,  with  a  quick  vibratory  motion,  agitate 

it  in  the  flame  from  side  to  side  ;  at  the  same  time  advancing 

and  retiring  it  gently  all  the  while.     By  this  method,  you 

may  proceed  to  lay  on  smoke  to  any  required  darkness.    It 

ought  to  be  viewed  from  time  to  time,  not  only  to  ste  whether 

it  be  sufficiently  dark,  but  whether  any  inequalitj'  may  be 

perceived ;  for  if  t\Aal  sYvomV^l  W^^w,  \l  vjvll  not  be  proper  to 

go  on.     The  smoke  olt  &e«Xm^-viax.  \%  \i^\\  >^vox.q?c '^>\3^>^ 

worse.     A  wax  canOAe  i^wca  n  g^oo^  wcvoVa  \  \i>iX.  ^^wiX  ^  ^ 
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tallow  candle  is  better.  As  good  as  any  I  have  hitiierto  met 
withy  is  the  smoke  of  spermaceti  oil.  In  using  a  lamp,  you 
may  also  Imve  the  advantage  of  an  even  flame  extended  to 
any  length. 

JExperiments  on  the  RefrangUnlUy  of  the  invisible  Rays  of  tJte 
Sun.    By  Wm.  Herschel,  LL. D.  F.R.S.  —  \\ 800.] 

My  experiments  prove,  that  there  are  rays  coming  from 
tlie  sun,  which  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  those  that 
affect  the  sight.  Thev  are  invested  with  a  high  power  of 
heating  bodies,  but  with  none  of  illuminating  objects ;  and 
this  exphdns  the  reason  why  they  have  hitherto  escaped 
unnoticed.  At  the  distance  of  52  inches  from  the  prism, 
there  was  still  a  considerable  heating  power  exerted  by  in- 
visible rays,  1^  inch  beyond  the  red  ones,  measured  on  their 
projection  on  a  horizontal  plane.  I  have  no  doubt  but  tliat 
their  efficacy  may  be  traced  still  somewhat  farther.  Experi- 
ments show,  that  the  power  of  heating  is  extended  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  visible  violet  rays,  but  not  beyond  them ; 
and  that  it  is  gradually  impaired,  as  the  rays  get  more  refran- 
gible. The  maximum  of  the  heating  power  is  vested  among 
the  invisiUe  rays ;  and  is,  probably,  not  less  than  half  an  inch 
beyond  the  last  visible  ones.  The  same  experiments  also 
ihowy  that  the  sun's  invisible  rays,  in  their  less  refrangible 
state,  and  considerably  beyond  the  maximum,  still  exert  a 
heating  power  fully  equal  to  that  of  red-coloured  light ;  and 
that,  consequently,  if  we  may  infer  die  quantity  of  the  efficient 
from  the  effect  produced,  the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  probably 
far  exceed  the  visible  ones  in  number. 

If  we  call  light,  those  rays  which  illuminate  objects,  and 
radiant  heat,  those  which  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  enquired, 
whether  light  be  essentially  different  from  radiant  heat  ?    In 
answer  to  which  I  would  suggest,  that  we  are  not  allowed,  by 
the  rules  of  philosophising,  to  admit  two  different  causes  to 
explain  certam  effects,  if  they  may  be  accounted  for  b;^  one*. 
A  beam  of  radiant  heat,  emanating  from  the  sun,  consists  of 
rays  that  are  differently  refrangible.  The  range  of  their  extent, 
when  dispersed  by  a  prism,  begins  at  violet-coloured  light, 
where  they  are  most  retracted,  and  they  have  the  least  efficacy. 
We  have  traced  these  calorific  rays  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  and  found  their  power 
increasing,  while  their  refrangibility  was  lessened^  a&  €ftx  ^s^ 
to  the  confines  of  red-coloured  VighU    ^m1  X)ck!ra  ^\xC>si>sScciSk% 
"e/rangibiUty,  and  increasing  power»  dvd  nol  %\»^\v«x^\^^ 
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diaphanoiu  bodies.  &  "niey  are  liable  to  be  tcattered  on 
rough  sorikcet.  7.  They  may  be  suppoied,  when  in  a  certain 
state  of  cnerg} ,  to  iiave  a  pon-er  of  illuminating;  objects ;  but 
tliil  rtniains  to  be  examined. 


In  tbe  view  of  the  apparatus,  1,2,  S,  are  the  thermometers; 
ibe  dotted  lines  are  from  the  nrism  at  the  window ;  E  the 
coloured  spectrum  thrown  on  U)e  tabic,  so  as  to  bring  the 
red  c<^ur  near  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers. 


CXmuob/  ExperimenU  on  ZoophtiUMt  mlh  hmu  Obstrtatioitt. 

ON    the  atmpmiaU  Porta  cf  MtmbroM.      By    Cbmrlem 

Hatcbbtt,  Etq.  F.  B.  .S".— [ISOft] 
.  By  the  experiments,  subsequently  related,  on'rarious  shells, 
qruBtaceout  substances,  and  bones,  it  is  proved,  first,  That  die 
porcellaneous  shells  resemble  the  enamel  of  teeth  in  the 
ivode  of  fonnation,  but  that  the  hardening  substance  is  car- ' 
bonate  of  lime. 

Sdly,  Hiat  shells  composed  of  nacre  or  mother  of  pearl,  or 
ai^roaching  to  tlie  nature  of  that  substance,  and  also  pearls, ' 
rpsosble  bone  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  as  th^  consist  of  a 
nlatinous,  cartilaginous,  or  membranaceous  substance,  form- 
lag  a  series  of  ^wlalions,  from  a  tender  and  scarcelv  per- 
ceptible Jelly  to  membranes  completely  organised,  in  and  upon 
which  carbonate  of  lime  is  secreted  and  deposited,  after  the 
manner  that  phoE)<hate  of  time  is  in  the  bones ;  and,  theK&ra, 
as  the  porcellaneous  'shells  resemble  the  MtaraiA  di  x^Avt^M 
tiw  abeiis  formed  of  mother  of  pearl,  &c.'ui  \^  t    ^ 


.*-r...J,r 


:jce-.'n 


-"■r.'.T*.  ,«   ,1,^   ,^^ 

£^^"^"^" 

""■'-■"•''V.J.  T^'Xr, 
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.  ;;  Till.  I  m.Mic  v;.  toMi-osmoN  of  im:  zoDiirrn  >.    .v^:> 

-  i<'i>.'.  ■^.  I.;i*-fl\,  ti.c  ■-|)ii:ii;r:-,  ulit-n  l)oiIc\l  wit'i  li\i\i'.;in  t»i 
c'uuhtic  potash,  were  coinpletely  dissiolved,  unii,  like  the  horny 
sUMns  of  the  gorgonio?,  formed  animal  soap,  more  especially 
when  the  part  which  is  apparently  insoluble  in  water,  and 
which  remains  after  the  gelatine  has  been  separated,  was  thus 
treated 

When  the  comix)nent  parts  of  shell  and  bone  arc  con- 
sidered, it  appears  that  the  essential  characteristics  are,  car- 
bonate of  lime  for  the  one,  and  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  otlier ; 
and  that  their  bases  consist  of  the  modifications  of  a  glutinous, 
gelatinous,  or  membranaceous  substance.  I  experienced 
much  gratification  in  tracing  the  progressive  and  connected 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  various  shells  and  bones  ; 
and  a  considerable  increase  of  pleasure  arose,  in  proportion  as 
the  observations  made  on  tliose  bodies  were  corroborated,  and 
the  chain  of  connection  extended,  by  the  devclopement  of  the 
facts  resulting  from  the  experiments  on  zoophytes,  which  form 
the  principal  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  review  these  experiments,  and  to 
examine  how  far  they  agree  with  those  made  on  shell  and 
bone,  and  how  far  they  tend  to  prove,  tliat  these  substances 
are  all  of  a  nature  closely  connected.  The  experiments  on 
the  madrepores  afforded  the  following  results:  Madrepora 
virginea,  when  examined  by  acids,  left  but  very  little  of  any 
geUtinous  substance  or  membrane.  M.  muricata,  and  M. 
labyrinthica,  afforded  loose  |)ortions  of  a  transparent  gcla* 
tinous  substance.  M.  ramoa,  and  M.  foscicularis,  when  de- 
prived of  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  acids,  remained  in  the 
state  of  completely  oq^nised  membranaceous  bodies,  which 
exhibited  the  original  fi<;ure  of  the  respective  madrepores ; 
and  tlie  proportion  of  coal  afforded  by  these  last  was  more 
abundant  than  wliat  was  obtained  from  tliosc  which  were  first 
mentioned. 

To  these  succeeded  the  experiments  on  the  millepores ; 
finom  which  it  appeared,  that  miUcpora  csrulca  afforded  loose 
detached  portions  of  a  gelatinous  substance.  M.  alcicomis 
yielded  the  same,  but  in  a  more  coherent  state.  M.  poly- 
morpha  remained  unchanged  in  shape,  and  consisted  of  a 
strong  white  opaque  membrane,  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly. 
Lastly,  M.  cellulosa,  M.  fascialis,  and  M.  truncata  aflfbrded 
membranaceous  bodies,  in  a  complete  state  of  oi^nisation  ; 
and  all  these  millepores,  when  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat» 
yielded  various  quantities  of  coal,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  abundance  of  tlie  gelaliixoua  oi  to^xs^iVBAR^^p^ 
Mubiftanoe. 
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Tr.c  universal  and  only  liardening  principle  of  these  madre- 

iv»ri.>  a:. J  millcpores,  was  proved  to  be  carbonate  ol'  lime, 

M .-.;.  I'v  ^lupL'  fxceplion  ox  millepora  pohnioqiha.  which ako 

;.'.-:>i.j>  ; »  be  dufcTcntly  constructed  from  the  other  miik- 

p.ri.    With  ihii:  single  exception,  carbonate  of  lime  sieems&i 

Lt  :  .0  k:i\}  hard^'ning  substance  in  t^iesc  bodies  ;  and  when 

t-\vr\  circumstance  is  con>idcred,  an  exact  siinilaritv  is  tu  be 

I'iiu.iVi  iHiwt-en  the  sul>stance  forming  the  various  $Iiells,inii 

tJu:  u  hich  forms  the  inadrcpone  and  niilleporae;  and  the  nature 

lv'  ::.lsc  l>oiiic$  is  ^o  completely  the  same,  that  the  choicer 

craddtions  of  the  one  are  to  be  found  in  the  other.    For  the 

oVicmical  characters  which  distinguisli  the  porcellaneous  shfril* 

arc  in  a  ereat  measure  approached  by  those  of  madrepan 

\.r.i!)ea:  and  those  which  were  noticed  in  the  patellc  cor- 

r&  «p  Uii  precisely  with  the  madrepores  and  miJlepores,  which 

an\.>rJ  a  geUiaious  substance ;  and,  lastly,  the  characters  of  the 

zseciiiranaceous  part,  exhibited  by  the  shells  formed  of  nacre 

•  >r  !r..>:hcr  of  pearL  are.  in  Uke  manner,  to  be  found  amoDg 

sor:ic   01  the  madre{>orcs  and  millepores,  such  as  madrepon 

ranit  a.  niiiiepora  tas^ialis,  millepora  truncata ;  for  these,  like 

llw  turbo  olearius  and  haliotis  iris,  are  composed  of  a  fil^us 

m*.  r:ihr.uie.   hardened   by  carbonate   of  lime.      It  appeaxSi 

thcTc  :ore.  that  the  madrepores  and  millepores,  like  the  wioui 

shcs.  are  formed   of  a  gelatinous  or  membranaceous  sob- 

star.wV.  hardened  bv  carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  only  difference 

is  in  the  mode  accordin^^  to  which  these  materials  have  been 

cn^plove«L 

iTviin  what  has  been  said,  there  is  reason  to  coocJuJe,  that 

iht'  \\:r!etir«  of  bone,  shell,  coral,  and  the  numerous  tribe  a£ 

.-i.vYhy.t's  with  which  the  last  are  connected,  only  differ  in 

civ,:jv»3i;;ion  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  harclenlng 'or 

A>>i!\.:i;;  prin..ir]e.  a:id  bv  the  state  of  the  substance  with 

w.'i.oh  it  is  n;:\id  or  connccteJ.     For   the  gluten  or  jelly 

«}.:ih  cenit-nts  the  furticles  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of 

*.r.u\  ;'.nd  the  membrane,  cartilage,  or  horny  substance,  which 

s^r\c-s  as  a  basis,  in  and  on  which  the  ossifying  matter  is 

scvrcted  and  dt]>.vi>iteJ.  stcni  to  be  only  modiifeations  of  the 

sanu   substaiu^\  w!:ich  }iriu:ressively  graduates  from  a  visdd 

livjiiid  or  iriuten.  into  that  gelatinous  substance  which  has  so 

o:ri  :\  bt*t'n  noticed,  an/i  n  hich  again,  by  increased  inspissatkon, 

a:^*'  h\  the  \arious  and  more  or  less  perfect  degrees  of  organic 

«*"".i",:i.".ii:u.  forms    the  varieties  of  membrane,   cartilage, 
i:i»i  :..K'.\. 

I  J'...\c  had  frev^uervi  v>cc^\Q^  Vo  tctr^Vl,  \Kal  a  c^uantity  of 
iJu:  ;V^ .:::.. 1   \vViv  wV.\cV\  \»  ttvor«  ot  \c%4  wV:^^^ Nsv^-avctJ-®^ 
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which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  gelatine,  was  obtained 
Irom  many  of  the  marine  bodies,  such  as  the  sponges,  the 
gorgonixc,  and  others.  As  the  quantities  of  gelatine  are  so 
various,  so  the  properties  of  the  substances  in  which  it  i» 
present  as  a  component  part,  ore  much  influenced  by  it ;  and 
when,  for  example,  the  skins  of  different  animals  were  com« 
pared,  I  have  always  found  tliat  the  most  flexible  skins 
afforded  gelatine  more  easily,  and  of  a  less  viscid  quality,  than 
those  which  were  less  flexible,  and  of  a  more  homy  con- 
sistency.  When  hair  of  various  qualities,  and  taken  from  dif^ 
ferent  animals,  was  long  digested  or  boiled  with  distilled 
water,  it  imparted  to  the  water  a  small  portion  of  gelatine, 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  tanning  principle,  and  by  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin  ;  and  when  the  hair  had  been  thus  deprived  of 
gelatine,  and  was  subsequently  dried  in  the  air,  die  original 
iexibility  and  elasticity  of  it  were  found  to  be  much  dimi- 
nishedy  so  that  it  easily  gave  way,  and  was  broken.  This 
effect  Mr.  Achard  has  also  noticed.  Feather,  digested  in 
boiling  distilled  water,  during  10  or  12  da3r8,  did  not  afford 
any  appearance  of  gelatine  by  the  test  of  the  tanning  principle ; 
but  nitro-muriate  of  tin  produced  a  faint  white  cloud.  The 
same  was  observed  when  quill  was  thus  examined.  Shav- 
ings and  pieces  of  the  horns  of  different  animals  were  next 
suDJected  to  experiment,  and  all  afforded  small  quantities  of 
gelatine. 

Gelatine,  according  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  has  a  pow^ 
erful  influence  on  some  of  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  bodies  in  which  it  is  present :  bv  these  properties, 
I  mean  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  putrescibility.  So  much  has 
been  said  already,  in  various  parts  of  this  paper,  tending  to 
prove  how  much  the  degrees  of  flexibility  and  elasticity,  in 
various  animal  substances,  depend  on  their  gelatinous  part, 
that  little  need  be  added;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
bodies,  such  as  muscular  fibre,  membrane,  sponge,  hair,  and 
cuticle,  being  deprived  of  gelatine,  and  dried  in  the  air,  be- 
come rigid  and  brittle,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
this  arises  from  the  loss  of  the  gelatinous  substance ;  and,  as 
an  additional  proof,  when  bodies,  such  as  noil,  feather,  ouiU, 
and  tortoise-shell,  which  contain  little  or  no  gelatine,  are  long 
boiled,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  like  the  former,  thev  are 
found  to  have  suffered  scarcely  any  alteration  in  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  flexibility  and  elasticity.  As  to  putre-. 
fiiction,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  certain  ^art&  ^C 
animals  arc  much  niorc  susceptible  o^  *\1  \\\;iti  Q3\\et%  \  «sA. 
tJmt  when  the  carcass  of  an  ammu\  bc^\t\s  \tt  ^>\\x«S:^'»^^* 
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.   T-Tn  ■j.r:    "Her  t"  "ne  -^lac^-  r^jrr.rv  re  ibecr  aline 
r-n-  -•— :  ^-i-  HIT   :_j=-i  r-  ^e  Tr-ci;rt:tTn  ic   g^e  o^  taeir 


*b',r::=-    -if.  T*.c-:  "-w"*    ;-"3iJi* .  iriii  as  lii^   *a'  ?•■»  rt'^ijjm 

?r  :-  r  TTi  t—c-:  "zr*-  rims  :c  iir'iiT  rsuxir  3e::i^  ^ 
d^Tiri-  r-i::-.>  ^»r3in  ?ir  "i:e  Tr*c«.T^':c  jr  coal  Aad 
5;"  r"^-r  ;  T'.e  a^  -r-.-narr-i  •inis.:*::Lir  ifcrs  cc  bettl  wfaen 
ii=^:l_--..  c—  .  **  rTir.s  t*  vmi,  ■•"iicf:.  'rr  izci!^e?adoo•  rf- 
xT-:t?-i  :^"-  't    r"un>  t'  fam7  rrficmim  :  rie  jiaal  saj  cfacre- 

■Hf^-"   ~  *•-.•."■  i.  "."Sv  TTe  ~'jr:::'*«i»  f : '*'*—-•  r-.-.*  and  brbp 

"air*  _-  ■::«"  t-  t. :  .-"ncii"*  '-i**  'jrT^-^'  Tr.r*^c^xi  *7i  caibovi, 
ft'   ::  '.*;'f  t  "  ■  "/.i:    ver   Li-nra;   ••:':ff'-ii'^.«s^  =i:iscc}ar  fibre 

^-  .:■.:    .  .-: .  -\ — :c—^  i.:c  fikpcr.ij- cccr=*7r<nt  parts  ^  the 

3i  •».-..      J.  jLjk-.::t:.'-.    i^  arn-f.  !£!•:  »:jre.  sroear  ihererbre  to 

c  ir.;:-  >.;  -.;^   ■  ..-.•\ji  Tan*  :r  iz-:Tdl<.  in  «uca  ^  aunner  that 

•r  :    :t.  .^^  -«>:'jir  ::.i:  -  jrf-iccce?  i^:^  :a:.ire  oc  sLit  nart  of 

^t  :>:.:T:a.  ▼  '.t-:  -  <  -rr-^'r-rziiLj  ec: ■?.'•: _'i£\i  :•?  !or=:  jndasal- 

TurrtT.  i»:-.ar..-7«i.  uiiibre.  '^~  t^z^jztt^  rp?r*?rt:oc«brthede2rees 

ji    n.'*^si"v    7v  "ne  fTr*.'^   re  cmr^cio::,  which,  fic^^r  or 

«n..;ir!''_v  rstfv  ""?»■» -e  exr^rec-jwd.  ot  the  rexmreof  thf  animal 

Ka>cin«.-*:  w-!:t:;:  'r.^j.  v*  j^iteriilA.  icd  thu«  moditled.  have 

<T?fTC'-rr'-«i  r:  Tr-c'i-.-tf.  i.-rd  bj  tb<  pr!?port:«?o  o?"  natural  or  b- 

ier-f::  si-r-srir:.  Ted.jr  ro  «ch  part   of  di^er^rt  arimals 

pwrjtrT  i."*  •.TmtffT**  ^^eriiM  ■■^C  ctscsv^-lcxrA^  c:3\\%««  v  §#>  are  the 
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Other  properties,  peculiar  to  the  various  parts  which  compose 
the  bodies  of  animals. 

The  whole  of  the  blood,  which  by  anatomists  is  divided 
into  serum,  red  globules,  and  coagulating  lymph,  when  che- 
mically examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
fibre.  The  sertun  which  remains  liquid  after  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  is  composed  of  albumen,  gelatine,  some  saline 
matter,  and  much  water.  The  clot,  or  crassamentum,  also 
affords,  by  repeated  washing,  a  large  proportion  of  albumen 
and  gelatine  ;  after  which  a  substance  remains,  in  appearance 
very  analogous  to  muscular  fibre,  excepting  that  is  in  a  more 
attenuated  state.  This  substance,  called  fibrin  by  chemists, 
may  be  regarded  as  that  part  of  the  blood  which  has  under- 
gone  the  most  complete  animalisation  ;  and  from  which  the 
muscular  fibre  and  other  organs  of  the  body  are  formed* 


Experiments  on  the  Ascent  of  the  Sap  in  Trees.     By  Mr. 

iTAVCri/r.  — [1802.] 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1799,  he  selected  a  number  of 
younff  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  made  circular  incisions 
round  one-half  of  them,  scraping  off  the  external  coat  of  the 
wood,  the  other  half  being  left  in  their  natural  state.  On  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  they  all  shot  with  equal  luxuriance,  but  that 
part  of  the  stems  which  was  below  the  incisions  had  scarcely 
any  growth,  while  tlie  parts  above  increased  as  rapidly  as  in 
the  trees  the  bark  of  which  had  remained  untouched. 

From  these  experiments,  varied  in  every  way  that  occurred 
to  him,  Mr.  Knight  feels  himself  justified  in  concluding,  that 
the  current  of  sap,  which  adds  to  the  annual  layer  of  wood 
in  the  stem,  descends  through  the  bark,  irom  the  young 
branches  and  leaves. 


Observations  by  Dr,  HerscheIo  toith  a  view  of  investigating 
the  Nature  of  the  Sun,  Sfc.  —[1802.] 

It  appears  that  this  body  has  a  planetary  atmosphere, 
which  extends  to  a  great  height,  ana  is  of  great  density : 
that,  like  ours,  it  is  subject  to  agitations,  and  is  transparenC 
This  astronomer  thinks  that  solar  observations  may  hereafter 
be  rendered  as  profitable  to  mankind  as  the  Kilometer  is  to 
the  £g3rptians,  and  that,  by  certain  indications,  we  may  be 
able  to  predict  the  temperature  of  approaching  ««8aoci^  ^^ 
supposes  it  probable  that  there  may  be  a  c^tXaixv  cowcv^^^'^^''^ 
between  the  price  oi*  com,  or  rather  t\\e  s^uni^asiCA  «xv^*^2«^ 
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tinoss  of  harvest,  and  tlie  number  of  spots   on  the  ion's 

surface. 

In  proof  of  this  he  has  given  a  statement  of  the  prices  of 
wheat,  and  the  spots  on  the  8un*s  disk,  during  fire  remarkable 
periods  between  1650  and  1713.  He  considers  the  sun's 
spots  to  be  symptoms  of  a  copious  emission  of  light  and  heat ; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  their  number  is  greater  or  less,  maj 
be  expected  more  or  less  abundant  crops  of  com. 

In  a  second  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Herschel  pro- 
poses thcrmoraetrical  observations,  as  a  future  criterion  of  a 
defective  or  copious  emission  of  the  solar  tsje.  He  suspects 
that  one  lialf  of  the  sun  is  less  favourable  to  a  copious 
emission  of  rays  than  the  other ;  and  that  its  variable  lustre 
may  possibly  appear,  to  other  solar  systems,   as  irregular 

periouical  stars  are  seen  by  us. 

\ 

ExpcrimeHU  on  the  Light  which  is  tpontaneousfy  emitted  frcm 
various  Bodies,  atul  on  Soiar  Light     By  Dr.  Hciml. 

It  appears,  from  the  first  series,  tliat  objects,  as  fish,  which 
abound  with  spontaneous  light  in  a  latent  state,  do  not  emit 
it,  when  deprived  of  life,  but  from  such  parts  as  have  been 
some  time  m  contact  witli  the  air,  and  that  a  blast  finom 
bellows  does  not  increase  this  species  of  light,  as  it  does  that 
which  proceeds  from  combustion. 

From  a  second  series  it  appears,  that  oxygen  gas  does  not 
act  upon  this  liglit,  so  as  to  render  it  more  vivid  than  it  is  in 
atmospherical  air. 

From  the  third  series,  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  azotic 
gas  is  favourable  to  the  spontaneous  light  emitted  from  fishes, 
but  extinguishes  that  proceeding  from  rotten  wood. 

From  the  fourth  and  fifUi  it  appears,  that  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  prevent  the  emission  of  spontaneous 
light,  and  extinguish  it  when  emitted. 

The  next  three  series  of  experiments  show,  that  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  extinguishes  spontaneous  light  sooner  than 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  tliat  nitrous  gas  prevents  the  emission  of 
light,  and  extinguishes  that  which  is  emitted,  and  that  it  is 
completely  extinguished  in  a  \'acuum. 

From  some  other  experiments  it  appears,  that  solar  light, 
when  imbibed  by  Canton's  phosphorus,  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  witli  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  as  the  spontaneous 
light  of  fishes,  rolien  wood,  and  glow-worms. 
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On  the  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,    By  Dr,  You  so. 

The  three  essential  hypotheses  noticed  by  Dr.  Young,  and 
»iiftidered  by  him  literally  as  parts  of  the  more  complicated 
ewtonian  system,  are, 

1.  That  a  luminiferous  ether  pervades  the  universe,  rare 
id.  elastic  in  a  high  degree. 

SL  That  undulations  are  excited  in  this  ether  whenever  a 
idy  becomes  luminous ;  and, 

&•  That  the  sensation  of  different  colours  depends  oa 
m  different  frequency  of  vibrations  excited  by  light  in ,  the 
itina. 

The  fourth  hjrpothesis,  viz.  That  all  material  bodies  have 
I  attraction  for  the  ethereal  medium,  by  means  of  which  it 
accumulated  within  their  substance,  and  for  a  small  dis* 
nee  around  them,  in  a  state  o^  greater  density,  but  not  of 
setter  elasticity,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  New* 
Oi  but  considered  by  Dr.  Young  as  the  most  simple  and 
sst  capable  of  explainmg  the  phenomena. 


lagperimenis  and  Observations  on  certain  Stony  Substances^ 
wkkh  at  differetU  Times  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  Earth. 
By  LuKM  ilowARDi  Esq.  —  [1802.] 

We  have  here  historical  accounts  of  all  those  ^ts  on  the 
ibject  which  seem  to  be  well  authenticated.  Particular 
lention  is  made  of  one  that  fell  in  Portugid  in  1796;  of 
XNit  a  dozen  that  fell  at  Sienna  in  July,  1794;  of  one  that 
eigfaed  56  lbs.  that  fell  in  December,  1795,  near  Wold-cot- 
ige,  m  Yorkshire:  and  of  others  that  fell  in  1798,  near 
enares,  in  the  East  Indies. 

We  have  then  a  mineralogical  description  of  these  various 
ones,  by  the  Count  de  Boumon ;  afler  which,  Mr.  Howard 
roceeds  to  consider  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
aence  of  diemistry,  in  distinguishing  them  from  all  other 
lown  substances,  and  in  establishing  the  assertion  that  they 
ife  fidlen  on  the  earth. 

Count  de  Boumon's  description  of  native  iron,  and  Mr. 
ioirard's  examination  of  specimens  of  iron  from  South 
merica,  Bohemia,  and  Senegal,  foUow  in  succession ;  from 
hkh  the  author,  instead  of  drawing  any  conclusions,  pro- 
)tes  the  following  queries :  — 

1.  Have  not  aU  faUen  stones,  and  what  are  called  native 
DOS,  the  same  origin  ? 
&  Are  sJl  or  any,  the  produce,  or  the  VK>^e%  oli  loftXfcOT^'^ 
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3.  Mi^^lit  not   the   stone  Ironi  Yorkshire   have  formed  i 
meteor  in  regions  too  elevated  to  be  discovered  ? 

On  ike  Construction  of  the  Heavens.    JBy  Dr.  HsBSCBBm 

Dr.  H.  has  taken  a  very  enlarged  view  of  the  sidereal  bo- 
dies of  the  universe ;  and  has  enumerated  a  great  diversitj  sf 
parts  tliat  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  heavens.  The  first 
species  are  insulated  stars,  such  as  the  author  considers  our 
sun,  and  all  the  brightest  stars,  which  he  supposes  are  nearly 
out  of  tlic  reach  of  mutual  gravitations ;  for,  stating  the  an- 
nual  parallax  of  Sirius  at  P,  he  calculates  that  Sinus  and  the 
sun,  if  letl  alone,  would  be  33,000,000  of  years  in  fidling 
together,  and  that  the  action  of  the  stars  .in  the  milky  way, 
as  well  as  others,  would  tend  to  protract  this  time  much 
(  more. 

He  conjectures  Uiat  insulated  stars  alone  are  surrounded 
I  witii  planets.    With  respect  to  double  stars,  he  tlunks  that 

I  tJiey  preserve  their  relative  distances  by  a  periodical  revolu- 

'  tion  round  a  common  centre.     The  same  theory  he  applies 

I  to  triple,  quadruple,  and  multiple  systems  df  stars ;  and  pur- 

I  sues  his  conjectures  still  farther  to  clusters  and  groups  of 

stars,  as  well  as  to  the  nebulae,  some  of  which  he  thinks  may 
I  be  so  distant,  as  for  the  rays  of  light  to  take  2;000^000  w 

years  in  travelling  irom  them  to  our  system. 


Account  of  some  cases  of  the  production  of  Cdourt  noi  JUikert9 
described.    By  Dr.  Yousg.  —  [1803- J 

His  method  of  accounting  for  atmospherical  haloes  is  as 
follows :  Wlien  a  number  of  iibres  of  the  same  kind,  for  instance 
a  uniform  lock  of  wool,  is  held  near  the  eye,  we  see  an  appear- 
ance  of  haloes  surrounding  a  distant  candle;  but  their  brilliancy, 
and  even  their  existence,  depends  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
dimensions  of  tlie  fibres,  and  they  are  larger  as  die  mires  are 
smaller.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  coincidence  of  a  number  of  fringes  of  the  same 
size  ;  which,  as  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  all  imaginable  <Urec- 
tions,  must  necessarily  surround  the  luminous  object  at  equal 
distjuiccs  on  all  sides,  and  constitute  circular  fringes. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coloured  atmospherical 

haloes  are  of  the  same  kind ;  their  appearance  must  depend  on 

the  existt^nc?  of  a  number  of  particles  of  water,  of  equal  di- 

wiensions,  and  in  a\wopeT  ij^o^Waow  v;\\Vvxea^ct  to  the  lumihaiy 

aad  the  eye.      As  thcxe  \>i  wo  tv^Vvtc-oWykCw.  \q  \3\cifc  tcAs^^Swyde 
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of  thf  sj»luTiilc>  or\\atcr,  wo  may  expect  tlu^t-  haloes  to  vary 
without  limit  in  their  diameters ;  and  it  has  been  observed  not 
only  that  their  dimensions  are  various,  but  that  they  frequently 
chfUD^  during  the  time  of  observation. 


A  CaialoffMe  <f  500  new  Ntbvia^  Nebulous  Stars,  Pkmeiary 
NdndiBj  cma  Clusters  &f  Stars,  with  Remarkson  the  Construe^ 
turn  rfthe  Heavens,    By  Dr.  Herscbel.  —  [1803.] 

In  dividing  the  different  parts  of  which  the  sidereal  heavens 
are  composed  in  proper  ckisses,  Dr.  Herschel  is  obliged  to 
C2xamine  the  nature  of  the  various  celestial  objects  that  have 
been  hitherto  discovered,  in  order  to  arrange  them  in  a  man- 
ner most  conformable  to  their  construction.  He  first  treats 
of  insukiied  siart.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  solar  system 
would  stand  foremost  in  the  list,  whereas,  by  treating  of  in- 
sulated stars,  we  seem,  as  it  were,  to  overlook  one  of  the  great 
component  parts  of  the  universe.  It  will,  however,  appear  that 
this  very  system,  magnificent  as  it  is,  can  only  rank  as  a  single 
individmd  belon^g  to  the  species  which  we  are  going  to 
consider. 

By  calling  a  star  insulated,  Dr.  Herschel  does  not  mean  to 
denote  its  being  totally  unconnected  with  all  other  stars  or 
systems ;  but  when  stars  are  situated  at  such  immense  dis- 
stances  fit>m  each  other  as  our  Sun,  A  returns,  Capclla,  Lyra, 
Sirius,  and  numberless  others,  we  think  that  wc  may  look 
upon  them  as  sufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of  mutual  attrac- 
tions, to  deserve  the  name  of  insulated  stars.  For  it  is  as- 
certained by  computation  that,  supposing  the  earth's  orbit, 
es  it  highly  probable,  does  not  subtend  more  than  an  angle  of 
one  second  of  a  degree,  when  seen  from  Sirius,  then  the  Sun  . 
and  Sirius,  if  the  masses  are  equal,  would  not  &11  together  in 
less  than  thirty-three  millions  of  years,  even  though  they 
were  not  impeded  by  many  contrary  attractions  of  oth^ 
neighbouring  msulated  stars.  A  star  thus  situated  may  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  called  insulated,  and  of  this  kind  our 
Sim  is  probably  one. 

FWhq  the  detached  situation  of  insulated  stars,  it  appears 
llwt  diey  are  capable  of  being  centres  of  extensive  planetary 
arstems ;  and  from  analogy  we  may  suppose,  that  every  one  of 
Chem  ia  attended  with  planets,  sateUites,  and  numerous  comets ; 
though  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  we  can  only 
look  for  solar  systems  among  insulated  stars. 

The  next  part  o£  the  construction  ot  the  \i«v(exA^  N&  ^^^^ 
union  of  two  Btan,  that  are  formed  logelYiex  \ii\jo  owe  %>j%'ws^> 

c  c 
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pressed  stars,  of  any  figure  or  outline,  sufficiently  separated 
nrom  neighbouring  stars  to  show  that  it  makes  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  its  own. 

0£  dusters  iff  stars,  which  are  most  magnificent  objects  to 
l>e  seen  in  the  heavens  :  — their  form  is  generally  round,  and 
the  compression  of  the  stars  shows  a  gradual  and  pretty 
sadden  accumulation  towards  a  centre,  the  existence  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  either  in  a  state  of  real  solidi^,  or  in  that 
of  an  empty  space,  possessed  of  an  hypothetical  rorce,  arising 
from  the  joint  exertion  of  the  numerous  stars  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  cluster. 

NdmMS^  whid),  on  account  of  their  great  distances,  can 
only  be  seen  by  instruments  of  great  space-penetrating  power. 
.  Tliese  Dr.  Herschel  thinks  may  all  be  resolved  into  the  three 
last  mentioned  species,  which,  at  certain  immense  distances, 
.  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  nebulae.  Nebulae  are  objects 
that  may  be  perceived  at  the  greatest  distance,  but  only  with 
a  telescope  of  great  power,  which,  says  the  astronomer,  has 
not  only  a  power  of  penetrating  into  space,  but  a  power  also  of 
penetrating  into  time  past.  .  To  explain  this,  we  are  reminded, 
that  when  we  look  upon  Sirius,  the  rays  that  enter  the  eye 
cannot  have  been  less  than  six  years  and  four  months  ana  a 
half  coming  firom  that  star  to  the  observer.  Hence  it  follows, 
tliat  when  we  see  an  object  of  the  calculated  distance  at  which 
on^  of  these  remote  nebulae  may  be  perceived,  the  rays  of 
light  which  convey  its  imaf  e  to  the  eye  must  have  been  more 
than  1,910,000  years  on  their  way ;  and  that  consequently 
so  many  years  ago  this  object  must  already  have  had  an  ex- 
istence m  the  sidereal  heavens,  in  order  to  send  out  those  rays 
by  which  we  now  perceive  it. 

Cfsiars  with  burs,  —  These  may  be  a  real  cluster  of  stars, 
the  whole  light  o^  which  is  gathered  so  nearly  into  one  point, 
as  to  leave  but  just  enough  of  the  light  of  tlie  cluster  visible 
to  produce  the  i^ipearance  of  bur& 

The  phenomenon  of  milky  nebulosity  b  probably  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  them  deceptive,  namely,  such  as  arises  from  widely-ex- 
tended regions  of  closely-connected  clustering  stars,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  like  the  collections  that  construct  our 
jnilky  way ;  the  other  being  real,  and  possibly  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  us ;  but  of  its  nature  Dr.  Herschel  does 
notjpresume  to  speak. 

Tlie  nature  of  nebulous  stars  is  enveloped  in  much  obscurity^ 
and  will  probably,  according  to  our  aattononiei)  x^^vt^  ^i^ 
ofobeervations  before  we  can  form  a  orouet  eslCooaSu^  o^  ^«9tt 

cc  2 


The  tir*i  merits  ot'  oxpcr 
tltt  ^-cu  »hiel,  vario.^  „ 
c«.jb.T»d  with   it   in  gi^eii 

A«Ht  detrcasing  to  ,-■  . 
«bl"Ti   frwa    ihe*e    ex^riL 

™"*  t^P  experinienL     Tl 

1™°^  »'«*  fom»i  4," 
|™™.cl,„d,b.rv„rificS 

•«"»'""«  o"i.v  l.„,  J,' 
HOK.  It  u  litt.i«  i„fi„^ 

ir  w  nil  known  thmt  th2 

US  lid  proportmm  „f  ^iS 
•uJt;   but  it  is  irreat«-^   1 
•ejection.     6"""<>"«. 
It  cppnTs  thu  the  •tn.^£_ 
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investigated  by  those  plulosophers  who  have  written  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  metals. 

As  general  results  of  each  part  of  this  enquiry,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  experiments  on  the  various  alloys  of 
standard  gold  concur  with  established  practice  and  opinion 
to  prove,  Uiat  only  two  of  the  metals,  viz.  silver  and  copper, 
are  proper  to  i)e  employed  in  the  reduction  of  fine  gold  to 
standard,  for  the  purpose  of  coin  :  that  numerous  causes  in« 
fiuence  the  specific  gravity  of  metals  ;  in  some  cases  metals 
added  to  others  produce  a  contraction  in  the  bulk  of  the  mass, 
or  an  increase  ot  specific  gravity,  but  in  others  the  effects  pro- 
duced are  exactly  the  reverse :  that  gold  of  moderate  ductility 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  coin,  and  that  the  red 
wear  of  such  coin  is  very  slowly  effected ;  so  that  a  long 
period  of  time  must  elapse  before  any  considerable  diminu- 
tjoo  in  weight  can  be  perceived. 


Ob$€ivalitmi  on  ike  Siruchire  of  the  Toague,     By  Mr. 

EvEJLARD  Home,  —  [1804'.] 

A  GBNTLBMAN,  by  accident,  had  his  tongue  bitten  with 
fjredX  Tiolence,  which  occasioned  great  local  pain,  and  the 
point  of  it  lost  its  sensibility,  and  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  taste.  It  was  like  a  piece  of  board  in  his  mouth,  which 
rendered  the  act  of  eating  a  very  unpleasant  o^k ration.  From 
thn  case,  Mr.  Home  conc4udes,  that  the  tongue  itself  is  not 
particuUu*]y  irritable ;  but  the  nerves  passing  through  the 
tobstance  to  supply  the  tip,  which  forms  the  organs  of  taste, 
are  very  readily  deprived  of  their  natural  action,  which,  pro- 
bably, arises  from  their  being  softer  in  texture  than  nerves  in 
geneial,  and,  in  that  respect,  resembling  those  belonging  to 
the  oUier  organs  of  sense. 

Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that  a  bruise  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  communicating  sensation^  was  productive  of  no  inflamma- 
tion or  irritation  in  the  nervous  trunk ;  fVom  which  it  is  in- 
fb(red»  that  tlie  nerves  supplying  an  organ  of  sense  are  not 
io  Bsble  to  such  effects  as  those  which  belong  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence,  in  several  cases  ot*  tumours  of  tha 
we  of  a  pea,  Mr.  Home  has  successfully  taken  away  that 
portion  of  the  tongue  upon  which  they  grew,  by  means  g^  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature. 

From  these  cases  Mr.  Home  conclude*,  \\\^t  \>\^  Vcsw^^Nfl^ 

less  irritable  t/ian  almost  any  othet  OTgaxvv^e^  \i«t\.  o^  '^^ 

iody;  therefore  the  peculiar  substance  vr\C\0\  \&  veX^V'^^'*^ 

c  c  3 


UumosK  being  fix«d  on,  fak 
triaa^  MP  neiriy  at  pouibie  in  t 
m^Ctm  the  statuxttiso  that  tb 
mdjoed  ta  it,  nd  of  mffideu  kn 
«M  to  be  farouriit  w  near  the  bm 
m  pDMiUe,  sniTlikewiM  m  the  m 
iprt^cf  gTQond,  proper  for  the  i 
verification.  A  MuicMi  hmviiw  i 
neir  CGfton,  ■  niMll  vill«go  in  tbt 
«  levd  of  ni&cient  eximt  lbr  ■ 
Ibe  nonheni  pert  of  Uncahuhn 
af  the  meridien  wu  otataioeii  fim 
the  polv  itv,  u  the  timeo  of  ita  f 
chngationi  from  the  meridiao. 


NMMBingthetrtKde  ore  lubtcntiiiM 
intDeheoTenti'anda  diotance  of  l,i 
of  Ae  eortb. 

Hie  In^tfa  of  the  degree  at  the 
Iwtveen  the  MHitheni  extremity  ot 
k  60,96*  fiuboau,  which  exce^ 
Btt  due  d^ree,  edmittiBg  the  carti 
the  fitio  ^  it!  tzei  as  8S9  to  ; 
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meridional  distance  is  1,686>595  feet,  and  60,825  &thpins  is 
the  length  of  the  degree  in  latitude  51^  9'. 


EjqterimenU  on  Trees.    By  Mr.  Kvjqbt, —  [1804.] 

The  sap,  having  been  absorbed  by  the  bark  of  the  root,  is 
carried  up  by  the  alburnum,  or  white  wood,  of  the  root,  the. 
trunk,  and  the  branches ;  it  passes  through  what  are  there 
called  the  central  vessels,  into  the  succulent  part  of  the  annual 
shoot,  the  leaf-stalk,  and  the  leaf;  and  it  returns  to  the  bark 
through  the  returning  vessels  of  the  leafstalk. 

Mr.  Knight  begins  with  the  leaf,  from  which,  he  assumes, 
all  the  descending  fluids  in  the  tree  are  derived.  The  efforts. 
which  plants  always  make  to  turn  the  upper  surfaces  of  their 
leaves  to  the  light,  have  induced  naturalists  to  conclude,  that 
each  surface  has  a  totally  distinct  office.  Mr.  Knight  has  de- 
tailed a  number  of  experiments  to  support  that  conclusion. 
F^rom  these  he  infers,  that  in  the  vine,  the  perspiratory  vessels 
are  confined  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  that  they, 
like  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  of  the  animal  economy,  are  pro- 
bably capable  of  absorbing  moisture  when  the  plant  is  in  a 
state  to  require  it.  The  upper  surface  seems,  nrom  the  po- 
sition it  aasumes,  either  formed  to  absorb  light,  or  to  operate 
by  the  influence  of  that  body ;  and  if  any  Uiing  exhale  from 
it,  it  is  probably  vital  air,  or  some  other  permanently  elastic 
fluid.  It  it  known,  that  perpendicular  shoots  grow  with 
greater  vigour  than  others,  and  Mr.  Knight  imputes  it,  from 
some  experiments,  to  a  more  minute  and  rapid  circulation. 

To  prove  the  effects  of  motion  on  the  circulation  of  tlie 
sap,  he  selected  a  number  of  young  seedling  apple-trees,  whose 
stems  were  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  means  of  stakes 
and  bandages  of  hay,  not  so  tightly  bound  as  to  impede  the 
progress  of  any  fluid  within  the  trees,  he  deprived  the  roots 
and  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  several  trees  of  all  motion, 
to  the  height  of  tlvee  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  upper 
parts  of  we  stems  and  branches  in  th?ir  natural  state.  lu 
the  suoceedinff  summer,  much  new  wood  accumulated  in  tlie 
parts  which  were  kept  in  motion  by  the  wind,  but  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  and  roots  increased  very  little  in  size. 
Kemoving  the  bandages  from  one  of  these  trees,  he  fixed  a 
stake  In  uie  ground,  about  10  feet  distant  from  the  tree,  on 
the  east  side  of  it,  and  attadied  the  tree  to  the  stake,  at  tlie 
height  of  six  feet,  leaving  it  libertv  to  move  towaxd%  \]bv<^ 
north  and  south,  but  in  no  other  direciMm,  T\i>3a  cacossM; 
£Umcedt  the  diameter  of  the  tre^  from  nottlti  \a  vs^!pBi^  "^ 

c  c  * 
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that  part  of  iti  stem  whidi  was  most  exercised  by  the  vind, 
exc«ed«d  that  in  the  apposite  diredioii  in  the  fottsvs^ 
autumn,  in  the  praportioD  of  13  to  1 1. 

The  principal  office  of  the  horizontal  brandies»  accor^Bif 
10  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  gireatcst  number  of  treesy  is  to  aoiim 
jnd  Mipport  the  blossoms,  and  die  that  or  seed;  and,  ai 
ibne  gi^  back  Httleor  nothing  to  the  parent  txee^irciyleeble 
poven  alone  are  wanted  in  the  retnming  sjatem.  No  power 
at  all  would  hare  been  &tal ;  and  powera  suffidentlj  straag 
whoflj  to  coontenct  the  effects  of  gra¥itation»  would  pnfaiblv 
have  been  in  ahigh  degree  destructive^  and  it  is  Mr.Kni^s 
opinifln,  that  the  formation  of  bloaaoma  may,  in  many  in* 
stances,  arise  from  the  diminished  actian  of  die  RtinB| 
syjtetn  in  the  hornontal  or  pendent  brandi* 


ami  Cnirmialum9  rehft'rs  ftr  jr^yrfffrf  /jf^^^   £^ 
Dr.  YouvQ,^  [1804^3 

Tht  proposition  which  Dr.  T.  mtended  to  estA>iih  mwh 
^  that  fringes  of  cokwr  are  prodnoed  bj  Che  inlerfettiae 
o€  two  portions  of  licfat.*    From  the  esperiments  and  at 
eubtionf  we  may  inrar,  that  homogcneooa  light,  at  eotsii 
e<{ua]    difltancet'in  the  direction  of   it»  motion,  is  pal* 
seWed  of  opposite  qualities  citable  of  nentnlising  md  de- 
stroying each  other:  and  of  extinginshing  die  %fat  where 
they  happen  to  be  united ;  thst  thoe  qnsfities  su^eed  eaA 
other  akemately  in  snocessive  concentric  aupci&ies,  at  dii- 
lances  which  are  constant,  Ibr  the  aame  light  penng  thfm^ 
the  same  mediunL    From  the  agreement  of  the  measures, 
and  from  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena,  ve  may  oondnde 
that  these  intenrals  are  the  same  as  are  cencftn^  in  the 
production  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates;    bnt  these  are 
shown  bv  the  eiqwriments  of  Newton  to  be  Ae  smalW  ths 
denser  tfie  medium ;  and  since  it  maj  neoessarfly  be  pre- 
sumed that  their  number  must  remain  onidtcsed  la  a  giren 
qnaotitr  of  light,  it  fellows,  of  course^  that  light  moves  nore 
slowly  in  a  denser  than  in  a  rarer  asediam :  andtfaaabemg 
granted,  it  must  be  allowed  that  lefiractioii  is  not  die  ebct 
oi  an  attractire  force  directed  to  a  denser  mediam. 

Since  we  know  that  sound  ditciges  in  concentiic  saps^ 

lictes.  and  that  musical  soands  consist  of  opposite  qaafatisi 

capable  of  neutralising  each  other,  and  sueoeeoing  at  certw 

equal  intervals,  which  are  dtferent  acoorda^  to  the  dife> 

ence  of  the  nole,  we  are  lAj  wafthariaed  to  condoda^  thst 

fhere  must  be  lonie 

of  aottinl  snd  that  of  la^t- 
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An  Enqmry  concemimff  the  Nature  of  Heat^  and  its  Mode  qf 
Communicatioju    By  Besjamin  Count  Bumford. 

The  principal  object  of  this  essay  is  to  obtain  a  more  inti- 
mate knowleage  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  of  its  mode  of 
action,  by  which  the  author  tiiinks  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  excite  it  with  greater  economy,  confine  it  with  greater 
fiictlity,  and  direct  ita  operations  with  more  precision  and 
effect. 

From  the  first  series  of  these  experiments,  he  concludes 
that  all  the  heat  which  a  hot  body  loses  when  it  is  exposed 
in  the  air  to  cool,  b  not  given  off  to  the  air  which  comes  into 
contact  with  it,  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  escapes  in 
rays,  which  do  not  heat  the  transparent  air  through  which 
tbey  pass,  but,  like  h'ght,  generate  heat  only  when  mid  where 
they  are  stopped  and  absorbed. 

As  the  results  of  various  other  experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of  rays  emitted 
iVom  the  surfiuses  of  different  substances,  from  livinc;  animals, 
(lead  animal  matter,  &c  we  are  informed  that  those  sub- 
stances which  part  with  heat  with  the  greatest  facility  are 
tliosc  which  also  acquire  it  most  readily  or  with  the  greatest 
celerity ;  and  also,  that  the  greater  the  power  is  which  an 
animal  poasesses  of  throwing  off  heat  from  the  surface  of  liia 
body,  independently  of  tliat  which  the  surrounding  air  takes 
off,  the  less  will  his  temperature  be  affected  by  the  occasional 
changes  of  temperature  which  take  place  in  the  air ;  and 
the  less  will  he  be  oppressed  by  the  intense  heats  of  hot 
climates. 

The  wannth  of  any  kind  of  substance  used  as  clothing,  or 
its  power  of  preventing  our  bodies  from  being  cooled  by  the 
influence  of  surrounding  colder  bodies,  depends  much  on  the 
polish  of  its  surfiice  ;  for,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  substances  which  supply  us  with  the  warmest 
coverings,  as  furs,  feathers,  silk,  &c  are  not  only  smooth,  but 
highly  polished ;  it  will  also  be  found,  other  circumstances 
bemg  equal,  that  those  substances  are  the  wannest  which  are 
the  finest,  or  which  are  composed  of  the  greatest  number  of 
fine  polished  detached  threads  or  fibres.  The  fine  white 
shining  fur  of  a  Russian  hare  is  much  warmer  than  coarse 
hair ;  and  fine  silk,  as  spun  from  the  silk-worm,  is  warmer 
than  the  same  silk  twisted  together  into  coarse  threads. 

Formerly  Count  Rumfisrd  considered  the  wannth  oC  i^^Vn^ 
and  artjGcial  clothing  as  depending  pTmcvD^V^  oxv  xNm&  ^^ 
stacle  it  opposed  to  the  motions  of  co\d  aix  \>y  vi\vtf^  ^^>sx 

c  c  5 
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kadj  k  jymiuDiicd. ;  but  br  s  patient  ezanunatiaD  of  the 
be  ■  nam  cooTinced  dimt  the  eScacj  of  ncBatm  k 
^  ettccr  than  he  had  tuppoied  it  to  be.  Only  a  nrf 
|Hrt  of  the  heat  wlndi  a  hot  body  appears  toloaeywhen 
IS  m  eoofed  in  the  air,  is»  in  &ct,  coaunimicated  to  that  ftiid; 
a  Kuch  greater  portian  of  it  beii^  oonmiimicated  to  o&ff 
sKTOfniding  bo£es  at  a  djitawce. 

Count  Romfbrd  wpuuseA  that  eold  aa  wdl  aa  hot  bodies 
cBit  rars,  which  he  deooininates  fir^onfic  and  caloric ;  and 
that  the  intAuztj  of  the  rajs  which  hot  and  cold  bodies  emit, 
in  a  mediinn  periectlr  transparcfit,  follows  the  same  law.  He 
dao  xn&nns  u%  that  there  are  so  many  striking  analogies  be- 
fiiii  the  raTs  of  li^it,  and  those  mvisflMe  rajs  which  all 
bodies  at  all 'temperatores  sppear  to  emit,  that  there  can 
hardlT  be  a  doobt  of  their  motJons  being  r^;iilated  by  the 
sane  prinapfes. 

Peraaps  there  maj  be  no  other  diference  bclaccn  them 
than  exists  between  those  ribrations  in  the  air  winch  are  au- 
fiib^e.  and  those  which  make  no  sensible  impression  on  our 
orgaz2s  of  hearing.  If  the  ear  were  so  constructed  that  we 
couki  hear  all  the  motions  which  take  plaoe  in  the  air,  we 
should  be  stunned  with  the  noise ;  ana  if  our  eres  were  so 
constructed  as  to  see  aD  the  rajs  whidi  are  cnutted  continu- 
attr  bj  daj  and  by  night,  bj  the  bodies  which  surround  us> 
w)e  should  be  dazzled  and  confounded  bj  that  insupportable 
flood  of  light  poured  in  tmon  us  on  ererj  side. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  desKued  to  preserve  the  beat  oi' 
anj  substance  whidi  is  confined  in  a  metallic  fcsselt  k  will 
contribute  to  that  end,  if  the  external  surfiioe  of  the  Tessei 
be  dean  and  bright.  But  if  the  object  be  to  cool  anj  thing 
quicklv,  in  a  metellic  resselt  its  external  surfiKe  should  be 
painted  or  corered  with  substanoesirhich  hare  been  found  ta 
emit  calorific  ravs  in  great  abundance. 

Polished  tea-urns  maj  be  kept  b(»ling  with  a  much  /e^ 
expence  ij€  spiiit  of  wine  than  such  as  are  TanMshcd ;  and 
the  deaner  and  brighter  the  dishes,  and  coren  for  dishes, 
which  are  used  for  bringing  victuals  to  taUe,  and  lor  keeping 
it  hot,  the  more  eiectuallj  will  diej  answer  that  purpose. 

Saucepans  and  other  kitchen  otensib,  which  are  veij  dean 
and  br^t  on  the  outside,  may  be  kept  hot  with  a  smaller 
fire,  than  such  as  are  blade  and  dirt}';  but  the  bottom  of  a 
Mucepan  or  boiler  should  be  blackened,  in  order  that  its  con- 
tents maj  be  made  ioYwOl  Q^i^chS:^^  vvd  with  a  small  expence 
of  fiieL 

«V||en  Idtchexi  utensib  are  ^aM4  vtt9c  %%ac«^  ^nie^ni^^ 
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of  Woody  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  blackening  their  hot* 
toait»  for  they  will  soon  be  made  black  by  the  smoke ;  but, 
when  they  are  used  over  a  clear  fire  of  charcoal,  they  should 
be  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  or  coal-fire. 

It  has  been  thought  that  brewers'  flats  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  cooling  liquors  better,  if  made  of  metal,  than  of 
wood :  but  a  metallic  surface  is  ill  calculated  for  expediting 
the  emission  of  calorific  rays.  The  thickness  of  the  timber 
of  which  these  tubs  are  commonly  made,  is  favourable  to  a 
speedy  cooling  of  the  wort;  for,  when  they  are  empty  and. 
cold,  a  great  part  of  the  heat  of  the  liquor  is  absorbea  by  the. 
wood. 

Wliere  metallic  tubes,  filled  with  steam,  are  used  for  warm- 
ing rooms,  the  external  surface  of  them  should  be  painted,  or 
covered  with  some  substance  which  fisuulitates  the  emission  of 
calorific  rays.  A  covering  of  thin  paper  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  if  it  be  black,  and  closely  attached  to  the  sur- 
lace  of  the  metal  with  glue. 

Tubes  designed  for  conveying  hot  steam  from  one  place  to 
another  shomd  be  covered  up  with  a  warm  covering,  or 
sliould  be  kept  dean  and  bright.  It  might  be  worth  while 
10  gild  them,  or  to  cover  them  with  silt  paper  or  tin-foil,  or 
siome  other  metallic  substance  whix*h  aoes  not  easily  tarnish 
with  the  air.  The  cylinders  and  principal  steam-tubes  of 
^eam-engines  might  be  covered,  first  with  some  warm  cloth- 
ing and  Uien  with  sheet-brass,  kept  clean  and  bright.  T\\e 
fx pence  of  this  covering  would  be  repaid  by  a  saving  of  fuel. 

if  garden  walls  painted  black  acqmre  heat  faster  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  direct  rays,  they  will  likewise  cool  faster 
cUiring  the  night,  and  gardeners  must  best  determine  whether' 
these  changes  of  temperature  are  or  are  not  favourable  to 
fruit  trees. 

Black  clothes  are  known  to  be  warm  in  the  sun ;  but  they 
arc  fiu*  firom  being  so  in  tlie  shade,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
So  coloured  clothing  is  so  cold  as  blade,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  b  below  that  of  the  suHace  of  the  skin,  and 
when  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  calorific  rays 
from  other  substances. 

The  warmth  of  dothing  depends  much  on  the  polish  of  the 
surface  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made;  hence,  in  choos- 
ing winter  garments,  those  dyes  are  to  be  avoided  which  tend 
most  to  destroy  that  polish ;  and  as  a  white  surfiure  reflects 
more  light  than  an  equal  surface  eqiudly  polished,  of  any 
other  colour,  there  is  reason  to  thinvL,  imX'ivWXi^  ^!src«:t\\» 
are  warmer  than  any  other  in  co\d  ^s^reaXltv^T.   'YVNfti  «tivfiss^ 
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the  fiMtil  ivory,  which  retainf  its  cartilage :  the  bones  m  the 
Gibraltar  rock,  conftisting  of  little  more  tbaa  the  earthy  part 
or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  likewise 
produced  many  striking  instances ;  and  animal  petrifactions 
are  commonly  .of  a  cak'arcous  naturoi  but  \egQtme  petrifac- 
tions arc  generally  siliceous. 

Mr.  Hatchctt*8  main  object  is  to  adduce  some  proofs,  that 
the  bituminous  substances  are  derived  from  the  organised 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  especially  from  vegetable  bodies.  The 
chemical  characters  of  the  pure  or  unmixed  bitumens,  such  as 
naphtha,  mineral  tar,  &c.  are,  in  certain  respects,  so  different 
from  those  resins  and  other  inspissated  juices  of  recent  vege- 
tables, that,  had  the  former  never  occurred  but  in  a  separate 
and  mimixed  state,  no  positive  inference  could  have  been 
dranTi  from  their  properties,  in  proof  of  their  vegetable  origin. 
Fossil  animal  substances  form  a  series,  commencing  with  such 
as  are  scarcely  different  from  those  which  are  recent,  and 
terminating  in  productions  which  have  totally  lost  all  tracei 
of  organisation. 

Similar  instances  are  afforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom : 
the  tliree  examples  cited  in  this  paper  are,  1.  The  submarine 
forest  at  Sutton,  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  the  timber  of 
which  has  not  suffered  any  very  apparent  change  in  its  vegeta- 
ble characters.  2.  The  strata  of  bituminous  wood,  called  Bovey 
coal,  found  at  Bovey,  in  Devon,  which  exhibits  a  series  m 
gradations,  from  the  most  perfect  ligneous  texture,  to  the 
substance  nearly  approaching  the  characters  of  pit-coal,  and,  ok- 
that  account,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  stone-coal.  3.  The 
varieties  of  pit-coal,  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try,  in  which  almost  every  appearance  of  vegetable  lias  bees 
destroyed. 

These  examples  appear  to  form  the  extremities  and  centre 
of  the  scries ;  but  as  the  process  of  carbonisation,  and  form- 
ation of  bitumen,  has  not  taken  place  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  as  these  effects  have  proceeded  to  the  ultimate  degree 
in  the  last,  it  seems  most  proper  to  seek  for  information,  and 
for  positive  evidence,  in  the  second  example,  which  appears 
to  be  the  mean  point,  exhibiting  effects  of  natural  operations^ 
by  which  bitumen  and  coal  have  been  imperfectly  and  par^ 
tially  formed,  without  the  absolute  obliteration  of  the  origmal 
vegetable  characters. 

Afler  a  minute  and  accurate  description  and  analysis  of 
the  bitumen  from  Bovey  coal,  it  is  inferred  by  Mr.Hatclhftlv^ 
that  it  18  a  peculiar  and  hitherto  nnknowrv  lobofeKBio^  ^>dm^ 
i>  paitJjr  in  the  state  of  vegetable  ream,  sjidi  V»iX)  '^  ^^^^  *" 
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the  bitumen  called  asphaltum,  the  resin  being  in  the  krgest 
pcopoitioD,  M  100  gnuni  of  it  afforded :  — 

Resin  •  •  •  ^    S6 

Asphaltum  •  *  -     41 

Earthy  residuum  -  *  ^      S 

I        » 

Thus  we  have  an  instance  of  a  substance  being  fimnd 
under  circumstances  which  constitute  a  fossil^  althoagh 
the  characters  of  it  appertain  partly  to  the  v^etable  and 
partly  to  Uie  mineral  kingdom. 

Time  alone  does  not  reduce  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  to 
the  state  of  fossils.  There  are  examples  of  whole  forests 
which  have  been  submerged  prior  to  any  tradition,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  completely  retain  their  lisneous  characters. 
Other  causes  and  agents  must  therefore  have  been  required 
to  form  the  varieties  of  coal,  and  other  bitununous  sub- 
stances. In  some  instances,  as  in  the  formation  of  Bovey 
coal,  these  causes  seem  to  have  acted  partially  and  imper- 
tectiy,  while,  in  the  formation  of  the  ^eater  part  of  the  pit- 
cools,  their  operation  has  been  extensive  and  complete. 
.  In  the  pit-auds,  the  mineral  characters  predominate,  and  the 
principal  vestige  of  their  real  origin  seems  to  be  bitumen,  for 
tlie  presence  of  carbon  in  the  state  of  oxide  cannot  alone  be 
considered  as  decisive.  Bitumen,  therefore,  with  the  exuviar 
and  impressions  so  commonly  found  in  the  accompanying 
strata,  must  be  regarded  as  proofs  in  favour  at  the  origm  of 
pit-coal  from  organised  bodies  ;  and,  considering  the  general 
tacts,  whicli  have  been  long  obser^-cd,  together  with  those 
lately  adduced  respecting  the  Bovey  coal,  and  the  substance 
ibuiid  with  it,  we  seem  to  have  evidence,  that  bitumen  has 
been  produced  by  the  modification  of  some  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  vegetables,  and  especially  resin. 

On  Muscular  Motions.    By  Asthosy  Cjmlisle,  Esq. 

Muscular  motion  is  the  first  sensible  operation  of  animal 
life :  Uie  various  combinations  of  it  sustain  and  carry  on  the 
multiplied  functions  of  the  largest  animals ;  the  temporary 
cessation  of  this  motive  faculty  is  the  suspension  of  the  living 
V^^n;  itg  total  quiescence  is  death. 

i  ne  muscular  parts  of  animals  are  moat  frequently  com- 
pOBed  of  many  subtXaxiceft  uv  «A<dA<\oiv  x.^  \^<a%i^  N«\vvch  are 
purely  muscular,      in  tVv\&  ^o«&  %\aX«)V\\«^  <:A^iv^>C\\>\vst'a.%«rw- 
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iUe,  compressible  solid,  whose  texture  is  generally  fibrous, 
tlie  fibres  being  compacted  into  fasciculi,  or  bundles  of  va- 
rious thickness.  These  fibres  are  elastic  during  the  con- 
tracted state  of  the  muscles  after  death,  being  capable  of 
extension  to  more  than  one- fifth  of  their  lengUi,  and  of  re- 
turning again  to  their  former  state  of  contraction.  Tbia 
elasticity,  nowever,  appears  to  belong  to  the  oellidar  metn- 
brane,  and  not  to  the  matter  of  the  muscle. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion,  in  the  parts  of  the  muscle,  is 
strongest  in  the  fibres,  being  double  that  of  the  transverse 
direction.  When  muscles  are  capaUe  of  reiterated  contrac- 
tions and  relaxations,  they  are  said  to  be  alive,  or  to  possess 
irritability.  This  quality  fits  the  organ  for  its  functions. 
When  muscles  have  ceased  to  be  irritable,  thdr  cohesive  at- 
traction in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  is  diminished,  but  it 
remains  unaltered  in  the  transverse  direction. 

In  speaking  of  temperature  as  having  an  essential  influent 
over  the  actions  of  the  muscles,  and  of  respiration  as  one  of 
the  known  causes  which  influences  the  temperatures  of 
animals,  the  following  facts  deserve  notice :  — 

Diminished  respiration  is  the  first  step  into  the  state  pf 
torpidity :  a  deep  sleep  accompanies  it ;  respiration  then 
ceases  altogether ;  the  animal  temperature  is  totally  destroyed, 
coldness  and  insensibility  take  place,  and  finally,  the  heart 
concludes  its  motions,  and  the  muscles  cease  to  be  irritable. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  confined  air,  and  a  confined 
respiration,  ever  precede  these  phenomena:  the  animal  retires 
from  the  open  atmosphere,  his  mouth  and  nostrils  are  broi^ht 
into  contact  with  his  chest,  and  enveloped  in  fur ;  the  limbs 
l>ecome  rigid,  and  the  blood  never  coagulates  during  the  dor- 
mant state.  On  being  roused,  the  animal  yawns,  die  respir- 
ations are  fluttering,  the  heart  acts  slowly  and  irregularly, 
he  begins  to  stretch  out  his  limbs,  and  proceeds  in  quest  of 
food.  During  this  dormancy,  the  animal  may  be  frozen, 
without  the  destruction  of  the  muscular  irritability,  and  this 
always  happens  to  the  garden  snail,  and  to  the  chiysalides  of 
many  insects  during  the  winter  of  this  climate. 

The  loss  of  motion  and  sensation,  firom  the  influence  of 
lower  temperature,  accompany  each  other,  and  the  capillaries 
of  the  vascular  system  Appear  to  be  contracted  by  the  loss  of 
animal  heat,  as  in  the  examples  of  numbness  from  cold. 
^Vhcther  the  cessation  of  muscular  action  be  owing  to  the 
impeded  influence  of  the  nerves,  or  to  the  lowet^  \«ck^- 
uturj  of  the  muMcles  themselves,  is  do\i\iX^\  VsvLV^^^Vfts^*^ 
hifJue-foe  of  cold  upon  the  sensorial  sysXwn,  nJivet  ^^^^«^ 
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the  supposition,  that  a  certun  temperaUire  is  necessarj  (or 
the  tninsmission  of  nervous  influence,  as  well  as  sensation. 

From  other  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  irritabHitT  of 
the  heart  is  inseparably  connected  with  respiration ;  and  that, 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  inhaled  gas,  the  actions  of  the 
heart  ore  altered  or  suspended,  and  the  whole  muscular  and 
sensorial  systems  partake  of  the  disorder.  The  blood  ap- 
pears to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  heat  to  the  diflferent 
parts  of  tlie  body,  and  the  changes  of  animal  temperature  are 
connected  with  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  occasion  the  loss  of  mus- 
cular irritability,  we  are  referred  to  workmen  whose  hands 
are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  white  lead,  the  torpidity  of 
whose   muscles  seems  to  be  decidedly  local,  because,   io 
many  instances,  neither  the  brain  nor  the  other  memben 
partake  of  the  disorder,  and  it  generally  affects  the  r^t 
hand.     A  chemist  has  frequently  experienced  spasms  and  ' 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  liis  fore  arms,  from  the  effuuons  of 
nitric  acid  over  the  cuticle  of  the  hand  and  arm.     The  use  of  ^ 
mercury  occasionally  brings  on  a  similar  rigidity  in  the  mas-  i 
seter  muscles. 

A  smaller  quantity  of  blood  flows  through  a  muscle  during 
the  state  of  contraction  Uum  during  the  quiescent  state,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  pale  colour  of  the  red  muscles  when  con- 
tracted. But  when  the  muscles  are  vigorously  contracted,  \ 
tlieir  sensibility  to  pain  is  nearly  destroyed:  this  mean  is' 
employed  by  jugglers,  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  pins  to  be 
thrust  into  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  other  muscular  parts  wfth 
impunitv. 

The  human  muscles  are  susceptible  of  dianges  from  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  of  sensible  impressions.  Long  atten- 
tion to  interesting  visible  objects,  or  to  audible  sensations, 
exlmusts  muscular  strength:   intense  thought  and  anxiety 
weaken  the  muscular  powers,  and  the  passions  of  gnef  and 
fear  produce  the  same  effect  suddenly,  while  the  contraiy 
feelings  give  more  than  ordinary  vigour.    To  conclude :  tliere 
are  two  states  of  the  muscles ;  one  active,  or  that  of  contrac- 
tion ;  the  other  a  state  of  ordinary  tone,  which  mav  be  consi- 
dered as  passive,  as  flu:  as  relates  to  the  mind;  bur  the 
nervous  power  seems  never  to  be  quiescent,  as  it  respecU 
either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscles  during  Ufe.     The 
yielding  of  the  sphincters  appears  to  depend  on  their  bcii^ 
HFerpowercd  by  anta^nist  muscles  rather  than  on  voluntary 
raoxation. 
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On  tke  &SP  of  Trees.    By  Asd.  Knioht,  Esq.  —  [1805.} 

The  sap  in  trees  in  an  inspissated  state,  or  some  con« 
Crete  matter  deposited  by  it,  exists  during  the  winter  in  the 
allmmum  or  sapwood,  and  from  Uiis  fluid  or  substance,  dis- 
solved in  the  ascending  aqueous  sap,  is  derived  the  matter 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  tlie  new  leaves  in  the 
spring,  and  thus  furnishes  those  oi^ans  which  were  not 
wanted  during  the  winter,  but  which  are  essential  to  the  fur«> 
ther  promss  of  vegetation.  Hence^  the  superiority  of  win- 
ter-felled wood,  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  sap  at  that  season,  is  owing  to  the  substance 
that  has  been  added  to  it  instead  of  taken  from  it. 

Bulbous  and  tubcroua  roots  are  almost  wholly  generated- 
after  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants  to  which  they  belong 
have  attained  their  full  growth  ;  hence,  the  produce  of  mea-- 
dows  is  greatly  increased  when  the  herbage  of  the  preceding^ 
year  remained  to  perform  its  proper  office  till  the  end  of  the. 
autumn,  on  crouna  which  had  been  mowed  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. On  mis  account  Mr.  Knight  infers,  that  the  leavcft 
both  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  are  alike  employed  dur- 
inff-  the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  the  preparation  of  matter 
cslculated  to  afibrd  food  to  the  expending  buds  and  bloasoma 
of  the  succeeding  spring,  and  to  enter  into  the  compositioa 
of  new  organs  of  assimilation.  In  proof  of  this  hypothesis 
Mr.  Knight  made  many  experiments,  an  account  of  which  he 
has,  by  means  of  this  letter,  laid  before  the  Royel  Society. 

The  evidence  that  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants  con- 
Cain  matter  within  themselves  is  decisive ;  for  they  vegetate 
even  in  dry  rooms  on  the  approach  of  spring ;  and  many  bul- 
bous rooted  plants  produce  their  leaves  and  flowers  with 
nearly  the  same  vigour  by  the  application  of  water  only,  at 
they  do  when  growing  in  the  best  mould.  The  water  pro* 
bably  acts  only  by  diuolving  the  matter  prepared  and  depo* 
sited  in  the  preceding  year,  and  hence  the  root  becomea 
exhausted  and  spoiled ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  leaves 
and  flowers  and  roots  of  such  plants  afforded  no  nore  carbon 
than  exist  in  bulbous  roots  of  the  same  wei^t,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  which  had  never  expanded. 

Fh>m  experiments  nuKle  with  care,  Mr.  Knight  infers*  that 
the  reservoir  of  matter,  deposited  in  the  albomum,  is  dqI 
wholly  exhausted  in  the  succeeding  nring^  from  which  dr* 
cumstancc  he  accounts  for  the  several  successions  of  teaTeS 
Bad  buds  which  trees  are  capable  oC  pToduevii%>  ^V^xw  ^on^ 
previously  protruded  have  been  destroyed  ViyVsvafccVa  ot  ^'Ooast 
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causes ;  and  for  the  luxuriant  shoots  which  often  spring  from 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  whose  branches  have  been  long  m  a  state 
of  decay.  He  thinks,  that  the  alburnum  remains  unemplo^red 
in  some  cases  during  several  successive  yean^  since  it  is  not 
nrobable  that  it  can  be  employed  by  trees^  which,  after 
fiaving  been  transplanted,  produce  very  few  leases,  or  hj 
those  which  produce  neither  blossoms  nor  ftniiti  In  tJie  year 
1802,  Mr.  Knight  cut  off  in  the  winter  all  the  branches  of  a 
pear-tree,  supposed  to  be  nearly  900  years  old,  and  whose  ex^  - 
tremities  were  generally  dead ;  he  pared  off,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  lifeless  external  bark.  Mo  marks  of  vegetation  ap- 
peared in  the  following  spring ;  but  in  July  numerous  buos. 
penetrated  throuah  the  bark,  and  in  the  autunm  every  part. 
was  covered  wim  shoots  about  two  feet  in  length.  The 
number  of  leaves  and  branches  appeared  to  exceed  the  whole 
of  those  which  the  tree  had  Ixnme  the  three  preoieding  sea- 
sons, which  could  scarcely  have  been  wholly  prepared  by  the 
scanty  vegetation  and  foliage  of  the  precediiw  year. 
-  As  inferences  from  his  experiments,  mr*  Knight  con* 
dudes  that  the  fluid  which  enters  into  and  circulates 
through  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  of  animals,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  true  aap 
or  blood  of  the  plant,  with  matter  more  recently  ab6ori)ed 
and  less  perfectly  assimilated.  It  is  probable  that  the 
true  sap  undergoes  a  considerable  change  on  its  mixture 
with  the  ascending  aqueous  sap;  and  mat  the  saccharine 
matter,  existing  in  the  ascending  sap,  is  not  triioUy  derived, 
from  the  fluid  which  had  circulated  through  the  leaf  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  that  it  is  generated  by  a  process  simiUtr 
to  that  of  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  that  the  same  pro* 
cess  is  always  going  forward  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
as  long  as  the  tree  continues  to  generate  new  organs.  Bat 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  summer,  the  true  sap  sinmly 
accumulates  in  the  alburnum,  and  thus  adds  to  the  speoSe 
gravity  of  winter-felled  wood,  and  increases  the  quantity  oC 
Its  extractive  matter.  And  he  adds,  <^  If  subsequent  exneri* 
.ments  prove  that  the  true  sap  descends  through  the  albur* 
num,"  as  he  suspects  to  be  the  case,  "  it  will  be  easy  to  poiqt 
out  the  cause  why  trees  continue  to  violate  after  aU  oom- 
municatioh  between  the  leaves  and  roots,  timmgfa  the  bark, 
has  been  intercepted ;  and  why  some  portion  of  albumoui 
matter  is  in  the  trees  generated  below  ittcision  through  tbo 

bark." 
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On  the  Direction  of  the  Sun  and  Solar  System.     By  t)r. 

Hbrschrl,  —  [1 805.] 

The  learned  astronomer  conceived,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  that  it  was  highly  probable  there  was  a  motion  of  the 
sun  and  solar  system  towards  X  Herculis ;  and  he  says,  the 
reasons  which  were  in  1783  pointed  out  for  introducing  a 
solar  motion,  will  now  be  much  strengthened  by  other  con- 
siderations. He  conceives  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
solar  system  will  account  for  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
larger  nxed  stars  upon  much  the  easiest  principles.  Thus,  by 
admitting  a  motion  of  the  sun  towards  X  Herculis,  the  annual 
motions  of  six  stars,  viz.,  Sirius,  Arcturus,  Capella,  Lyrat 
Aldebaran,  Pkocyon,  may  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  V^ 
whereas  the  sum  of  them  would  be  5'^.3537 ;  and^  by  another 
table,  founded  on  a  calculation  of  the  angles,  and  the  least 
quantities  of  real  motion  of  the  same  six  stars,  it  appears 
tliat  the  annual  proper  motion  of  the  stars  may  be  reduced  to 
l''.4594>  which  is  (r.76o5  less  than  the  sum  in  Uie  former  ci»e* 


On  the  singular  Figure  of  the  Planet  Saium^     By  Dr. 

Hkbschel. — [1 805.] 

Thsrx  is  not,  perhaps,  another  object  in  the  heavens  that 
presents  us  with  such  a  variety  of  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  the  planet  Saturn.  A  magnificent  globe,  encompassed  by 
a  stupendous  double  rine,  attended  by  seven  satellites,  onia* 
roented  with  equatoriu  belts,  compressed  at  the  poles,; 
turning  upon  Its  axis,  mutually  eclipsing  its  ring  and  ntelliteS} 
and  edipsed  by  them ;  the  most  distant  of  the  rings  also 
turning  upon  its  axis,  and  the  same  taking  place  with  the 
farthest  or  the  satellites;  all  the  parts  of  the  system  of  Satum 
occasionally  reflecting  light  to  each  other,  the  rings  and 
moons  illuminating  the  nights  of  the  Satumian,  the  globes  and 
satellites  enlightening  tlie  dark  parts  of  the  rings ;  and  the 
planet  and  rings  Uirowing  back  the  sun*s  beains  upon  the 
moons,  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  at  the  time  of  con* 
junction.  ^ 

Besides  these  circumstances,  which  appear  to  leave  hardlv 
any  room  for  addition,  there  is  yet  a  singularity  left,  whica 
distinguishes  the  figure  of  Saturn  from  that  of  all  the  other 
planets.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  but  the  qpheroid  that 
would  arise  from  this  flattening  is  modified  by  some  other 
cAuse,  which  Dr.  H.  supposes  to  be  the  allTUC^vni  o^  ^^tvcv%^ 
It  rescmblee  a  paraliebigram,  one  side  of  NiVa^  Nft  ^^  ^^n>ai 
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torial,  the  other  the  polar  diameter,  with  the  four  coroera 
rounded  off,  80  as  to  leave  both  the  equatorial  and  polar  regkins 
flatter  than  they  would  be  in  a  regular  spheroidical  figure. 


On  the  Rqnvductum  of  Buds.    By  Mr.  JT^/Offr.— [1805.] 

Every  tree,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  growth,  generates 
in  each  season  those  buds  which  expand  in  the  succeedii^ 
spring,  and  the  buds  thus  generated  contain,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  whole  leaves  which  appear  in  the  foUowiiig 
summer.  But  if  these  buds  be  destroyed  in  the  winter,  or 
early  part  of  the  spring,  other  buds,  in  many  species  of  trees, 
are  generated,  which  m  every  respect  perform  the  office  of 
those  which  previously  existed,  except  that  they  never  affiird 
fruit  or  blossoms. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  different  theories  to  account 
for  this;  and,  as  his  own  opinion,  he  says,  that  the  buds 
neither  spring  from  the  medulla  nor  the  bark,  but  are  sene- 
lated  by  central  vessels,  which  spring  from  the  lateral  orifices 
of  tlie  alburnous  tubes.  The  practicability  of  propagatihg 
some  plants  from  their  leaves  may  seem  to  stana  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  hjrpothesis ;  but  die  central  vesiel  is  always  a 
component  part  of  the  kaf^  and  from  it  the  bud  and  young 
plant  probably  originate. 

Mr.  K.  thinks  that  few  seeds  contain  less  than  three  budsi 
one  of  which  only,  except  in  cases  of  accident,  germinates* 
Some  seeds  contain  a  much  greater  number.  The  seed  of  the 
peach  appears  to  be  provided  with  ten  or  twehre  leaves^  each' 
of  which  probably  covers  the  rudiment  of  a  bud,  and  the  seeds, 
like  the  buds  of  the  horse-chesnut,  contain  all  the  leaves,  and 
apparently  all  the  buds,  of  the  succeeding  year. 


Differences  in  the  MagneAe  Needk  on  bottrd  JKr  Mipm^s 
Sky}  the  IfwesHgaiar^  {arising  fimk  an,  AiknHm  m  iie 
Direction  of  the  Ship*s  Head.     By  Captek^  Fuvdems. 

Thrrb  was  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  masiietiG 
needle  when  the  ship's  head  pointed  to  the  east,  and  when  it 
was  directed  westward. 

This  difference  was  easterly  when  the  ship's  head  was  west, 
and  westerly  when  it  was  easL 

When  the  ship's  head  was  north  or  south,  the  needle  took 
the  same  direction,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  would  on  shore,  and 
ifaowed  a  variation  Ctoia  \^^  Vx^aiSfc  m^rvSAasu 

The  error  in  \ana\\.on  -waa  n^w^i  ^^^oKvwi^Xfc  \»  ^^bi^ 
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number  of  points  which  die  ship's  head  was  from  north  or 
south. 

Hence  the  captain  supposes,  1.  An  attractive  power  of  the 
different  bodies  m  a  ship,  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
compass,  to  be  coUectea  into  something  like  a  focal  point  or 
centre  of  gravity,  and  this  point  b  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
shm,  where  the  iron  shot  are  deposited.  2.  He  supposes  this 
pomt  to  be  endued  with  the  same  kind  of  attraction  as  the 
pole  of  the  hemisphere  where  the  ship  is :  consequently,  in 
New  Holland,  the  south-end  of  the  needle  would  be  attracted 
by  it,  and  the  north  end  repelled.  8.  That  the  attractive 
power  of  this  point  is  sufficiently  strong  in  a  ship  of  war  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  magnetic  poles  upon  a  compass 
placed  upon  or  in  the  binnacle. 


'^ 


Om  tie  Armnffmeni  and  Mechanical  Action  of  Me  MubcUm  cf 
Fishes.    By  Anthony  Carusle^  Esq. — [1806.] 

The  muscles  of  fishes  are  of  a  very  different  constmctidi 
from  those  of  the  other  natural  classes.  The  medium  ip 
which  these  animals  reside^  the  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
instruments  employed  for  their  progressive  motion,  give  them 
a  character  peculiarly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  creation. 
The  frame-work  of  bones  or  cartilages  is  simple ;  the  limbs 
are  not  formed  for  complicated  motions ;  and  the  proporti<ui 
of  muscular  flesh  is  remarkably  large.  Tlie  muscles  or  fishes 
have  no  tendinous  chords,  their  insertions  being  alwajrs  fleshy. 
There  are,  however,  semi-transparent  pearly  tendons  placed 
between  the  plates  of  the  muscles,  which  give  origin  to  % 
series  of  short  muscular  fibres  passing  nearly  at  right  angles 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  adjoining  plates. 

The  motion  of  a  round-shaped  fish,  mdependent  of  its  fins, 
is  simple :  it  is  dhiefly  effected  by  the  lateral  flexure  of  tlie 
mne  and  tail,  upon  which  the  great  mass  of  its  muscular 
TOsh  is  employed,  whilst  the  fins  are  moved  by  small  muscles, 
and  those,  .from  their  position,  comparatively  but  of  little 
power. 

Mr.  C.  first  describes  the  fins,  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  employed,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  and  then, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  fins  on  the  motions  of 
fishes,  he  performed  a  variety  isi  experiments.  A  number  of 
living  dace,  of  an  equal  size,  were  put  into  a  large  vessel  of 
water.  The  pectoral  fins  of  one  of  these  were  cwx.  o^^  vsA^fc. 
was  replaced  with  the  others  ;  its  progrea«CTe  xw><\wv%  "vct^ 
not  at  all  impeded^  but  die  head  tndine^  dor 
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when  it  attempted  to  ascend^  the  effort  was  accomplished 
with  difficulty. 

The  pectoral  and  abdominal  fins  were  then  removed  from  a 
second  fish.  It  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  ascend.  Its  progressive  motion  was  not 
perceptibly  more  slow ;  but  when  the  tail  acted,  the  body 
showed  a  tendency  to  roll ;  and  the  single  fins  were  widelj 
expanded,  as  if  to  counteract  this  effect. 

From  a  third  fish  the  single  fins  were  taken  ofi;  which  pro- 
duced a  tendency  to  turn  round,  and  the  pectoral  fins  were 
kept  constantly  extended  to  obviate  that  motion. 

From  a  fourth  fish  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  fins  were  cut 
ofiT  on  one  side,  and  it  immediately  lost  the  power  of  keeping 
its  back  upwards.  Tlie  single  fins  were  expanded ;  but  the 
fish  swam  obliquely  on  its  side,  with  the  remaining  pectoral 
and  abdominal  fins  downwards. 

From  a  fifth  fish  all  the  fins  were  removed.  Its  bac^  was 
kept  in  a  vertical  position,  whilst  at  rest,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  tail ;  but  it  rolled  half  round  at  every  attempt  to  move. 
^  From  a  sixth  fish  the  tail  was  cut  off'  close  to  the  body. 
Its  progressive  motion  was  considerably  impeded,  and  the 
flexions  of  the  spine  were  much  increased  during  the  endcS' 
vour  to  advance ;  but  neither  the  pectoral  nor  abdominal  fins 
seemed  to  be  more  actively  employed. 

From  a  seventh  fish  all  the  nns  and  the  tail  were  removed 
It  remained  almost  without  motion,  floating  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with  its  belly  upward. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  the  roach,  theguc^on, 
and  the  minnow,  with  similar  results. 

The  next  obser\'ation  relates  to  the  velocity  of  fishes,  which, 
being  but  little  less  tlian  that  of  the  flight  of  the  swiftest 
birds,  is  very  remarkable,  considering  die  density  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  swim.  And  although  the  large  pro- 
portion of  muscles,  and  their  advantageous  application,  may 
partly  account  for  the  phenomenon,  yet  the  power  would  be 
madeauate  to  the  effect,  if  it  were  not  suddenly  enforced,  as 
is  eviclent  fi*om  the  slow  progress  of  eels,  and  such  fishes  as 
are  incapable,  from  their  length  and  flexibility,  of  giving  a 
sudden  lateral  stroke. 

The  quickness  and  force  of  the  action  in  the  muscles  of 
fi^es  are  counterpoised  by  the  short  duration  of  their  powers. 
•  The  shortness  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  multiplied  rami- 
fications of  the  b\ood-\e6iM^>u^'^Tc:kV^V|  peculiar  adaptations 
for  the  purpose  of  gaxmxvg  Nf^ocA\^}  ot^  «.oC\q\x«^V\Ocv  ^r^^d^  ^ 
•be invariably  connected w\OxaNcr^\\isax^\\vT^>tx«o.^^^^  %sa^ 
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examples  form  an  obvious  contrast  with  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  slow-moving  animals,  and  with  those  partial  arrange- 
ments where  unusual  continuance  of  action  is  concomitant. 


Oh  the  Quantity  and  VelocUy  of  the  Solar  MoHan,    By  Dr. 

Herschsl.  —  [  1 806.] 

As  the  result  of  his  several  speculations.  Dr.  Herschel  ob- 
serves, that  it  appears,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowle^^ 
of  the  observed  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  we  have  reason 
to  fix  upon  the  quantity  of  the  solar  motion  to  be  such  as  by 
an  eye,  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance 01  Sirius  from  us,  would  be  seen  to  describe  annually 
an  arc  of  IM 16992  of  a  degree,  and  its  velocity,  till  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  real  distance  of  this  star,  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  proportional  number  1,116,992. 

The  apparent  velocities  of  Arcturusand  Aldebaran,  without 
a  solar  motion,  were  supposed,  by  a  table  already  referred  to, 
as  208  to  12;  but  when  the  deception  arising  firom  its 
parallactic  effect  is  removed  by  calculation,  these  velocities 
are  to  each  other  only  as  179  to  85,  or  as  2  to  1 :  and 
Uiough  Arcturus  still  remains  a  star  that  moves  with  great 
velocity,  yet  there  are  by  the  table  four  or  five  stars  with 
nearly  as  much  motion,  and  four  with  more.  This  solar 
motion  also  removes  the  deception  by  which  the  motion  of  a 
star  of  the  consequence  of  \  Orionis  is  so  concealed  as  hardly 
to  show  any  velocity ;  whereas,  by  computation,  we  find  that 
it  really  moves  at  a  rate  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  motion  of 
the  sun. 

The  similarity  of  the  directions  of  the  sidereal  motions  is 
an  indication  that  the  stars,  having  such  motions  as  well  as 
tlie  sun,  arc  acted  upon  by  some  connecting  cause,  which  can 
only  be  attraction  ;  and  as  attraction  will  not  explain  the  ob- 
served phenomena  without  the  existence  of  projectile  motions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  motions  of  the  stars  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  two  ruling  principles  which  regulate  the 
orbitual  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  It  must 
also  be  admitted,  that  we  may  invert  the  inference  from  the 
operation  of  these  causes  in  our  system,  and  conclude  that 
their  influence  upon  the  sidereal  motions  will  tend  to  produce 
a  similar  effect ;  by  which  means  the  probable  motion  of 
*  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  in  orbits  becomes  a  subject  that 
may  receive  the  assistance  of  arguments  supportea  by  ob- 
servation. 
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Obsertcahns  on  the  Camd's  Stomachy  respecting  the  Water  U 
contains,  and  the  Reservoirs  in  which  that  Fluid  is  enclosed. 
By  Mr.ErBRARD  -flbif*.— [1807.] 

The  camel,  the  subject  of  these  observationsi  was  a  fbmale 
brought  from  Arabia ;  it  was  28  years  old,  and  said  to  have 
been  20  years  in  England.  It  appears  that  the  animal  was 
worn  out,  and  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  and  in  April  last  they 
put  an  end  to  its  miseries,  by  means  of  a  narrow  double- 
edged  poniard,  passed  in  between  the  skull  and  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck :  in  this  way  the  medulla  oblongata  was 
divided,  and  the  animal  instantaneously  deprived  of  sensibility. 
*<  In  the  common  mode  of  pithing  an  aninud,*'  sa3rs  Mr.  Home, 
^  the  medulla  spinalis  only  is  cut  through,  and  the  head 
remains  alive,  which  renders  it  the  most  cruel  mode  of  killing 
an  animal  that  could  be  invented."  The  stomachs  of  tliia 
animal  were  the  first  things  examined,  and  on  measuring  the 
capacities  of  these  different  reservoirs  in  the  dead  body,  the 
anterior  cells  of  the  first  stomach  were  found  capable  of  con- 
taining one  quart  of  water,  when  poured  into  them.  The 
posterior  cells  three  quarts.  One  of^the  largest  cells  held  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  second  stomach  four  quarts.  This 
is  much  short  of  what  those  cavities  can  contain  in  the  living 
animal,  since  there  are  large  muscles  covering  the  bottom  n 
the  cellular  structure,  to  force  out  the  water,  which  must  have 
been  contracted  immediately  after  deatli,  and  by  that  meana 
had  diminished  the  cavities.  By  this  examination  it  was 
proved,  that  the  camel,  when  it  drinks,  conducts  the  water  in 
a  pure  state  into  the  second  stomach,  that  part  of  it  is  re- 
tamed  there,  and  the  rest  runs  over  into  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  first,  acquiring  a  yellow  colour. 

The  camel's  stomach  anteriorly  forms  one  large  bag,  but 
when  laid  open,  is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments on  its  posteripr  part,  by  a  strong  ridge,  which  passes 
down  firom  the  right  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus,  iii 
a  longitudinal  direction.  On  the  left  side  of  the  terminatioii 
of  the  (£Sophafi:us,  a  broad  muscular  band  has  its  origin,  from 
the  coats  of  this  fest  stomach,  and  passes  down  in  the  form  of 
a  solid  parallel  to  the  gi^at  ridge,  till  it  enters  the  orifice  of 
the  second  stomach.  This  band  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
ridge  on  the  other,  form  a  canal,  which  leads  from  the  gdso- 
phagus  down  to  the  cellular  structure  in  the  lo^et  ^^axV  ^\ 
the  first  stomach.  The  orifice  of  the  secoivd  %\Arc\Qj(^v^^\ifiic^, 
ibiM  muscle  is  not  in  action,  is  nearly  shut,  and  a\.T\!|^t'  «s^^k^ 
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Observations  on  a  kUe  Comet,  made  toUh  a  View  to  investigate 
its  Maffnitmk,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Iliumination.  By  Dr. 
HXMSCUEL.  —  [1808.] 

Oct.  4.  I  viewed  the  comet  with  di£Perent  magnifying 
powers,  but  found  that  its  light  was  not  suffidentlj  intense  to 
bear  TOfy  high  ones.  As  far  as  200  and  300,  my  ten-feet  re- 
flector acted  very  well ;  but  with  400  and  500  there  was  no- 
thing gained,  because  the  exertion  of  a  power  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  light  was  obstructed,  which  I  found  was  here 
of  graater  consequence  than  the  increase  of  magnitude. 

MagmSnde  of  the  Nucleus.  —  Oct.  26.  In  order  to  see  the 
nucleus  as  small  as  it  really  is,  we  should  look  at  it  a  long 
while,  that  the  eye  may  gradually  lose  the  impression  of  the 
bright  coma  which  surrounds  it.  This  impression  will  diminish 
gradoaily ;  and  when  the  eye  has  got  the  better  of  it,  the 
Buclecis  will  then  be  seen  most  distinctly,  and  of  a  determinate 
nuttnitade. 

Oct.  4.  With  a  seven-feet  reflector,  I  estimated  the 
diameter  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  at  first  to  be  about  five 
seconds ;  but  soon  after  I  called  it  four,  and  by  looking  at  it 
longer  I  snpposed  it  could  not  exceed  three  seconds. 

Of  the  Head  ef  the  Comet.  — When  the  comet  is  viewed  with 
an  inferior  telescope,  or  if  the  magnifying  power,  with  a  pretty 
good  one,  is  either  much  too  low,  or  much  too  high,  the 
nery  bright  rays  immediately  contiguous  to  the  nucleus  will 
aeem  to  belong  to  it,  and  form  what  may  be  called  the  head. 

OcC  19l  I  ezamhied  the  head  of  the  comet  with  an  indif> 
lerent  tekacope,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  found 
it  apparently  of  the  size  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  when  it  is 
▼iewM  with  the  same  telescope  and  magni^mg  power.  With 
n  good  telescope,  I  saw,  in  the  centre  of  tl^  head,  a  veiy 
tmia]],  well-defined  round  point. 

Cfdke  Coma  of  the  Comet  —  Oct.  19.  By  the  field  of  view 
of  my  reflector,  I  estimate  the  coma  of  the  comet  to  be 
idiout  six  minutes  in  diameter. 

Dec  6.  Hie  extent  of  the  coma,  with  a  mirror  of  24  inches 
dianieter,  is  now  about  4^45. 

Cf  the  TaU  ef  the  Comet---  Oct.  18.  7h.  With  a  night- 
glass,  which  has  a  field  of  view  of  nearly  5^,  I  estimated  the 
len^i  of  the  tail  to  be  3i^;  but  twilight  is  still  very  strongs 
which  may  prevent  my  seeing  the  whole  of  it. 

Oct.  28.     Seven-feet  reflector.    The  oii^\h\it«cft.^ikci%i\^ 
4>f  the  tail  in  aU  its  Joigth,  except  toward  0^^  «cA^\&^«s^ 
mrell  ik^ned;  but  the  north.foUowm|^  «*de  v^  eN«s^  ^\«!i» 
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liazy  and  irregular,  especially  towards  the  end ;  it  ii  also 
shorter  than  the  south-preceding  one. 

A  visible,  round,  and  well-defined  disk,  shining  in  every 
part  of  it  with  equal  brightness,  elucidates  two  material  ci^ 
cumstances;  for  since  Uie  nucleus  of  this  comety  like  the 
body  of  a  planet,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  disk,  which  w« 
experimentally  fbunu  to  be  a  real  one,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  consists  of  some  condensed  or  solid  body, 
the  magnitude  of  which  may  be  ascertained  by  calculatioiL 

We  arc  authorised  to  conclude,  that  the  body  of  the  comet 
M\  its  surface  is  self-luminous,  from  whatever  cauise  this  quih 
lity  may  be  derived.  The  vivacity  of  the  light  of  the  comet 
nUo  had  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  radiance  of  tlw 
sturs,  than  to  the  mild  reflection  of  the  sun's  beams  from  the 
moon,  which  is  an  additional  support  to  our  fbmer  inftraioeb 

The  changes  in  tlie  brightness  of  the  small  stars,  when 
they  are  successively  immerged  in  the  tail  or  coma  of  the 
comet,  or  clear  from  them,  prove  oidently  that  they  are  suf- 
iicicntly  dense  to  (Struct  the  free  passage  of  star-light 
Indeed,  if  the  tail  or  coma  were  composed  of  partides  Suft 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  to  make  them  visibley  we  oiubt 
rather  to  expect  tliat  the  number  of  soUd  reflecting  particfes* 
required  for  this  purpose,  would  entirely  prevent  our  seeing 
any  stars  through  them.  But  the  brightness  of  the  headi 
coma,  and  tail  alone,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  observed 
changes,  if  we  admit  that  they  shine  not  by  reflection,  but  by 
their  own  radiance ;  for  a  fauit  object  projected  on  a  bright 
ground,  or  seen  through  it,  will  certamly  appear  somewhat 
Siinter,  although  its  rays  should  meet  with  no  obstruction  in 
coming  to  the  eye. 

The  immense  tails  of  some  comets  that  have  been  ol^ 
served,  and  even  that  of  the  present  one,  which  on  the  ISfli 
of  October  was  expanded  over  a  space  of  more  than  9^000^000 
of  miles,  may  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily,  bjr  admit- 
ting them  to  consist  of  radiant  matter,  such  as»  fbr  mstanoe, 
the  aurora  boreolis,  than  when  we  unneceisarily  ascribe 
their  light  to  a  reflection  of  the  sun's  illumination  thrown 
upon  vapours  supposed  to  arise  from  the  body  of  the  comet. 


£jrpcritnenti  made  with  a  View  of  aseertKummg  Me  Ckm^ 
produced  in  Atmospheric  Air  and  Oxygen  Gas  by  JhqAr* 

ttHon.     By  Messrs.  Alle^  and  Pepys Cl^O^*] 
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therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  conjecture,  that  any  water  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  lungs. 

Atmospheric  air,  once  entering  the  lungs,  returns  charged 
fnth  from  8  to  8^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  when 
the  contacts  are  repeated  almost  as  frequenUy  as  possible^ 
only  10  per  cent,  is  emitted. 

It  appears  that  a  middle-sized  roan,  aged  38  years,  and 
whose  pulse  is  70  on  an  average,  gives  off  SQ2  cubical  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  his  lungs  in  1 1  minutes ;  and  sup- 
posing the  production  uniform  for  24  hours,  the  total  quan- 
tity in  that  period  would  be  39,534'  cubical  inches,  weighing 
18,683  grains,  the  carbon  in  which  is  5,363  grains,  or  rather 
more  than  1 1  ounces  troy.  The  oxygen  consumed  in  the  same 
time  will  be  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  emitted  in  a  given  tune,  must 
depend  mudi  on  the  circumstances  under  which  respiration 
is  performed. 

when  respiration  is  attended  with  distressing  circum- 
stances, there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  a  portion  of  oxygen 
is  absorbed^  and  as  the  oxygen  decreases  in  quantity,  per- 
ception gradually  ceases,  and  we  may  suppose,  that  life 
would  be  completely  extinguished  on  the  total  abstraction  of 
oxygen. 

A  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  by  tlio 
human  subject  from  oxygen  than  from  atmospheric  air. 

An  easy  natui&l  inspiration  is  from  16  to  17  cubical  inches, 
though  this  will  differ  in  different  subjects ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  given  off  in  a  perfectly 
natural  respiration,  ought  to  be  reckoned  at  less  than  at  a 
time  when  experiments  are  making  on  the  human  subject 
for  the  purpose,  because  in  short  inspirations  the  quantity  of 
mtf  which  nas  reached  no  fartlier  tnan  the  fauces,  trachea^ 
Ac,  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  required 
than  when  the  inspirations  are  deep. 

No  hydrogen,  nor  any  other  gas,  appears  to  be  evolved 
diudng  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  general  average  of  the  deficiency  in  the  total  amount 
of  common  air  inspired,  appears  to  be  very  small,  amounting 
only  to  6  parts  in  1000. 

The  experiments  upon  oxygen  ^  prove,  that  the  quantity 
of  air  remaining  in  tlie  lungs  and  its  appendages  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  that  without  a  reference  to  this  circumstance, 
all  experiments  upon  small  quantities  of  ^  ax^  Vvak^^  v^ 
inaccuracj. 
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i*  wedges  round  the  medulla,  as  it  b  subseouently 
the  central  Tessek  of  the  suonilent  annual  shoot^ 
uface  of  the  alburnum  of  the  stems  and  branche'i 
• 

talk  be  deeply  wounded»  a  cellular  substaiK^ei 
t  of  the  bark  and  young  root,  is  protruded  from 
of  the  wound,  but  never  from  ttie  lower ;  and 
i  of  many  plants  possess  the  power  of  emitting 
power  cannot  have  resided  in  the  alburnum,  for 
.  contains  none ;  but  vessels,  similar  to  those  of 
radicle,  abound  in  it,  and  apparently  convey  the. 
>;  and  from  these  vessels,  or  from  the  fluid 
onvey,  tlie  roots  emitted  by  the  leaf-stalk  derive 
:e.  If  a  portion  of  the  bfurk  of  a  vine  be  taken 
',  extending  round  its  stem,  so  as  to  intercept 
3a9sage  of  any  fluid  through  the  bark,  and  any 
contains  much  moisture  b^  applied,  numerous 
>n  be  emitted  into  it,  immediately  above  die 
space,  but  never  immediately  beneath  it ;  and 
umum  in  tlie  decorticated  spaces  has  become 
considerable!  depth,  buds  are  usually  protruded 
never  immediately  above  it,  apparently  owing  to 
m  of  the  ascending  sap»  The  roots  which  are 
e  preceding  case  do  not  appear  in  any  degree  to 
iiose  which  descend  from  the  radicles  of  ge- 
ls, and  both  apparently  derive  their  matter  from 
zL  descends  through  the  cortical  vessels, 
icipated  the  result  of  this  and  other  experiments 
y  him ;  «  not,"  Hays  he,  "  that  I  supposed  that 
changed  into  buds,  or  buds  into  roots ;  but  I  had 
1,  that  the  organisation  of  the  alburnum  is  better 
carry  the  sap  it  contains  from  tlie  root  upwards 
3ther  direction ;  and  I  concluded,  that  the  sap, 
[  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  through  the  alburnum, 
Te  employed  in  generating  buds,  and  that  these 
le  protruded  where  the  bark  was  young  and  thin, 
sntly  afforded  little  resistance :  I  nad  dso  proved 
be  better  calculated  to  carry  the  sap  towards  the 
.  the  opposite  direction ;  and  I  thence  inferred, 
IS  any  buds,  emitted  by  cuttinffs,  afforded  leaves, 
d  be  conveyed  from  these  to  the  lower  extremity 
zs  by  the  cortical  vessels,  i^nd  be  there  employed 
ion  of  roots." 

Ibumum  and  bark  of  trees  contain  their  true  sap ; 
ike  the  animal  blood,  is  probably  filled  with  par- 
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each  about  two  inches  sauare,  placed  in  half-pint  pots  of 
eommon  queen*8-ware,  and  rendered  active  by  some  of  the 
liquor  used  in  exciting  the  large  battery,  to  which  was  added 
a  small  portion  of  fresh  sulphuric  acid,  he  readily  decomposed 
potash  and  banrtes :  in  that  state  it  produced  the  metallisation 
of  ammonia  with  great  facility ;  it  ignited  charcoal  vividly ; 
it  caused  great  divergence  in  the  leaves  of  an  electrometer ; 
and  it  gave  a  vivid  spark  after  being  in  action  three  hours. 


Hinti  on  Ae  Subject  of  Animal  Secretunu^  with  a  View  of 
throwing  new  UgJUs  on  Animal  Chemistry.    By  Mr.  JSrM* 

RARD  HOME.-^  [1810.] 

Tub  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  suggested  to  Mr.  Home  the 
idea,  that  the  animal  secretions  may  be  produced  by  chemical 
clianges  effected  by  the  power  of  electricity. 

The  voltaic  battery,  he  observes,  is  met  with  in  the  torpedo 
and  electrical  eel,  a  circumstance  that  furnishes  two  important 
facts :  one,  that  a  voltaic  battery  can  be  formed  in  a  living 
ainimal ;  the  other,  that  nerves  are  essentially  necessary  for  its 
management ;  for  in  these  fish,  the  nerves  connected  with  the 
electrical  oi^^s  exceed  those  that  go  to  all  the  other  paits 
of  the  fish,  m  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one.  The  nerves 
are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  fibres,  a  structure 
so  different  fix>m  that  of  the  electric  organ,  that  they  are 
evidently  not  fitted  to  form  a  voltaic  battery  of  high  power : 
but  tlieir  structure  appears  to  adapt  them  to  receive  and 
preserve  a  small  electrical  power.  That  the  nerves  arranged 
With  muscles,  so  as  to  form  a  voltaic  battery,  have  a  power 
of  accumulating  and  communicating  electricity,  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  experiments  on  the  frog. 

There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the 
nerves,  and  their  arrangements  in  animal  bodies,  which  do 
not  appear  at  all  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  common  sen- 
sation, and  whose  uses  have  not  even  been  devised.  The 
organs  of  secretion 'are  principally  made  up  of  arteries  and 
veins ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  different  modes  in  which 
these  vessels  ramify,  that  can  in  any  way  account  for  the 
changes  in  the  blood,  out  of  which  the  secretions  arise* 
These  organs  are  also  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 

By  experiments,  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  low  negative 
power  of  electricity  separates  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  an 
alkaline  solution  of  albumen ;  that  a  low  positive  ^^^  %?i:odi^ 
rates  aJbumen  with  acid,  and  the  salXa  oi  \!ki<&  \:\oqi\\  vmX 
ttich  (me  degree  of  power^  albumen  la  ieip8ff^«di  vsi  ^  vX^ 
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The  doctor  wu  led  to  the  inveitignt!on  nf  the  cauic  of 
MS'iicknes*  (mm  what  he  himself  exi>erienced  in  a  voyage. 
He  (int  otucrvcd  a  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  rcepiration, 
evidentlv  connected  with   the  motion  of  the  veasel.     T]i« 

Kincipal  uneasiness  is  felt  during  the  subsidence  of  the  vetsel 
the  sinking  of  the  wave  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  during 
tfiis  subsidence  that  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  press  wi^ 
unusual  force  upon  tlie  brain.  Tliis  fact  is  elucidated  by 
reasoning,  and  by  what  is  known  to  occur  in  the  borometei', 
which,  when  carried  out  to  tea  in  a  calm,  rests  at  the  same 
height  at  which  it  would  stand  on  the  shore ;  but  when  the 
■hip  falls  by  the  subsidence  of  the  wave,  the  mercury  is  seen 
apparently  to  rise  in  the  tube  tliat  contains  it,  because  n 
portion  oif  its  gravity  is  then  employed  in  occasioning  its 
oevcent  along  nith  tlie  vessel ;  and  accordingly,  if  it  weru 
confined  in  a  tube  closed  at  bottom,  it  would  no  longer 
press  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  lower  end.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  blood  no  longer  presses 
downwards  with  its  whole  weight,  and  will  be  driven  upwards 
by  the  elasticity  which  before  was  merely  sufficient  to  support 
it.  "nie  sickness  occasioned  by  swinging  may  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  in  descending  forwards  that  this 
sensation  is  perceived,  for  then  the  blood  has  the  greatest 
tcndencT  to  move  from  the  feet  towards  the  head,  since  the 
line  joining  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  ;  but  when 
the  descent  is  backwards,  and  the  motion  is  transverse  to  tlte 

>  line  of  the  body,  it  occasions  little  inconvenience,  because  the 
tendency  to  propel  the  blood  towards  the  heed  is  inconsider- 
tible.  Dr.  Wutliuton  thinks  tliat  the  contents  of  the  intcstinei 
ere  alao  affected  bv  tlie  same  cause  as  the  blood ;  and  if  these 
have  any  direct  disposition  to  regurgitate,  this  consequence 
Vill  be  in  00  degree  counteracted  by  the  process  of  respiration. 
"  In  thus  referring,"  says  our  author,  "  the  sensations  of  sea- 
uckness  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  agencv  of  mwe  mechaiiLca) 
pressure,  I  feel  confirmed,  bv  considermg  the  consetjuenct; 
of  an  opposite  motion,  which,  by  too  quickly  withdrawing 
blood  fhrni  the  head,  occasions  a  tendency  to  fiiint,  or  timt 
approach  to  fainting  which  amounts  to  a  momentary  giddi- 
ness with  a  diminution  of  muscular  power. 

His  explanation  of  the  effects  of  external  motion  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  founded  upon  a  part  of  tlic  struc- 
ture observable  in  the  venous  system.  The  valves  allow  a 
fiec  passage  to  the  blood,  when  pro^QtA  (<iniw&.  Vj  «cj 
Bwfwntfat  assists  its  progrcsa;  but  they -tr^iywaw^'wwMi^fe^*^ 
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natural  debility  of  old  age  of  trees  and  of  animals  may  ori- 
ginate from  a  similar  source?" 


(X^iervaikms  upon  luminous  Animals.    By  Mr.  Macartsky. 

The  2soophite  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  luminous  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  ocean.  The  flashes  of  light  emitted  during  its 
contractions  are  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the  sight  of  the  spectator. 
The  luminous  state  of  the  sea  between  the  tropics  is  general^ 
accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  marine 
animals,  of  various  kinds,  upon  the  suHace  of  the  water.  In 
the  Arabian  Sea  have  been  Been  several  luminous  spots  in  the 
water,  and  when  the  animals,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  them, 
were  examined,  they  were  found  to  be  insects  about  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  length,  resembling  in  appearance  the  wood-louse. 
The  insect^  when  viewed  with  the  microscope,  seemed  to  be 
formed  by  sections  of  a  thin  crustaceous  substance.  During 
fhe  time  that  any  fluid  remained  in  the  animal,  it  shone 
brilliantly  like  the  fire-fly. 

.  lie  notices  manv  others  that  liave  from  time  to  time  come 
under  his  inspection :  one  of  these,  which  he  denominates 
the  beroe  fulgens,  is  a  very  elegant  creature,  changing  its  colour 
between  purple,  violet,  and  pale  blue :  the  body  is  tnmcated 
before  and  pointed  behind ;  but  the  exact  form  is  difficult  to 
assign,  as  it  is  varied  by  particular  contractions  at  the  animal's 
pleasure.  When  this  msect  swam  gently  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  its  whole  body  became  occasionally  illuminated  in 
a  slight  degree :  during  its  contractions  a  stronger  light  issued 
from  the  ribs,  and  when  a  sudden  shock  was  communicated  to 
the  water,  in  which  several  of  these  animals  were  placed,  a  vivid 
flash  was  thrown  out.  If  the  body  were  broken,  the  fragments 
continued  luminous  for  several  seconds,  and  being  rubbed 
oo  the  hand,  left  a  light  like  that  of  phosphorus ;  this,  however, 
as  well  as  every  other  mode  of  emitting  light,  ceased  aAer  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Macartney,  having  noticed  many 
Other  q>ecies,  says,  that  his  own  observations  lead  him  to  con- 
clude, that  the  medusa  scintillans  is  the  most  frecjuent  source 
of  light  of  the  sea  round  this  country,  and  likewise  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  next  informed,  that  the  remarkable  projierty  of 
emitting  light  during  life,  is  only  met  with  among  animals  of 
the  four  last  classes  of  modem  naturalists,  viz.  mollusca,  insects, 
worms,  and  zoophytes.  The  mollusca  and  worms  contain 
each  but  a  single  species ;  the  pholas  dactylus  in  the  one,  and 
nereis  noctiluca  in  the  other.    Some  species  yield  light  in  tha 
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with  periods  of  darknesty  is  commonly  produced  or  increased 
by  a  muscular  effort,  and  is  sometimes  absolately  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  animaL  In  the  second  case,  the  lu- 
minous appearance  is  usually  permanent,  until  it  becomes  ex- 
tinct, afler  which  it  may  be  restored  directly  by  friction,  con- 
cussion,  and  the  application  of  warmth,  which  last  causes 
operate  on  the  lummous  matter  only  indirectly  by  exciting 
the  animaL 

The  luminous  matter,  in  all  situations,  is  incombustible, 
and  loses  the  quality  of  emitting  light  by  being  dried,  or  much 
heated.  The  exhibition  of  l^ht,  however  long  it  may  be 
continued,  causes  no  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  luminous 
matter.  It  does  not  rcqunre  the  presence  of  pure  air,  and  is 
not  extinguished  by  other  gases.  The  luminous  a|^>earance 
of  living  animals  is  not  exhausted  by  long  continuance,  or  fre- 
quent repetitions,  nor  accumulated  by  exposure  to  natural 
light :  it  IS  therefore  not  dependent  upon  any  foreign  source^ 
but  inheres  as  a  property,  in  a  peculiarly  organized  animal  siib* 
stance,  or  fluid,  .and  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  which  govern 
all  other  functions  of  living  beings.  The  light  of  the  sea  is 
always  produced  by  living  animals,  and  most  frequently  by 
the  presirace  of  the  medusa  sdntillans.  When  great  numbers 
of  this  species  approach  the  sur&ce,  they  sometimes  coalesce, 
and  cause  that  snowy  or  milky  appearance  of  the  sea,  which 
is  so  alarming  to  navigators.  lliese  animals,  when  congregated 
OQ  the  surface  of  the  water,  can  produce  a  flash  of  %ht  like 
an  electric  oomiscation.  The  luminous  property  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  connection  with  the  economy  of  the  aniraala 
that  possess  it,  except  in  flying  insects,  which  by  that 
means  discover  each  other  at  night,  for  tlie  purpose  of  sexual 
congress. 

AcctnaUofaV^geUMe  Wax  from  Brazil.   By  W.  T.Bmands. 

Thb  vegetable  wax  described  in  this  paper  is  said  to  be 
the  production  of  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  called  by  the  natives 
Camauboj  which  produces  a  gum  used  as  fcod  for  mani 
and  another  substance  employed  for  ^ttening  poultry.  If 
this  article  can  be  procured  m  abundance,  it  may  become 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  comforts  of  mankind,  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  and  improving  the  quality  of  candles,  flam- 
beaux, &C. 

The  wax,  in  its  rough  state,  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  grey 
powder,  sofl  to  the  touch,  and  mixed  with  various  impurities, 
which,  when  separated  by  a  sieve,  amount  to  about  40  per 
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off  from  the  city  of  Ponta  del  Gada  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  in  company  with  Mr.  Read,  the  consul  general  of  the 
Azores,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  Afler  riding  cibout  twen^ 
miles  across  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  of  St.  MichaeFs,  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from  whence  the  volcano  burst 
suddenly  upon  our  view  in  the  most  terrific  and  awful 
grandeur.  It  was  only  a  short  mile  from  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  which  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and  formed  the  margin 
of  die  sea ;  this  cliff  being,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  from 
three  to  four  huitdred  feet  high.  To  give  you  an  f^equate 
idea  of  the  scene  by  description  is  far  beyond  my  powers ; 
but  for  your  satisfaction  I  shall  attempt  it. 

Imagine  an  immense  body  of  smoke  rising  from  the  sea, 
the  surface  of  which  was  marked  by  the  silvery  rippling  of  the 
waves,  occasioned  by  the  light  and  steady  breezes  incidental 
to  those  climates  in  summer.  In  a  quiescent  state,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  circular  cloud  revolving  on  the  water  like  an 
horizontal  wheel,  in  various  and  irregular  involutions,  expand* 
ing  itself  gradually  on  the  lee  side,  when  suddenly  a  column 
of  the  blackest  cinders,  ashes,  and  stones,  would  shoot  up  in 
form  of  a  spire  at  an  angle  of  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees 
from  a  perpendicular  line,  tlie  angle  of  inclination  being 
universally  to  windward ;  this  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  each  acquiring  greater  velocity, 
and  overtopping  the  other,  till  they  nad  attained  an  altitude 
as  much  above  the  level  of  our  eye,  as  the  sea  was  below  it* 

As  the  impetus  with  which  the  columns  were  severally 
propelled  diminished,  and  their  ascending  motion  had  nearly 
ceased,  they  broke  into  various  branches  resembling  a  group 
of  pines ;  these  again,  forming  themselves  into  festoons  of 
white  feathery  smoke  in  the  most  fanciful  manner  imaginable, 
intermixed  with  the  finest  particles  of  falling  ashes,  which 
at  one  time  assumed  the  appearance  of  innumerable  plumes 
of  black  and  white  ostrich  feathers  surmounting  each  other ; 
at  another,  that  of  the  light  wavy  branches  of  a  weeping 
willow. 

During  ^ese  bursts,  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
continually  issued  from  the  densest  part  of  the  volcano ;  and 
the  cloud  of  smoke,  now  ascending  to  an  altitude  much  above 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  ashes  were  projected,  rolled 
off  in  large  masses  of  fleecy  clouds,  graoually  expanding 
themselves  before  the  wind  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal 
and  drawing  up  to  them  a  quantity  of  water-spouts,  which 
formed  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  addition  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  scene. 
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by  the  volcano,  being  nearly  the  height  of  Matlock  High  Tor, 
about  eighty  yards  above  the  sea.  At  this  time  it  was 
perfectly  tranquil;  which  circumstance  determined  me  to 
land,  and  explore  it  more  narrowly.  '<  I  led  the  ship  in  one 
of  the  boats,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers.  As  we 
approached,  we  perceived  that  it  was  still  smoking  in  many 
parts,  and,  upon  our  reaching  the  island,  found  the  surf  on  the 
beach  very  high.  Rowing  round  to  the  Ice  side,  with  some 
little  difficulty,  b^  the  aid  of  an  oar,  as  a  pole,  I  jumped  on 
ahore,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  officers.  We  found  a 
narrow  beach  of  block  ashes,  from  which  the  side  of  the 
idand  rose  in  general  too  steep  to  admit  of  our  ascending ; 
ind,  where  we  could  have  clambered  up,  die  mass  of  matter 
was  much  too  hot  to  allow  our  proceedmg  more  than  a  few 
yards  in  the  ascent. 

-  The  declivity  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  equally 
iteep,  having  seven  fathoms  water  scarce  the  boat's  length 
from  the  shore,  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
we  sounded  twenty-five  fathoms.  From  waiking  round  it  in 
about  twelve  minutes,  I  should  judge  that  it  was  something 
less  than  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
part  was  the  crater,  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  side  facing 
St,  Michael's,  was  nearly  level  with  the  sea.  It  was  filled 
with  water,  at  that  time  boiling,  and  was  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  by  a  small  stream  about  six  yards  over,  and  by  which 
I  should  suppose  it  was  continually  filled  again  at  high  water. 
This  stream,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  so  hot,  as  only 
to  admit  the  fineer  to  be  dipped  suddenly  in,  and  taken  out 
"again  immediately. 

It  appeared  evident,  by  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  tnat  the  sea  had,  during  Uic  eruptions,  broke  into  the 
prater  in  two  places,  as  the  east  side  of  the  small  stream  was 
bounded  by  a  precipice,  a  cliff  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  high  formmg  a  peninsula  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
in  width,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  connected  with  the 
other  part  of  the  island  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  cinders  and  lava, 
as  an  isthmus  of  from  forty  to  fifly  feel  in  length,  from  which 
the  crater  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

This  cliff,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance  from  the  island, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art,  resembling  a  small  fort 
or  block-house.  The  top  of  this  we  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  attain ;  but  the  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  in 
ooing  so  was  considerable :  the  only  way  to  attempt  it  was 
up  the  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  was  so  steep,  that  the  only 
node  by  which  we  could  effect  it,  was  by  fixing  the  end  of 


-m;  SK^.   ^  tl  :2e  ftsKcmoe  cf  vbich  we  forced 


iiziK'i  '—-i   st^tt'i  c;   :he  iatliioas,   «re  found 


,  cie^  ntff>-z.—     ~  r  r:  ▼:!»  isaci9«^bLe  to  v^  upon  it,  u 


^rnr  n  riif  icjct  suae  v^^  inz^^tilAie.  2zA  as  steep  at 
He  icii  V  i  :^  i^:^!:i:i:«i :  '^nSL,  br  throwing  our  legs  across 
-.  i^  ^iti-i:  :^  i:«:e  ic  rije  ta^  oc'  a  hJuae.  ar.d  moving 
nrv?  - :-  -  — nr;  :-  :c  -tr'ii^  we  a:  Icn^^tli  resftcfaed  that 
T  icri  :  znxL^j  wieaed  iiscl:  aiki  xonned  the 
:.r  :r  -re  :"::£  wsiii.  w-*  :Vzc  lo  hiTe  a  perfectly  flat 
L^f .  .m'  iris  i,:n3d::sii:c:i  Ssdine  iTi'edi  J^d^irtg  this  to  be 
iii:  iii^r  r-i::qeHrii:<::»  s~  ifr-rc-  we  heffe  pLmted  the  Unioiii 
2:>:  e!*"  1  ^fcit!  Aulei  ^  cjrTjLrr'jr  a  Raall  account  of  the 
.^^.?  T  -v^  2s>jmL  iz.%i  X  xz  '^vin^  andeU  upon  it,  and 

"^zzir.  1:1!  .-nznr  I  iicsi  ae  campweie  skeleton  aTaguard 
i^.  -ue  ^.xtf«  :t  v^.w-r,  ^e^aic  -pcrJccCj  bumc  fell  to  pieces 
zr*.c  iCTi^ircc-x  ^*  tili  ^esi  '^ :  and.  bv  the  account  of 
"Hr  iT.rjm^jc"?  .IT  'tis  c-ik:  ;c  S«-  MIchaeTs^  gnnt  numben 
tf  isii  sfci  >e^n  i««c-:T«-i  irz«  the  earlv  part  of  the  erup- 
is^  ar*x*i  roLT  tiT^^  zrdbttkj  sofocated  or  potsonedi 
9 1'-i  -•  \*ti>  .x^'j  r'.^irc  rr^iMi  'zz.10  the  small  inlets  or  bays. 
Tz'i  r-j-T'i  .'•^  ■rlK':  "xricazic  producti^«i*,  is  composed 
rrv.'  "±.'.'  T  T«Tr>2«  «g;r>Ki">^e!».  aad  generaLy  burnt  to 
r.'TT:':>-:ii  ..i:>:u'-*k  vti  x'CS&jOcl  csasses  oc  a  stone,  which  I 
f^tji.*!  >i::ci.-«k:  ^j  'r^  1  =^r..z«  re  Kn  and  lime-stone. 


.^»T:«^.-ttrx4  .'It  Pir^:*u  :t  tie  MiMeral  Kim^dmm     By  Mr, 

Hs^te^  me^iif  mcl  rv  n^sppwra.  —  Ix  an  experiment,  I 
FiLT.v-r:-:';-^  .T  re>""-^rr>^  a=  I'^irrvaT  which  was  apparently 
itMii  r-:<~  ii«  ^f  ^r-re  :c  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almondi^ 
:-  r*::-ir;^  -^-j^vri ::.;.=  iruSdaliV  until  the  mipressioa  of 
1.' M  ?c  .>-•-  jTi;  *  ^~j«;  bri^  b^  cea^  :  but  a  similar  eiperi- 
—v."::  .!•  tr  i-  r^a.  -Tsf^r  :he  influence  oi"  the  wootara  was 
r .-:  iTr^-or-i  • .:!  L'i  «i:r<  «uci:«$s. 

/1  rirf  Ef^rcsf  H''Arut%*en  —  When  an  animal  is  killed  by 
irv  :.>:  ':xk.ic  r :c'rr;il  y.  the  stomach  is  found  bearing  marlj 
jc' .rrk.--J^:^^- 
B-':  .::  wMr^^er  w:iT  :he  poi<on  Is  administered,  the  n- 
fitrr—i!.  V-  -J  j'.x-frjcxJ  to  the  stomach  and  intestines :  I  have 
a^f^rr  5^%-^  r-*T  apKiriTJv*  c»f  it  in  the  phan'nx  or  oesophagus. 
TVf  sirr^N^^  prv\!ucvii  by  arsenic  may  be  retcrrea  to  the 
C&sr..v;f  jc'thi'  dlxso::  :=  ihe  nervous  system,  tlie  heart,  and 
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the  alimentary  canal.  As  of  these  tlic  two  former  only  are 
concerned  in  those  functions  which  are  directly  necessary  to 
life,  and  as  the  alimentary  canal  is  oflen  affected  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  we  must  consider  the  affection  of  the  heart 
and  nervous  system  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

In  every  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  arsenic,  there 
were  evident  marks  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  on  all  the 
organs  which  have  been  mentioned ;  but  they  were  not  in  all 
cases  affected  in  the  same  relative  degree.  In  the  dog,  tlic 
affection  of  the  heart  appeared  to  predominate  over  that  of 
the  brain  ;  and  on  examming  the  thorax  immediately  after 
death,  this  organ  was  found  to  have  ceased  acting,  and  in  a 
distended  state.  In  the  rabbit,  the  affection  of  the  brain 
appeared  to  predominate  over  that  of  the  heart,  and  tlie  latter 
was  usually  found  acting  slowly  and  feebly,  afler  the  functions 
of  the  brain  had  entirely  ceased.  In  Uie  rabbit,  the  effects 
of  tlie  arsenic  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  usually 
less  than  in  carnivorous  animals. 

The  action  of  arsenic  on  the  system  is  less  simple  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  vegetable  poisons.  As  it  acts  on  different 
organs,  it  occasions  oifferent  orders  of  symptoms ;  and  as  the 
afl^ction  of  one  or  another  organ  predommates,  so  there  la 
some  variety  in  the  symptoms  produced  even  in  individual 
animals  of  the  same  species. 

In  animals  killed  by  arsenic,  the  blood  is  usually  found  fluid 
in  the  heart  and  vessels  afler  death  ;  but,  otherwise,  all  the 
morbid  appearances  met  with  on  dissection  are  confined  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Experiments  with  the  Muriate  ofBarytes.  —  When  barytes 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  a  wound,  it  is  capable 
of  destroying  life ;  but,  when  m  its  uncombined  state,  its 
action  is  very  slow.  The  muriate  of  bary tes,  which  is  much 
more  soluble  than  the  pure  earth,  is  (probably  on  this 
account)  a  much  more  active  poison. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  Emetic  Tartar.  —  The  effects  of  the 
emetic  tartar  so  much  resemble  those  of  arsenic  and  of 
muriate  of  barytes  in  essential  circumstances,  that  it  would 
be  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  individual  ex<; 
periments  made  with  tliis  poison. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  Corrosive  Sublimate.  —  When  this 
poison  is  taken  internally  in  very  small  and  repeated  doses,  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  produces  on  the  system 
those  peculiar  effects  which  are  produced  by  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury.  If  it  passes  into  the  circulation  in  larger 
quantity,  it  excites  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  aUixiea* 
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_  caniL  the  tennmation  of  whidi  may  vaiy  tccordiDglf 
ai  'it  exists  in  a  greater  or  lesi  degree.  When  taken  in  a 
larger  quantity  stBl,  it  occasions  death  in  a  Tery  short  nsce 
oftiaw.  I  haiid  found,  that,  if  applied  to  a  wounded  soraoe, 
ir  Rt^uc^  a  slough  of  the  psot  to  which  it  was  applied, 
wiUKwit  ocra&ioning  any  affection  of  the  general  ijstem.  This 
led  me  to  conchide,  that  the  effects  of  it,  taken  mtemalYy  and 
B  a  larre  cpantity,  depended  on  its  local  action  on  the 
stomach.^  ana  were'  not  connected  with  the  ahaorption  of  it 
etc*  the  circulation. 

Ilia:  a  sudden  and  violent  injury  of  the  stomach  thouM  be 
cacisbie  oi  thus  speecUlv  jproving  fatal,  is  not  surprising,  when 
wr  ccvisider  the  powerJul  s^Topathy  between  it  and  die  organs 
cc  wh:ch  life  more  immediately  depends,  and  the  existence 
oc  which  many  circumstaiMes  in  dusease  daily  demunsuate 
to  cs. 

The  SKtswhidi  hare  been  stated,  appear  to  lead  to  the  fbl- 
Icwisg  cxxKJusions  respecting  the  action  of  die  mineral  poiions 
w^c^  vere  employed  in  the  foregoing  e^wriments :  — 

I.  Arsenic,  uie  emetic  tartar,  and  die  nnmate  of  barytes, 
d?  3Jt  7ie\>duce  their  deleterious  effects  untfl  they  hare  paned 
fa^?  the  chvn^tion- 

£.  A*J  cf  these  potsoos  occanon  disorder  of  the  functions 
M  the  h<rjkr:.  bmin.  and  alimentarr  canal ;  but  tfacy  donotaH 
«5e>rt  tS»y  i>sxars  in  die  same  retire  degree. 

5.  .Vrsadic  operates  on  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  greater 
de^r>^e  thsin  e'.ther  the  emetic  tartar  or  die  munate  of 
bar^  :ejL  The  heart  is  affected  more  by  anenic  dan  by  the 
rtae£:c  tvtar,  A=d  more  by  diis  last  tlan  by  the  muriate  of 


f.  The  cwtosive  sublimate,  when  taken  inlcnaDy  m  large 
^or.titT.  cKX»ons  death  by  acting  dtemicaDr  on  the  mueoot 
■Mrmhrar^e  of  the  stomach,  *so  as  to  destroy  its  leature ;  the 
cncar^s  nxYe  itnmediaiely  necessary  to  fife  haag  afected  in 
tor  9e>:rK^L-Y  of  their  sympathy  with  the  ■*««f^ 

Is  Trul^h^j:  die  comparison  between  them,  we  obserie  that 
the  efvvts  of  mineral  are  less  simple  tfaaa  those  of  the 
gnsTTshn-  c^Tt-'^Ttable  poisons ;  and,  when  once  an  ammal  is 
a^-Dfd  by  the  rormer,  there  is  much  leas  chance  of  Ui 
rtco^rrr  than  when  he  is  afected  br  the  litftcr. 
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On  the  Motions  of  the   Tendrils  of  Plants.    By  Thomas 
Andrew  Ksight,  Esq.  F.R.S. —  [1813.] 

The  motions  of  the  tendrils  of  plants,  and  the  efforts  they 
apparently  make  to  approach  ana  attach  themselves  to  con^ 
tiffuous  objects,  have  been  supposed  by  many  naturalists  to 
originate  in  some  degrees  of  sensation  and  perception ;  and 
though  other  naturalists  have  rejected  this  hypothesis,  few  or 
no  experiments  have  been  made  by  them  to  ascertain  with 
what  propriety  the  various  motions  of  tendrils  of  different 
kinds  can  be  attributed  to  peculiarity  of  organisation,  and 
the  operation  of  external  causes. 

The  plants  selected  were  the  Virginia  creeper  (the  ampe* 
lopsis  quinquefolia  of  Michaux),  the  ivy,  and  the  common 
vine  and  pea. 

A  plant  of  the  ampelopsis,  which  grew  in  a  garden  pot, 
was  removed  to  a  forcing  house  in  the  end  of  May,  and  a 
•ingle  shoot  from  it  was  made  to  grow  perpendicularly 
upwards,  by  being  supported  in  that  position  by  a  very  slender 
bar  of  wood,  to  which  it  was  bound.  The  plant  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun; 
and  every  object  around  it  was  removed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  tendrils.  Thus  circumstanced,  its  tendrils,  as  soon  at 
they  were  nearly  full  grown,  all  pointed  towards  the  north,  or 
back  wall,  whicli  was  distant  about  eight  feet ;  but,  not  meet» 
ing  with  any  thing  in  that  direction  to  whidi  they  could 
attach  themselves,  they  declined  gradually  towards  the  ground^ 
and  ultimately  attached  themselves  to  the  stem  beneath,  and 
the  slender  bar  of  wood. 

A  plant  of  the  same  species  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  house,  near  the  glass,  and  was  in  some  measure  ikreened 
from  the  perpendicular  light;  when  its  tendrils  pointed 
towards  the  west,  or  centre  of  the  house,  as  those  under  the 
preceding  circumstances  had  pointed  towards  the  north  and 
back  walL  This  plant  was  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the 
house,  and  exposed  to  the  evening  sun,  being  skreened,  at 
in  the  preceding  case,  from  the  perpendicular  light ;  and  its 
tendrils,  within  a  few  hours,  changed  their  direction,  and 
again  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  was  partially 
covered  with  vines.  This  plant  was  then  removed  to  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  perpendicular 
light,  and  to  the  sun ;  and  a  piece  of  dark-coloured  paper 
was  placed  upon  one  side  of  it,  just  wlthm  xeBic^i  ^1  \V^  \«x»^ 
driU;  and  to  tlua  substance  they  soon  appeared  \a  \y^  %\x^sci^^ 
sUmctetL  The  paper  was  then  placed  upon  Xlkie  fvppiw^^A  «m^ 
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iji.if  i  r  1-  c.r^ur.-iiano?*.  and  there  it  was  soon  foUoirecI 
^•r  •_: .  -ri  :"-^  I:  Wis  then  removed,  and  a  piece  of  plate 
cie^  Ti*  i.±*r.:u:;^ :  bn::  to  this  substance  the  tendriUdid 
ix  j:*:.-TiZi  ir.y  d:>>>«L:ioQ  to  approach.  The  position  of 
Ccf  ^^>s  «~<i:^  tjjcc  chiored.  and  care  was  taken  to  adjust  its 
larUiL:::  ::  v.e  tatt::!^  iKwiiiio  of  the  sun.  so  that  the  light 
rcTfc-c-c-i  ~:-^.t  conr.nue  to  strike  the  tendrils,  vhicfa  then 
T^ct:  iz*i  fr.  =1  tr.-z  £.i5».  and  appeared  lo  be  stronglr  repulsed 
it  .•- 

12=  -  jT-i  :r  c'i=ptr?  of  the  'i\\\  to  experiments  upon 
w:.:.-.  I  i/j_  =-*•  rr-veed-  appear  to  be  cortical  protni- 
s;^— s  ;-.--.  .  :c:  iTt  car«ib!e  >I  have  reason  to  believe)  of 
>:c\-r:^^  T^rreci  rx'ts*  under  favourable  circumstances. 
£\rt— zz-jw  _i  cTrry  rt^pect  nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
ct'^:^.  V..-.  rj.iic  urcn  this  pLint ;  but  I  found  if  neces- 
fiiTT  -..  Tci^'if  lie  i-5r:^:r.:  *,:bs:anct**  to  which  I  proposed 
siAi  :*«  ^.dTS  «b>ujd  ireirpt  to  attach  themselves,  almoat  in 
^.ru.:  -r  :r  'jtx  5Sc=«  os' the  plants.  I  observed  tbat  the 
c:aT.  :.  1.:^  raz:  rvi^ktd  the  licht.  iust  as  the  tendrils  of  the 
i-rrr*.  .TS--  hat  c.'ce  :  oci  that  they  sprang  only  from  nicb 
ru.-  «  .  ■■  1'  -  stct::*  zs  wgre  rully  or  partially  shaded. 

1:  ;r;:«.i-*>^  Trerzr'.'rv:.  rhi:  r.ot  only  the  tendnis  and  clawi 
.t"  •- -  .^  -.--—    c  .i-^rer.u^-:  rli:it>-  but  that  tneir  stems  abo, 

mm  • 

ir.  -  .1  :.  :  -  ^ro^ir  r-.r:  _a:h:.  ar.d  to  press  against  the  opaque 
-*.*-.•"*.'     ^:_-^i  .-rcr.icvi  :o  supp^^rt  and  protect  them. 

A  v«'i  >t:  .:"  y -!.::>  »crt  trained  almost  perpendicularly 
o.  e-  v^.v-i^  :  i:  w.:.i  i::  Lr.vrliiviton  of  a  lew  dt^rees  towards 
i:-.  .:.•  i.i  :.  :  :crvir.".>  ci  these  permanent/y  retained 
%i-  "■>—■-  ■-■.;-•  rr>:  :.:*.:. or.,  rtlatively  to  their  stems: 
w  .V-  -.-.  :  ,7c*i_->"::M:  rhesc  crjars.  like  the  tendrils  of  the 
i:  ;..     ;-^  ><  jjr  2  :/.c  ^  aT?  of  tiie  vry.  are  to  a  gnat  extent 

•  ••,■      •    •"«■      -.•^■'•*        -■  ^•^  • 

■-  *-  »  : :  "cT  :■  or:*  .-:  Lie  sanie  species  were  trained  in  each 

-X  T'c  r.'*.  .xv- -j^  rjci'.ocs :  hut  proper  objects  were  pJaced 

'^  IfiT^-:  f.rja:.r"s  "ear  them,  with  which  their  tendrils 

=1^  *:  *■•.'  ~i      :,•  j.TU.'t .  a:*. J  I  was  br  these  means  afforded 

ar    .yc. -:_-.:;■  .•:*  .-csj^rkir-i:  with  accuracy  the  diffierenoe 

t^rvitfr  :.'*  r- .-::-.:>  c:  the:»e  and  those  of  the  ampelc^eis, 

l::,\:-  ?»  r  a-  c .r. ^-asciznx*.     The  latter  almost  immediatdy 

rav.'i;'i  r-.Tu   .  ^.:.  bv  whatever  means  that  was  made  to 

*'T^""-i--.    >7»-r   ir.c'c:.   a::d  they  dfd  not  subsequently  show 

*^>  •;  S*'=^  * -"^  *•'  arc«vx4:h  the  points  rrom  which  they  once 

rj^xvL^v.      7".<  ".*r.lvrJ_%  o-i  ^2&a  v-vsk^.  qa.  \Wt  contranr,  varied 

t;><-  -  •■•;>  :. .  ■.  5  -."  c><T'«  v<rwcA  «^  ^jc  ^x,  «&^  "^txciT  ^^v^ra*^ 

^;j;i  •    j.-r.  -*:  v.-c  r.«rA  *\«»  t>«  ixVaasKwN^  i^^nYck^  ^k!c«b%^ 
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he  preceding  morning ;  and  they  did  not  so  immediately, 
10  regularly,  bend  towards  the  shade  of  contiguous  ofc^ecta, 
[lie  tendril  of  the  vine,  in  its  internal  organisation,  is  ap- 
ently  similar  to  the  young  succulent  shoot,  and  leaf-stalk, 
the  same  plant;  and  it  is  as  abundantly  provided  with 
ads,  or  passages,  for  the  sap ;  and  I  have  proved  that  it  is 
:e  capable  of  feeding  a  succulent  shoot,  or  a  leaf,  when 
fted  upon  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  I  conceive,  not  iropro- 
ile,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  moving  fluid  of  the 
Dt  passes  through  its  tendrils ;  and  that  there  is  a  close 
ineetion  between  its  vascular  structure  and  its  motions. 
the  actions  of  the  tendrils  of  tlie  pea  were  so  perfectly 
iQar  to  tliose  of  the  vine,  when  they  came  into  contact 
h  any  body,  that  I  need  not  relate  the  observations  I 
de  upon  that  plant.  An  increased  extension  of  the  cellular 
istance  of  tlie  bark  upon  one  side  of  the  tendrils,  and  a 
respondent  contraction  upon  the  opposite  side,  occasioned 
the  operation  of  light,  or  tlie  partuU  pressure  of  a  body 
contact,  appeared,  in  every  case  which  has  come  under 
observation,  the  obvious  cause  of  the  motions  of  tendrils  ; 
I  therefore  I  shall  venture  to  infer,  that  they  are  the  result 
pure  necessity  only,  uninfluenced  by  any  degrees  of  sen- 
ion  or  intellectual  i)Ower. 


mfToHoHs  rdaiive  to  Ote  Near  and  Distant  Sight  rfdifferaii 
Persons.    By  Ja^es  Ware^  Esq.  —  [1813.] 

This  paper  contains  many  cases  of  near-sighted  persons, 
h  some  remarkable  changes  produced  in  the  sight  by 
erent  causes,  authorising  the  following  conclusions : ' 
[•  That  near-sightedness  is  rarely  observed  in  infimts,  or 
an  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  afiects  the  higher 
lies  o£  society  more  than  the  lower :  and  the  instances 
few,  if  any,  in  which,  if  tlie  use  of  concave  glasses  haa 
n  adopted,  increasing  years  have  either  removed  or  les^ed 
I  imperfection, 

JL  iWt  though  the  usual  effect  of  time  on  perfect  eyes  ba 
X  of  inducing  a  necessity  to  make  use  of  convex  glasses, 
order  to  sec  near  objects  distinctly ;  yet  sometimes,  even 
sr  the  age  of  fifty,  and  after  convex  glasses  have  been 
4  many  years  for  this  purpose,  the  eyes  have  not  only 
4ed  to  derive  benefit  from  them,  when  lookk^^  ^  tik» 
ects,  but  they  have  required  concvve  ^^^ami^  Xa  eoidcte 
m  to  distinguish  with  preciaioii  cb^ecU  aX  a  d^!iX«M^ 

s  ft 
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3.  Tliat  though  the  cause  of  this  change  be  not  alwap 
known,  yet  sometimes  it  has  been  induced  by  the  use  of 
evacuating  remedies,  particularly  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
temples ;  and  sometimes  by  looking  through  a  microscope, 
tor  a  continued  length  of  time,  for  several  successive  days. 

4.  That  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  persons  far 
advanced  in  life  (viz.  between  eighty  and  ninety),  whose  eyt» 
liave  been  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  the  use  of  deeply 
convex,  glasses,  when  they  have  read  or  written,  have  ceased 
to  derive  benefit  from  these  glasses,  and  they  have  become 
able,  without  any  assistance,  to  see  both  near  and  distant 
objects  almost  as  well  as  when  they  were  young.  Although 
it  be  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  amended  vision, 
it  seems  not  imiTrobable  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an  absorption 
of  part  of  the  vitreous  humour;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sides  of  the  eye  collapse,  and  its  axis  from  the  cornea  to  the 
retina  is  lengthened  ;  by  which  alteration  the  length  of  this 
axis  is  brought  into  the  same  proportion  to  the  flattened  state 
of  the  cornea,  or  crystalline,  or  both,  which  it  had  to  these 
parts  before  the  alteration  took  place. 


Ah  Account  of  some  Organic  Reniains  foumd  near  Brentfordy 
Jlithllc'icx  ;  in  a  Ijctter  to  SirJosepfi  Bafiks.    By  Mr,  J,  /?. 

Trimmeb.  —  [1814.] 

The  specimens  have  been  collected  from  two  fields,  not 
contiguous  to  each  other ;  therefore,  to  avoid  confusion,  I 
shall  take  eacli  field  separately,  first  describing  the  strata 
as  far  as  they  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  and  afterwards 
I  siiall  speak  of  the  organic  remains  as  they  were  respectively 
found  in  those  strata. 

The  first  field  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Thames  at 
Kew  bridge  ;  its  surface  is  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
Thames  at  low  water.  The  strata  here  are  first,  sandy  Joam 
from  six  to  seven  feet,  the  lowest  two  feet  slightly  calcareous. 
Second,  sandy  gravel  a  few  inches  only  in  thickness.  Third, 
loam  slightly  calcareous  from  one  to  five  feet ;  between  this 
and  the  next  stratum  peat  fircquently  intervenes  id  sbisU 
patches  of  only  a  few  yards  wide  and  a  few  inches  thick 
Fourth,  gravel  containing  water;  this  stratum  varies  fnm 
two  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  always  the  deepest  in  th» 
places  covered  by  peat ;  in  these  places  the  kiwer  part  of  die 
stratum  becomes  «n  YveXer^tcivea^ai^  tmsa  of  day^  aend^  and 

f  ravel,  and  frequetvl^iy  e%Va\e«  %  ^aaaifS'««i)^%  x^^dSc^^^  wMdL 
iftb,  the  main  fttraium.  oC  \A\ift  ^^,i»\iv^\«^  — ^^  •^- 
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and  extends  under  London  and  its  vicinity.  The  average  depth 
of  this  clay  has  been  ascertained,  by  weUs  that  liave  been  dug 
through  it,  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  under  the  sur&ce  of 
the  more  level  lands,  and  proportionably  deeper  under  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  Lord  Spencer's  well  at  Wimbledon, 
which  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  deep.  This  stratum, 
besides  figured  fossils,  contains  pyrites  and  many  detached 
nodules ;  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  there  is  a  regular  stratum 
of  these  nodules,  some  of  which  are  of  very  considerable  size. 

In  the  first  stratum,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
no  remains  of  an  organised  body  have  ever  been  found,  and  as 
my  search  has  not  been  very  hmited,  I  may  venture  to  say  it 
contains  none.  In  the  second  stratum,  snail  shells,  and  the 
shells  of  river  fish  have  been  found,  and  a  few  bones  of  land 
animals ;  but  of  inconsiderable  size,  and  in  such  a  mutilated 
state,  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  to  what  class  they  belong. 
In  the  tliird  stratum,  the  horns  and  bones  of  tlic  ox,  and  the 
horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  deer  have  been  found,  and  also, 
as  in  the  second  stratum,  snail  shells,  and  the  shells  of  river 
fish.  In  the  fourth  stratum  were  found  teetli  and  bones  of 
both  the  African  and  Asiatic  elephant^  teeth  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus ;  bones,  horns,  and  teeth  of  the  ox. 

In  the  fiflh  stratum,  namely  the  blue  clay,  the  extraneous 
fossils  are  entirely  marine,  with  the  exception  of  some  spe- 
cimens of  fruit  and  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  the  latter  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  marine,  because,  when  of  sufficient 
size,  they  are  always  penetrated  by  teredines.  The  other 
fossils  from  this  stratum  are  nautili,  oysters,  pinnn  marina?, 
crabs,  teetli  and  bonet  of  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  small 
marine  shells ;  tliis  stratum  has  been  penetrated  hitherto  in 
this  field  only  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  throughout  which 
the  specimens  found  were  dis|K?rscd  without  any  regularity. 

The  second  field  is  about  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
former,  one  mile  north  of  the  Thames,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Brent;  its  height  above  the 
Thames,  at  low  water,  is  about  forty  feet. 

In  the  first  stratum,  as  in  the  other  field,  no  organic  remains 
have  been  observed.  In  the  second,  but  always  within  two 
feet  of  the  third  stratum,  have  been  found  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  hippopotamus;  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  elephant ;  tlie 
horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  several  species  of  deer ;  the  hom9» 
bones,  and  teeth  of  the  ox ;  and  the  shells  of  river  fish. 

The  remains  of  hippopotami  are  so  extremely  ^>iti^axvV> 

tliat  in  turning  over  an  area  of  one  hundred  w[vd  VwctiVj  "^^^^"l 

in  the  praent  season,  parts  of  aix  IusVa  Yiwe  \«eti  Sftxssv^  * 

S  K  2 


jesiie»  M. 


or   <^ADAIX>UP2. 

wioK^of  the  horn  of  a  deer; 


-^r-  1  i  ^=^=^  ^^^^  3*^  "^  '^  ^uaaer  oi  aa  etfphjnt :  and  the 
KTTir*  "-i^  A  -^i**^  /**^  nf  tiid  itxj-  «c  aa  ox.  One  of  these 
j^/gz-^  '_  r '.;  io  luuiirnocj  X  aieHcric^.  at  it  laj  on  the 
M-niz^i.  mtL  7i«sa  c  »  K  tov  «<  and  a  half  in  kngth, 
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mg^  I  Vis  iiunti  tT^Tf^-Tniiif  u  reaore  iL.  otherwise  tfau 
n  T-i&n:cii&.  ri*»:i  I  ine  preacrrca.  aad  haxe  hopes  of 
.^  uitK  ij  luc  1  -mi-iHSyy*^  part  or  ix  logether.  The 
ii  ^2i»  2ura  j»  ruUened  oiore  nrmiarkahlp  by 
£:.-.:icr    luin   z-.m  ^i«  Mine  loiic  viich  nuMiinii^  but  ujl 

li  ::it:  :air«  Tencmi.  f-SL  cai£anK4B»  laua,  hftve  been  fiaaid 
iiu    :  7-^  :•  ctr».  loo.  ^d«CL  «  iJe  iseicr.  the  boaes  and  teeth 

n    ^tr   -r^  :i.eicii:r  v.ia  adil  iauiLft  aod  the  daeila  of  mer 
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iir-nc*^  :t  j&amfocr^!!^  ±r.  jmi  auc 

juman   ri^ssaz^n    a  eic^c  aeec 

»*THTii;:tf  rtiuTir^ju^  ?ucw-»cjQe.  concaocof 
itiur  sitiJ»»  ioim:  .-t  wiiusi  jr«  onkiw^ 
UicrsiAir  pwaxL.  w-jok.  :iuf  exosptwa  of  ih 
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hardness  of  such  stone,  by  inspecting  the  inside  of  tea-kettles, 
in  which  water,  vulgarly  called  hard,  is  boiled. 


On  the  comparative  Heat  of  arterial  and  venous  Blood.     By 

John  Dafy,  M.D.  —  [1814..] 

The  experiments  of  Crawford  being  perfonned  at  a  time 
when  the  process  and  means  of  analysis  were  much  less  per- 
fect tlian  at  present,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  repeatied 
before  they  can  be  received  as  correct  results  in  the  actual 
State  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Davy  operated  on  the  blood  of 
^eep  and  lambs ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  detail  of 
his  experiments  will  be  read  with  the  more  pleasure,  that  no 
animal  experienced  any  pain  from  his  researches. 

He  began  by  deprivmg  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  fibrine, 
ascertaimng  their  specific  gravity,  the  former  being  104<7,  and 
the  latter  1050,  placing  them  in  glasses  of  equal  dimensions, 
filling  a  similar  glass  with  water,  raised  to  the  same  temper- 
ature, and  observing  their  relative  rate  of  cooling.  In  differ- 
ent experiments,  he  found  arterial  blood  93.7,  and  venous 
9%  a  result  altogether  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Craw- 
ford, but  reconcileable  with  Uiat  of  Dr.  Black,  or  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Brodie.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  brain  he  found 
from  one  to  two  degrees  higher  than  the  anterior,  and  both 
were  as  much  lower  than  the  rectum.  The  heat  of  the  body 
generally  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
heart. 

In  general,  the  temperature  of  arterial  blood  was  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  decree  higher  than  that  of  venous ;  only  one 
degree  was  observed  between  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  the 
left  and  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  A  newly-born  child 
raised  the  thermometer  to  96 ;  afler  three  days  it  rose  it  to  99. 


On  the  Structure  of  the  starry  Heavens.     By  Dr.  Herschel. 

The  Doctor  begins  with  relating  his  observations  on  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  tlie  stars,  considering  those  of  tlie  first 
inagnitude  to  be  equal  to  our  sun ;  he  then  determines  the  mag- 
nitudes and  changes  in  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of 
fixed  stars ;  gives  a  history  of  the  alterations  which  he  has 
noticed  in  the  aspect  of  the  sidereal  heavens  during  the  last 
thirty  years ;  and  describes  those  stars  which  have  mcreased 
in  magnitude,  or  brilliancy;  have  lost  or  acquired  surrounding 
nebuls ;  or  have  had  wings,  tails,  or  other  peculiarities. 

££  3 
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•tart,  the  vessel  will  be  in  no  danger  of  sinking,  as  in  the  old 
tysteok.  This  method  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  stifihess 
and  Btreneth  of  the  vessel,  but  also  prevents  the  timbers  and 
flooring  nom  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rot,  occasioned  by 
moisture  and  stagnant  air.  Mr.  S.  opposes  the  notion  of  ships 
being  elastic,  and  contends  that  they  are  stronger  and  better 
in  proportion  as  they  are  non-clastic,  and  capable  of  resisting 
pressure  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  applied.  Consider- 
able advantage  he  alao  considers  must  attend  his  plan,  from 
Che  superior  stifiness  and  strength  of  the  decks,  composed  of 
frame-work  with  diagonal  binders,  so  that  the  deck,  instead 
of  being  a  series  of  parallel  boards,  having  very  little  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  susceptible  of  being  detached  in  any 
emergency,  will  present  a  continuous  mass  of  timber,  having 
its  grain  placed  m  all  directions  best  adapted  to  make  tlie 
greatest  possible  resistance  to  any  external  force.  There  are 
many  other  minor  improvements  m  this  new  metliod,  such  as 
obviatins  the  necessity  of  much  iron  work,  so  that  no  extra 
weight  IS  occasioned  by  the  filling-up  between  the  timbers ; 
less  ballast  is  required ;  much  old  ship  timber  can  be  used 
with  advantage  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  construction  of  a  74  gun 
ship,  178  trees,  of  50  feet  each,  are  saved. 


JSjcperimenti  an  dke  Vitalitj^  <^  Organised  Matter.  By  Alex- 

ASDBR  CsiCHTOXi  M.  2>.  —  [1814.] 

The  author  having  observed  that  organised  bodies  are  in- 
fluenced by  laws  very  different  from  those  of  chemistry,  that 
IWing  matter  overcomes  affinity  and  gravity,  and  that  when- 
ever life  ceases,  the  decomposition  of  organised  bodies  com- 
mences, seems  thence  to  mfer  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
matter,  or  that  organised  matter  still  retains  some  latent 
vitality,  notwithstanding  its  chemical  decomposition.  To  as- 
certain this  point,  he  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  dif- 
ferent vegetables,  on  dried  barks,  flowers,  &c.  using  decoctlonn 
of  vegetable  matter,  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases  in  jriass  tubes  over  mercury,  and  in  all  of  them, 
except  a  decomon  of  liquorice  root,  he  discovered  traces  c4* 
vitality  or  fructlBcation  in  a  few  days.  The  leaves  of  flowers 
he  always  found  yielded  the  greatest  quantities  of  organised 
or  vitalic  matter. 
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OS   THB   AKKAKGKMBaCT   OF    STAaS. 

rdoBiimff  to  l4e  Sidereal  PaH<fie 

leitk  lAe  Xebmlous  Pari;  or- 

cf  a  eriiieal  £jDanuMatwu    Bji 

cpntained  in  this  paper  are  intended  lo 
p«t  of  the  hesTens*  and  ateo  to  sbo«r  the 
between  the  two  opposite  extranesi  one 
-2^ch   ^  cbfr  BCBCBsitT  of  the  videlj  diffuied  and  leenH 

Butser ;  and  the  other  the  higUy  com- 
racted  globular  chistot  of 


At^xzx  t=!«  r-%31  aanber  of  ftart,  with  oebuloiitT  diipened 
?=.  jre  Koe  in  situations  that  deserve  to  be 


A  pcttOT  sricht  itar  m  ^e  midde  of  a  rery  bright  oebiiJa» 
iov«ii  :*?  ^  «ft«L  and  S"  brcMd. 

A^  cx^n;s«lT  fiwt  ncbuksitr  extended  fton  one  itv 
-  -  1  ar-A\;r  oce.  it  the  distance  of  about  S'  south  of  the 

7*  :  .-*.--r.?^Jienbie  Stan  are  involved  in  a  very  fiunt  ndbo- 
.•.-*.:;.   :c  >    :c  ♦   21  cx&ent. 

T'j.'.  <:^-5  irv  not  spread  in  equal  portions  over  the  crief- 
lal  *%*^.cc^  ^  evident  to  the  eve  of  eveir  one  who  directs 
2ls  '(vv  :.*■  :r.c3i  ia  a  clear  ni^t;  but  if  this  wanted  any 
-'^:*  C  'S^  s:ir-^u£es  would  ahundantiv  show  that  thegreateit 
-•  -=^-.  TT  -  th^lr  dlssribution  takes  place ;  ibr  while  in  mj sweeps, 
—i-  J  re- is  of  rfew  ot*  the  teIe«cope  were  without  a  sin^ 
«r^*.' :  :.^x:r»  wv::ii:T2ed  ererr  assignable  number,  inm  one  to 

U~h<Q  cl^ters  ot  stars  are  situated  in  very  rich  parts  o( 
:'**.;  hd^ers^  :I>e'v  art  generally  of  an  irregular  fbrm,  and  veo^ 
— r^-r:'-.-j:Iy  c*?!:ected :  tho«e  which  are  in  and  very  near  the 
r-.^T  v^y  Buy  indeed  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  portions  of 
!>.<>  frt'-dc  nus»  drawn  together  by  the  action  of  a  clustering 
fk.^wcT.  of  which  thev  tend  to  prove  the  existcsioe. 

The  s:ar»  at  these  clusters  are  in  gencriri  Tery  promis- 
cuo'jsly  scattered;  they  are,  however,  siMcientlj  drawn 
t..-^ther  to  show  that  they  form  separate  groups;  and,  ia 
naoy  p'.Acei..  a  defalcation  af  the  number  of  stars  surrounding 
the  cic$t«?rs  U  already  so  liar  advanced  as  to  indicate  a  tend- 
CDCT  to  tutxire  insulatioQ. 

The  outlines  oi  c\usxas  <&  iten  ve^  tucS^  ^kkvi  o€  the  hea* 
veosi  and  even  of  those  ihaX  arc  Xba^^axk^  «x«  w^&nok  w&- 
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fidently  defined  to  arrange  luch  clnstera  by  their  figpjre  ;  and,  ■ 
as  the  fijllowins  fusortiaent  contains  some  that  are  variously 
extended  and  difierently  compresHed,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
deccriptions  of  a  few  of  them,  that  the  power  which  has 
drawn  the  stars  together  must  liave  acted  under  different 
circunutances. 

A  ¥ery  compretsed 
cluster  of  nnsU,  and  some 
large    stars  ;     extended  . 

nearly  in  tlie  meridian;  ^^    ,    ,    r-f -.tw«n>;.f»yt^ j.' ,     j 
the  moat  compressed  part     >=Xi.-f.     *'^^d^^-''t-*  -i- 

a  about  8'  long  and  2'      +.^■^^1'^+  ++  j"'"    , 
broad,  with  manjr  stairs    ^.  "^  +   v-*-  +  '^A-     T      +     i.^  ' 
acattercd  around  it  to  a     .      +],     '*^).<h'^.,'^  "^  ^     y"** 
considerable  distance.  "i    t*-  y    ''    •i-'^  ^       '"    + 

The  construction  of  this  duster  may  have  arisen  from  the 
ntuation  of  many  stare  in  the  same  plane,  drawn  towards  a 
centre  by  the  clustering  power;  for  any  plane  seen  obliquely 
will  have  the  appearance  of  an  extended  form. 

A  large    cluster    of  v  ■■-  t  +  -h.)    -V  ^  j. 

start  of  a  middling  size,  ■,  .      ■"  +  +.^     *>(■'*'  +   "^ 

irregularly      extended,  'l\   j,  ,   "'^'*"''++      "•"  ^ 

and  considerably  rich.      ^  "^-iTt"  v'^i'-J^Si-'t-**'.     "^ 
Tlie  stars  are  chiefly  in      +       +  *i^i 
rows.  "■  i  -  +      j"'"^ » -  i 

Here   each    row  of^;.-  ++"^. '  ■^Kiv- ^ 
stars  may  have  a  dif-    ^j,"^ ■.■--)-   +^    a-v^     ■        ^      -f- 
fercat     preponderating      -j+v      -1-*-      '^'j        -V''" 
attraction,    but    every        +     .  "i"     '*^.     "^  A--^ 

row  will  attract  all  the  t-^  •«-      '    Jr 

other  rows ;  nay,  from  the  laws  of  gravitation  it  is  evident) 
that  there  must  be  somewhere,  in  all  the  rows  together,  the 
scat  of  a  preponderating  clustering  power,  which  will  act  upon 
all  the  stars  m  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  globular  Cluitert  of  Start. — The  objects  of  this  col- 
lection are  of  a  sufficient  brightness  to  be  seen  with  any  good 
common  telesct^,  in  which  they  appear  like  telescopic  comets^ 
or  bright  nebote  and  under  tliis  msguise  we  owe  their  dis- 
covery to  many  eminent  astronomers ;  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  most  beautiful  and  artificial  construction,  the  ap- 
iilication  of  high  powers,  not  only  of  penetrating  into  space, 
Dut  also  of  magnifying,  arc  absolutely  necessary. 

Oct.  4.  1810.     40-feet  telescope.    Space-penetrating  power 

191.68.     Magnifying  power  2S0.     HaVtng,  \m»^tv  a.  «'^c\«^ 

time  at  the  teleacope  to  prepare  t\\c  eye  ^(i\i«Vj  ^«t  %tws^ 
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laoref  which  are  in  the  leas  rich  parts,  or  what  may  be  called 
-tlie  varnishing  borders  of  the  milky  way :  for  tliis  immense 
stratum  of  stars  does  not  break  off  abruptly,  as  generally  re- 
presented in  maps,  but  gradually  becomes  invisible  to  the  eye 
when  the  stars  are  no  longer  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  tlte 
impression  of  luilkiness. 

Now,  since  the  stars  of  the  milky  way  are  permanently  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  power  whereby  they  are  irresistibly 
drawn  into  groups,  we  may  be  certain  tliat  from  mere  cluster- 
ing stars,  they  will  be  gradually  compressed  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  accumulation,  more  or  less  rcsembhng  die 
state  of  some  of  tlie  263  objects  by  which  tlie  operation  of 
the  clustering  power  has  been  laid  open  to  our  view,  till  they 
come  up  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  ripening  period  of  the 
globular  form,  and  total  insulation  ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  milky  way  must  be  finally  broken  up,  and  cease  to  be 
a  stratum  of  scattered  stars. 

We  may  also  draw  a  very  important  additional  conclusion 
from  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  milky  way ;  for  the  state 
into  which  the  incessant  action  of  tlie  clustering  power  has 
brought  it  at  present,  is  a  kind  of  chronometer  that  may  be 
used  to  measure  the  time  of  its  past  and  future  existence ; 
and  although  we  do  not  know  tne  rate  of  going  of  tills 
mysterious  chronometer,  it  is  nevertheless  ccrtani,  that,  since 
the  breaking  up  of  the  parts  o£  the  milky  way  affords  a  proof 
tliat  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  it  equally  bears  witness  that  it^ 
jiast  duration  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  infinite. 


On  some  new  JEkctnhchemical  Phenomena,     Btj   WiLLiA^t 
Thohas  BRASDEy  Esq, —  [1815.] 

When  compound  bodies,  capable  of  transmitting  electricity, 
are  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  their  proxi- 
mate and  ultimate  elements  are  separated  witli  uniform  phe- 
nomena ;  neids  are  attracted  towards  the  positively  electrified 
surface,  and  alkaline  and  inflammable  substances  take  an 
opposite  direction,  and  collect  at  tlie  negative  pole. 

Of  the  tfAviMte  chemical  elements  of  bodies,  the  greater 
number  exhibit  the  last-mentioned  character,  and  a  few  only 
appear  to  be  attracted  towarils  the  positive  extremity  of  the 
V  oltaic  instrument ;  and  as  bodies  possessed  of  dissimilar 
ilectrical  powers  attract  each  other,  it  lias  been  concluded 
that  the  innerent  electrical  state  of  the  former  is  positive,  that 
of  the  latter  negative. 

When  the  iiame  of  a  candle  is  placed  \>viVK  ecu  V«^^'^^'^^^'^ 
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ras  cocakiervd  bj*  Mr.  CaA- 
u  ir^*^'"^^  che  MTingr  ot*  eiecCiical  fluid  Iroin  die 

Tus  iztfclasfc  SiDCt  •x'««x.  of  oiL  of  spent  of  wine,  and  of 
^■■it  -IT*"  £aik  QCiT  ccartkxt  poftltite  dectnatr :  dry  MNip,  on 
tae   ^c^rxTT.  laii'  tbe  fizie  oc  pbosphonu.  under  the  nine 

wgHiic  electncitT. 
C:nhbeg tion'f  cxperisient.  and  found  that,  ishtn 
in  weak  actun.  the  n^gativ^  suiucf 
IxcaoLe  hoc  ioooer  dian  the  positive,  but  that  the 
■Dcke  iod  i&uce  oc  th«  candle  vere  Tisiblr  attracted  towards 
is.  I  jcw  remrrcd  the  candk,  and  substituted  tbe  fiarae  ot 
pru»c ccr^a.  vi^n  the  i^jueaiauces  wiere  exactly  rvrersed: 
dte  p08^t;ire  sxrshcft  nov  bctiHK  ooiuiderabl j  waiaiet  than 
tae  zeKXxrre.  lad  iht  dame  and  smoke  of  die  pbospbonis 
vers  DcvfrriilT  directed  opoo  it.  I  conceived*  tfaerefbre, 
xhaz  tLe  &in:e  'ji  tiw  caxKfie  vas  attracted  by  the  negadre 
pi: Id.  *j:  crrjseipence  cc  the  carbon  and  hrdiogen  with  whidi  k 
jbodsdd^  md  chat  the  rapid  formation  of  acid  matter  daring 
Vje  ccc-i)i.s$cior.  of  the  phosphorus,  was  the  cause  of  its 
izrrscticc  z^w-irds  the  ptxsxtrre  pole :  in  short,  that  the  appear- 
laces  were  cocf  istent  vich  the  known  laws  of  electro-chemkal 
attract:  *c 

Tbe  anracti^n  of  acfds  br  the  positiTelr  electrified  soriaoe. 
and  of  alkalies  and  iadimmables  br  that  which  is  n^ativelv 
elecchned.  k  thtis  easilj  exhAMted ;  and  the  theorj  whicn 
resanis  their  mutual  attractire  energies,  as  dependent  upon 
the..-  opposite  eiectricai  states,  is  condrmed  by  experiments, 
not  less  decisive  than  those  in  which  tlie  Voltaic  instrument 
was  emplored. 

Or  the  former  ciass.  phosphorus  in  slow  and  in  r^id  con- 
bustioo.  and  benzoic  acidi  furnish  the  most  striking  instances  ; 
and  cf  the  btter.  the  combustion  of  potassium  and  camplior 
are  excellent  examples. 


Some  EgpervmtnU  an  the  Ccmbuaimm  of  Am  Diamottd  and 
other  Car6omaceous  Subtianees.    By  Sir  Humfbrky  Djtry* 

In  the  rerr  first  trials  on  the  combustion  of  tlie  diamond. 
I  ascertained  a  drcumstance  that  I  believe  has  not  been 
noticed  before;  viz.  that  the  diamond,  when  strongly  ignited 
by  the  lens  in  a  thin  capsule  i3/(  platinum,  perforated  with 
many  orifices,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  continues 
to  bum  in  oxygen  gas,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  focus. 
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Tlie  Imht  it  affords  is  steady,  and  of  so  brilliant  a  red,  as  to 
be  visible  in  the  brightest  sunshine ;  and  the  heat  produced 
is  so  great,  tliat  in  one  experiment,  in  which  three  fragments 
of  diamonds  weighing  1.84  grains  only  were  burnt,  a  fine  wire 
of  platinum  used  for  attaching  them  to  the  tray  was  fused, 
and  that  some  time  after  the  diamonds  were  removed  out  of 
the  focus. 

From  the  results  of  different  experiments,  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  diamond  affords  no  other  substance  by  its  combustion 
than  pure  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that  the  process  is  merely  a- 
solution  of  diamond  in  oxygen,  without  any  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  gas ;  for  the  slight  absorption  in  the  second 
experiment  is  scarcely  more  than  a  compensation  for  tlie 
volume  occupied  by  tlie  diamonds  consumed. 

It  is  likewise  evident,  that  in  the  combustion  of  tlie  different 
kinds  of  charcoal,  water  is  produced ;  and  from  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  of  the  gas,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  water  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
existing  in  the  charcoal. 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible  between  diamond 
and  the  purest  charcoal,  is,  that  the  last  contains  a  minute 
portion  of  hydrogen ;  but  can  a  quantity  of  an  element,  less 
in  some  cases  tlian  xtTiiTiv  P^^  of  the  weight  of  the  substance, 
occasion  so  great  a  difference  in  physical  and  chemical 
diaractcrs  ?  This  is  possible,  yet  it  is  contrary  to  analogy ; 
and  I  am  more  inclined  to  adopt  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Tennant, 
that  the  difference  depends  upon  crystallisation.  Transparent 
solid  bodies  are  in  general  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  corpuscular  arrangements  which 
give  to  matter  the  power  of  transmitting  and  polarising  light, 
are  likewise  connected  with  its  relations  to  electricity ;  and 
water,  the  hydrates  of  the  alkalies,  and  a  number  of  other 
bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electricity  when  fluid,  become 
non-conductors  in  their  crystallised  form.  > 

A  small  diamond,  weighing  A5  of  a  grain,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  intense  ignition,  by  the  great  lens  of  the  Florentine 
Museum,  in  hydrogen  gas  for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  but 
the  gas  suffered  no  change,  and  the  diamond  had  undergone 
no  diminution  of  weight,  and  was  not  altered  in  appearance. 
Charcoal,  after  being  intensely  ignited  in  chlorine,  is  not 
altered  in  its  conducting  power  or  colour ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  minute  quantity  of 
hydrogen  is  not  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  between  tlic 
physiw  properties  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal 
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porUoD  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  was  attended  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  slight  deliriutn  of 
short  duration.  Ulceration  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
as  low  as  the  anterior  comu  of  the  lateral  Tentride,  but  not 
communicating  with  it,  Mras  attended  with  paralysis  of  both 
arms. 

In  a  case  of  a  penetrating  wound  into  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  with  bone  forced  into  its  substance,  while  there 
was  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  no  effects  were 
produced,  except  when  the  circulation  was  much  increased ; 
and  then  only  head-ache  and  numbness  in  the  left  side. 

Pressure  upon  the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  neck,  by  coagu- 
lated blood,  produced  paralytic  affections  of  the  arms  and  legs; 
all  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  were  carried  on  for 
thirty-five  days,  but  the  urine  and  stools  passed  involuntarily. 

Blood  extravasated  in  tlie  central  part  of  the  medulla  in  the 
neck,  was  attended  with  paralytic  affection  of  the  legs  but  not 
of  the  arms. 

In  a  case  where  the  substance  of  the  medulla  was  lacerated 
in  the  neck,  there  was  paralysis  in  all  the  parts  below  the 
laceration  ;  the  lining  of  the  oesophagus  was  so  sensible,  that 
fK>lids  could  not  be  swallowed,  on  account  of  the  pain  they 
occasioned. 

Where  the  medulla  in  the  back  was  completely  divided, 
there  was  momentary  loss  of  sight,  loss  of  memory  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  permanent  insensibility  in  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body.  The  skin  above  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow 
|)erspired ;  that  below  did  not.  The  wounded  spinal  marrow 
appeared  to  be  extremely  sensible. 


On  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  i/te  Pulse.    By  Dr.  Pakrw 

Dr.  p.  takes  a  review  of  the  different  theories  which  liave 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  pulsation, 
observing  that  the  greater  part  of  physiologists  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  opinion  of  Haller,  that  pulsation  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  heart. 

His  view,  however,  of  the  question  is  much  simpler ;  on 
examining  different  arteries  where  they  were  exposed  to  no 
obstruction  or  pressure,  he  found  that  they  had  no  pulse :  by 
pressing  the  finger  on  an  artery  over  a  sott  part  of  the  body, 
which  yielded  sufficiently  to  the  pressure,  no  pulse  was  mani- 
fested ;  but  whenever  an  artery  was  pressed  av^i  ^^\Al'^V', 
then  a  pulse  was  immediately  found.  We  t«^^\«A  >ias»fe 
operations  several  times,  and  unlfortnVy  {o^mti  ^e  «ixcv^  ^SR^^x^ 
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Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  pulse  is  nothing  more  tlian 
the  re««ction  or  impetus  of  the  blood  to  maintain  its  regubr 
motion.  The  arteries  appear  only  as  canals  through  wbii-h 
the  blood  fiow^  in  a  unitbrm  and  continuous  current :  dimi- 
pkh  the  diameter  of  the  canals,  and  a  pulse  is  immediately 
perceived.  At  everv  junction  of  a  vein  with  an  artery,  tlie 
■temal  diameter  of  the  latter  is  diminislied,  and  hence  a 
pulse  always  appears. 


Ejcperiments  and  ObserrtUkms  on  the  Colours  used  in  Paint' 
imge  by  the  AncienU.     By  Sir  H.  Dait.  —  [1815.] 

The  works  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Vitruvius,  aiid 
Ftiny,  contain  descriptions  of  the  substances  used  bj*  tlie  an- 
cients as  pigments  ;  but  hitherto,  I  believe,  no  ezperimentsJ 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  them,  or  to  imitate  such 
of  them  as  are  peculiar.  The  experiments  of  this  philo« 
sopher  have  been  made  upon  colours  found  in  the  badu  of 
Titus,  and  the  ruins  called  the  baths  of  Livia,  and  in  tlie  re- 
mains of  other  palaces  and  baths  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii.  He  was  enabled  to  select  with  his  own 
hands  specimens  of  the  different  pigments  that  have  been 
found  in  vases  discovered  in  the  excavations  lately  made  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  colours  fixed  on  the  walls,  or  detached  in  iragments 
of  stucco :  and  he  was  allowed  actually  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  colours  of  the  celebrated  picture  **  Nozze  Aidobrao- 
dmc  :**  but  he  adds.  '^  Wlien  the  preservation  of  a  woric  of 
art  was  concerned,  L  made  my  researches  upon  mere  atoms 
of  the  colour,  taken  from  a  place  where  the  loss  was  imper- 
ceptible :  and,  without  having  injured  any  of  the  precious 
remains  of  antiquity,  I  flatter  m}'8elf  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
some  information,  not  without  interest  to  scientific  men  as 
well  as  to  artists,  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  practical  applica- 
tions." 

Of  the  lied  Colours  ^  the  Ancients.  —  Of  these,  three  spe- 
cies are  mentioned :  one  bright  and  approacliing  to  orange ; 
another  dull-red ;  and  a  third,  a  purplish-red.     On  exposing 
the  bright-red  to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  it  became  darker-red ; 
and  on  increasing  the  heat  by  a  blow-pipe,  it  fiised^nto  a 
mass   having   the  appearance   of  lithai^,  and  wl»ich  wni 
proved^  to  be  tins  substance  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids :  this  co\o\tt  \&  cotA^c^^evitly  minium,  or  the 
rod  oxide  of  Imd.    ^y  olY\er  ^QeiMiw%«^\vwidEi  «x«;  \fu>cc3i^kisl^ 
deacribcdy  he  found  iVuit  iW  dv\\  t«^  cc^wa  \&  «sw  \t«»\  ^»^^x 
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ind  the  purplish-red  was  proved  to  be  an  ochre  of  a  dif- 
ferent tint. 

In  examining  the  fresco-paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  he 
found  that  these  colours  had  been  all  used,  the  ochres  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  shades  of  the  figures,  and  the  minium  in  the 
ornaments  on  the  borders.  He  found  another  red  on  the 
walls,  of  a  tint  different  from  those  in  the  vase,  and  much 
brighter,  and  which  had  been  employed  in  various  apart- 
ments, and  formed  the  basis  of  the  colouring  of  the  niche, 
and  other  parts  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  Laocoon  is 
said  to  have  been  found :  this  proved  to  be  vermilion  or 
cinnabar ;  for,  on  heating  it  with  iron  filings,  quicksilver  was 
.  procured. 

In  the  picture  already  mentioned,  the  <*  Nozze  Aldobran* 
dine/'  the  reds  are  all  ochres :  on  these  reds  the  action  of 
acids,  of  alkalies,  and  of  chlorine  could  discover  no  traces 
either  of  minium  or  vermilion  in  the  picture. 

'  Of  ike  Yellows  of  the  Ancients,  —  A  large  earthen  pot, 
found  in  one  of  tlie  chambers  of  the  batlis  of  Titus,  contained 
a  quantitv  of  jrellow  paint,  which,  when  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal examination,  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre  with 
chalk.  There  were  three  different  yellows;  two  of  them 
proved  to  be  yellow  ochres  mixed  with  chalk  in  different  pro- 
portioni ;  and  the  third,  a  yellow  ochre,  mixed  with  red  oxide 
of  lead  or  miniam. 

CftAe  Blue  Colours  ef  tke  Ancients.  ^  Different  shades  of 
blue  are  used  in  the  different  apartments  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  several  very  fine  blues  exist  in  the  mixtures  of  their  co- 
lours. These  blues  are  of  different  hues,  according  as  they 
contain  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  carbonate  of  Time;  but, 
when  this  carbonate  is  dfissolved  by  acids,  they  present  the 
same  body  colour,  a  very  fine  blue  powder,  similar  to  the  best 
smalt  or  ultramarine,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  which  docs  not 
lose  its  colour  by  being  heated  to  redness;  but  which  becomes 
agglutinated  and  semifused  at  a  white  heat. 

Cfandeni  Greens. — The  deep  sea-green  colouring  matter, 
taken  from  the  ceiling  of  the  chambers  called  the  baths  of 
Livia,  proved  to  be  soluble  in  acids,  with  efferves<^nce ;  and 
when  precipitated  from  acids,  it  was  re-dissolved  in  solutioD 
of  ammonia,  giving  it  a  bright  blue,  produced  by  copper. 
There  are  several  afferent  shades  of  green  employed  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  and  on  the  fragments  found  near  the  monu- 
ment of  Caius  Cestius :  there  were  three  different  varieties ; 
one,  which  approached  to  olive,  was  ti^e  coicoKiQkTk  ^«klw  ^«k^ 
of  Verona ;  anotherp  wliich  was  a  paVe  ^9A!&  ^^«w^\^^  '^^^^ 
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character  of  carbonate  of  copper,  mixed  with  chalk ;  and  a 
third,  which  was  a  sea-green,  was  a  combination  of  capper 
mixed  with  the  blue  copper  frit. 

Cf  the  Purple  of  the  AnciaUe. — This  waa  regarded  at 
their  most  beautiful  colour,  and  was  prepared  from  shdl-fish. 
According  to  Mtruvius,  the  colour  differed  according  to  the 
country  from  which  the  shell-fiah  waa  brought ;  that  it  afforded 
a  colour  deeper  and  more  approaching  to  violet  from  the 
nortliem  countries,  and  a  redder  colour  from  the  southern 
coasts.  Tlie  finest  purple  had  a  tint  like  that  of  a  deep-co- 
loured rose ;  and  in  painting,  it  was  laid  on  to  give  the  last 
lustre  to  the  sandyx,  a  composition  made  by  calcining  toge- 
ther red  ochre  and  sandarach,  and  which,  it  is  inferred^  must 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  our  crimson* 


An  Account  rf»ome  Experimenii  wiA  a  large  FUfioic  Baitenf. 
By  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  F.R.S.—  [1816.] 

The  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  this  apparatus  are  con- 
nected together  in  the  usual  order  by  leaden  atraps ;  they 
•re  six  feet  long,  by  two  feet  eight  inches  broad,  each  plate 
presenting  32  square  feet  of  surface.  All  the  {dales  are  at* 
tached  to  a  strong  wooden  frame,  suspended  by  ropes  and 
pulleys,  which,  being  balanced  by  counterpoises,  is  easily  low* 
ered  and  elevated,  so  as  to  immerse  the  j^tes  in  the  add,  or 
raise  them  out  of  it  at  pleasure. 

The  first  trials  of  the  power  of  this  instrument  were  made 
in  Julv  1815,  in  the  presence  of  several  philosophical  friends; 
but  the  effects  then  fell  verv  short  of  mjr  expectations,  aris- 
ing, as  I  aflerwards  found,  n'om  a  defect  in  the  construction, 
which  has  been  since  remedied,  and  another  copper-plats 
added  to  each  member  of  the  series*  so  that  every  cell  now 
contains  one  sine  and  two  copper-plates,  and  each  surface  of 
zinc  is  opposed  to  a  aurftce  of  copper* 

Tbe  battery  was  moderately  excited  by  a  charge  of  one 
part  acid,  diluted  with  40  parU  of  water. 

Exp,  1.  A  platina  and  a  ^Id  wire  beinff  connected  and 
introduced  into  the  electrical  cucuit,  the  platina  was  instantly 
Ignited ;  tbe  gold  remained  unaffected, 

Exp,  2.  A  similar  arrangement  of  gold  and  silver  wires. 
The  gold  was  ignited,  the  silver  not 

Exp,  S.    The  «am«  vi'wK  %Qld  and  cowper.    No  perceptible 
difference  in  the  sVat^o^  \igDi>a&Tk\\i^\LT&RXa^^s^ 
red. 
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JS^.  4.  Gold  and  iron.  The  iron  was  ignited ;  the  gold 
unchanged. 

£xp.  5.  Platina  and  iron.  The  iron  ignited  instantly  at 
the  point  of  contact,  next  the  pole  of  the  lottery.  Tlien  the 
platma  became  ignited  through  its  whole  extent.  After  this 
the  iron  became  more  intensely  heated  than  the  platina,  and 
the  ignition  of  the  latter  decreased. 

£xp.  6.  Platina  and  zinc  The  platina  was  ignited :  tlie 
zinc  was  not ;  but  melted  at  the  point  of  contact*  In  a  sub- 
sequent experiment,  the  zinc  did  not  melt ;  but  the  platina 
ignited  as  before. 

JBacp,  7.  Zinc  and  iron*  The  iron  was  ignited :  the  zinc 
bore  the  heat  without  fusing. 

Exp.  8.  Lead  and  platina.  The  lead  fused  at  the  point 
of  contact. 

£ip.  9.  Tin  and  platina.  The  tin  fused  at  the  point  of 
ocmtact.  No  ignition  o£  either  wire  took  place  in  the  two 
last  experiments. 

jEajK  10.  Zinc  and  silver.  The  zinc  was  ignited  before  it 
melted:  the  silver  was  not  ignited. 

Eacp.  II.  Alternations  of  platina  and  silver,  three  times 
repeated :  all  the  platina  wires  were  ignited,  and  none  of  the 
silver. 

JExp.  12.  One  zinc  wire  between  two  platina:  both  the 
platina  wires  were  ignited,  the  zinc  not. 

Exp.  IS.  One  iron  between  two  platina.  Both  the  latter 
first  Ignited ;  then  the  iron,  which  soon  became  most  heated 
and  fused. 

From  the  foregoing  results,  the  order  of  the  conducting 
powers  of  the  metals  tried  is  nher,  zinc^  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  platina.  Tin  and  lead  fuse  so  immediately  at  the  point 
of  contact,  that  they  cannot  be  placed.  Between  gola  and 
copper  the  difference  is  trifling ;  and  with  regard  to  platina 
and  iron,  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  this  circumstance, 
seem  to  be  affected  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  order  of  the  above  metals,  as  conductors 
of  electricity,  nearly  follows  that  of  tlieir  powers  to  conduct 
heat 

In  an  experiment  in  which  equal  lengths  of  two  platina  wires, 
of  unequal  diameter,  (the  larger  being  ^,  tl»e  smaller  ^  of 
an  indi,)  were  placed  together  in  the  circuit  parallel  to  each 
otlier,  the  thicker  wire  was  ignited,  because  it  conveyed  more 
electricity  without  proportional  increase  cfi  cxMAIvc^^a:^^^.^^ 
When  connected  coDtinuottsly,  the  otdet  ^  V^gN^^v^  ^%^ 
reversed* 
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■  The  experiments  which  I  now  proceed  to  mention,  were 
made  with  tlic  battery  in  a  high  state  of  excitation  ;  and  I 
consider  them  as  representing  nearly  the  maximum  of  effijct 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  As  the  quantity  of  add 
was  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  that  previously  added, 
often  almost  spent  before  fresh  was  put  in,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  exactly  wnat  proportion  it  bore  to  the  water ;  perhaps 
the  largest  may  be  stated  at  about  t^.  On  this,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  I  found  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  sulphuric 
acids  to  produce  the  most  powerful  and  permanent  effects. 

Exp.  1.  Five  feet  six  mches  of  platina  wire,  ^f^  of  ^ 
inch  in  duuneter,  were  heated  red  tliroughout,  visible  in  full 
daylight. 

Exp.  2.  Eight  feet  six  inches  of  platina  wire,  -f^  of  an 
inch  m  diameter,  were  heated  red. 

Exp.  S.  A  bar  of  platina,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  square,  and 
2^  inches  long,  was  also  heated  red,  and  fused  at  the  end ; 
and, 

'  Exp.  4.  A  round  bar  of  the  same  metal,  -f^q  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  2\  inches  in  length,  was  heated  bright^ed 
throughout. 

Exp.  5.  Fine  points  of  boxwood  charcoal  intensely  ignited 
in  chlorine,  neither  suffered  any  change,  nor  produced  any 
in  the  gas.     The  result  was  sinular  when  heated  in  azote. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
degree  of  heat  produced  at  either  pole  of  the  battery,  by 
placing  two  small  earthenware  cups,  each  containing  an  equal 
weight  of  mercury,  in  the  circuit,  and  connected  together  by 
a  platina  wire  of  such  size  and  length  as  to  be  kept  constantly 
ignited.  Tlie  mercury  in  the  cup  connected  with  the  zinc 
end  of  the  battery  attained,  in  20  minutes^  temperature  of 
121%  that  in  the  other  cup  112*'. 

The  battery,  even  in  its  most  active  state,  coomiunicated 
no  charge  to  the  Leyden  phial. 


On  the  Safety  Lamp.    By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

In  an  introduction  to  his  paper  on  the  subject,  iSir  Humphiy 

Davy  observes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  converse  with  persons 

in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  collieries  where  explosions  have 

happened  from  the  fire-damp,  and  not  to  be  stroi^ly  affected 

hy  the  accounts  they  give  of  the  destruction  of  human  life, 

and  the  variety  o£  Y\\itcv«ci\  iciv^^rj^  ^\C\c^>n»«  been  produced 

hy  these  dreadful  accvdenxa.    '^^  «k.  ivE^^.^  ^tk^^m^x^  Nse^  ^^s^ 

Fe\\\r\^  colliery  94?  persotw&Yret^^^%\;co^^^,«sA\x«w\^  v&Tsasss\ 
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fiunities  plunged  into  deep  distreM;  and  the  rrequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  caUstrophei,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provements in  the  ventilation  of  the  mines,  and  the  continued 
activity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  works,  had 
ahnost  produced  a  feeling  of  despair  in  the  minds  of  many 
benevolent  persons  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  remedy 
BidScicntly  simple  and  economical  to  be  used  in  the  mines. 

When  he  found  that  explosive  mixtures,  admitted  through 
narrow  metallic  canals,  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  burnt 
only  at  the  sur&ce  where  they  issued,  he  had  hopes  of  keep- 
ing  up  a  constant  flame  from  explosive  mixtures  issuing  from 
tubes  or  canals ;  but,  on  trying  this,  even  in  atmospherical  air, 
it  failed.  Conceiving  that  tlie  failure  was  owing  to  tlie  great 
cooling  powers  of  tlie  metallic  sides  of  the  canal,  it  occurred 
lo  Iiim  to  try  the  metallic  wire-flame  sieves,  and  with  these 
lie  had  perfect  success. 

lie  inclosed  a  very  small  lamp  in  a  cylinder  made  of  wire- 
gauze,  huving  6400  apertures  in  the  square  inch,  and  closed 
all  apertures  except  those  of  the  gauie,  and  introduced 
the  lamp  burning  brightly  within  the  cylinder  into  a  large  jar, 
containing  several  quarts  of  the  most  explosive  mixture  of  gai, 
from  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  air;  the  flame  of  the  wick  im- 
mediately disappeared,  or  rather  was  lost,  for  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a  feeble,  but 
steady,  flame  of  a  green  colour,  which  burnt  for  some  minutes, 
till  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  explosive  power  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

^  ire-gauze  may  therefore  be  substituted  for  horn  or  glass 
in  the  safc-lan terns,  or  safe-lamps  to  be  used  in  the  collieries, 
and  no  air-feeders  below  the  'name  will  be  necessary.  Tlie 
wire-gauze  admits  a  free  circulation  of  air,  while  it  emits  con- 
siderably more  light  tlian  common  horn.  Sir  Humphry  has 
had  small  cylindrical  caps  of  wire-gauze  made  to  fit  small 
lamps  by  a  screw,  which  are  almost  as  portable  as  a  common 
candle  without  a  candlestick ;  and  which  arc  trimmed  and 
supplied  with  oil  through  safe  apertures,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  off  the  cap.  A  similar  cap  may  be  used 
with  the  common  candles  of  the  colliers  introduced  by  an 
aperture  made  tight  with  moist  pipe-clay.  Brass-wire  gauze 
of  the  proper  de^ee  of  fineness  is  manuiactured  for  the  use 
of  mills  and  for  sieves.  Ganze  which  contained  3600  aper- 
tures  in  a  square  inch,  is  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  explosion 
used  a5Bcylinder;but  it  did  not  beu*  the  proof  of  a  concentred 
explosi<m  from  a  dose  glaai  veueU  Game  oi  KfiKlvQet^'^^'^^ 
to  the  tquan  inch  itooa,  however,  ftiVa  wv««  \««x.    ftt'^** 
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generally  used  gauze  of  6400  apertures ;  and  he  has  teeo 
plated  wire-gauze,  which  is  sold  at  Edinburgh,  so  fine,  that 
the  square  inch  contains  13,200  apertures. 

With  the  wire-safe-lamp,  or  guarded  candle,  the  miner  maj 
explore  all  parts  of  the  mine  where  explosive  mixtures  extst, 
and  the  state  of  the  flame  will  show  him  the  degree  o£  con- 
tamination of  the  air.  As  the  fire-damp  mixes  witli  the  air, 
die  flame  will  enlarge.  When  the  fire-oamp  has  reached  its 
explosive  point,  his  cylinder  will  be  filled  with  flame ;  but  the 
flame  of  his  wick  will  appear  within  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp. 
As  the  inflammable  gas  increases  in  quantity,  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  will  disappear,  and  the  flame  in  his  c}'lindcr  will  become 
paler ;  and  this  ought  to  be  a  signal  to  him  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  workings.  For  when  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp  is  ex- 
Unguished,  though  the  air  may  be  sufficiently  respirable  to 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  way,  yet  it  cannot  be  breathed 
safisly  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Thus  it  appears  from  these  experiments,  tliat  no  new  lamp 
or  other  apparatus  is  necessary  to  prevent  explosions  ;  that 
the  lamps  now  in  use,  when  covered  with  a  wire-gauze  screen, 
are  not  only  perfectly  sufficient  to  preserve  the  miners  from 
an  danger,  but  even  may  be  used  to  consume  the  fire-damp 
by  burning  it  to  show  them  light.  By  surrounding  the  lamp 
with  a  fine  wire-gauze  screen,  saturatmg  the  screen  with  fire- 
damp and  inflaming  the  whole,  the  wire,  if  fine,  and  the  aper- 
tures not  exceeding  ^'^th  of  an  inch,  may  be  made  red  hot  with- 
out exploding  the  circumambient  fire-damp.  With  a  small  por- 
tion of  fire-damp  in  the  screen,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  visible ; 
but  when  a  considerable  portion  is  thrown  into  it,  the  whole 
becomes  one  entire  flame.  In  this  manner  the  carburettcd 
hydrogen  gas  may  be  burned  under  the  screen  without  the 
least  danger  of  exploding  the  gas  around  it. 

The  present  paper  contains  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  smallest  number  of  apertures  in  a  square  inch 
which  can  be  used  without  danger  of  exploding.  Wire- 
gauze  ha\'ing  apertures  ,'^th  of  an  inch,  when  the  wire  became 
red  hot,  exploded ;  but  gauze  with  apertures  only  of  -^  were 
pcrfiectly  secure  even  with  the  neatest  heat.  In  some  of  his 
experiments,  Sir  Humphry  used  gauze  having  6000  apertures 
ma  square  inch,  which  was  found  as  perfectly  secure  as  a 
brick  wall  could  have  been  against  explosion. 
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On  the  Influence  of  the  Nerves.    By  Dr.  Wilson  Philip^ 

It  has  been  long  known  that  when  the  nerves  which  supply 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  deranged  or  divided,  the  powers  of 
the  muscle  are  interfered  with,  and  that  any  injury  done  to 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs  of  secretion,  interrupt  or 
modify  the  functions  oi  the  gland,  and  the  composition  of  the 
secretion. 

That  tiie  function  of  digestion  is  comiected  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  Dr.  Philip  proves  by  feed- 
ing rabbits  with  parsley,  and  immediately  afler  dividing 
tliose  nerves  in  the  neck.  Afler  some  hours  the  animal  was 
killed,  and  the  parsley  found  unchanged  in  the  stomach.  In 
another  experiment  Uie  rabbit  was  fed,  and  the  nerves  divided 
as  before  ;  their  extremities  were  covered  with  tin  foil,  and 
the  hair  opposite  the  stomach  being  removed,  a  shilling  was 
laid  upon  that  spot ;  the  foil  and  the  shilling  were  then  con- 
nected with  a  battery  of  47  four-inch  plates,  the  action  of 
which  was  continued  by  dilute  muriatic  acid  for  twenty-six 
hours,  when  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  parsley  was  as  per- 
fectly digested,  says  Dr.  Philip,  as  in  the  stomacli  of  a  healthy 
rabbit.  Hence  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  concludes,  that  ner\'ous  in- 
fluence and  galvanic  influence  lure  identical. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  relates  principally  to  the  gener- 
ation of  heat  in  animals,  wliich  Dr.  Philip  refers,  with  Mr. 
Brodie,  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves.  He  considers  animal 
heat  as  a  secretion. 


Sonie  Account  of  the  Peet  of  those  Animals  wo^  progressive  * 
Motion  can  be  carried  on  in  Opposition  to  Gravity,     By 
Sir  EfERJitD  Home.  —  [1817.] 

The  iacerta  gecko,  a  native  of  Java,  possesses  this  power: 
it  is  an  aiiimal.  of  considerable  size,  weighing  above  five 
ounces.  Each  foot  has  Eve  toes,  which  terminate  in  a  crooked 
claw :  round  the  toe  there  are  a  set  of  transverse  open- 
ings or  pockets  with  serrated  edges.  When  these  attach 
themselves  to  the  wall,  the  pockets  are  extended  by  a  set  of 
muscles  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  each, 
and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to  keep 
die  foot  attached  to  Uie  wall,  and  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  The  structure  of  the  top  of  the  head  of  the 
echineis  remora,  or  sucking-fish,  and  the  structure  of  the  feet 
of  flies,  must  be  similar. 


G48      HERSCHEL  ON  TUB  MILKY  WAY  OF  THE  HBAVIItg. 

Cfihe  CotistrucHon  and  Extent  of  the  Milktf  Way.    B^  Sir 

TV.  Hersceel.  —  [1818.] 

Of  all  the  celestial  objects,  consisting  of  stars  not  viiibk 
to  the  eye,  the  milky  way  is  the  most  striking ;  its  gcncrsl 
appearance,  without  applying  a  telescope  to  it,  is  that  of  t 
zone,  surrounding  our  situation  in  the  solar  system,  in  the 
shape  of  a  succession  of  differently-condensed  patches  of 
brightness,  intermixed  with  others  of  a  fainter  tinge. 

llic  breadth  of  tlie  milky  way  appears  to  be  very  unequal 
In  a  few  places  it  does  not  exceed  nve  degrees;  but,  in  serenl 
constellations,  it  is  extended  from  10  to  16.  In  its  course  it 
runs  nearly  120  degrees  in  a  divided  clustering  stream,  of 
which  tlie  two  branches  between  Serpentarius  and  Antinom 
are  expanded  over  more  than  22  degrees. 

Tliat  the  sun  is  within  its  plane,  may  be  seen  by  an  ob- 
server, in  tne  latitude  of  about  60  degrees  ;  for,  when  at  iOO 
degrees  of  right  ascension,  the  milky  way  is  in  the  east,  it 
wiU,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  the  west  at  280 ;  while,  in  its 
meridional  situation  it  will  pass  tlirough  Cassiopea  in  the 
Zenith,  and  through  the  constellation  of  the  cross  in  the 
Nadir. 

From  this  survey  of  the  milky  way  by  the  eye,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  what  appears  to  be  its  construction,  by  q>- 
plying  to  it  the  extent  of  telescopic  vision. 

From  the  formula  which  has  been  given,  I  calculated  a 
set  of  apertures,  which,  by  limiting  the  light  i^  the  finder  of 
my  sevcn-fect  reflector,  would  reduce  its  space-peneCnitnig 
power  to  the  low  gauging  powers  two,  three,  and  four.  I 
then  limited,  in  the  same  manner,  the  space-penetratii^ 
power  of  my  night-glass,  by  using  calculated  apertures,  sucn 
as  would  give  the  gauging  powers  five,  six,  seven,  and  eig^t 
From  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  seven-feet  reflector, 
I  obtained,  by  limitation,  the  successive  gauging  powers  nine,- 
ten,  and  upwards,  to  seventeen.  And  lastly,  by  limiting  the' 
space-penetrating  power  of  my  ten-feet  reflector,  I  carried' 
the  gauging  powers  from  seventeen  to  twenty-eight. 

Witli  a  ten-feet  reflector,  reduced  to  a  gauging  power  of  18, 
I  saw  a  great  number  of  stars :  they  were  of  very  different 
magnitudes,  and  many  whitish  appearances  were  so  fiunt, 
tliat  their  consisting  of  stars  remained  doubtful.  The  power 
19,  which  next  I  used,  verified  the  reality  of  several  sus- 
pected stars,  and  \wcxea&ed  tlve  lustre  (^  the  former  ones.' 

suspected  stars  took  p\ace\«xvd\Vvo%^>N\v\Oi\N\'a.es.\i^^\vx^«^^ 
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by  the  preceding  powers,  received  subseauent  additional 
iuumination.  With  the  whole  space-penetrating  |>ower  of  the 
mstrumcnt,  which  is  28.67,  the  extremely  faint  stars  in  the 
field  of  view  acquired  more  light,  and  many  still  fainter  sus- 
pected whitish  points  could  not  be  verified  for  want  of  a  still 
higher  gauging  power.  The  stars  which  filled  the  field  of 
inew  were  of  every  various  order  of  telescopic  magnitudes ; 
and  were  probably  scattered  over  a  space  cxtendmg  from 
the  204th  to  the  S44th  order  of  distances. 

From  the  great  diameter  of  the  mirror  of  the  40-feet  tele- 
ecope,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  review  of  the  milky 
way  with  this  instrument  would  carry  the  extent  of  this 
brilliant  arrangement  of  stars  as  far  into  space  as  its  pene- 
trating power  can  reach,  which  would  be  to  the  2300dth  order 
of  distances ;  and  that  it  would  then  probably  leave  us  again 
in  the  same  uncertainty  as  the  20  feet  telescope. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the 
milky  way,  in  several  of  my  papers  on  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  with  the  addition  of  the  observations  contained 
in  this  attempt,  to  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  profundity 
in  space,  will  nearly  contain  all  the  general  knowleage  we  can 
ever  have  of  this  magnificent  collection  of  stars.  To  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  the  heavens,  in  the  two 
comparatively  vacant  spaces  on  each  side  adjoining  the  milky 
way,  the  situation  of  globular  clusters  of  planetary  nebulas, 
and  of  far  extended  nebulosities,  would  greatly  exceed  the 
compass  of  this  paper ;  I  shall  therefore  only  add  one  re- 
mafKable  conclusion,  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  the  gauging  powers. 

Let  a  circle,  drawn  with  the  radius  of  the  twelfth  order  of 
distances,  represent  a  sphere  containing  every  star  that  can 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  then,  if  the  breadth  of  the  milky 
way  were  only  five  degrees,  and  if  its  profundity  did  not 
exceed  the  900dth  order  of  distances,  the  two  parallel  lines 
in  the  figure,  representing  the  breadth  of  the  miltcy  way,  will, 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  circle,  extend  to 
more  than  the  SQth  order  of  distances. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  not  only  our  sun,  but  all  the 
stars  we  can  see  with  the  eye,  are  deeply  immersed  in  the 
mUky  way,  and  form  a  component  part  of  it. 
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Astronomical  Observations  and  Experiment9y  selected  far  tie 
Purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  Distances  of  Clusiers  of 
Stars,  and  of  investigating  how  far  the  Power  o^  ^^^  ^^ 
lesccpes  may  be  expected  to  reach  into  Space,  when  dtrected 
to  ambiguous  celestial  Objects,    By  Sir  Wm.  Hebschel, 

In  my  last  paper  on  the  local  arrangement  of  the  celestial 
bodies  in  space,  I  have  shown  how,  by  an  equalisation  c^  the 
light  of  stars  of  different  brightness,  we  may  ascertain  their 
relative  distances  from  the  observer,  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  in  which  they  are  seen ;  and  from  this  equalisatioD,  a 
method  of  turning  the  space-penetrating  power  cSi  a  telescope 
into  a  gradually  increasing  series  of  gauging  powers  has  been 
deduced,  by  wnich  means  the  profundity  in  space,  of  every 
object  consisting  of  stars,  can  be  ascertained,  as  fiu*  as  the 
light  of  the  instrument  which  is  used  upon  this  occaakm  wil{ 
reach. 

When  the  nature  or  construction  of  a  celes^  object  is 
called  ambiguous,  this  expression  may  be  looked  i^xm  as  re- 
ferring either  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  or  to  the  telescope 
by  which  it  has  been  examined. 

If  a  cluster  of  stars  in  a  very  small  telescope  will  appev 
like  a  star  with  rather  a  larger  diameter  than  stars  of  the  same 
size  generally  have,  we  shall  certainly  be  authorised  to  con- 
clude, that  an  object  seen  in  a  larger  and  more  pierfect  tele- 
scope as  a  star  with  rather  a  larger  diameter,  is  also  an 
ambiguous  object,  and  might  possibly  be  proved  to  be  a  clustet 
of  stars,  had  we  a  superior  instrument  by  which  we  could  ex- 
amine its  nature  and  construction. 

This  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  species  of  objects 
called  stellar  nebulae,  140  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  my 
catalogues.  For,  as  it  has  just  been  mentioned,  that  a  10-&et 
telescope  may  become  a  finder  to  a  20-feet  one,  the  SO-fiset 
telescope  itself  will  be  but  a  finder  to  objects  that  are  so  fiir 
out  of  its  reach  as  not  to  appear  otherwise  than  ambiguous ; 
nay,  the  40-feet  telescope,  when  it  is  but  iust  powerful 
enough  to  show  the  existence  of  an  obj^ect  whidi  decidedly 
differs  from  the  appearance  of  a  star,  may  then  truly  be  catted 
a  finder. 

Celestial  objects  can  only  be  said  ta  remain  ambiguous, 
when  the  telescopes  that  have  been  directed  to  them  l^ve  it 
undetermined  whether  they  are  composed  of  stars  or  of  ne- 
bulous matter. 

In  10  observation^^  \\\e  ^xx!^^  w^ve^  \s^  the  milky  way 
frere  found  to  Y>e  ane«!te^  vsv  VJtv€a  ^^s^^ajk  \s^  ^iafc  ^ibssss^ 
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tmallnesa  and  faintness  of  the  stars ;  this  can,  however,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  progressive  extent  of  the  starry  regions ;  for 
when,  in  one  of  the  observations,  a  faint  nebulosity  was  sus- 
pected, the  application  of  a  higher  magnifying  power  evinced 
that  the  doubtful  appearance  was  owing  to  an  intermixture  of 
many  stars  that  were  too  minute  to  be  distinctly  perceived 
with  the  lower  power ;  hence  we  may  conclude,  tnat  when 
our  gauges  will  no  longer  resolve  the  milky  way  into  stars,  it 
is  not  because  its  nature  is  ambiguous,  but  because  it  is 
fathomless. 

In  the  depth  of  the  celestial  regions,  we  have  hitherto  only 
been  acquainted  with  two  different  principles,  —  the  nebulous 
and  the  sidereal.  The  light  of  the  nebulous  matter  is  com- 
paratively very  faint,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  invisible 
to  the  eye.  U  is  also  in  general  widely  diffused  over  a  great 
expanse  of  space,  in  which,  bv  an  increase  of  fiuntness,  it 
generally  escapes  the  sight :  the  light  of  stars,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  comparatively  very  brilliant,  and  confined  to  a  small 
point,  except  when  many  of  them  are  collected  together  in 
clusters,  when  their  united  lustre  sometimes  takes  up  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minutes  of  space ;  but  in  this  case  the 
stars  of  tliem  may  be  seen  in-  our  telescopes ;  and  by  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  given,  it  spears  that  when  they  are 
viewed  with  instruments  gradually  mferior  to  those  which 

{>rove  them  to  be  clusters  of  stars,  their  diameters,  seen  with 
ess  light  and  a  smaller  magnifying  power,  are  generally  con- 
tracted ;  a  globular  cluster  is  reduced  to  a  cometic  appear- 
ance, to  an  ill-defined  star  surrounded  by  nebulosity,  and  to 
a  mere  small  star  with  rather  a  larger  diameter  than  stars  of 
the  same  size  generally  have.  In  consequence  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  seems  to  be  highly  probable  that  some  of  the 
cometic,  many  of  the  planetary,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  stellar  nebulae,  are  clusters  of  stars  in  disguise,  on  account 
of  their  being  so  deeply  immersed  in  space,  that  none  of  the 
gauging  powers  of  our  telescopes  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
readi  Uiem.  The  distance  of  objects  of  the  same  appear- 
ances, but  which  are  of  a  nebulous  origin,  on  the  contrary, 
must  be  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  former,  that  their  pro- 
fundity in  space  may  probably  not  exceed  the  900dth  order. 
The  method  of  equalising  the  light  of  stars  on  which  the 
gauging  power  of  telescopes  has  been  established,  may  also  be 
applied  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  their  power  to 
reach  ambiguous  celestial  objects. 

When  the  united  light  of  a  duster  of  «taiX%  \&  Vvi^^  \a  ^Cca 
ejre^  there  will  then  be  a  certain  maximum  o«  dL\&VKw:»u^^^^ci^ 
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the  same  cluster  might  be  removed,  so  as  still  to  remain 
visible  in  a  telescope  of  a  given  space-penetrating  power; 
and  if  the  distance  of  this  cluster  can  be  ascertain^  by  the 
gauging  power  of  any  instrument  that  will  just  show  the  stsrt 
of  it,  the  order  of  the  profundity,  at  which  the  cluster  could 
still  be  seen  as  an  ambiguous  object,  may  be  ascertained  bv 
the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  telescope  through  whicn 
it  is  obser\'ed.  But  as  the  aggregate  brightness  of  the  stars 
depends  entirely  on  their  number  and  arrangement,  thi« 
method  can  only  be  used  with  clusters  of  stars  that  have  been 
actually  observed. 


On  the  Anomafy  in  Hit  VariaHon  of  the  Needle.    By  Captam 

ScoiiESBr.—l\Sl9.2 
-    The  following  are  the  results  of  his  observations : 

All  the  iron  on  board  a  ship  has  a  tendency  to  become 
magnetical,  the  upper  ends  of  the  opposite  bars  being  toath, 
and  the  lower  north  poles  in  the  noithem  hemisphere,  and 
vice  versd. 

The  combined  influence  of  all  the  iron  is  concentrated  into  a 
focus,  the  principal  south  pole  of  which  being  upward  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  situated  in  general  near  the  middle 
of  the  upper  deck. 

This  focus  of  attraction,  which  appears  to  be  a  south  pole 
in  north  dip,  attracts  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  and  pro- 
duces the  deviation  in  the  needle. 

This  de^'iation  varies  witli  the  dip  of  the  needie,  the  position 
of  the  compass,  and  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head.  It 
increases  and  diminishes  with  the  dip,  and  vanishes  at  the 
magnetic  equator.  It  is  a  maximum  when  the  ship^s  course 
is  west  or  east,  and  it  is  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  ai^es 
between  the  ship's  head  and  the  magnetic  meridian. 

A  compass  placed  in  either  side  of  the  ship's  deck,  directly 
opposite  to  the  focus,  gives  a  correct  indication  on  an  east  or 
west  course,  but  is  subject  to  the  greatest  deviation  when  the 
ship's  head  is  north  or  south. 


Theory  of  Mists.    By  Sir  H.  Davy.  —  [18ia  ] 

Land  and  water  are  cooled  after  sunset  in  a  very  difiereot 

manner.     The  impression  of  cooling  on  the  land  is  limited  to 

file  surface,  and  \s  \ery  %lowly  transmitted  into  the  interior ; 

whereas  in  water  tVve  >\\m^T  «!traX\iTcv^  ^Vvcv  t^^Aed^  descends, 

•nd  has  its  place  Bupp\\ea\>^  Nf«sTa«t  '^»^\Kt  ^QTBL\ydffs««  "^^w^ 
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sur&ce  of  the  water  will,  therefore,  in  calm  and  clear  weather » 
and  in  temperatures  above  45°  Fahr.,  be  warmer  than  that  of 
the  contiguous  land ;  and,  consequently,  the  air  above  the  land 
will  be  cooler  than  that  above  the  water.  When  the  cold  air, 
therefore,  from  the  land  mixes  with  that  above  the  water,  both 
of  them  containing  their  due  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour,  a 
mist  or  fog  must  be  the  result« 


On  the  Geoloffy  af  Phfmoutk  tmd  its  Vkiniiy.    By     • 

Mr.  Whidbby.  "  11^21.'] 

The  mountain  limestone  of  Plymouth  lies  directly  upon 
dav-slate,  and  is  remarkably  scanty  in  organic  remains;  it 
includes  certain  caverns,  perfectly  msulated,  some  of  which 
are  incrusted  with  stalactite,  and  present  nothine  remarkable. 
In  others,  the  author  has  discovered  certain  fossil  bones  in 
caves  without  any  stalacticai  incrustation,  having  only  a  little 
dry  day  at  the  bottom.  ^<  The  cavity  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  compact  limestone  rock,  about  eight  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  B5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rock,  174 
yards  from  the  original  &ce  of  the  quarries,  and  about  120 
yards  in  that  direction  from  the  spot  where  the  former 
bones  were  found  in  1816.**  The  bones  are  those  of  the 
rhinoceros,  the  bear,  and  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  and  (^ 
another  animal  of  the  size  of  the  bear. 


TTte  Croonian  Lecture;  or,  dUcroKOfieai  Obeervatiom  on  ike 
Brain  and  Nerves^    By  Sir  Evbbard  Houb^  Bart 

This  paper  shows  that  the  materials  of  which  the  brain 
and  nerves  are  composed  exist  in  the  blood.  Bauer  ex- 
amined the  optic  nerve,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  many 
bundles  of  fine  fibres,  formed  of  very  minute  globules  united 
by  a  soluble  transparent  jelly.  <<  By  the  discovery  of  Uiis 
transparent  substance,"  says  Sir  £verard,  <<we  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  medullary  structure  of  the 
nerves,  and  can  form  some  idea  of  their  action,  which  till  now 
I  confess  myself  to  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with.  The 
nerves  as  well  as  the  retina  are  composed  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered transparent  substance,  which  is  very  elastic  and  soluble 
in  water,  and  globules  of  ^-^(^-q  and  -t^k  parts  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Its  transparency  and  solubility  account  for  its 
baring  remained  concealed ;  and  were  il  not  co^kSgoXi^^^  Vs^ 
which  state  it  becomes  opaque,  its  existence  tco^X.  «s«:citv^s^, 
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be  considered  as  equivocal.**  The  brain  is  also,  according  to 
Bcuier,  a  conglomerate  of  globules  and  soluble  niucuK,  the 
former  arranged  into  fibres  and  bundles,  held  together  by  die 
latter.  It  is  pervaded  by  blood-vessels,  but  the  arteries  never 
anastomose,  and  the  veins,  which  are  very  small,  are  supplied 
with  valves,  and  perform  the  oflk;e  of  lymphatics,  carrying 
the  absorbed  matter  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

<*  That  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  memory, 
is  an  opinion,**  says  Sir  Everard,  "  which  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, irom  finding  that  any  continued  undue  pressure  i^n 
the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  brain  entirely  destroys  memory, 
and  a  less  degree  materially  diminishes  it.  Pressure  upon  the 
dura  mater,  where  the  skull  has  been  trepanned*  puts  a  tem- 
porary stop  to  all  sense,  which  is  restored  the  moment  that 
pressure  is  removed ;  and  the  organ  appears  to  receive  no 
mjury  from  repeated  experiments  of  this  kind  having  been 
made.  In  hydrocephalus,  when  the  fluid  is  in  large  quantity, 
and  tliere  only  remains  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  the 
pons  Varolii  connecting  it  to  the  cerebellum,  all  the  functions 
go  on,  and  the  memory  can  retain  passages  o£  poetry,  so  as 
to  say  them  by  heart ;  but  a  violent  shake  of  the  head  pro* 
duces  instant  insensibility.  Pressure  in  a  slight  decree 
produced  in  one  case  complete  deransement,  with  violent 
excess  of  passion,  both  of  which  went  on  upmx  renraving,  by 
the  crown  of  the  trepan,  the  depressed  bone.** 

And  adverting  to  the  abundance  and  office  of  the  trans- 
parent mucus,  Sir  Everard  says,  '<  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tlie  communication  of  sensation  and  v^tion  more  or 
less  depend  upon  it**  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  those  func- 
tions cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  individual  component  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  but  belong  to  them  as  entire  structures. 

The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  lecture  is  taken  op  in 

attempting  to  show  that  the  above-mentioned  mucus  exists 

ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  duit  it  is  the  medium  ^by 

which  the  colouring  matter  is  attached  to  the  surfiice  oC  ttie 

red  globules ;  '*  and  that  fat  mav  exist  in  the  blood.    The 

next  portion  of  this  lecture  is  aevoted  to  the'  provision  for 

carr^'ing  off  the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach,  whenever  the 

quantity  or  quality  interferes  with  the  process  of  d^estion. 

'*  To  do  this  by  the  route  of  the  thoracic  duct  was  not  only 

too  circuitous  to  correspond  with  the  general  simpltdty  of 

the  o{>erations  of  nature,  but  was  mixing  these  heterogeneous 

liquids  in  too  cru^  «.  %x»Xje>  with  the  general  circuhition  of 

Ihe  blood.     That  t^et^  w%&  «ot&!&  >axv>3&\ffi^.  Tb!(A^  ^  ^u^^oMe^ing 

iluids  from  tXie  atomac\i  Vo  tJtv^  \31vQ3Mr5  \\BMfist>  \  \iais«^>3Bqfi^ 
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1  former  occasion  established,  since  tliey  arrived  there  when 
both  the  pylorus  and  tlioracic  duct  were  tied  up,  and  the 
spleen  was  removed  out  of  tlie  body  ;  but  till  the  Tact  of 
valvular  veuels  supplying  the  office  of  absorbents  ivas  ascer- 
tained, any  opiuion  respecting  the  route  of  fluids  from  the 
stomach  must  continue  to  be  entirety  hypothetical." 

Sir  Everard  then  demonstrates  the  existence  of  such 
vessels,  and  describes  their  situation  and  appearance,  by 
cngravinea  of  Bauer's  drawings. 

"  To  show  the  course  of  the  absorbed  fluids,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  every  thing  connected  with  so  important 
«  discovery,  a  drawing  of  the  spleen,  the  va«  breve,  and 
cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach,  is  annexed  ;  and  as  the  trunk 
of  the  splenic  vein  forms  one  of  the  trunks  of  the  vena  partly 
the  liquids  are  directly  carried  to  the  liver,  forming  a  part 
of  the  materials  employed  in  producing  the  bile  ;  the  remain- 
der only  returning  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart, 

"  This  additional  quantity  of  liquids  passing  along  the 
splenic  vein  accounts  for  its  being  five  times  the  size  of  the 
artery,  as  well  as  for  the  blood  in  that  vein  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  serum  than  the  blood  in  any  other,  which  has 
beeit  long  asserted,  and  which  I  found  by  actual  experiments 
to  be  the  case  ;  but  being  unable  to  account  for  it,  as  I  can 
now,  I  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  mode  of  measuring  might 
be  erroneous," 

The  spleen  is  then  shown  to  consist  of  blood- vessels, 
between  which  there  is  no  cellular  membrane,  tlie  interatioes 
being  filled  with  serum,  and  with  tlie  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  from  the  lateral  orifice  in  the  veins,  when  these  vessels 
are  distended ;  which  serum  is  afterwards  removed  by  the 
absorbents  belonging  to  the  organ,  and  carried  into  the 
thoracic  duct  by  a  very  large  absorbent  trunk  ;  so  that  from 
this  mechanism  "  the  spleen  appears  to  be  a  reservoir  for  the 
superabundant  serum,  lymph  globules,  soluble  mucus,  and 
colouring  matter,  carried  mto  the  circulation  immediately 
after  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed." 


TA<  SaXerian  Leetvrt,  on  tht  Competition  and  Analgiit  ^ 
the  inflammable  patattu  CompotauU  rttulttngfrom  tht  df 
timctivt  Dittillatjon  cf  Coal  and  Oil;  mA  tome  Rtmarkt 
on  thtif  ttlatiot  heating  and  illuminating  Pototrt,  B]f 
WiLUAU  Thomas  Bhasde,  £#7.—  [1821.] 
Tkb  gases   used  in   the    following    nty«TU&cM»,  «i.««^ 

srAntf  it  it  Dtherwise  expressly  tUte&,ii«i«  tiwwa  «kv^«^«»' 
r  V  4 
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for  the  common  punxwes  of  illuminatum ;  tiie  coal  gas  being 
that  supplied  from  uie  Company's  works  in  Westminster,  and 
the  Oil  gas  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  common  whale 
oil,  in  an  apparatus  erected  for  that  purpose  at  Apothecaries* 

HalJ- 

My  first  object,  in  the  examination  of  coal  gas»  was  to  as- 
certain its  specific  gravity ;  and  the  first  that  I  examined 
was  so  low  as  .4430,  and  piuified  in  the  usual  way,  by  con* 
densation  in  cold  vessels,  and  passing  through  lime  water,  it 
was  as  high  as  .4-9401 

Having  filled  the  gasometer  with  pure  defiant  gas,  it  was 
allowed  to  issue  from  a  brass  jet,  havmg  a  single  perforation 
of  ^  of  an  inch  diameter,  under  a  pressure  of  a  half  inch 
column  of  water ;  it  was  then  inflamed,  and  regulated  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock,  so  as  to  produce  a  light  equu  to  that  A 
a  wax  candle  burning  with  full  brilliancy;  the  reiative 
intensity  of  the  light  of  these  fiames  was  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  shadows.  '  Under  these  circimistances,  the 
consumption  of  gas  was  found  xc  640  cubical  inches  per  hooTy 
or  0.37  cubical  ^et.  When  the  same  burner  was  used  with 
oil-gas,  it  consumed  800  cubical  inches  per  hour,  or  =  0.47 
cubical  feet. 

I  now  employed  an  Argand  burner,  with  a  cylindrical  glass, 
constructed  in  the  usual  way,  with  12  holes,  each  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  of  the  smgle  jet,  and  forming  a  circle  0.7 
inch  diameter.  The  pressure  being  0.5  inch,  the  fiame  was 
so  regulated  as  to  bum  with  its  full  intensity  without  pro- 
duc.ing  smoke,  and  its  light  being  measured  by  a  comparisoD 
of  shadows,  it  was  found  eqOal  to  10  wax  candles.  The 
consumption  of  gas  amounted  to  2600  cubical  inches,  or  about 
a  cubical  foot  and  a  half  per  hcTur. 

The  apertures  of  burners  for  coal  gas  require  to  be  consi- 
derably larger  than  those  for  defiant  or  oO  gas.  In  the 
burner  employed  in  the  foUowing  experiments,  each  hole  was 
3*,v  inch  diameter,  and  the  circle  upon  the  circumference  of 
which  they  were  placed,  was  0.9  inch  diameter.  The  light 
of  the  fiome  was  found  equal  to  five  wax  candles  only,  and 
the  consumption  of  gas  per  hour  amounted  to  6560  cubical 
inches. 

With  a  mixture  of  six  parts  by  measure  of  hydrogen  with 
^vfi  of  olefiant  gas,  the  light  of  the  flame  was  somewhat  more 
intense ;  and  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  by  the  same 
burner,  so  adjusted  as  not  to  smoke,  was  6000  cubical  inches. 

It  appears  Itotu  \.\\e  vXiON-e  ^^xa^^^^x.  \a  ^xwlwce  the  lig^t 
nf  10  wax  candles  ?ot  oTve\\oMx»v\vct^vr^\ifcT^^vT^^^ — 
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2600  cubical  inches  of  defiant  gas. 
4875      •        -        -     oil  eas. 
13120      ...     coal  gas; 

and  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 

by  the  defiant  gas  will  be  s    7800  cubic  inches^ 
by  the  oil  gas     -         -      =11578. 
by  the  coal  gas  -      =  21516. 

• 

To  ascertain  the  relative  heating  powers  of  the  flames  of 
defiant,  oil,  and  coal  gases,  I  employed  the  12-hole  Argand 
burners  mentioned  above,  and  placed  over  each,  as  near  to 
the  lamp  ^lass  as  was  consistent  with  a  clear  flame,  a  clean 
copper  boiler,  2.5  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  diaroetefy 
sKghtly  concave  at  bottom,  capable  of  holding  rather  mone 
than  a  quart  of  water,  with  an  immersed  thermometer,  and  a 
small  vent  for  steam.  It  contained  two  pounds  of  distilled 
water,  which  was  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  similar  timeSt 
namely,  20^  by  each  of  the  flames ;  so  that  it  would  appear, 
that  to  raise  a  quart  of  water  from  50°  to  212°,  at  30  mchet 
barometrical  pressure,  requires 

870  cubical  inches  of  olefiant  gas. 
1300      ...      oileas. 
2190      •        -        -      coal  gas. 

From  this  experiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  air  of  ft 
room  equally  lighted  by  oil  and  coal  gas,  will  be  much  less 
heated  by  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  that  the  actual 
heating  power  of  the  flames  is  in  tlie  direct  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  olefiant  gas. 


Saiperiments  on  the  Condensation  qfieveral  Gatet  into 

By  Mr.  Fjii^D^y.— [1822.] 

Mr.  Faraday's  experiments  were  made  on  sul^urous 
add,  sulphuretted  hydrc^en,  carbonic  acid,  euchlonnc^  ni- 
trous oxide,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine. 

StJpkwrous  Acid,  —  Mercury  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  were  sealed  up  in  a  bent  tube,  and,  being  brought  to  out 
end,  heat  was  carefully  applied,  whilst  the  other  end  was  pre- 
served cool  by  wet  bibulous  paper.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  wai 
produced  where  the  heat  acted,  and  was  condensed  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  above ;  but  when  the  latter  had  become  satu- 
rated, the  sulphurous  acid  passed  to  the  cold  eivd^xk^^xx^^^ 
and  was  condensed  into  a  liquid.  Wheiv  lYve  'wYw^'fc  V^ofe  "''^Bk 
coJ£i,  if  the  Bulphuroua  acid  was  Teluriied  on  \»  >2cie  \^a»^B»^ 

WW  S 
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of  sulphuric  add  and  sulphate  of  mercury,  ft  portion  wai  re- 
absorbed, but  the  rest  remained  on  it  without  mixing. 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  very  limpid  and  colourless,  and 
highly  fluid.  Its  refractive  power,  obtained  by  comparmg  it 
in  water  and  other  media,  with  water  contained  in  a  similar 
tube,  appeared  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  It  does 
not  soliaify  or  become  adhesive  at  a  temperature  of  0"^  F. 
When  a  tube  containing  it  was  opened,  the  contents  did  not 
rush  out  as  witli  explosion,  but  a  portion  of  the  liquid  eva- 
porated rapidly,  cooling  another  [>ortion  so  much  as  to  leave 
It  in  the  fluid  state  at  common  barometric  pressure.  It  was, 
however,  rapidly  dissipated,  not  producing  visible  fumes,  but 
producing  the  odour  of  pure  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
tube  quite  dry.  A  portion  of  the  vapour  of  Uie  fluid  received 
over  a  mercurial  bath,  and  examined,  proved  to  be  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  A  piece  of  ice  dropped  into  the  fluid  instantly 
made  it  boil,  from  the  heat  communicated  by  it. 

To  prove  in  an  unexceptionable  manner  that  the  fluid  was 
pure  sulphurous  acid,  some  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  carefuUj 
prepared  over  mercury,  and  a  long  tube  perfectly  dry,  and 
closed  at  one  end,  being  exhausted,  was  filled  with  it :  more 
sulphurous  acid  was  then  thrown  in  by  a  cond^ising  syringe, 
till  there  were  three  or  four  atmospheres ;  the  tube  remained 
perfectly  clear  and  dry,  but  on  cooling  one  end  to  0^,  the  fluid 
sulphurous  acid  condensed,  and  in  all  its  characters  was  like 
that  prepared  by  the  former  process. 

Sulphurous  acid  vapour  exerts  a  pressure  of  about  two 
atmospheres  at  45°  F.     Its  specific  gravity  was  nearly  IAS, 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  —  A  tube  being  bent,  ana  sealed 
at  the  shorter  end,  strong  muriatic  acid  was  poured  in 
through  a  small  funnel,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  short  leg  with- 
out soiling  the  long  one.  A  piece  of  platintmi  ibil  was  then 
crumpled  up  and  pushed  in,  and  upon  that  were  put  frag- 
ments of  suiphuret  of  iron,  until  the  tube  was  nearly  fiill. 
In  this  way  action  was  prevented  until  the  tube  was  sealed. 
If  it  once  commences,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  close  the 
tube  in  a  manner  sufficiently  strong,  because  of  the  pressing 
out  of  the  gas.  When  closed,  the  muriatic  acid  was  made  to 
run  on  to  the  suiphuret  of  iron,  and  tlien  left  for  a  day  vt 
two.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  much  protoniuriate  of  iron 
had  formed,  and  on  placing  the  clean  end  of  the  tube  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  warming  the  other  end,  if  necessaiy, 
b^  a  little  water,  su\p\vwT^\\fc^  \\^<iTcy^w  in  the  liquid  state 
distilled  over. 

The   liquid  su\pliuTelte^Vi^^^?»^^'«^  ^^^^^«^'^^^^«^^ 
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and  excessively  fluid.  It  did  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
fluid  in  the  tube,  which  was  no  doubt  saturated,  but  remained 
standing  on  ir.  When  a  tube  containing  it  was  opened,  the 
liquid  immediately  rushed  into  vapour ;  and  this  being  done 
under  water,  and  the  vapour  collected  and  examined,  it 
proved  to  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  a  tube  containing  some  of  it  rose  from  0^ 
to  45^  part  of  the  fluid  rose  m  vapour,  and  its  bulk  dimi- 
nished ;  but  there  was  no  other  change :  it  did  not  seem 
more  adhesive  at  0^  than  at  45^.  Its  refractive  power  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  greater  than  that  of  water :  it  decidedly 
surpassed  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  pressure  of  its 
vapour  was  nearly  eqiml  to  17  atmospheres  at  the  temper- 
ature of  50®. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  appeared  to 
bea9. 

Carbonic  Acid.  —  The  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid,  were  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  manipulation  was  like  that  described  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Much  stronger  tubes  are,  howeveri 
required  for  carbonic  acid  than  for  any  of  the  former  suth 
stances,  and  there  is  none  which  has  produced  so  many  or 
more  powerful  explosions.  Tubes  which  have  held  fluid  car- 
bonic acid  well  for  two  or  three  weeks  toeether,  have,  upon 
some  increase  in  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  spontaneously 
exploded  with  great  violence ;  and  the  precautions  of  glaM 
masks,  goggles,  &c.  which  are  at  all  times  necessary  in  pur- 
suing these  experiments,  are  particularly  so  with  carbonic 
acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  limnid  colourless  body,  extremely  fluid, 
and  floating  upon  the  oUier  contents  of  the  tube.  It  distils 
readily  and  rapidly  at  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
32^  and  0^.  Its  refractive  power  is  much  less  than  that  o. 
water.  No  diminution  of  temperature  to  which  I  have  been 
able  to  submit  it,  has  altered  its  appearance.  In  endeavour- 
ing  to  open  the  tubes  at  one  end,  they  hare  uniformly  burst 
into  fragments,  with  powerful  explosions. 

Its  vapour  exerted  a  pressure  of  56  atmospheres,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32^. 

Etichlorine,  —  Fluid  euchlorine  was  obtained  by  inclosing 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tube,  and  leaving 
them  to  act  on  each  other  for  24  hours.  In  that  time  there 
bad  been  much  action,  the  mixture  was  of  a  dark  tedidsahB^ 
hrowD,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  brigYil  "j^Won?  cc\<Q>xt«  'Y^ 
mixture  was  then  heated  up  to  iOQP>  aud  iSci^  >xM*e«QB\?«^ 

jr  9  6 
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end  of  the  tube  cooled  to  0^ ;  by  degrees  the  mixture  lost  its 
dark  colour,  and  a  rery  fluid  ethereal  looking  substance  con- 
densed. It  was  not  miscible  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  laj  beneath  it ;  bat  when  returned  on  to 
the  mass  of  salt  and  acid,  it  was  giadually  absorbed,  render- 
ing the  mixture  of  a  much  deeper  colour  eren  than  itsel£ 

Euchlorine  thus  obtained  is  a  very  fluid  tran^Moent  sub- 
stance, of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  A  tube  containing  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  clean  end,  was  opened  at  the  opposite  extremity; 
there  was  a  rush  of  euchlonne  vapour,  but  the  salt  plugged 
up  the  aperture :  whilst  clearing  this  away,  the  whole  tube 
burst  with  a  violent  explosion,  except  the  small  end  in  a 
cloth  in  my  hand,  where  the  euchlonne  previously  lay,  but 
the  fluid  had  all  disappeared* 

Nitrous  Oxide.  —  borne  nitrate  of  ammonia,  previoasly 
made  as  dry  as  could  be  by  partial  decomposition,  by  heat  in 
the  air,  was  sealed  up  in  a  bent  tube,  and  then  heated  in 
one  end,  the  other  beuiff  preserved  cool.  By  repeating  the 
distillation  once  or  twice  in  this  way,  it  was  found,  on 
afler- examination,  that  veiy  little  of  the  salt  remained  unde- 
composed.  The  process  requires  care.  I  have  had  many 
explosions  occur  with  very  strong  tubes,  and  at  considerable 
rislc 

WTien  the  tube  is  cooled,  it  is  found  to  contain  two  fluids, 
and  a  very  compressed  atmosphere.  The  heavier  fluid,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  water,  with  a  little  acid  and  nitrous 
oxide  in  solution ;  the  other  was  nitrous  oxide.  It  appears 
in  a  very  liquid,  limpid,  colourless  state ;  and  so  volatile,  that 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  generally  makes  it  disappear  in 
vapour.  The  application  of  ice  and  salt  condenses  abundance 
of  it  into  the  liquid  state  again.  It  boils  readily  by  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  5QP  and  0^.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  tendency  to  solidify  at  — >  10^.  Its  re- 
fractive power  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  water,  and  less 
than  any  fluid  that  has  yet  been  obtained  in  these  experi- 
ments, or  than  any  known  fluid.  A  tube  being  opened  in  the 
air,  the  nitrous  oxide  immediately  bursts  into  vapour. 

The  pressure  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  above  50  atmo- 
spheres at  45°. 

Cyanogen'  —  Some  pure  cyanuret  of  mercury  was  heated 
until  perfectly  dry.  A  portion  was  then  enclosed  in  a  green 
glass  tube,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  instanceSy 
and  being  collected  to  one  end,  was  decomposed  by  heat, 
whilst  the  other  end  was  cooled.  The  cyanogen  soon  ap" 
jaeared  as  a  liquid ;  it  was  limpid,  colourless,  and  very  fluid.; 
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not  altering  its  state  at  the  temperature  of  0^.  Its  re« 
iractive  power  is  rather  less,  perhaps,  than  that  of  water.  A 
tube  containing  it  being  opened  in  the  air,  the  expansion 
within  did  not  appear  to  be  very  gp'eat ;  and  the  liquid  passed 
with  comparative  slowness  into  the  state  of  vapour,  producing 
great  cold.  The  vapour,  being  collected  over  mercury, 
proved  to  be  pure  cyanogen. 

A  tube  was  sealed  up  with  cyanuret  of  mercury  at  one  end, 
and  a  drop  of  water  at  the  other ;  the  fluid  cyanogen  was 
then  produced  in  contact  with  the  water.  It  did  not  mix,  at 
least  m  any  considerable  quantity,  with  that  fluid,  but  floated 
on  it,  being  lighter,  though  apparently  not  so  much  so  as 
etlier  would  be.  In  the  course  of  some  days,  action  had 
taken  place,  the  water  had  become  black,  and  clianges,  pro- 
bably such  as  are  known  to  take  place  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanogen,  occurred.  The  pressure  of  the  vapour  of 
cyanogen  appeared  to  be  2.6  or  3.7  atmospheres  at  45^  Fahr. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  nearly  0.9. 

Ammonia. — When  dry  chloride  of  silver  is  put  into  ammo- 
nlacal  gas,  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made,  it  absorbs  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it ;  100  CTains  condensing  above  ISO  cubical  inches  of 
the  gas :  but  the  compound  thus  formed  is  decomposed  by 
a  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.  or  upwards.  A  portion  of 
this  compound  was  sealed  up  in  a  bent  tube,  and  heated  in 
one  leg,  whilst  the  otlier  was  cooled  by  ice  or  water.  The 
compound  thus  heated  under  pressure,  fused  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  and  boiled  up,  giving  off  ammoniacal 
gas,  which  condensed  at  the  opposite  end  into  a  liquid. 

Liquid  ammonia  thus  obtained  was  colourless,  transparent, 
and  very  fluid.  Its  refractive  power  surpassed  that  of  any 
other  of  the  fluids  described,  and  that  also  of  water  itself* 
When  the  chloride  of  silver  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  ammonia 
immediately  returns  to  it,  combining  with  it,  and  producing 
the  original  compound.  During  this  action  a  cunous  com- 
bination of  effects  takes  place :  as  the  chloride  absorbs  the 
ammonia,  heat  is  produced,  the  temperature  rising  up  nearly 
to  100^  ;  whilst  a  few  inches  off,  at  the  opposite  end  of  thie 
tube,  considerable  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluid.  When  the  whole  is  retained  at  the  temperature  of 
60^,  the  ammonia  boils  till  it  is  dissipated  and  re-combined. 
The  pressure  of  the  v^>our  of  ammonia  is  equal  to  about  6.5 
atmospheres  at  50P.    Its  specific  gravity  was  0.76. 

Muriatic  Acid.  —  When  made  from  pure  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  sulphuric  acid,  liquid  muriatic  acid  is  obtained 
colourless,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  anticipated.    Its  re- 
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fracti\-e  power  is  greater  than  that  of  nitrous  oxide,  but  leu 
than  that  of  water  ;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  carbonic  add. 
The  pressure  of  its  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  50°  is  equal 
to  about  40  atmospheres. 

Chhrine,  ^  The  refractive  power  of  fluid  chlorine  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  water.  The  pressure  of  its  water  at  60°  is 
nearly  equal  to  four  atmospheres. 

Mr.  Famday  made  many  similar  experiments  on  other 
gases,  though  he  could  not  succeed  in  condensing  any  othen 
than  those  mentioned. 


ObserraiUms  en   the    Migraikm  cf  Birds.       By  Edwjmd 
JsssEHt  M.D.    Communieated  by  the  Rev,  Cr.  C.  Jexnem. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  a 
general  history  of  the  migration  of  birds.  The  order  in 
which  they  appear  and  disappear,  their  respective  habits,  and 
many  other  observations,  have  been  given  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  several  naturalists,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
this  very  curious  subject.  It  is  with  a  view  of  representing 
some  facts,  hitherto  unnoticed,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the 
caiuf,  which  excites  the  bird,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  quit  one  country  for  another,  that  I  communicate  the  fol* 
lowing  pages  to  this  learned  body. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  state  my  observations  on  this  head, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adduce  some  arguments,  lirst,  in  sup« 
port  of  the  reality  of  migration,  the  fact  itself  not  being 
generally  admitted ;  and,  secondly,  against  the  hypothesis 
of  a  state  of  torpor,  or  what  has  been  called  the  hibernating 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ability  of  birds  to  take  immensely 
long  fliglits  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  almost  every 
person  conversant  with  the  seas.  To  the  many  instances 
already  recorded,  I  shall  add  the  following : — 

My  late  nephew,  Lieutenant  Jenner,  on  his  passage  to 
Newfoundland,  saw,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  hobby  hawk. 
It  came  on  board,  and  was  secured.     The  day  following  a 
swallow  came  on  board.     At  this  time  the  ship  was  steering 
a  course  direct  for  that  island,  and  was  not  within   the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  leagues  of  any  land.     His  brother,  the 
llev.  G.  C.  Jenner,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  observed  an  owl 
(of  what  species  he  could  not  precisely  ascertain,  but  he 
believes  it  to  V>c  tVve  cotruvoh  Vwwrti  ow^  gliding  over  the  ' 
ocean  with  as  n\ucY\  ap^^exiXi  «eA^  «&  v^  \x  Va^X^^^  ^«sSusm|^ 
tbr  a  mouse  among  lU  na^N^  ^^^v   '^'^^^^'9fc\«»ViV*^ 
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quently  been  shot  in  Newfoundland,  whose  crops  were  plen< 
tilully  stored  with  maize,  or  Indian  com ;  consequently,  these 
birds  must  have  taken  a  pretty  bold  flight  in  a  short  space  oi* 
time,  as  no  corn  of  this  tund  is  cultivated  within  a  vast  dis- 
tance of  that  island.  These,  however,  I  do  not  consider  as 
migrations  of  any  farther  consequence,  than  just  to  show  the 
powers  of  the  wing. 

My  ingenious  friend  and  neighbour,  the  late  Rev.  Nath. 
Tliombury,  who  had  occasional^  visited  Holland,  informed 
me,  that  the  pigeons  about  the  league  make  a  daily  maraud- 
ing  excursion,  at  certain  seasons,  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Norfolk,  to  feed  on  vetehes,  a  distance  of  forty  leagues. 
Now,  may  not  this  be  almost  considered  as  daring  a  flight  as 
that  of  the  bird  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  ?  For  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  the  shores  of  this  country  can  be  visible  to 
tlie  flock  when  they  set  out. 

Again.  Is  tliere  not  something  as  extraordinary  in  the 
pigeon,  which  can,  in  a  few  hours,  find  out  its  home,  though 
taken  away  in  a  box  and  totally  excluded  from  the  light,  to 
the  distance  of  200  miles,  as  in  that  bird  which  quits  one 
shore  to  seek  another,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  inter- 
vcning  seas  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  Uiat  we,  the  little  lords  of 
tfie  crtation,  are  too  prone  to  measure  the  sentient  principle 
in  animals  by  the  scale  of  our  own  ideas,  and  thus,  unwil- 
lingly, allow  them  to  possess  faculties  which  may  surpass  our 
own,  though  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  respective  na- 
tures ;  but  a  little  reflection  must  compel  us  to  confess,  that 
they  are  endowed  with  discriminating  powers  totally  unknown 
to,  and  for  ever  unattainable  by  man.  I  have  no  objection 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  birds  may  be  overtaken  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  aiid  thus  be  tlirown  into  the  situation  of  other 
animals  which  remain  torpid  at  that  season  ;  though  I  must 
own  I  never  witnessed  the  fact,  nor  could  I  ever  obtain 
evidence  on  the  subject  that  was  to  me  satisfactory :  but  as 
it  has  been  often  asserted,  may  I  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that 
some  deception  might  have  been  practised  with  the  design 
of  misleading  those  to  whom  it  might  seem  to  have  appeared 
obvious  ?  For  far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  the  subject 
has  been  wilfully  misrepresented  by  those  naturalists  who 
have  stated  it  as  a  fact.  Yet  how  careful  should  we  be  in  the 
investigation  of  all  subjects  in  natural  history,  which  may 
captivate,  by  tlieir  apparent  novelty ! 

If  birds  crept  into  holes  and  crevices  to  hibernate^  ^^>a&si 
the^  not,  Yike  quadrupeds,  creep  out  aga\t\  \iv  aXoc^^v^  %xax»\ 
their  fat  all  absorbed^  and  their  bo^«%  em^icvaXeSl  Xs^-"^ 
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region  to  roam  in,  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  an  experi- 
ment to  assertain  this  with  precision.  At  a  farm-house  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  procured  several  swifts,  and  by  taking 
off  two  claws  from  tlie  foot  of  twelve,  I  fixed  upon  them  an 
indelible  mark.  The  year  following  tlieir  nesting  places 
were  examined  in  an  evening  when  they  had  retired  to  roost, 
and  there  I  found  several  of  the  marked  birds.  The  second 
and  third  year  a  similar  search  was  -made,  and  did  not  fail  to 
produce  some  of  tliose  which  were  marked.  I  now  ceased 
to  make  an  annual  search ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  a  cat  was  seen  to  bring  a  bird  into  the  farmer's  kitchen, 
and  this  abo  proved  to  be  one  of  those  marked  for  the  expe- 
riment. 

That  the  bird,  when  the  stimulus  for  migration  is  given, 
with  the  choice  before  it  of  almost  any  part  of  Europe  for  its 
annual  excursion,  should  so  uniformly  not  only  revisit  this 
island,  but  even  select  the  same  spot  for  its  breeding  plaoe^ 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  occurrence.  But  if  birds  were  not 
instinctively  directed  to  return  to  their  old  haunts,  should 
we  not  fine!  tliem  over  crowding  some  situations,  while  others 
would  be  left  desolate  ?  And  would  not  this  be  the  case  if  the 
search  of  food  was  the  object  of  their  migration?  However 
it  may  be  admissible,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  consider  the 
bird  in  its  state  of  migration  from  this  country,  as  a  nearer 
neighbour  than  at  first  might  be  conceived,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  consider  distance  or  space,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  as  governed  by  the  power  of  progressive  motion,  of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  the  swifl,  which,  to  use  the  animated 
expression  of  Mr.  White,  **  dashes  through  the  air  with  the 
inconceivable  swiflness  of  a  meteor,**  whether  he  comes  to  us 
from  some  neighbouring  country,  or  the  shores  of  Africa? 
The  wonder  excited  by  the  return  of  these  birds  again  to 
their  old  nesting  places  would  at  once  cease,  if  we  could  be- 
lieve what  has  been  asserted  by  some  naturalists,  and  gained 
credit  with  many,  namely,  that  at  the  time  they  disappear 
from  us,  they  submerse  themselves  in  ponds  and  rivers,  and 
in  this  situation  become  torpid.  If  this  idea  had  not  been  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  some  new  hypothesis,  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  taken  any  serioui 
notice  of  it ;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  I  will  just  state 
my  opinion,  why  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  birds  to  be  dia- 
posed  of  in  this  way. 

Permit  me  first  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  season.  oC 
the  year  at  which  many  of  these  birds  Odsa?^i^eax«  \\.\uk^\«ca 
when  they  feel  no  cold  blast  to  beiwimb  t):\«iu»  wxi^l 'vV'Wi  ^^i^^ 
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oommon  food  with  which  they  are  supported  is  distribated 
through  the  air  in  the  greatest  abund^ce.  At  such  a  time, 
what  can  be  the  inducement  to  them  and  their  young  ones, 
which  hare  but  just  begun  to  enjoy  the  motion  of  their  wings, 
and  play  among  the  sun-beams,  to  take  this  dreary  plunge? 
And  how  is  the  office  of  respiration  to  be  perfbrmea  during 
the  nine  mouths'  watery  residence  ?  The  structure  of  the 
Kmgs  of  birds  differs  not  essentially  from  that  of  quadrupeds, 
and  tlicretbre  all  communication  with  the  atmosphere  being 
cut  off  from  the  first  moment  of  submersion,  the  possibility 
of  a  bird  living  nine  months,  or  indeed  as  many  minutes, 
under  water,  appears  to  be  totally  irreconcilable  with  (he 
nature  of  their  structure.  I  have  taken  a  swift  about  the 
1 0th  of  August,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  eve  of  its 
departure,  and  plunged  it  mto  water ;  but  like  the  generality 
of  animals  which  re^re  atmospheric  air,  it  was  dotd  in  two 
minutes. 

At  the  coming  on  of  spring  we  observe  our  more  domestic 
birds,  those  that  approach  our  houses,  and  are  most  fiuniliar 
to  us,  assuming  new  habits.  The  voice,  gesticulation,  and 
the  attachment  which  the  male  begins  to  show  to  the  female^ 
plainly  indicate  some  new  agency  actine  upon  the  constitu- 
tion. This  newly  excited  in^ence,  which  so  conspicuously 
alters  the  habits  of  our  birds  at  home,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
exerting  itself  abroad  upon  those  which  are  destined  to  re- 
sort hither.  It  is  the  preparation  which  nature  is  making 
for  the  production  of  an  a&prmg  by  a  new  arrangement  in 
the  structure  of  their  organs. 

No  sooner  is  the  impulse  arising  from  this  change  suffi- 
ciently felt,  than  the  birds  are  directed  to  seek  a  country 
where  they  can  for  a  while  be  better  accommodated  with 
succours  for  their  infant  brood  than  in  that  from  which  they 
depart. 

The  business  of  nesting  then  begins ;  and  as  a  convincing 
proof  that  nesting  is  the  cliief  cause  of  their  errand  here, 
this,  and  its  natural  consequences,  occupy  their  attention 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  to  the  day  of  their  departure. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  despatch  which  some  of  them  make 
in  performing  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  cuckoo 
finishes  this  business  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  any 
other  bird^  but  as  he  deviates  so  widely  from  the  common 
laws  of  the  feathered  society,  I  shall  select  the  swift,  as  a 
better  example  for  pointing  out  the  fact.  The  swifl  shows 
himself  here  about  the  b^inning  of  May  (sometimes  a  few 
atragglers  appear  eaxUetVaxid  by  the  beginning  of  August 
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he  hat  completely  reared  his  young  ones,  which  seldom  con- 
sist of  more  than  two.  At  once  the  old  birds  and  their  family 
take  their  leave,  and  are  seen  no  more  for  that  season.  Now 
his  farther  residence  cannot  be  rendered  unpleasant  by  any 
disagreeable  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  from  a 
scarcity  of  his  common  food,  which  at  this  time  abounds  in 
the  greatest  plenty. 

Now,  should  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  be  admitted, 
namely,  that  these  birds  come  here  for  scarcely  any  other 
purpose  than  to  produce  an  oftpring,  and  retreat  when  the 
task  is  finished,  how  easily  will  all  circumstances  be  recon- 
ciled? and  how  little  mysterious  will  those  things  appear 
which  naturally  seemed  unaccountable  to  those  who  have 
*vritten  before  on  the  same  subject. 

The  spring  migrating  birds  do  not  arrive  here  at  first  in 
very  large  numbers.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  April  a  few  swallows  may  be  seen  ;  soon  after  thesd 
a  few  solitary  martins,  and  as  the  month  advances-  now  and 
tlien  a  swift.  On  the  walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  martins  build 
their  nests  in  great  numbers.  I  availed  myself  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  took  several  of  them  on  the  same  nighty  the  latter 
end  of  May.  On  dissection,  the  cause  of  their  gradual  and 
successive  migrations  appeared  obvious,  the  ovaria  being  in 
very  different  states  of  progressive  forwardness.  While  one 
bird  presented  embryo  eggs  in  the  ovarium  as  large  as  pe8S» 
in  another  they  were  found  no  larger  than  hemp-seed. 
These  were  the  extremes ;  for  m  the  other  birds  there  ap- 
peared all  the  intermediate  stages,  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  ovaria,  sufficient  to  ffive  the  stimulus  for  migration,  to  the 
degree  of  forwardness  just  described.  The  same  gradations 
in  the  state  of  the  male  corresponded  with  that  of  the  ovaria 
in  the  females.  This  progressive  arrival  is  not  confined  to 
the  swallow  tribe :  all  the  birds  that  come  early  in  the  spring 
appear  in  the  same  gradual  numner.  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  here  the  wise  design  of  Providence  is  very  conspi- 
cuous. Their  appearance  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  insects 
which  are  to  afford  them  food.  If  the  numbers  which  flock 
in  upon  us  in  May  were  to  arrive  in  April,  when  only  part  of 
them  appear,  all  must  be  insufficiently  supplied,  and  many  of 
course  perish  from  a  want  of  the  needful  succours ;  but  by 
the  middle  of  May,  myriads  of  insects  have  produced  eggs, 
and  great  numbers  have  either  brought  forth,  or  matured 
their  progeny ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  there  is  still  a 
ereatcr  increase  of  insect  food  by  the  time  the  young  birds 
begin  to  require  it.     Swallows,  on  their  first  coming,  feed 
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>sr.>:'".  %  A  ZA^  :c  ajruzs  ittrcbed  Kxir  brooik  of  jocn^  ones 
^  i^<±  Zi:c;a4*  :c  X  r:tei££Siiz.  in  this  piaoe*  in  the  jear  17S6b 
Tiii  urr^r  ir:i:c  vjs  z^iiidred  ia  the  earir  part  tf  October. 
Aji:«^  ijije  z:.Csilii  cc  the  o/joxh  the  obi  binds  vent  oC  and 
xlt:  iicir  j-juzj;  cces^  Abcus  'zali  aedti[ed»  to  perish.  The 
^AT  zzz^cd  zS  'JiK  zeK.  use  ITib  ot"  Jlar,  17S7,  and  threw 
lie  4  ^.'etjcs  ru;:. 

7!:^  idT-^T  a  wz:ur  pwief  but  we  hear  ot  a  nest  of 
r.CiJi^  ^-ioi-isttrrwws,.  lad  some  ochcn  ot  the  snaller  birds. 
^•Ve  i«L'c  ':«-rc  jizirziKd  bj  Penoant.  and  it  has  been  noticed 
jIs:  rj  :iicrv  :1lj.:  ric  cuckoo  his  been  heard  to  cire  his 
i^'c:^  x:  ciir.j  i:^  :he  cctiLe  ot  Februarr*  two  moncbi  soooer 
ij:.!:!  iic  -aLd.  izie.  Tbe  same  deriatian  from  the  ordinary 
o.%.rsc  jr'  =.Lr.:re,  -vhlch  pnexsaiureiy  occasions  the  pairing  of 
-v-T  i-: £=£:»;. ^  binis  above  mentioned,  prores  the  stxmuluSi  I 
cccctiT;:.  :o  w~^rLLJi  uzieasonabie  mignitxons,  and  accounts 
r'.r  ilii  ^z-z'^^Lir.zj  frsi  noticed.  The  same  argument  is  of 
cc^*^  dfcLcuh!c  U}  the  premature  appearance  ot  anr  other 
T^iV*'-^-'^  b^isw  The  month  of  March  sometimes  olTonls 
U5  vAra  wcoihcT  zot  several  successive  days.  At  this  time 
I  have  en^n  sera  the  snaLe  basking  under  a  hedge.  The 
heard,  too.  has  been  invited  trom  his  cold  retreat :  but  never 
could  I  see  the  swallow  or  the  martin,  altliougb  I  have  taken 
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every  opportunity  of  looking  for  them  during  the  tninsicnt 
sunahine,  and  mode  diligent  enquiries  of  others.  At  the  fur* 
ther  advancement  of  ipring,  ohen  in  April,  when,  from  the 
long  prevalence  of  north-easterly  winds,  the  weather  beconici 
unsetisanably  cold,  and  even  frosty,  swallows,  martins,  and 
other  early  migrators,  appear  among  us.  But  they  soon  ex- 
perience the  hardEhips  of  an  inhospitable  reception :  the 
insects  that  should  afford  them  food  being  stilt  in  a  slnte  of 
torpor  in  their  wintry  recesses,  and  uuless  called  forth  bv 
some  agreeable  ctiange  in  the  air,  the  unfortunate  birds  perish 
for  want  of  food.  This  I  have  known  happen  during  an  in- 
clement spring,  and  have  picked  up  starved  msrtins  under 
their  nesting  places,  and  willow  wrens,  which  have  perished 
under  hedges,  through  a  want  of  succours. 

Unlike  tiie  migrating  birds  that  winter  with  us,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thb  paper,  the  spring  or 
summer  birds  do  not  possess  the  disposition  to  change  the 
scene  and  seek  a  more  genial  clime,  when  this  country  is  so 
overspread  by  frost  as  to  deny  them  their  common  supplies. 
This,  I  imagine,  will  admit  of  an  easy  explanation.  The 
winter  birds  require  nothing  here  but  food  and  shelter.  Our 
summer  visitors  come  for  more  various  and  important  pur- 
poses. Had  tfiey,  like  the  former  birds,  been  endowed  with 
a  disposition  to  wander  on  certain  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  greet  design  of  their  migration,  as  it  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  business  of  incubation  and  the  rearing  of  their 
young,  would  have  been  frustrated.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  both  the  summer  and  winter  mi^ating  bird* 
nre,  on  their  arrival  here,  well  received  by  the  domestic 
natives,  and  neither  create  quarrels  nor  excite  fears.  The 
redstart  builds  its  nest  in  the  same  tree  with  the  titmouse, 
and  the  redwing  feeds  peaceably  in  the  some  meadow  with 
the  starling. 

I  proceed  now  to  make  some  obserrations  on  another  kind 
of  migration,  directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  namely,  the 
return  of  the  spring  miDrators  to  their  respective  hornet. 

The  great  disproportion  in  numbers  between  those  species 
of  birds  which  quit  the  country  in  summer,  and  those  that 
leave  it  at  the  autumnal  season,  has  led  naturalists  to  lose 
sight  of  the  early  migrators,  and  to  confine  their  reflection! 
on  tlie  subject  to  the  late  ones  only.  Hence  the  common 
observation,  that  they  are  all  driven  off  through  a  failure  of 
food,  or  a  cold  temperature  of  the  air.  But  seeing  that  many 
of  tbem  disaippcar  in  the  summer  season,  when  food  is  placed 
before  them  in  the  grealeit  plenty,  we  muitt  seek  for  tome 
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Other  cause.  If  we  examine  what  is  now  going  forward  iq 
the  animal  economy,  dissection  will  point  out  a  change  in  the 
organs  of  the  bird»  Uie  very  opposite  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  spring.  These  parts  now  begin  to  shrink,  the  dispo* 
sition  for  raising  a  farther  progeny  ceases,  and  the  nuptial 
knot  is  dissolved.  What  inducement  have  they  to  stay  longer 
in  that  country,  where,  I  think,  it  clearly  appears  their 
chief  object  is  to  multiply  their  species  ?  This  being  now 
effected,  they  retire  to  different  parts  of  the  globe,  doubtless 
better  suited  to  their  general  oispositions  and  wants,  when 
disengaged  from  parent^d  duties.  In  many  of  the  migrating 
species,  indeed  in  the  far  greater  number,  the  disposition  for 
farther  incubaUon,  and  the  season  for  their  procuring  a  ^- 
ther  supply  of  insect  food,  cease  at  the  same  time.  It  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  swifl,  that  quit 
us  in  the  summer  as  soon  as  their  nesting  is  at  an  end,  that 
swallows,  martins,  and  those  birds  that  disappear  in  the  au- 
tumn, would  depart  at  an  earlier  season,  even  though  tlieir 
supplies  were  to  continue,  if  the  rearing  of  their  young  were 
perfected.  Indeed,  as  has  been  before  observed,  so  strong 
does  this  propensity  now  and  then  appear,  that  it  overcomes 
even  the  obligation  of  rearing  their  young  when  hatched  late 
in  the  season,  and  they  are  sometimes  Idfl  in  a  callow  state 
to  perish  in  their  nests.  This  premature  departure  probably 
arises  from  a  reverse  of  that  stimulus  which  occasions  the 
too  early  migration  of  the  spring  birds,  as  has  been  noticed 
in  a  former  part  of  this  essay,  namely,  a  change  which 
takes  place  in  their  organisation. 

One  of  the  most  smgular  occurrences  in  the  history  of 
migration  is  the  mode  of  departure  of  the  young  birds  from 
the  country  where  they  were  produced^  It  may  be  conceived 
tliat  the  bird  which  had  once  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  any 
other  ocean,  mi^ht  have  something  impressed  upon  it  that 
should  prove  an  inducement  to  its  return ;  but  this  cannot  be 
an  incitement  to  the  young  one.  The  identical  bird,  which 
but  a  few  weeks  before  burst  from  the  shell,  now  unerringly 
finds,  without  any  apparent  guide,  a  track  that  leads  it  safely 
to  the  place  of  its  destination,  perhaps,  in  many  instances) 
over  the  widest  oceans. 

It  is  well  known,  that  those  birds  which  incubate  several 
times  jn  the  course  of  one  summer  forsake  their  first  broods 
when  they  no  longer  reijuire  their  protection ;  and  being  now 
alienated,  t\iey  csiTvt\o\^  m  their  parents,  find  the  guides  thM 
conduct  the\T  course.  K&  v«nii^!vit%  w^A  tsi«s\Ssa  oongres 
prior  to  their  depanuxe  inmi  >ass\X  tfidK<s\)fe«!AJ^.^QDtf|[> 
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oung,  though  discarded,  may  mingle  with  the  common 
ock,  and  in  this  particular  instance  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
it  is  probable  they  may  do  so  :  but  there  are  many  migrating 
birds  that  never  either  associate  with  swallows  and  martinsi 
or  join  together  in  flocks,  as  the  nightineale,  redstart,  and 
indeed  the  far  greater  number.  As  a  striking  proof  that  the 
parent  bird  cannot  possibly  be  the  guide,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  we  may  point  out  the  cuckoo,  whose  offspring  finds  a 
distant  shore  in  perfect  safety,  although  it  could  never  know 
the  parent  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  existence,  and  though 
its  existence,  in  numberless  instances,  must  have  taken  place 
even  afler  the  departure  of  the  parent.  For  the  old  cuckoos 
invariably  leave  us  early  in  July,  when  many  of  their  eggs 
are  yet  unhatchcd  in  the  nests  of  those  small  birds  to  whose 
fostering  care  they  are  entrusted.  Compared  with  quadru- 
peds, and  some  other  animals,  birds  may  be  considered  as 
acquiring  the  adult  state  at  an  early  period,  and  the  young 
bird,  at  the  time  of  its  leaving  us,  may  be  looked  upon  as 

f>ossessing  power  equal  to  the  old  one  in  procuring  food,  ve- 
ocity  of  flight,  &C.  The  parent  bird,  from  having  lost  that 
stimulus  by  the  subsiding  of  that  state  of  its  organs,  which 
urged  it  to  incubation  and  detained  it  here,  is  now  reduced  to 
8  condition  similar  to  that  of  its  offspring,  both  falling  into 
the  same  habits,  and  remaining  in  the  same  state  with  respect 
to  organisation,  until  the  returning  calls  of  nature  urge  them 
to  quit  that  country  again  to  which  they  are  now  about  to 
depart. 

The  winter  birds  of  passage,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
begin  to  take  their  leave  of  us  about  the  same  time  that  the 
spring  migrators  are  taking  wing  to  pay  us  their  annual  visit. 
As  the  latter  appear  among  us  in  gradual  succession,  so  in 
like  manner  the  former  disappear.  They  are  both  actuated 
by  the  same  impulse,  the  former  in  leaving,  and  the  latter  in 
coming  to  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  stimulus  becomes 
sufficiently  felt,  they  quit  their  homes  in  quest  of  a  covmtry 
better  suited  to  their  intended  purpose  than  their  own* 

That  a  want  of  food  cannot  be  the  inducement,  must  be 
obvious  to  the  slightest  observer.  When  the  redwing  and 
fieldfare  quit  tliis  country,  it  abounds  with  that  food  which 
they  prefer  to  any  other ;  and  at  this  time  they  are  in  the 
finest  condition  ;  the  redwings  oflen  enjoying  their  plenty  bj 
assembling  together  on  trees,  and  there  uniting  their  feeble 
Toices,  make  no  unpleasant  song. 

The  migration  of  the  winter  birds  is  lesa  dvsXxciOii^  \fi»fi^ 
iimD  that  of  the  spring  migrators.     TVie  «iv^%  ^^  ^w^^ 
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duck,  and  the  wood-pigeon,  breed  here  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  the  two  latter,  indeed,  particularly  the  wood-pigeon,  are 
so  numerous  in  summer,  that  we  should  hardly  be  reminded  dT 
the  migration,  did  they  not  pour  in  upon  us  in  such  immense 
flocks  in  the  winter.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  stodi- 
dove,  which  I  liave  never  known  to  breed  here.  The  home- 
bred wild-ducks  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  men  who 
attend  decoy-pools,  by  the  meanness  of  their  plumage*  when 
compared  to  the  brightness  of  those  birds  which  come  from 
abroad.  The  former  are  taken  some  weeks  earlier  than  the 
latter. 

The  most  conspicuous  among  the  winter  migrating  birds 
are  the  redwings  and  fieldfares.  These  are  regular  and  uni- 
form in  their  api>earance  and  disappearance,  and  I  believe 
never  risk  the  trial  of  incubation  here,  at  least  I  nev^  could 
hear  of  a  single  instance.  The  food  of  these  birds  has  in  the 
works  of  every  naturalist  I  have  ever  had  access  to,  who  had 
wTitten  on  the  subject,  been  pointed  out  as  the  haw,  the  fruit 
of  the  wliite  thorn. 

Tliis  is  an  error  that  has  long  wanted  a  correction;  for  in 
open  weather  they  take  them  in  ver}'  scanty  quantities,  and 
feed  on  the  ground  on  worms  and  such  insects  as  they  can 
find.  Ahhough  repeated  examinations  of  the  contents  ^the 
stomach  have  afforded  the  best  proof  of  this,  yet  there  a 
scarcely  any  need  of  calling  in  its  aid  in  the  present  instance, 
as  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  by  seeins  them  in  flocks 
feeding  on  the  ground  in  open  fields  and  meadows.  I  do  not 
deny  their  taking  the  haw  and  other  vegetable  food  from  the 
hedLres,  but  they  do  it  in  so  sparing  a  way,  that  I  have  re- 
marked, that  redwings  and  fieldfares  die  througb  bunger 
during  the  long  continuance  of  frosty  weather,  while  the 
haws  on  the  hedges  were  by  no  means  deficient.  The  occa- 
sional departure  of  these  and  some  other  winter  birds  during 
a  long  continued  frost  must  be  very  obvious.  The  greater 
number  disappear  soon  after  its  commencement,  if  it  sets  in 
ver}'  severely  :  some  few  are  always  led  behind,  and  are  soon 
stor^-ed,  if  not  fortunately  relieved  by  a  thaw.  Those  that 
are  driven  to  this  necessitous  migration  probably  pursue  a 
track  that  quickly  leads  tlicm  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Of 
these  flights  I  shall  produce  instances,  which  render  it  proba- 
ble tliat  they  are  able  even  to  outstrip  its  course. 

The  approach  of  intense  frost  is  often,  to  a  certainty,  made. 
known  to  us,  by  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  water 
birds,  some  of  which  are  rare,  and  seldom  show  themselves 
here  on  any  other  occasion.    We  commonly  see  them  three 
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or  four  days  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  very  severe  frosty  wea- 
ther. This  was  manifest  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  ITSHy 
at  the  coming  on  of  the  severe  season  that  ensued.  In  the 
river  Severn,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  this 
place,  were  seen  and  taken  many  species  of  water-birds, 
that  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  more  northern  re- 
gions. Far  more  pleasant  is  it  to  see  during  the  continuance 
of  hard  frost,  the  return  of  those  birds  which  had  lefl  us  at 
the  beginning.  These  are  pleasant  omens,  and  most  cer- 
tainly forbode  a  thaw. 

To  recapitulate  the  substance  of  my  observations.  I  have 
first  adduced  some  arguments  in  support  of  migration,  the 
fact  itself  not  being  generally  admitted  by  naturalists  of  ce- 
lebrity, and  also  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  state  of  torpor, 
or  what  may  be  termed  tlie  hibernating  system.  I  have 
represented  that  the  swallow  tribe,  and  many  other  birds 
that  absent  themselves  at  stated  periods,  return  annually  to 
the  same  spot  to  build  their  nests ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
any  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  in  support  of  a  state  of 
torpor  would  be  fallacious  upon  physiological  principles. 
That  certain  periodical  changes  of  tlieir  organs  are  the  in« 
citing  causes  of  migration  I  have  stated  many  facts,  hitherto, 
I  believe,  unnoticed,  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  oaute  which 
excites  the  migrating  bird,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
quit  one  country  for  another,  and  the  need  of  a  country 
where  they  can  for  a  while  be  better  accommodated  witn 
succours  for  their  infant  brood  than  in  that  from  which  they 
depart.  It  is  also  attempted  to  be  shown,  that  their  de- 
parture from  this  country  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  dis- 
agreeable change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  from  a 
scarcity  of  their  common  food,  but  the  result  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  errand,  t.  e.  the  incubation,  and  rearing  of 
their  young.  That  successive  arrivals  of  migrating  birds  are 
attributable  to  the  progressive  developement  already  noticed 
in  the  male  and  female  ;  that  progressive  developements  are 
wise  provisions  of  nature ;  that  premature  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures are  frequently  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle. 

With  respect  to  the  winter  birds  of  passage,  I  have  stated 
that  they  quit  their  homes  (this  country)  in  spring,  in  quest 
of  a  country  better  suited  to  their  intended  purpose  than 
their  own ;  that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  in 
quitting  this  country  that  clauses  tlie  spring  birds  to  come  to 
it,  and  that  want  of'^food  cannot  be  the  inducement ;  that  the 
emigration  of  the  winter  birds  is  less  complete  than  that  of 
the  others  (the  spring  migrators);  that  some  species \sc<^ 
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V'^>s:  :i:«Li^4  c*cc:::::jc  tui  i£e  nser  beooai«f  mndi  lev 


.  :^  j~z^-.i  TTrcvJzsze.  vi:i3i  esaznmed  bj  the  action  of  so- 
^;..^    :  j.-r  ciii  x:2c  .^cuer  testis  Vfcars  prlndpafir  to  con- 
».»:  ..\-'  ^  -:s.vjcte  j'.Har»>c-2d  ot'  copoer  i  vhich  mar  be  con- 


5x^:-^\i  is  1  ':j.inz:-i  *^z:inTate«  and  hTdiate  ot 

^*=  T-^-i-?^  -^  I:  >  c=  :  -JTT  with  various  specioMBS  of  copper, 
UAi  ■  "r:.i_  t-  ifcric!  jhiw.  fcsie  o:' which  had  been  ccnsiaeKd 

""^^  iitiT  vi-jrabiI:tT.  aod  others  tor  their  rqiid 
/.fcrvooe  scxoe  persons  had  supposed  to 
c   U^nc  states  ot  the  metal  in  recanl  m 
f  -: '  '•:     —  '^-  : :.ii=-L  trA\  tJC^Mo^  didierentir  aiiojed,  thej 
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ttKy  had  undergone  muBt  have  depended  on  other  causes 
than  the  relative  puritj'  of  the  metal.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
had,  as  early  as  the  year  1806,  advanced  the  hypotnesis,  that 
chtmical  and  electrical  changes  may  be  identical,  or  depend- 
ent on  the  same  property  of  matter.  He  also  showed  that  che- 
mical attractioni  may  be  exalted,  modified,  or  destroyed  by 
changes  in  tlie  eJectrica]  stales  of  bndies ;  that  substances 
will  combine  onlv  when  they  are  in  different  electrical  states  ] 
and  that,  by  bringing  a  body  naturally  positive,  arliiicially 
into  a  negative  state,  its  usual  poiren  of  combination  are  alto- 
gether  destroyed.  By  reasoning  on  this  hypothesis,  he  wail 
led  to  the  discovery  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

He  says,  "  Copper  is  a  metal  only  weakly  positive  in  the 
electro-chemical  scale;  and,  according  to  my  ideas,  it  could 
only  act  upon  sea  water  when  in  a  positive  state ;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  it  could  be  rendered  slightiy  negative,  the  corrod- 
ing action  of  sea  wEiter  upon  it  would  be  null ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  differences  of  the  kinds  of  copper  sheeting  and 
tlieir  electrical  action  upon  each  other,  still  every  effect  of 
chemical  action  must  be  prevented,  if  the  whole  surface  wer« 
rendered  motive.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  I  at 
first  thought  of  using  a  Voltaic  batteir ;  but  this  coiild  be 
hardly  applicable  in  practice.  I  next  thought  of  the  contact 
of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron :  but  I  was  for  some  time  prevented  from 
trying  this,  by  the  recollection  that  the  copper  in  the  Voltaic 
battery,  as  well  as  the  zinc,  is  dtsaotved  by  the  action  of 
diluted  nitric  acid ;  and  by  the  fear  that  too  large  a  mass  of 
oxidable  metal  would  be  required  to  produce  decisive  re- 
sults. AAcr  reflecting,  however,  for  some  tbne  on  the  stow 
and  weak  action  of  sea  water  on  tmpper,  and  the  amell  dif- 
ference which  must  exist  between  their  electrical  powers, 
Bod  knowing  that  a  very  feeble  chemical  action  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  very  feeble  electrical  force,  I  resolved  to  try 
some  experiments  on  the  subject.  I  b^^an  with  an  extreme 
case.  I  rendered  sea  water  slightly  acidulous  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  plunged  into  it  a  polished  piece  of  copper,  to  whidi 
a  piece  of  tin  was  soldered  equal  to  about  one  twentieth  of 
the  surface  of  llie  copper.  Examined  after  three  days  tha 
copper  remained  perfectly  clean,  whilst  the  tin  was  rapidly 
corroded  :  no  blueness  appeared  in  this  liquor;  though,  in  a 
comoaralive  experiment,  when  capper  alone  and  the  same 
fluid  mixture  was  used,  there  was  a  considerable  cmrosion  of 
the  copper,  and  a  distinct  blue  tint  in  the  liauid. 

"  If  one  twentieth  part  of  the  aui&ce  of  Un  ^«:<Mnfte4>'a)« 
Mctioa  of  MM  water,  rendered  sli^tly  aioAabitta  V)  vtA^iKiK 
oo  2 


inn.   -    lAil    -  »    Iii'icr 

T-ti   r..k:tiai.  IT  ir  ne  tLW.  n 
^7%    ::  -ria  -^^imi  rfiac  The  -5sisQsrF«  actac  of  the  ts 

*  "•  £3.  irr.t-  :r  xrc.  -voiKfier  ma^Leabo^  -tt  csr.  lu  iudi  di- 
ainiir.ua  :r  -t&r^  ra  pr«ifiMetL  Tbe  zioc  acoHuaed  onhr 
X  T-iiz^  Litinti  A  'iud.  fea.  v^ser.  wkick  foecd^r  ksJe  to  die 

irm  :cd£&iae«i  i  ieer  mcce  uceuuiuse :  bcs  tna*  bhbj 
2i:c  zizis,  •oxsLlesc  Ti:rtat»  oc  cuofier  wmt  sccsd  ia  dw 
jiifi  >•:  iir  r-rci  Is  Kx^ioe  biHcc  cscroded.  xa  zxanj 

3arii  zi^rt  ins  i  r;s<s::en:2ini  jt  e&c  or  oc  inxi  fiiBnd  upoo  iL 

*  L:  sijy.inT  'aese  rswsrdbeSb  wad  JuuSttuc  cfctdo  to  ctrt 
p«:iHiCic  r'.-r-n  ird  rrcoectuc  or  siiccc  coodiet.  the  ronhs 
v^rT"  .-T  -Jiie  sica:  a£2sciftr^^  kiod.  A  puce  q<  imic  as  Uisc 
ja  1  pel.  zr  ±«£  p«:m:  :c  i  scall  iroa  xmL  «««  fisoDii  fuSr 
ioe-:':;r^  ^:  Trsserre  i<?  ^jr  50  sraire  Bxket  or  copper:  and 
sh.:-^  -wier^^r  n  vk  ^i^aced^  vivtha'  ac  ike  too.  boctom,  or 
L:.  :l:c  =::t:  fLe  :r  '±£  theet  cr'  copfier.  and  whecber  the  copper 

c:«i^e:~-:c  rtr^r^n  ii£!nR:t  pieces  of  copper 


vberetiK 


b"  T-i:^  :r  t>^  f  a?Tvtii»  oc  the  ibrtieCh  or  ftftieth  of  an 
\'.<.'i  =L  uiucCct.  diie  es&ct  w  the  wBotz  ev^rr  ade,  cwerr 
KJTii>L<t:.  e-Tcrr  rurncl^  of  tike  copper  r«iiiaxiicd  brigktt  «4likc 
tjjc  ire  :c  :t«2  size  was  slowfr  corroded. 

"  A  Turce  or  ihick  «h«i?t  copper,  cootamin^  on  both  ades 
XiX'*.:  f^  MTi^ire  izcrur^.  «-j5  cot  m  sadi  a  BMnnrr  as  to  form 
se^c=.  c.Ti»ii:a5.  cocz^ctdJ  oalj  bj  the  fmallest  filaments  diat 
c::v.'i  tW  lc:t.  ar.ii  d  ciass  of  zinc,  of  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
e.iir"rtcr.  «%is  soldered  :o  the  upper  dErtsioo.  The  whole  was 
pi.j:;r:d  ;ii^sier  »ed  w«ter;  the  copper  retnaiiied  pcriectlr 
pi:  ^ji^  T^  samie  eis^eraoesx  'wi  aade  arith  iron :  and 
nov.  ^^jcr  a  Ispae  ot  %  ia0DriBum^^fiA^\vtaBD«3«;x'^BiLt5i^r 

Vi  waft  %nX  'isttxQ^iaiK^  ^wS^x  ~   ' 
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pieces  of  copper,  undefended,  in  the  same  sea  water,  have 
undergone  considerable  corrosion,  and  produced  a  large 
quantity  of  green  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

**  A  piece  of  iron  nail  about  an  inch  long,  was  fastened  by  a 
piece  of  copper  wire,  nearly  a  foot  long,  to  a  mass  of  sheet 
copper,  containing  about  40  square  inches,  and  the  whole 
plunged  below  the  surface  of  sea  water :  it  was  found,  afler  a 
week,  that  the  copper  was  defended  by  the  iron  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  in  immediate  contact. 

'*  A  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc  soldered  together 
at 'one  of  tlieir  extremities,  were  made  to  form  an  arc  in  two 
different  vessels  of  sea  water ;  and  the  two  portions  of  water 
were  connected  together  by  a  small  mass  of  tow  moistened 
in  the  same  water :  the  effect  of  the  preservation  of  the  cop- 
per took  place  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
same  vessel. 

^  As  the  ocean  may  be  considered,  in  its  relation  to  the 

Quantity  of  copper  in  a  ship,  as  an  infinitely  extended  cond- 
uctor, I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  this  circumstance 
would  influence  the  results ;  by  placing  two  very  fine  copper 
wires,  one  undefended,  the  other  defended  by  a  particle  of 
sine,  in  a  very  large  vessel  of  sea-water,  which  water  might 
be  considered  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  so  minute  a  portion 
of  metal  as  the  sea  to  the  metallic  sheeting  of  a  ship.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  the 
others;  the  defended  copper  underwent  no  change;  the 
undefended  tarnished,  and  deposited  a  green  powder. 

*<  Small  pieces  of  zinc  were  soldered  to  different  parts  of  a 
large  plate  of  copper,  and  the  whole  plunged  in  sea  water: 
it  was  found  that  the  copper  was  preserved  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  a  single  piece  had  been  used. 

^  A  small  piece  of  zinc  was  &stened  to  the  top  of  a  plate 
of  polished  copper,  and  a  piece  of  iron  of  a  much  larger  size 
was  soldered  to  the  bottom,  and  the  combination  placed  in 
sea  water.  Not  only  was  the  copper  preserved  on  both  sides 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  the  other  experiments,  but  even  the 
iron ;  and  after  a  fortnight,  both  the  polish  of  the  copper  and 
the  iron  remained  unimpaired.** 

AddUianal  Experiments  and  Obaervaiums  on  the  Application 
ofEkehical  Combinations  to  the  Preservation  rftne  Copper 
Sheathing  rf  Ships^  and  to  other  Purposes,  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  BarL^  [1824.] 

Sjh  Humphry  Davy,  in  this  paij^r,  \iteMxi\A  \!wfe  twj^^n^ 
of  his  progressive  experiments^  made  Uk  o\rc  ivdN^  ^sxa^'^^** 
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ments  at  Chatham  and  Porumoutli.     These  results  are  con- 
formable with  his  original  theoretical  views. 

"  Sheets  of  copper,  defended  by  from  ^  to  -yj^},-,  part  of 
tlieir  surface  of  zinc,  malleable  and  cast  iron,  were  exposed, 
for  many  weeks,  in  the  flow  of  the  tide  in  Portsmouth  har- 
bour, and  their  weights  ascertained  before  and  after  the  ex« 
periment.  When  the  metallic  protector  was  from  -^^  to  -^^^ 
there  was  no  corrosion  nor  decay  of  the  copper ;  with  smaUer 
quantities,  such  as  from  -n-^  to  ^^,  the  cc^iper  underwent  a 
loss  of  weight,  which  was  greater  in  proportkn  as  the  pro- 
tector was  smaller ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  universality  of^the 
principle,  it  was  found  that  even  -pj^sTT  P^^  ^  <^<^^  ii^>°  saved 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  copper. 

*^  llie  sheeting  of  boats  and  ships,  protected  by  the  contact 
of  zinc,  cast  and  malleable  iron  in  different  praportioRS, 
compared  with  those  of  similar  boats  and  sides  of  ships  un- 
protected, exhibited  bright  surfaces,  whilst  the  unprotected 
copper  underwent  rapid  corrosion,  becoming  first  red,  then 
green,  and  losing  a  part  of  its  substance  in  scales. 

"  Fortunately,  in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  it  hts 
been  proved  that  cast  iron,  the  substance  which  is  dieapesc 
and  most  easily  procured,  is  likewise  moat  fitted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  co[^r.  It  lasts  longer  than  malleable  iron,  or 
zinc ;  and  the  plumbaginous  substance,  which  is  left  by  the 
action  of  sea  water  upon  it,  retains  the  original  form  of  the 
iron,  and  does  not  impede  Uie  electrical  action  of  the  remain- 
ing metal. 

**  I  had  anticipated  the  deposition  of  alfcaline  substances 
hi  certain  cases  upon  the  negatively  electrical  copper.  This 
has  actually  happened.  Some  sheets  of  copper,  that  have 
been  exposed  nearly  four  months  to  the  action  of  sea  water, 
defended  by  from  -:^  to  -^  of  their  surface  of  line  and  .iron, 
have  become  coated  with  a  white  matter,  which,  on  analystt^ 
has  proved  to  be  princi{>anv  carbonated  lime^  and  carbmte 
and  hydrate  of  magnesia.  JThe  same  thing  haa  occurred  with 
two  harbour  boats,  one  of  which  was  defended  by  a  band  of 
zinc,  the  other  by  a  band  of*  iron,  equal  to  about  ^^  of  the 
surface  of  the  copper. 

**  These  sheets  and  boats  remained  perfectly  clean  for  many 
weeks,  as  long  as  the  metallic  surfiu;e  of  the  copper  was  ex« 
posed ;  but  lately,  since  it  has  become  coated  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  weeds  have  adhered  to  these  coatings, 
and  insects  collected  on  them;  but  on  tlie  sheeU  of  copper, 
defended  hy  quantities  of  cast  iron  and  ainc,  bearing  a  pro- 
portion below  ^^Q,  \i\i^  ^V&ctxvoaL  ^wer  of  the  copper  betag 
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lesH  n^ative,  more  neutrsliaeil,  anil  nearly  in  cquilibrio  witli 
that  of  the  menBtruum,  no  such  efFect  of  deposition  of 
olkaline  matter  or  adiierence  of  vecds  has  taken  place,  and 
tlie  Hurfiice,  though  it  has  undergone  a  slight  (tt^^rei;  of  solu- 
tion, has  remain^  perfectly  clean ;  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance,  as  it  points  out  the  limits  of  protection ;  and 
makes  the  application  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  oxidable 
metal  more  advanti^eous  in  fact  than  that  of  a  larger  one. 

"  The  wear  of  cast  iron  is  not  so  r^id ;  but  that  a  mass  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  will  last  for  some  years.  At 
least  the  consumption  in  experiments  which  have  been  going 
on  for  nearly  four  mouths  liova  not  indicate  a  higher  ratio. 
This  must,  however,  depend  on  the  relation  of  its  mass  to  tliat 
of  tile  copper,  and  upon  other  circumstances  not  yet  ascer- 
tained (such  as  temperature,  the  relative  saltne»  of  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  tlie  ship);  circum* 
stances  in  relati<m  to  which  1  am  about  to  malce  decisive 
experiments. 

"  Many  singular  facts  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  tlieie 
researches.  I  sliall  mention  some  of  them,  that  I  have  con* 
firmed  by  repeated  experiments,  and  which  have  connections 
with  general  science. 

■■  Woak  solutions  of  salt  act  strongly  upon  copper  ;  stroi^ 
ones,  as  brine,  do  not  ofiect  it;  and  tlie  reason  seemi  to  be, 
that  they  contain  tittle  or  do  atmosplieric  air,  the  oxygene  of 
which  seems  necessary  to  give  the  dectro-fiotitive  principle 
of  change  to  menstrua  of  this  class. 

"  I  had  anticipated  the  result  of  this  experiment,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  some  others. 

"  Alkaline  solutions,  for  instance,  impede  or  prevent  the 
action  of  sea  water  on  copper ;  having  in  themselves  tlie 

Eisitive  electrical  energy,  winch  renders  the  copper  negatives 
ime  water  even,  in  this  way,  renders  nuU  tlie  power  of 
action  of  copper  on  sea  water. 

"  The  tenoency  of  electrical  and  chemical  action  being 
always  to  produce  an  equilibrium  in  the  electrical  powers, 
the  agency  of  all  combinations  forme.'l  of  metals  and  fluids 
is  to  occasion  decompositions,  in  such  an  order  that  alkaline, 
metallic,  and  inflammable  matters  are  determined  to  the 
negative  part  of  the  combination,  and  chlorine,  iodine,  oxy- 
gene, and  add  matters  to  the  positive  part.  I  have  shown  in 
the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1806,  that  this  holds  good  in  the 
Voltaic  battery.  The  same  law  applies  to  tliese  feebler 
combinations.  If  copper  b  contact  with  cast  iron  be  placed 
ia  a  vestel  half  full  of  sea  water,  aod  having  ka  sur&ce  iiar> 
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corrodest  no  audi  adhemti 
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•nd  there  ii  an  unequal  M 
of  the  oxide,  submuriate^ 
bang  to  [ffoduce  a  more  tl 
powd  to  .;ha  water ;  to  A 
tbrated  with  holes  in  one 
ytMtt,  and  comparatively* 
"  There  it  nothii^  in  I 
which  [werentB  theae  adbe 
th^  are  prevented — the  i 
fiib  readU  r  adhere  to  iha  t 
tqrtm' the  kad  protecting  « 
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"  When  copper  is  uneqMally  worn,  liltewise  in  harboura  or 
seas,  where  the  water  is  loaded  with  mud  or  mechanical  de- 
posits, this  mud  or  tbe«e  deposits  rest  in  the  rough  parts  or 
depressions  in  the  copper,  and  in  the  parts  where  the  d)& 
ferent  sheets  join,  and  afford  a  soil  or  bed  in  which  sea  weeds 
can  fix  their  roots,  and  to  which  zoophytes  and  she)l-fish  can 

"  As  far  OS  my  experiments  have  goiie,  small  quantities  of 
other  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin,  zinc,  or  arsenic,  in  alloy  in 
copper,  liavc  appeared  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  inso- 
hiblc  compound  on  the  surface ;  and,  consequently,  there  is 
mudi  reason  to  believe  must  be  favourable  to  tlie  adhesion 
of  weeds  and  insects. 

"  The  very  first  experiment  that  I  made  on  harbour-boats  at 
Portsmouth  proved  that  a  single  mass  of  iron  protected  fully 
and  entirely  many  sheets  of  copper,  whether  in  waves,  tides, 
or  currents,  so  as  to  make  them  negatively  electrical,  and  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter 
upon  them  ;  but  obsenrations  on  the  effects  of  the  single 
contact  of  iron  upon  a  number  of  sheets  of  copper,  where  the 
junctions  and  nails  were  covered  with  rust,  and  tliat  had  been 
m  a  ship  for  some  years,  showed  that  the  action  was  weak- 
ened in  the  case  of  imperfect  connections  by  distance,  and 
that  the  sheets  near  the  protector  were  more  defended  tlian 
those  remote  from  it.  Upon  this  idea  I  proposed,  that  when 
ships,  of  which  the  copper  sheathing  was  old  and  worn,  were 
to  be  protected,  a  greotcr  proportion  of  iron  shoidd  be  used, 
and  that  if  possible  it  should  be  more  distributed.  The  first 
experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried  on  tlie  Sammarang,  of  28 
guns,  in  March,  15^4,  and  which  had  been  coppered  three 
years  before  in  India.  Cast  iron,  equal  in  sur&cc  to  about 
^th  of  that  of  the  copper,  was  applied  in  four  masses, 
two  near  tlie  stem,  two  on  the  bows.  She  made  a  voyage 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  returned  in  Januar}',  1825.  A  fidsc 
and  entirely  unfounded  statement  respecting  tins  vessel  was 
published  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  that  the  bottom  was 
covered  with  weeds  and  barnacles.  I  was  present  at  Ports- 
mouth soon  aflcr  she  was  brought  into  dock :  there  was  not 
tlie  smallest  weed  or  shell-fish  upon  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
from  a  few  feet  round  the  stem  protectors  to  the  lead  on  bee 
bow.  Ruund  the  stem  protectors  there  was  a  slight  adhesion 
of  rust  of  iron,  and  upon  tins  there  were  some  zoophytes  of 
the  capillary  kind,  of  on  inch  and  aVi&lE  on  vwa 'vn^<i9.  \a. 
length,  and  a    number  of  minute  \)ftnmdev  >»&  ^^^" 

o  o  5 


capper^  aod  which  have  u 
tKton.  that  I  hoTc  had  aa  «, . 
y'^jk.--k  T»c^  bttti^iiig  u  the  £»1  of  Dkn 
Cwncbr<e>  Castk.  «i  '-*^—^  brkwging  t»lfai 
tW  nciil  WW  pnNMcd  hf  ifcaat  ^^^t^  pwt 
'      ■  re.     Sie  1 

GMMattQr  cnplpjnl  in  mAi^  and  hail  been 
hvlMn-  ifan«  aEc  manthft.  When  I  nv  her 
ifae  ns  periectIjdeB><andllMODnier  apfMfca 
liord  Dtanlej  iafonowl  ne^  that  Utere  nerer  h 
d^^Hcst  inWMMinii  of  chfcCT  weed  or  stidi-fisfa  to 
btti  ifa«(  a  few  small  faanadei  had  odc«  appears 
oxjde  of  ma  ia  the  Mcighhoudiood  of  the  prote 
howwer,  v«rc  iaaaiiliililj  aad  easilr  wssbf 
Camefana  Castle,  a  lar:gv  TCMel,  of  upvanb  of  C 
AniihiMl  with  fiiar  pnUeUn,  nro  oo  the  stem. 
Ae  bav,  raial  together  to  afaoal  -jj^  of  the  su 
«*r.  She  had  been  protected  mare  than  nr 
-*  Kad  Bude  th«  Miy«fc  \o  C^ciit(&  and  back 
tbe  Htci  peTfi.-<:\\%- ^in^X.  i  loA  vVeu  e-i.aa 
found  «i\Ui^']  titi  faoKb  vm.'s 
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oRercd  a  beautiful  and  almost  polislied  surface ;  and  titerc 
si-L'nitd  to  ])i'  no  p-eatcr  wear  uf  copper  tlian  could  be  ac* 
counted  for  from  mechanical  causes. 

"  At  Liverpool,  as  I  urn  informed,  several  ships  linve  been 
protected,  anil  Imvc  returned  after  voja^'es  to  the  West  Indie*, 
and  even  to  the  t)a«t  Indies.  'Vhc  proportion  of  protecting 
tnelal  in  all  of  them  lias  been  bej-uiid  wliat  I  have  recom- 
mended, „'„  to  '.'^ ;  vet  tu-o  of  then)  h.ive  b<^en  found  per- 
fectly clean,  and  with  the  copper  untouched,  oflcr  voyages 
to  l)['murara ;  and  another  nearly  in  the  same  state,  after 
two  voyages  to  the  same  place.  Two  others  ha\o  had  their 
bottoms  more  or  less  covered  with  liarnactes  :  but  the  pre- 
servation of  the  copper  has  been  in  al)  eases  jud^^'d  complete. 
The  iron  has  been  placed  along  the  keel  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  barnack-s,  in  coses  where  they  have  existed,  have  been 
gencrallv  upon  tlie  flat  of  the  Itottom ;  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  they  adhered  either  to  the  oxide  of  iron, 
or  the  calcareous  deposits  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  negti- 
livc  electricity. 

"  In  the  im\y,  the  proportion  adopted  has  been  only  t;  Ij-,  of 
cast  iron,  at  leust  for  vessels  in  actual  service,  and  when  the 
object  is  rather  cleanness  than  the  preservation  of  the  copper. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  results,  such  as  those  nicntioned  with  respect 
to  Liverpool  traders,  so  different  under  apparently  the  same- 
dicum stances,  i.  e.  why  ships  should  exhibit  no  adhesions 
or  baTnaeles  after  two  voyages,  whilst  on  another  ship,  witli 
the  same  quantity  of  protection,  they  should  be  found  after  a 
single  Toyuge.  litis  may  probably  depend  upon  one  ship 
having  remained  at  n^st  in  harbour  longer  than  another,  or 
having  been  becalmed  for  a  short  ttnuc  in  shallow  seas,  where 
ova  of  slicll-&sh,  or  young  shell-fish  existed ;  or  upon  oxide 
of  iron  bcmg  formed,  nnd  not  niished  off,  in  consequence  of 
calm  weatlier,  and  which  consolidating,  was  not  atWrwards 
separated  in  the  voyage.  I'rom  nhat  I  can  leam,  however, 
the  chance  of  a  eertuin  degree  of  foulness,  in  eonsetjuence  of 
the  application  of  the  full  proportion  of  protecting  metal, 
wilt  not  prevent  ship  owners  from  employing  this  proportion, 
as  the  saving  of  copper  is  a  very  great  object ;  and  as  long 
as  the  cojiper  is  sound,  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 

"  The  co{>|>cr  used  for  sheathing  should  be  the  purest  that 

can  be  obtuiue<l ;  and  in  being  applied  to  (he  slti^,  \V'(.  «o.Av£k 

^lOuld  be  preserved  as  smooth  and  ctY^iAc  u  w»^'h\«  --  «i^ 

dm  nails  uaai  lor  Astening  should  \ikewvK  >K  o*  Y"*  «'W* '' 

c  c  fj 
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ajid  a  little  ilitfercnce  in  their  thickness  and  shape  will  easily 
compensate  for  tlieir  want  of  hardneM. 

•«  In  vessels  employed  for  steam  navigationy  the  protecting 
metal  can  scarcely  be  in  excets»  as  the  rapid  motion  of  these 
shqis  prevents  the  cliance  of  any  adhesions ;  and  the  wesr 
of  the  copper,  by  proper  protection,  is  diminished  more  than 
two  thirds." 


On  ike  magpuiising  Power  ofAe  mare  refrangibh  Solar  Bagi. 
By  Mrs.  3/.  SoiiEBriLLE* —  [1826.] 

**  In  the  year  1813,  Professor  Morichini  of  Rome  discovered 
that  steel,  exposed  to  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
becomes  magnetic  His  experiments  were  repeated  by  Fro- 
ftasor  Coniigliachi  at  Pavia,  and  also  by  \lons.  Berard, 
at  Mon^>ellier,  without  success.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one 
baring  attempted  tliem  in  this  country,  periiaps  from  the 
belief  that  experiments  which  had  sometimes  failed  in  Italj 
were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  our  more  northern  climate. 
The  unusual  clearness  of  the  weather  last  summer,  however, 
induced  me  to  try  what  could  be  accomplished  in  this  cooatry. 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Juljr,  an  equianffolar  prism  oi' 
flint  glass,  the  three  sides  of  which  were  eadi  l.i  by  I.l 
inches,  was  fixed  in  a  slit  made  to  receive  it  in  a  window^ 
abutter :  by  this  prism  a  coloured  spectrum  was  thrown  on 
an  opposite  panel,  at  the  distance  of  al>out  five  feet.  I  used 
for  tne  subject  of  experiment  a  very  slender  sewing  needle 
an  inch  long,  having  previously  ascertained  that  it  was  quite 
free  from  magnetism,  by  repeated  exposure  of  both  ends  of  it 
to  the  nortli  and  south  pole  of  a  very  sensible  mi^edc 
needle,  when  it  was  found  equally  to  attract  either  pole  in 
every  instance.  The  magnetic  needle  employed  as  a  test  in 
this  experiment  is  made  of  a  sewing  needle  magnetised,  and 
run  througli  a  small  piece  of  cork,  into  which  a  conical  cap 
of  glass  is  inserted ;  the  whole  traverses  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  fixed  perpendicularly  in  a  stand. 

**  I  had  no  information  at  this  time  of  the  noamaer  in  which 
Professor  Morichini,  had  conducted  his  experiments  ;  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  likely  tliat  if^the  whole  of  the 
needle  were  equally  exposed  to  the  violet  raj^s,  the  same 
influence  should,  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  south  pole  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  a  nortli  pole  at  the  other.  I  therefore 
covered  ha\f  ot  \\ve  Tvet&^\e  yivxVv  ^«^r^  and  fixed  it  to  the 
panel  with  wax,  betweeiv  Veiw  ^oA  ^^Nfiw  vck,  ^^\s&  t^sscvs^^^^ul 
such  a  position  that  the  >MicoNet^'^p«iX  oitKx.^wi^jiNws.fsw^Ksfti^ 
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to  the  violet  nyt.  The  needle  was  placed  in  a  Tcrtical  plant, 
nearly  pcipeDOicular  to  tlie  magnetic  tneridum,  aiid  inclioed 
to  tlie  horizon.  Aa  1  had  not  a  nelioitat,  it  was  neccuarjr  to 
lame  the  needle  in  a  direction  parallel  to  itcelf,  to  keep  ll)e 
aqxiied  portion  of  it  constantly  in  the  violet  ny. 

"  The  sun  was  bright  at  the  time,  and  in  lew  uian  two  houn 
I  liad  the  gratification  to  find  that  the  end  of  the  needle  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  violet  ravs  attracted  the  south  pole 
of  tile  magnetic  needle,  and  repelled  tlie  north  pole.  It  had 
been  previously  aocertained  that  there  wm  no  iron  near  to 
disturb  the  results.  Tlie  experiment  was  alw  repeated  on 
tlie  same  day,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  with  the 
view  of  detecting  any  source  of  error  that  might  have  escaped 
observation  in  a  first  attempt ;  but  tlie  result  wu  the  unie  oa 
in  the  first. 

"  The  season  was  so  favourable  that  it  afforded  me  dailj 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  experunents,  varying  the  size 
of  the  needles,  always  taking  especial  care  to  ascertain  that 
tliey  were  free  from  magnetism.  The  needles  were  placed 
in  various  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
sometimes  in  the  angle  of  the  dip,  sometimes  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  also  at  various  angles  with 
regard  to  it.  In  some  cases  the  heads  of  the  needles  wen 
exposed,  in  place  of  the  points,  to  the  violet  rays.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  influence  would  have  been 
greater  in  those  instances  in  which  the  needles  were  placed 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  at  tlie  angle  of 
the  dip ;  and,  consequently,  polarity  might  liave  been  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  a  shorter  time  under  these  circum- 
stances :  yet  in  fact  there  seemed  to  be  no  difference ;  moat 
of  the  needles  became  magnetic,  some  in  longer,  others  in 
shorter  periods,  varying  from  about  half  an  hour  to  four  hours, 
but  depending  on  circumstances  which  I  Iiave  not  yet  been 
able  to  detect,  further  tlion  that  a  number  of  resulu  induced 
me  to  believe,  tliat  the  experiments  were  more  successful 
from  10  to  12,  or  one  o'clock,  tlian  later  in  the  day.  The 
portion  of  the  needle  exposed  was  almost  always  a  north 
pole,  wliether  it  pointed  upwards  or  downwards.  In  a  few 
instances  in  which  tlie  contrary  occurred,  it  may  possibly  liave 
arisen  from  some  previous  cU^wsition  in  the  needle  to  mag- 
netism, loo  slight  to  be  observed. 

"  The  distance  of  tlie  needle  from  tlie  prism  was  frequently 
varied  by  fixing  tlie  needle  to  tlie  wooden  pole  of  a  fire-screen, 
biit  without  materiul  variation  in  the  tfiecU  '  \  %qMsi&'«.>3u^ 
necetury  to  darken  the  room ;  it  Wfti  laSbicwo^  w>  ^»b»  '^* 
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piisDi,  80  ai  to  throw  the  q>ectnim  cm  any  place  out  of  the 

tun*s  rays. 

^  My  next  object  was  to  endcaTour  to  ascertain  whether  any 
other  o£  the  more  refrangible  nys  had  the  same  mt^perty  as 
the  violeu  A  aet  of  needles  carefully  examined  as  befwe 
were  tlierefore  subjected  to  the  difierent  rmys  of  the'solsr 
spectrum  ;  tlie  needles  exposed  to  blue  and  green  rays,  some- 
times acquired  the  magnetic  property,  though  less  frequently, 
and  requiring  longer  exposure  than  when  the  violet  raj^  were 
used ;  but  the  magnetism  seemed  to  be  equally  strong  in 
these  as  in  tlie  examples  of  the  violet  rays.  Tiie  part  exposed 
became  a  north  pole.  The  indigo  rays  sucoeeded  almost  as 
well  as  the  violet."* 

Mrs.  Somerville  then  tried  the  experiment  with  pieces  of 
watch-spring;  supposing  that  from  their  blue  colour  tiiey 
might  be  more  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence;  aad  it 
was  the  case,  though,  she  thinks,  their  greater  extent  of 
suHace,  or  their  sofUiess,  may  have  contributed  to  this  tm^ 
ceptibility. 

<<  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  dark-blue  gkni 
suffered  the  chemical  rays  to  pass,  and  thereby  occasion  these 
changes  in  the  steel,  therefore  I  employed  a  liquid  holding 
muriate  of  silver  in  suspension,  as  a  test,  in  the  following 
manner :  a  piece  of  writing  paper  dipped  in  the  liquid  was 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  of  which  one  was  placed  under  the 
blue  glass,  and  the  otlier  under  a  white  glass,  as  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  possible ;  but  the  one  did  not  become  black 
sooner  tlian  the  other;  nor  on  comparing  them  couJd  any 
difference  be  perceived  in  intensity  of  colour,  both  having 
been  equally  exposed  to  the  chemical  rays.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  result. 

<<  On  the  26th  of  August,  the  thermometer  at  noon  being 
66^,  two  neutral  pieces  of  clock-spring  were  exposed  to  the 
sun,  one  under  a  tliicker  piece  of  the  same  blue  glass,  as  in 
tlie  former  experiment,  and  the  other  under  green  glass ;  both 
acquired  polarity. 

'^  To  learn  if  heat  had  any  share  in  producing  magnetism  ia 
this  case,  I  exposed  three  pieces  a£  the  same  steel  to  a  bri^t 
sunshine,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  thermometer 'at  noon 
being  at  70^ :  one  liulf  of  each  was  covered  with  paper,  bat 
the  other  lialf  had  neither  glass  nor  ribbon  over  it;  and 
although  the  heat  was  greater  than  on  the  preceding  day,  no 
magnetism  was  ptoduci^d. 

*^  On  the  ^  oi  ^\^\fttF\)«T^x3cvcTRtfyc&sX]«  ^x  xtucs^  ^^^  a 
piece  of  neutral  wYute  sXckX  ww^vc^^  \»^«s\\.1  ^t^\5v 
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to  the  sun,  enveloped  in  green  ribbon,  one  half  being  covered 
with  i>a[)er  as  bctbrc. 

'«  On  the  3d  of  September,  thermometer  at  noon  68^  two 
jncces  of  neutral  spring  became  magnetic,  one  exposed  in  a 
violet-coloured  ribbon,  and  the  otlicr  in  blue  glass,  while  m 
similar  piece  of  spring  was  in  no  way  affected  bj  exposure  to 
white  light :  the  half  of  each  was  covered  with  paper.*' 


On  the  fiervaus  Circle  which  connects  the  voluntary  Muedm 
witli  the  Brain.    By  Cuamlss  Bell,  Esq*  -^  [IB'26.3 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  developcmcnt  of  the  facta 
which  confirm  the  opinion  that  >Ir.  Bell  had  previously 
advanced ;  —  tlmt  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  ar« 
wholly  distinct  frOm  each  other ;  —  and  to  demonstrate,  that 
when  nerves  of  different  functions  take  tlieir  origin  apart  and 
run  a  different  course,  two  nerves  must  unite  in  the  muscles, 
in  order  to  perfect  the  relation  between  the  brain  and  thesd 
muscles.  He  has  shown,  in  respect  to  the  nerves  of  the  face^ 
that,  by  dividing  one  nerve,  sensation  was  destroyed,  whilst 
motion  remained;  and  by  dividing  the  other,  motion  was 
prevented,  whilst  sensibility  remained  entire.     He  savs,  — 

^  For  a  time  I  believed  that  the  fiflh  nerve,  which  is  the 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face,  did  not  terminate  in  the 
substance  of  tlie  muscles,  but  only  passed  through  them  to 
the  skin  ;  and  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  on  ob^ 
serving  that  the  muscular  parts  when  ex|M>sed  in  surgical 
operations  did  not  possess  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  the 
profusion  of  tlic  sensitive  nerves  would  imply,  or  which  tlie 
skin  really  possesses. 

**'  Still  dissection  did  not  authorise  this  conclusion.  I  traced 
the  sensitive  ncr>'es  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles:  I 
found  that  the  fifth  pair  was  distributed  more  profusely  to  the 
muscles  tlian  to  tlie  skin  ;  and  tliat  estimating  all  the  nerves 
given  to  the  muscles,  the  greater  proportion  belonged  to  the 
iit\h  or  sensitive  nerve,  and  the  smaller  proportion  to  the 
seventh  or  motor  ner\'e.  On  referring  to  the  best  authorities^ 
as  Meckel,  and  my  excellent  preceptor  Monro,  tlie  extre* 
niities  of  the  fifth  were  described  by  them  as  going  into  tlie 
muscles,  so  tliat  of  this  fact  tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt 

^'  Having  in  a  former  paper  demonstrated  that  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventli  nerve  was  the  motor  of  the  face,  and  that 
it  ran  distinct  from  the  scni^itive  ncr\'e,  the  fiflh,  and  observUv^ 
that  they  joined  at  their  extrcnVit'ies^  ox  \AMTv&e^  vjii^<t"^\vrt\v\» 
tlie  muscles,  1  was  nevertheless  unwVii\i\^  Xo  Scwk  ^  co^Ow>a*«» 
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frees  X  iB=)£ae  iMrinrF :  Bid  ibercfore  cut  about  for  other 

or  ibe  muscnijr  dcttci.    It  «ii 
with  senBthe  DCTTciy 


tbe  !MftI  aerref  are  tfaai  compoied ;  but  ve  waacod 
xrre  dear  in  its  oovae.  to  see  vbat  •tKm*^^^  ji 
i  xrs  ircsaze  di»tnbatian  in  tbe  mosde.  I  fimnd 
navftgr  Derr«  tbe  piannijp  I  reqoired. 
-  Tztt  zriz  pa^.  s\xii  vhicb  thii  hma  niaiiHanrneme  eoaiei^ 
a&  I  i^i «  edcvbev  expeaizied.  if  a  oooipouiKl  oenre ;  that  it 
ar  aj.  :z  i§  cxsposed  ot  a  d0t«  of  sematioQ,  and  a  nerre  of 
mxicc.  li  arsef  in  two  rootle  one  of  these  ii  the  motcular 
asrre.  :be  other  tbe  jer.ghie  Dcrre:  on  this  last  dirision  the 
x^lksn  k  fonned.  Bot  we  can  trace  tbe 
e  dear  ot  tbe  giDsbon  and  onward  in  its  oonneto 
oc  tbe  )aw»,  md  fo  it  cnien  the  temporal 


-*  1:^^  Udt  if  necessanr  to  tbe  action  of  amusde  be  a  nerre 
to  €%cJit  lo  cjcaacxion.  tbeM  branches  should  hare  been 
:o:<3cisnse:u:  tKi  oc  tbe  oontrarr.  I  found  that  betbre 
i=iyiz<'  z>erres  ecu:fcd  tbe  ieroral  nrasdes*  ther  were 
)oce4  by  brasche^  oi  xhe  nores  which  came  through  the 
■^±z  XLZ^Ji^  aad  which  were  sensitire  ncrres. 
"  1  iz'jod  the  suae  n»ult  on  tzacin^  motor  ncrres  into  the 
jb=.i  t^t  u>e  Kn^itire  diriaion  of  tbe  onb  pair  of  nerves 
wAff  ir.i:iij:i.t:ec  so  the  muduks  of  the  ere,  although  theae 
c'^<Ic-*  vtnc  i-^ppiiird  by  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nenres. 
-  A  circumOAijce  observed  on  ir.mnt^^  diasectian  remained 
unezp-L&J^ired. — wbcn  cMor  nerres  are  prooredin^  to  scfi^enJ 
cascli-s  chcr  iVns  a  pleiius ;  that  is,  an  inta^aoexnent  and 
csd'.^  jc  v"":  nbre»  ukcs  p«ace. 

~  T:.z  z:jicle%  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  tbejare 
cocbu.-.c'd  by  thi  nerves  n  but  these  nerves,  instead  of  pasiang 
berv  jl:  the  znuscit^  istercbange  their  nbnes  belbre  their  dis* 
triiK:u->::  to  them,  and  by  this  means  coodMoe  tbe  musdes 
t,i:  c'*.>frcs.  Tbe  quesuon,  theTefore«  maj  thus  be  stated: 
wiy  arc  ctrrei.  whose  office  it  Is  to  canvej  sensation,  pro- 
fjscly  iT.vea  ti>  muscles  in  addition  to  those  motor  nerves 
wb.<:h  Art  pVen  to  excite  their  motions?  and  why  do  both 
&a»»cs  or'  muscular  nerves  form  plexus ? 

-  To  KkTe  this  question,  we  must  determine  whether  musclcfl 

ha^e  azy  other  purpose  to  serre  than  merely  to  contiacc 

uouer  the  impulse  of  the  motor  nerves.    For  if  they  have  a 

redecilve  in&ueiice,  ixi^  li  \be\s  condition  is  to  be  felt  or  pei^ 

ce&^ec*  it  wuk  pDirseniiy  v^^eax  xi&^iix  vcu&  islqmer  ^&er««k^Ke  not 
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"  I  aliall  first  ciiiguire,  ifit  be  neceMar^  to  the  govomonce  of 
the  niuNi'ular  Iriinii;  ll)ut  tlicrc  be  a  cnnBciounneBS  of  tlic  itatc  or 
itcgrecut' action  uf  the  muscles?  That  we  have  a  bmik  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  appears  froin  this  ;  that  we  feel  the 
L-fTeuts  of  over-exertion  and  weuriiieis,  and  arc  excruciated  by 
upasms,  and  Ibel  the  irksoniener-B  ot'  continued  position.  We 
jKi&sess  a  power  of  wci([liiiig  in  the  hand  ;  — what  is  tliis  but 
L-stimating  tlic  muscular  force  'f  We  are  sensible  of  the  most 
minut«  changes  of  muscular  exertion,  by  wliich  wc  know  the 
position  uf  tlie  hotly  and  timbg,  wlicn  there  is  no  other  means 
of  knowledge  open  to  us.  If  a  rope-dancer  measures  hiS' 
nepi  by  the  eye,  yet  on  the  other  Iwnd  a  blind  man  con 
balance  bis  body.  In  standing,  walking,  and  running,  every 
eflbrt  of  itic  voluntary  power,  wliicli  gives  motion  to  the  body, 
is  directed  by  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  aiid 
witliout  this  sense  we  could  not  regulate  their  actions. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  cidarge  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  the  nmsculu'  exertions  of  the  hand,  tltc 
eye,  the  car,  ami  the  tongue,  ore  felt  and  estimBted  when  wa 
have  perception  through  these  organs  of  sense ;  and  that 
without  a  sense  of  the  actions  of  the  muscular  frame,  a  very 
principal  inlet  to  knowledge  would  be  cut  otF. 

"11  itbegrsnted,  that  there  must  be  a  sense  of  the  condition 
of  tiie  muscle,  we  luive  next  to  sliow  that  a  motor  nerve  it 
not  a  conductor  towurils  the  bruin,  and  that  it  canttot  perform 
the  office  of  a  sensitive  nerve. 

"  Without  Bitempiing  to  determine  the  cause,  whether  de- 
pending on  the  structure  of  the  ncnous  cord,  or  the  nature, 
or  the  source  of  the  fluid  contained,  a  pure  or  simple  nerve 
has  the  influence  jiropagated  along  it  in  one  direction  only, 
and  not  backwards  und  forwards ;  it  lias  no  reflected  ojwralion 
or  power  retrograde ;  it  does  not  both  act  fi-oni  aiid  to  the 
Mnsorium. 

-  Indeed  reason  without  experience  would  lead  us  to  con- 
dude,  that  whatever  may  be  the  stale,  or  the  nature  of  the 
activity  of  a  motor  nerve  during  cxcrtioo,  it  supposes  an 
energy  proceeding  fmm  the  brain  townrdt  the  muscles,  and 
precludes  the  activity  of  the  same  nerve  in  the  opposite 
direction  ot  the  same  moment.  It  does  not  seem  possible! 
therefore,  that  a  motor  nerve  con  be  the  means  of  communi- 
cating the  condition  of  the  muscles  to  the  brain. 

"  Kxposc  the  two  ncnes  of  a  muscle  ;  irritate  one  of  them, 
and  tlie  muscle  will  act ;  irritate  the  other,  and  th«  nuovc^R. 
renuiins  at  rest.     Cut  across  the  none  "^IVL\^ftv\l»^'^^«'^«<^«• 
of  exciting  tiie  muscle,  and  stimulate  t!ht  oft«  "siVvdtt-"^  ■a'*™' 
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Tided  —  the  animal  will  give  indication  of  pain  ;  but  although 
the  nerve  be  injured  bo  as  to  cause  universal  agitation,  the 
muscle  witli  which  it  is  directly  connected  does  not  move. 
Both  nerves  being  cut  across,  we  shall  still  find  that  by 
exciting  one  nerve  the  muscle  is  made  to  act,  ev'en  days  after 
tlie  nerve  lias  been  divided ;  but  the  other  nerve  lias  no  in* 
fluencc  at  all. 

<'  Anatomy  forbids  us  to  hope  that  the  experiment  will  be 
as  decisive  when  we  apply  tlie  irritants  to  the  extremities  of 
tlie  divided  nerves  which  are  connected  witli  the  brain;  for 
all  tlie  muscular  nerves  receive  more  or  less  minute  filaments 
of  sensitive  nerves,  and  these  we  can  trace  into  them  by  the 
knife,  and,  consequently,  they  will  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility  when  hurt.  To  expose  tliese  nerves  near  their 
origins,  and  before  any  filament  of  a  sensitive  nerve  minglei 
wiUi  them,  requires  the  operator  to  cut  deep,  to  break  up  the 
bones,  and  to  divide  the  blood-vessels.  All  such  experiments 
are  much  better  omitted ;  they  never  can  lead  to  Batlsfiact0ry 
conclusions. 

t  "  Now  it  appears  the  muscle  has  a  nerve  in  addition  to  the 
motor  nerve,  which  being  necessary  to  its  perfect  function 
equally  deserves  tlie  name  of  muscular.  This  ner^e,  however, 
lias  no  direct  power  over  the  muscle,  but  circuitously  through 
the  brain,  and  by  exciting  sensation  it  may  become  a  cause  of 
action. 

<*  Between  the  brain  and  the  muscles  there  ia  a  circle  of 
nerves  :  one  nerve  conveys  the  influence  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscle,  another  gives  the  sense  of  tlie  condition  of  the  musdeto 
tlie  brain.  If  the  circle  be  broken  by  the  division  of  the  motor 
nerve,  motion  ceases ;  if  it  be  broken  by  the  diviM>n  of  the 
Other  nerve,  there  is  no  longer  a  sense  of  the  condition  of 
tlie  muscle,  and  tlierefore  no  regulation  of  its  activity. 

"  We  have  noticed,  that  there  is  a  plexus  formed  both  on 

the  nerves  which  convev  tlie  will  to  the  musdes,  and  on  the 

nerves  which  give  the  sense  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles^ 

Tlic  reason  of  this  I  apprehend  to  be  that  tlic  nerves  must 

correspond  with  the  muscles,  and,  consequently,  with  one 

another.     If  the  motor  nerve  has  to  arrange  the  action  of 

several  muscles  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  motions,  the 

combinations  must  be  formed  by  the  interchange  of  filaments^ 

among  the  nerves  before  they  enter  the  musdes,  as  there  is 

no  connection   between  the   muscles   tliemselves.     As  the 

various  combVnatioiv^  o^  \>^v^  \cv>imiW«  have  a  relation  with  the 

motor  nerves,  the  saawe  T«\aiVAo\\&  \s\vv%x\^^:«>A^c^A^«^\s^\i2«iae 

nerves  which   convey   \.\\c  \w\jT^ii^vwi  o^t  >\\fcvt  ^^Tc^vostiossw^ 
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and  a  similar  plexus  or  interchange  of  filaments  therefore 
characterises  both. 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  returning  muscular  nenrcs  are 
associated  with  tlie  nerves  of  sensibility  to  the  skin,  but  thej 
are  probably  very  distinct  in  their  endowments,  since  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  conveying  the  sense  of  external 
impressions  and  that  of  muscular  action. 

**  In  surgical  operations  the  fact  is  forced  upon  our  attention^ 
that  the  pain  of  cutting  the  skin  is  exquisite,  compared  with 
that  of  the  muscles ;  but  we  must  remember  that  pain  is  a 
modification  of  the  endowment  of  a  nerve,  serving  as  a  guard 
to  the  surface,  and  to  the  deeper  parts  consequently.  This 
is  further  exemplified  in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  heat ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  muscle  touched  with  a  hot  or  cold 
sponge,  during  an  operation,  gives  no  token  of  the  change  of 
temperature  but  by  the  degree  of  pain. 

'*  Many  of  the  nerves  which  perform  the  most  delicate  oper- 
ations in  the  economy  are  not  more  sensible  to  pain  tlian 
the  common  texture  of  the  frame.  The  lower  degree  of  sen* 
aibility  to  pain  possessed  by  the  muscles,  and  tlieir  insensi* 
bility  to  heat,  is  no  argument  against  their  having  nerves  which 
are  alive  to  the  most  minute  changes  of  action  in  their  fibres.* 


On  tke  Phenomena  of  Volcanoei.      By  Sir  HumraMT 
Davy,  BarL  -T,/?,  iS.  —  [  182a  ] 

When  in  the  years  1807  and  1808  I  discovered  that  the 
alkalies  and  the  earths  were  coniposed  of  inflammable  matter 
united  to  oxygen,  a  number  of  enquiries  suggested  them* 
selves  with  respect  to  various  parts  of  chemical  science,  some 
of  which  were  capable  of  being  immediately  assisted  by  ex- 
periment, and  others  required  for  their  solution  a  long  series 
of  observations,  and  circumstances  obtained  only  with  di& 
iiculty.  Of  the  last  kind  were  the  inferences  concemmg  the 
geological  appearances  connected  with  these  discoveries. 

The  metals  of  tlie  alkalies,  and  those  of  such  of  the  earths 
as  I  had  decomposed,  were  found  to  be  highly  combustibley 
and  altered  by  air  and  water,  even  at  the  usual  temperatures 
of  the  atmosphere ;  it  was  not  possible,  consequently,  tliat 
they  should  be  found  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  pro* 
bable  that  they  might  exist  in  the  interior ;  and  allowing  this 
hypothesis,  it  became  easy  to  account  for  volcanic  fires,  by 
exposure  of  the  metals  of  eartlis  and  alkalies  to  sat  «ML^«x?£t\ 
and  to  explain,  not  only  the  formaliotv  o?  \vJ«A>\wX\^Ms«^» 
that  of  basalts^  and  many  other   crvatsWwie  x^^^fc*^^^^'^  '^ 
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slow  cooling  of  the  products  of  combustion  or  oxidation  of  the 
newly-discovered  substances. 

I  developed  this  opinion  in  a  paper  on  the  decomposition 
of  the  eartlis,  published  in  1808;  and  since  1812  1  luive  en- 
deavoured to  gain  evidence  respecting  it,  by  examining  vol* 
cffiic  phenomena  of  ancient  and  recent  occurrence  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  this  communication  I  sliall  have  the  honour  of  laying 
before  tlie  Royal  Society  some  results  of  my  enquiries.  If 
tliey  do  not  solve  the  problem  respecting  tlie  cause  of  volcanic 
fires,  they  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  offer  some  elucidations  of 
the  subject,  and  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  future  labours. 
The  active  volcano  on  whicli  I  have  made  mv  observations 
is  Vesuvius ;  and  there  probably  does  not  exist  another  so 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose :  its  vicinity  to  a  great  city; 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ascended  in  every  season  of 
tlie  year;  and  tlie  nature  oi  its  activity, —  all  offer  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  philosophic  enquirer. 

I  liad  made  several  observations  on  Vesuvius  in  the  springs 

of  1814  and  1815,  which  I  shall  refer,  to  on  a  future  occasion 

in  these  pages ;  but  it  was  in  December,  1819,  and  Januaij 

and  February,  1 820,  tliat  the  volcano  offered  the  most  favour* 

able  opportunity  for  investigation.     On  my  arrival  at  Naples, 

Dec.  4.,  I  found  that  there  liad  been  a  small  eruption  a  £ew 

days  before,  and  that  a  stream  of  lava  was  flowing  with  oon- 

aiderable  activity,  from  an  aperture  in  the  mountain  a  little 

below  the  crater.     On  the  5th  I  ascended  tlie  mountain,  and 

examined  the  crater  and  the  stream  of  Java.     The  crater 

emitted  so  large  a  quantity  of  smoke,  with  muriatic  and  vol* 

phurous  acid  fumes,  that  it  was  impossible  to  approadi  it^ 

except  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  it  threw  up»  eveiy 

two  or  three  minutes,  showers  of  red-hot  stones.    The  lava 

was  flowing  from  an  aperture  about  100  yards  below  it,  being 

Apparently  forced  out  by  elastic  fluids,  with  a  noise  like  thai 

made  by  the  steam  disengaged  from  a  pressure  engine :  it 

rose,  perfectly  fluid,  forming  a  stream  of  from  five  to  six  feet 

in  diameter,  and  immediately  fell,  as  a  cataract,  into  a  chasm 

about  40  feet  below,  where  it  was  lost  under  a  kind  of  bri^ 

formed  of  cooled  lava ;  but  it  re^appeared  60  or  70  yaidi 

further  down.     Where  it  issued  from  the  mountain,  it  was 

nearly  white-hot,  and  exhibited  an  appearance  similar  to  that 

wliich  is  shown  wUen  a  pole  of  wood  is  introduced  into  As 

melted  copper  o^  a  io\itv^<&ty^v\&«.MTWft«^^ariiig  in  violent 

l^'tiition,  large  bubbXea  mv\\^^^\\\^\\\v\wis%<^^ 

irliJte  smoke;  but  tVve  \vxNa  \jw«oa»  ol  %. x^ 5»^a>Qat^ 
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Still  visible  in  the  sunshine,  where  it  issued  from  under  the 
bridge.  The  force  with  which  it  flowed  was  so  great,  that 
the  strength  of  the  guide,  a  very  stout  young  man,  was 
insufficient  to  keep  a  long  iron  rod  in  the  current.  The  whole 
of  its  course,  with  two  or  three  interruptions,  where  it  flowed 
under  a  cooled  surface,  was  nearly  tliree  quarters  of  a  tnUet 
and  it  tlirew  off  clouds  of  a  white  smoke.  It  smoked  less  aa 
it  cooled  and  became  pasty  ;  but  even  where  it  terminated  in 
moving  masses  of  scoria,  smoke  was  still  visible,  which  became 
more  distinct  whenever  the  scoria  was  moved,  or  tlie  red-hot 
lava  in  the  interior  exposed. 

Having  ascertained  that  it  was  possible  to  approach  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  the  lava,  and  to  examine  the  vapour  im<- 
mediately  close  to  the  aperture,  I  returned  the  next  day, 
liaving  provided  the  means  of  making  a  number  of  expert* 
ments  on  the  nature  of  the  lava,  and  of  the  elastic  fluids  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  I  found  the  aperture  nearly  in 
Uie  same  state  as  tlie  day  before,  but  the  lava  spread  over  a 
larger  surface,  forming  an  eddy  in  tlie  hollow  of  the  rock,  over 
which  it  fell,  from  which  it  could  be  raised  in  an  iron  ladle 
more  easily  than  from  tlie  current,  and  where  there  was  much 
more  facility  of  placing  and  withdrawing  substances  intended 
to  be  exposed  to  its  agency. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  ascertained  waSt 
whether  any  combustion  was  going  on  at  the  moment  the 
lava  issued  from  the  mountain.  Tnere  was  certainlv  no  an* 
pearance  of  more  vivid  ignition  when  it  was  exposed  to  aiTf 
nor  did  it  glow  with  more  uitensitv  when  it  was  raised  into 
the  air  by  an  iron  ladle.  I  put  the  circumstance,  however^ 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt :  I  threw  some  of  tlie  fused 
lava  into  a  glass  bottle  furnished  with  a  ground  stopper,  con- 
taining siliceous  sand  in  the  bottom:  I  ^osed  it  at  the 
moment,  and  examined  the  air  on  my  return.  A  measure  of 
it  mixed  with  a  measure  of  nitrous  gas  gave  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  diminution  as  a  measure  of  common  airy 
which  had  been  collected  in  another  bottle  on  the  mountain. 

I  threw  upon  the  surface  of  the  lava  nitre,  both  in  masa 
end  in  powder.  After  this  salt  had  fused,  there  was  a  little 
increase  of  vividness  in  the  ignition  of  the  lava,  but  much 
too  slight  to  be  referred  to  pure  combustible  matter  in  any 
quantity ;  and  on  making  the  experiment  on  a  portion  of  lava 
taken  up  in  the  Uidle,  it  appeared  that  the  disengagement  of 
heat  was  partly  owing  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  yirotAvidA 
of  iron,  and  tp  the  combination  of  the  iWsXv  o^  xJsv^  vwvct^  ^^'^ 
tife  cMTthy  basis  of  the  lava;  for  wYietc  \X\e  iMXxeXM^^'sw*^^^ 
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the  colour  had   changed  from  olive  to  brown.     This  con* 
elusion  was  still  further  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that 
chlorate  of  potash  thrown  upon  the  lava  did  not  increase  its 
degree  of  ignition  so  much  as  nitre.  When  a  stick  of  wood  was 
introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  lava,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  car- 
bonaceous matter  on  its  surface,  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potassa 
then  thrown  upon  it  caused  it  to  glow  with  great  brilliancT. 
Some  fused  lava  was  thrown  into  water,  and  a  glass  bottle 
filled  with  water  held  over  it  to  collect  the  gas  disengaged :  it 
was  in  very  minute  quantity  only ;  and  when  anal^^ied  on  my 
return,  proved  to  be  common  air,  a  little  less  pure  than  that 
disengaged  from  the  water  by  boiling.     A  wire  of  copper  of 
^'-ih  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  wire  of  silver  of  ^^jth,  in- 
troduced into  the  lava  near  its  source,  were  instantly  fused : 
■n  iron  rod  of  one  fifth  of  on  inch,  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
of  about  j\,th,  were  kept  for  ^\e  minutes,  in  the  eddy  in  the 
stream  of  lava :  they  were  not  fused ;  they  did  not  produce 
any   smell   of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when   acted    on   by 
muriatic  acid.     A  tin-plate  funnel,  tilled  with  cold  water,  was 
held  in  the  fumes  disengaged  with  so  much  violence  from  the 
aperture  through  which  the  lava  issued :   fluid  was  imme- 
diately condensed  upon  it,  which  was  of  an  acid  and  sub- 
astringent  taste.      It  did  not  precipitate  muriate  of  baryta, 
but  copiously  precipitated  nitrate  of  silver,  and  rendered  the 
triple  prussiate  of  potassa  of  a  bright  blue.     When  the  same 
funnel  was  held  in  the  white  fumes  above  the  lava,  where  it 
entered  the  bridge,  no  fluid  was  precipitated  upon  it,  but  it 
became  coated  with  a  white  powder,  which  had  the  taste  and 
chemical  qualities  of  common  salt,  and  proved  to  be  this 
substance  absolutely  pure.     A  bottle  of  water  holding  about 
three  fourths  of  a  pint,  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  ni'as  emptied 
immediately  in  the  aperture  from  which  the  vapours  pressiiff 
out  the  lava  issued,  and  the  neck  was  immediately  closed. 
Tliis  air,  examined  on  my  return,  was  found  to  give  no  ab» 
sorption  with  solution  of  potassa ;  so  that  it  contained  no 
notable  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  consisted  of  nine 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  91  of  azote,    lliere  was  not  the  least 
MtncW  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  vapour  from  the  aperture,  ner 
were  the  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  so  strong  as  to  be  unpleasant; 
but  during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  that  I  was  engaged  in 
these  experiments,  the  wind  changed,  and  blew  the  smoke 
from  the  cruterupon  the  spot  where  I  was  standing:  the 
sulphurous  acid  ^aa  Viv  \^^^<qxolc%'^^a\Cv^^  vcrltating  to  the 
orarans    of  rcspvTatiois  wi^  \  «QSS,«t«^  vi  tksi^  %t«s«L  '^a^ 
exposure  to  them,  t\\at  1  niba  cJWiv^e^  v»  ^wkw^n  ^A.-*- 
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cITcct  was  not  tranBient,  for  a  violent  catarrhal  aficction 
ensued,  which  prevented  me  for  a  month  from  again  ascend- 
ing the  mountain. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  I  made  another  visit  to  Vesuvius. 
I  found  the  appearance  of  the  lava  considerably  changed :  the 
bocca  from  which  it  issued  on  the  5th  of  December  was 
closed,  and  the  current  now  flowed  quietly  and  without  noises 
from  a  cliasm  in  the  cooled  lava,  about  SIX)  feet  lower  down. 
Tlie  heat  was  evidently  less  intense.  I  repeated  my  ex* 
|)criments  with  nitre  wiUi  the  same  results,  and  exposed  pure 
silver  and  platinum  to  tlic  fused  lava :  they  were  not  at  all 
changed  in  colour.  I  collected  the  sublimations  irom  va- 
rious parts  of  the  cooled  lava  above.  The  rocks  near  the 
ancient  bocca  were  entirely  covered  with  white,  yellow,  and 
reddish  saline  substances.  I  found  one  specimen  of  large 
saline  crystals  in  a  cavity,  which  had  a  sligiit  tint  of  purple : 
this  examined,  proved  to  be  common  salt,  with  a  minute  i)or- 
tiou  of  muriate  of  cobalt.  The  otlier  sublimations  consisted 
o£  common  salt  in  great  excess,  nmch  chloride  of  iron,  some 
•ulpliate  of  soda;  and  by  the  test  of  muriate  of  platinum 
there  appeared  to  exist  in  them  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
or  muriate  of  potassa ;  and  a  solution  of  ammonia  detected 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  o^per. 

Durii^  tlic  months  of  JanXiary  and  February,  I  made 
several  visits  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  :  I  sliall  not  particulariae 
them  all ;  but  shall  mention  only  such  as  afibrded  me  some 
new  observations.  On  the  26th  of  January,  tlie  lava  waa 
seen  nearly  white-hot,  through  a  chasm  near  the  place  where 
it  flowed  Irom  the  mountain.  I  threw  nitre  upon  it  in  large 
.  guantitics  through  this  chasm,  in  the  presence  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  whom  I  had  tlic  honour  of 
accompanying  in  this  excursion  to  the  mountain,  and  mj 
friend  the  Cavalierc  Monticelli :  Uiere  was  no  more  increase 
of  ignition  than  when  the  experiment  was  made  on  lava 
exposed  to  the  free  air.  The  appearance  of  the  sublimations 
was  now  considerably  changed :  those  near  the  aperture  were 
coloured  green  and  blue  by  salts  of  cojpiper  ;  but  there  was 
still  a  great  quantity  of  muriate  of  iron.  1  hare  mentioned 
that  on  the  5th,  the  sublimate  of  Uie  lava  was  pure  chloride 
of  sodium :  in  the  sublimate  of  Januaiy  6th,  there  were  both 
sulpliatc  of  soda  and  indications  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
In  the  sublimates  tliat  I  collected  on  the  26th,  tlie  sulphate 
of  soda  was  in  much  larger  quantities^  and  U\a^  ^%&  tnak^ 
more  of  a  salt  of  potassa.  From  the  5i\.\  q£  X^ecsn^cwit  \a  ^^a 
SOth  of  February,  the  lava  flowed  Vn  W^x  ck  «aa^«^  ^^^ 
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title<^  BO  that  at  night  a  stream  of  ig;nited  matter  was  alwayv 
yisible,  mpre  or  less  interrupted  by  cooled  lava.     It  changed 
iu  direction  according  to  the  obstacles  it  met  with ;  and  never, 
according  to  appearances,  extended  so  much  as  a  mile  from 
its  source.     During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  craters,  of 
wliich  there  were  two,  were  in  activity.     The  large  crater 
threw  up  showers  of  ignited  ashes  and  stones  to  a  height  ap- 
parently of  from  200  to  500  feet ;  and  from  a  smaller  crater, 
to  the  right  of  the  large  one  on  the  side  of  Naples,  steam 
arose  with  great  violence.     Whenever  the  crater  could  be 
approached,  it  was  found  incrusted  witli  saline  incrustations; 
and  the  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  small  crater,  on  tlie  6th  of 
January,  was  through  a  mass  of  loose  saline  matter,  prin- 
dpally  common  salt,  coloured  by  muriate  of  iron,  in  which 
the  foot  sunk  to  some  depth.    It  was  easy,  even  at  a  great 
distance,  to  distinguish  between  the  steam  Asengaged  by  one 
of  the  craters  and  tlie  earthy  matter  thrown  up  by  the  other. 
The  steam  appeared  white  in  the  day,  and  formed  perfectly 
white  clouds,  which  reflected  the  morning  and  evenmg  light 
of  the  purest  tints  of  red  and  orange.     The  earthy  matter 
always  appeared  as  a  black  smoke,  forming  black  clouds ;  and 
in  the  night  it  was  highly  luminous  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion. 

On  tlic  20th  of  February,  the  small  crater,  which  had  been 
disengaging  steam  and  elastic  matter,  began  to  throw  out 
showers  of  stones ;  and  both  craters,  firom  the  20th  to  the 
23d,  were  more  than  usually  active.  On  the  night  of  the 
23d,  at  half  post  1 1  o'clock,  being  in  my  bed-roooi  at  Cbiati» 
mone,  Naples,  I  heard  the  windows  shake ;  and  going  to  the 
window,  1  saw  ascending  from  Vesuvius  a  column  of  ignited 
matter,  to  a  height  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  mountain 
from  its  base ;  and  the  whole  horizon  was  illuminated,  not- 
withstanding the  brightness  of  the  moon,  with  direct  volcanic 
light,  and  that  reflected  from  the  clouds  above  the  column  of 
ignited  matter.  Several  eruptions  of  the  same  kind,  but  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  followed  at  intervals  of  a  minute  and  a  naif 
or  two  minutes ;  but  there  were  no  more  symptoms  of  earth- 
quake, nor  did  I  hear  any  noise.  On  observing  the  lava,  it 
iqipeared  at  its  origin  much  broader  and  more  vivid ;  and  it 
was  evident  tliat  a  fresh  stream  had  broken  out  to  the  right 
of  the  former  one.  On  the  morning  of  the  2+th,  I  visited  the 
mountain  :  it  was  not  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top,  which  was 
covered  u  ith  clouds,  nor  to  examine  the  orifice  from  which 
^jie  lava  issutii.  The  stream  of  lava  near  the  place  where  it 
terminated  waa  from  50  to  \Wi  f^tt  broad.     It  had  precisely 
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the  some  appearances  as  the  lava  wliich  had  been  so  long 
running.  1  collected  the  saline  matter  condensed  upon  some 
of  the  masses  of  scoria  which  were  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  deposited  on  the  edge  of  tlie  stream ;  they  proved 
to  be  the  same  in  the  nature  of  their  constituent  parts  as 
those  of  the  lava  of  the  26th  of  January,  but  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
muriate  of  iron :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dense  white 
smoke,  which  was  emitted  in  immense  columns  by  the  lava 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  was  produced  by  the  same 
substances. 

I  shall  now  mention  the  state  of  the  volcano  at  some  other 
periods. 

When  I  was  at  Napies  in  May,  1814,  the  crater  had  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  funnel,  closed  at  the  bottom,  with 
many  small  apertures  emitting  steam ;  and  on  the  side  towards 
Torre  del  Greco  there  was  a  large  aperture,  from  which  flame 
issued  to  a  height  of  at  least  60  yards,  producing  a  most 
violent  hissing  noise.  This  phenomenon  was  constant  during 
the  three  weeks  I  remained  at  Naples.  It  was  impossible  to 
approach  sufficiently  near  the  flame  to  ascertain  the  results 
of  the  combustion;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam 
ascended  from  it.  When  the  wind  blew  the  vapours  upon  U8» 
there  was  a  distinct  smell  both  of  sulphurous  and  muriatic 
acids.  There  was  no  indication  of  carbonaceous  matter  from 
tlie  colour  of  the  smoke ;  nor  was  any  deposited  upon  the 
yellow  and  white  saline  matter  which  surrounded  the  crater, 
and  which  I  found  to  be  principally  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
soda,  and  muriate  of  iron :  in  some  specimens  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

In  March,  1815,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  crater 
were  entirely  different.  There  was  no  aperture  in  the  crater : 
it  was  often  quiet  for  minutes  together,  and  then  burst  out 
into  explosions  with  considerable  violence,  sending  fluid  lava 
and  ignited  stones  and  ashes  to  a  considerable  height,  many 
hundred  feet,  in  the  air. 

These  eruptions  were  preceded  by  subterraneous  thunder^ 
whidi  appeared  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  and  which 
sometimes  lasted  for  a  minute.  During  the  four  times  that 
I  was  upon  tlie  crater  in  the  montli  of  March,  I  had  at  last 
learnt  to  estimate  the  violence  of  the  eruption  from  the 
nature  of  the  sound :  loud  and  long  continued  subterraneous 
thunder  indicated  a  considerable  explosion.  Dcfore  the 
eruption,  the  crater  appeared  perfectly  tranquil ;  and  the 
bottom,  apparently  without  an  aperture,  was  covered  ^vti\ 
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uhctt.  Soon,  indistinct  rumbling  sounds  were  heard  as  if  at 
A  great  distance ;  gradually  the  sound  approached  nearer,  and 
was  like  the  noise  of  artillery  fired  under  our  feet.  The 
aslics  then  began  to  rise,  and  to  be  thrown  out  with  smoke 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crater ;  and,  lastly,  the  lava  and 
ignited  matter  was  ejected  with  a  most  violent  explosion.  I 
need  not  say  that  when  I  was  standing  oa  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  witnessing  this  phenomenon,  the  wind  was  blowing 
strongly  from  me :  witfurat  this  circumstaBce,  it  would  have 
been  danircrous  to  have  stood  oo  the  edge  of  the  crater ;  and 
whenever,  from  the  loudness  of  the  thunder,  the  eruption 
promiseU  to  bo  violent,  I  always  ran  aa  fitf  aa  poasible  from  the 
seat  of  danger. 

As  soon  as  the  eruption  bad  taken  place^  the  ashes  and 
stones  which  rolled  down  the  crater  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
aperture,  so  that  it  appeared  aa  if  the  ignited  and  elastic  matter 
were  discharged  laterally;  and  the  interior  of  the  outer 
assumed  the  same  appearance  aa  before. 

X  shall  now  offer  some  observations  on  Ae  theory  of  these 
phenomena.  It  appears  almost  demonstrable  that  none  of 
the  chemical  causes  anciently  assigned  for  volcanic  fires  can 
be  true.  Amongst  these,  the  combustion  of  mineral  coal  is 
one  of  tlie  most  current;  but  it  seems  whoUy  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  However  lavg^  a  'simtum  of 
pit-coal>  its  combustion  under  the  surface 'eould  never  pro- 
duce violent  and  extensive  heat ;  for. the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  when  there  was  no  free  drculatioii  crf'air/nrast 
tend  constantly  to  impede  the  prooesa;  audit  Im  aearoe^ pos- 
sible tlwt  carbonfCfous  matter,  if  siich  a  cause  euMed, 
should  not  be  fouiU  in  the  lava,  and  be  disengaged  with  the 
saline  or  aqueous  products  from  the  bocca  or  craters.  There 
are  many  instaoces  in  England  of  strata  of  mineral  ooal  wfaklv 
have  been  long  burning ;  but  the  resuka  have  been  merely 
baked  clay  and  schists,  and  it  has  produced  no  result  simfiar 
to  lava* 

If  the  idea  of  Lemery  were  correct,  diat  the  action'  of 
sulphur  on  iron  may  be  a  cause  of  volcanic  firas,  tnlphate  of 
iron  ought  to  be  the  great  product  of  the  voteano;  iHkieb  Li' 
known  not  to  be  the  case;  and  the  heat  ptodnted  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  eta  the  common  metab  ia  quite  inadciqttale 
to  account  for  the  appearances.  When  it  ia  considered' that 
volcanic  iires  occur  and  intermit  with  all  the  phenomena  that 
indicate  intense  dietnical  action,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  refer  tlicm  to  chemical  causes,  fiut  for  phenomena  upon 
ilidi  a  scale,  an  unmeuift  mats  of  matter  must  be  in  activity, 
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imd  die  products  of  the  volcano  ought  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  substances  primarily  active.  Now  what  are 
these  products?  Mixtures  of  the  earths  in  an  oxidated  and 
fused  state,  and  intensely  ignited;  water  and  saline  sul>« 
stances,  such  as  might  be  furnished  by  the  sea  and  air,  altered 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  the  formation  of 
fixed  oxidated  matter.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  the  oxidation 
of  tlie  metals  o£  the  earths  be  the  causes  of  the  phenomena, 
some  of  thf»e  substances  ought  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
the  lava,  or  the  combustion  ought  to  be  increased  at  the 
moment  the  materials  passed  into  the  atmosphere.  But  the 
reply  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  changet 
which  occasion  volcanic  fires  take  place  in  immense  subter* 
ranean  cavities ;  and  that  the  access  of  air  to  tlie  acting  sub- 
stances occurs  Jong  before  they  reach  the  exterior  surtace. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ground  under  the  solfa« 
tara  is  hollow,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  of 
a  subterraneous  communication  between  thia  crater  and  that 
of  Vesuvius :  whenever  Vesuvius  is  in  an  active  state,  the 
Bolfiifiara  is  comparatively  tranquil.  1  examined  the  bocca  of 
tlie  solfatara  on  the  21st  of  February,  1820,  two  days  before 
the  activity  of  Vesuvius  was  at  its  height :  tlie  columns  of 
steam  which  usually  arise  in  lar^  quantities  when  Vesuviua 
is  tranquil  were  now  scarcelv  visible,  and  a  piece  of  paper 
thrown  into  the  aperture  did  not  rise  again ;  so  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  descendiiw 
current  of  air.  The  subterraneous  tliunder  hoard  at  sucn 
great  distances  under  Vesuvius  is  almost  a  demonstration  of 
the  existence  ot*  great  cavities  below,  filled  with  aeriform 
matter ;  and  the  same  excavations,  which  in  the  active  state 
of  the  volcano  throw  out  during  so  great  a  length  of  time 
immense  volumes  of  steam,  must,  there  is  every  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  in  its  quiet  state,  become  filled  with  atmospheric  air. 

To  what  extent  subterraneous  cavities  may  exist  even  in 
common  rocks  is  shown  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  Camiola, 
some  of  which  contain  many  hundred  thousand  cubical  feet 
of  air ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  depth  of  an  excavation  ta 
greater,  so  is  the  air  more  fit  for  combustion. 

The  same  circumstance  which  would  give  allojrs  of  the 
metals  of  the  earths  the  power  of  moducing  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, namely,  their  extreme  facOity  of  oxidation,  must 
likewise  prevent  them  from  ever  being  found  in  a  pure  com- 
bustible state  in  the  products  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for 
before  they  reach  the  external  surface,  they  must  not  only 
be  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  subterranean  cavities,  but  be 
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